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THE    HOLY    BIBLE. 


I.   THE  PENTATEUCH 


rilE   FIRST  BOOK   OF  MOSES, 


CALLED 


GENESIS. 


2031126 


THE   HOLY   BIBLE. 


I.  Title  :  Bible,  fr.  Gk.  /3ij3\oc  (=  hook)  the  name  of  inner  bark  of  linden, 

or  teil-tree  :  applied  to  this  bk.,  bee.  it  is  of  all  books  "  The  Book  " — par 
excellence.  II.  Other  names.  (1)  Scripturks,  i.e.  writings  :  or,  in  Gk. 
Hagifl-grapha  ^=  Holy  Writings.  (2)  Word  ov  God,  the  most  full  and  signi- 
ficant title.  III.  Divisions.  1.  Two  chiep  :— (I)  T/tc  Old 'Jr.st.  The  record 
of  the  covenant  (see  N.  Teat.  Bibl.  I\Ius.  i.  1)  of  salvation  through  a  Saviour 
who  sliould  come  in  the  fulness  of  time.  (2)  The  New  'Test.  The  record  of 
the  fulfilment  of  that  cov.  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  2.  Other  Divisions. 
i.  The  Old  Te.st.  contains— (I)  The  Pentateuch  (or  .'j  bks.  of  Moses).  (2) 
Historical  (Joshua  to  end  of  Chrons.).  (3)  I'oetieal  (Job  to  end  of  Song  of 
Sol.).  (4)  Prophetical  (Isa.  to  INIal.).  ii.  The  New  Test,  contains — (1)  Historical 
(Mat.  to  Acts).  (2)  Ejntitolary  (Roms.  to  Jude).  (3)  Prophetical  (Rev.).  3. 
Minor  Divisions,  i.  Cliaptera.  As  first  projected,  and  still  used,  were 
arranged  {eir.  middle  of  1 3th  cent.)  by  Card.  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  to  facili- 
tate the  use  of  his  concordance  to  the  Lat.  Vulg.  ii.  Verses.  By  R.  Stephen, 
who  printed  the  fii'st  Gk.  Test,  with  his  vv.  at  Geneva  (1.5.")1).  The  1st  Eng. 
Bib.  so  divided  was  print,  at  Geneva  (loCU).  IV.  Genuineness.  The  A.  "V.  is 
the  final  result  of  a  careful  collating  of  many  anc.  I\ISS.  i.  Heb.  MSS. 
For  his  crit.  Heb.  Bib.  Kennicott  coll.  (530  ;  De  Rossi  coll.  734  more.  The  oldest 
Heb.  IMS.  (now  at  St.  Petersbui-g)  cannot  be  less  than  1,300  years  old. 
From  these  Heb.  MSS.,  the  Septuagint  ti-ans.  (made  ab.  300  B.C.)  does  not  dif. 
in  any  important  degree ;  and  as  that  trans,  was  usually  quoted  by  our  Lord 
and  the  Apostles,  it  may  be  regarded  as  truly  representing  the  old  Heb.  original, 
ii.  Gk.  ]\ISS.  Of  these  there  are  many  hundreds  in  existence,  of  wh.  the 
chief  are  (1)  C.  Vaticanus  (A.D.  300—400).  (2)  C.  Alexandrinus  (A.D.  400— 
500).  (3)  C.  Sinaiticiis{\.\y.  300 — 400).  No  one  doubts  the  genuineness  of  the 
present  versions  of  the  Gk.  and  Rom.  classics,  yet  of  only  15  MSS.  of  Herodotus, 
wh.  have  come  down  to  us,  the  oldest  is  of  the  10th  cent.  V.  Ancient 
Translations.  1.  Tlie  Sei'TUAGixt,  or  trans,  of  the  .svirw/y  (hence  written 
LXX.)  of  the  0.  T.  in  Gk.  Prob.  l)egun  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  P.  Lagus. 
at  the  instigation  of  Demetrius  Philareus,  and  finished  in  the  reign  of  P. 
Philadelishus  ((•('/•.  B.C.  285).  2.  The  Peschito  (or  literal)  Syriac.  O.  T.  {cir. 
A.D.  100 — 200).  3.  The  Latin  Vulgate,  by  Jerome,  presbyter  of  Dalmatia, 
who  (in  382)  at  wish  of  Damascus,  Bp.  of  Ro..  undertook  revision  of  old  Lat. 
ver.  The  present  Lat.  Vulg.  is  a  transcript  of  the  corrected  edition  of  Jerome's 
pub.  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  (1593).  VI.  Famous  Eng.  Vers.  1.  Bede. 
trans.  Bib.  into  Saxon  (735).  2.  Wicliff's  (1380),  not  printed  for  manyyrs. 
3.  Tyndale's  (1525),  the  first  printed  Eng.  Bib.  4.  Coverdale's  (1535),  a 
revis.  of  No.  3.  5.  Matthews',  or  J.  Iloijers'  (1537).  This  founded  on  Nos.  3 
and  4.  6.  Tavernee's  (1539),  revis.  of  No.  5.  7.  Cranmer's,  or  the  great 
Bihle  (1539)  ;  this  a  reprint  in  large  fol.  of  No.  4,  revised.  The  first  pub.  "  by 
authority."  S.  Geneva  (1557 — (30).  ed.  by  Coverdale  and  others:  and  also 
called  "the  Breeches  Bib.  "  (see  on  Ge.  iii.  7).  9.  The  Bishops"  Bible  (1568), 
revis.  and  ed.  by  Abp.  Parker.  10.  Parker's  (1572),  same  as  No.  9,  with  pi-e- 
faces,  etc.  11.  The  Authorised  Ver.sion.  n-ritten  A.  V.  (l(Ul).  54  learned 
men,  forming  (j  companies,  of  wh.  2  comps.  sat  at  "Westminster.  2  at  Oxford, 
and  2  at  Cambridge,  began  this  ed.  in  1()07,  and  completed  it  in  4  yrs.  (For 
names  of  translators,  rules,  etc..  see  Bible  Lore,  87 — 91.)  VII.  Hebrew  Com- 
ments.  1.  T.vugums,  fr.  Chaldee  word  =  explanation.  (1)  The  most  anc.  is 
the  T.  of  Onkelos  {cir.  1 — 200  A.D.,  on  the  Pentateuch.  (2)  Of  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzziel.     (3)  Pseudo-Jonathan.     (4)  Jerusalem    T.     2.  Mishnah,    the   second 
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or  oral  law  of  the  Jews  (A.D.  150),  trads.  explanatoiy  of  the  law  of  Mose.s.     3. 
Gkmaka,  i.e.  perfection  (cir.  A.D.  300 — 500).     4.  Talmud,  doctrine  or  learning, 
composed  of  Mishnah  and  Gemara  united.     5.    Masorah,  Le.  tradition.     Not 
known  who  compiled  it.     Consi.sts  of  notes  on  letters,  words,  verses,  etc.     In 
course  of  time  took  the  form  of  marg-.  notes  to  text.     As  applied  to  Eng.  Bib., 
and  including  the  N.  Test.,  they  are  as  follows  : — Boohs,  in  O.  T.,  39  ;  in  N.  T., 
27  ;  total,  r,(3.     Chapter.'^,  in  0.  T.,  92!)  ;  in  N.  T.,  iCi) ;  total,  1,189.      Vri-.trli  in 
0.  T.,  23,214 ;  in  N.  T..  7,959  ;  total,  31,173.      Words,  in  O.  T.,  592,493  ;  in  N  T 
181,253  ;  total,  773,74(5.     Letters,  in  0.  T.,  2,728,100  ;  in  N.  T.,  838,380  ;  total, 
3,566,480.     Middle  chap,  (and  least).  Ps.  cxvii.  ;  mid.  ver.,  Ps.  cxviii.  8.     The 
word  "  and  "  in  O.  T.,  35,535  ;  in  N.  T.,  10,684  ;  total,  46,219.    Word  "  Jehovah;' 
6,855  times.     Of  the   Old   Test.,  Prov.   is  middle  bk.  ;  Job  xxix.,  mid.  cap.  ; 
2  Ch.  XX.  18  the  mid.  ver.  ;  and  1  Ch.  i.  1  the  shortest  ver.     Of  the  j\"e7v  Test.,  2 
Thess.  is  mid.  bk.  ;  betw.  Ro.  xiii.,  xiv.  the  mid.  cap. ;  Ac.  xvii.  17  mid.  ver.  : 
and  Jo.  xi.  13  is  the  shortest  ver.,  both  in  the  N.  T.  and  in  the  whole  Bible.     All 
the  letters  in  the  alphabet  are  in  Ezra  vii.  21  ;  2  Kings  xix.  and  Isa.  xxxvii. 
are  alike.     Neither  the  word  '-God"  nor  "Lord"   occurs   in  Esther.     VIII. 
English   Comments.      1.  J.   Calvin  (trans.)  52  vols.  8ro.  (1845—56).    2. 
J.   DioDATi,  fol.  (1651).     3.  Assembly  op  Divines,  2  vols.  fol.  (1657).    4. 
Dr.   J.   Mayer,   6  vols.  fol.   (1653).     5.    J.  Trapp,  5  vols.  fol.   (1654).    6. 
Patrick,    Lowth,    etc.,  6  vols.  4to.   (1822).     7.    M.    Poole,   Annotations, 
2  vols.  fol.    (1700).     8.   S.  Clarke, /oZ.  (1690).     9.  M.  Henry.     10.  Dr.  E. 
Wells,   8  vols.    ito.   (1724).     11.    Dr.  W.  Wall,   3  vols.    8m   (1730  —  34). 
12.   Dr.  J.  Gill,  9  vols.  >;.  (1763).     13.  R.  Goadby,  3  vols.  fol.  (1759—70). 
14.   J.   Allen,  2  vols.   fol.  (1763).     15.   Bp.  T.  Wilson,  3  vols.  ito.  (1785). 
16.    J.  Brown,   of  Hadington.     17.   J.  Wesley,  M.A.,  4  vols.  4to.   (1764). 
18.    T.   Haweis,   2   vols.   fol.   (1765—66).     19.    Dr.   W.   Dodd,   3   vols.  fol. 
(1770).     20.   J.  Priestley.  LL.D.,  4  vols.  8vo.  (1803).     21.  Dr.  J.  Fawcett, 
2  vols.  4to.  (1811).     22.  J.  Hewlett.  3  vols.  ito.  (1811).    23.  Dr.  R.  Hawker, 
10    vols.     12/wo.    (1816—22).     24.    Dr.    Boothroyd,  3   vols.  ito.   (1824).     25. 
T.  Scott,  6  vols.  ito.  (1841).     26.  Dr.  A.  Clarke.  6  vols.  8m  (1844).    27.  Drs. 
D"Oyley  and   Mant,   Sfo.  (1845).    28.  J.  Benson,  6  vols.  Svo.  (1848).    29. 
Ingram    Cobbin,    Condensed    Sro.   (1839),   Portable   l2mo.   (1846).     30.    Dr. 
Kitto,  4   vols.    Sro.  (1855).     31.   Dr.  Wm.   Jenks,  5   vols.   8m  (1855).     32. 
Bp.  Wordsworth,  8   vols.  Sro.  (1870).     33.   Brown  and  Faussett,   Poi-t. 
Com.,  2  vols.  Sro.  (1863).     34.  The  Speaker's  Commentary,  now  (1875)  in 
course  of  publication  : — "We  have  long  held  that  a  perfect  commentary  on  the 
whole  Bi!)le  cannot  be  produced  by  any  one  author.    The  very  unequal  value  of 
parts,  where  this  has  been  attempt^ed,  warrants  this  belief.     Even  those  that 
aim  less  at  the  critical  than  at  the  devotional  and  exposition  of  the  sacred 
A\Titings,  are  not  of  equal  merit  throughout.     The  various  languages  in  which 
the  books  of  Scripture  were  originally  composed  ;  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  written :  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat ;    and  their  other  manifold 
characteristics,  reqixire  for  their  apt  elucidation  specially   constituted  minds 
and  appropriate  mental  tastes.     Each  book,  too,  has  many  sides  :  the  historical, 
the  scientific,  the  doctrinal,  the  devotional,  the  practical,  often  meet  in  one 
brief  treatise.     Hence  not  only  may  all  the  resources  of  one  mind  be  laid  under 
contribution  by  one  short  book,  but  a  combination  of  minds  peculiarly  gifted 
is  often  needed  for  its  full  and  perfect  explanation.     Some  are  skilful  in  clear- 
ing up  verbal  difficulties,  others  in  identifying  natural  objects,  or  in  tracing 
historical  or  scientific  allusions,  while  the  special  forte  of  a  third  class  is  to 
deal  with  doctrinal  matters.     From  all  this  it  follows  that  so  far  from  any  one 
mind  being  fully  competent  to  produce  a  perfect  commentary  on  the  entire 
Holy  Scriptures,  many  minds  are  needed  fully  to  expoimd  each,  individual 
book." — J.  C.  Gray. 


I.    THE    PENTATEUCH. 

Pentateuch  =  five  books,  fr.  Gk.  Trtvrf,  five,  and  nvxoc,  wh.  meant  orig.  a 
vessel,  tool ;  and  came  in  Alex.  Gk.  to  si{^.  book.  The  Jews  termed  it  "  the  law," 
or  '"the  five-fifths  of  the  law  ;  "  or,  in  brief,  "  the  fifths,"  ea.  bk.  being  called  "  a 
fifth."  The.  names  in  the  A.  V.  are  fr.  the  Gk.  Ver.  (i.r.  LXX.),  and  partially 
denote  tlieir  snbjects.  The  orig.  Heb.  name  of  ea.  bk.  was  its  first  word  or 
words.  The  Pentateuch  forms  the  first  chief  div.  of  the  0.  T.  :  see  Intro,  to 
ea.  of  the  Jiiu-  liuoht  i-r.yM'i-tifeli/. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  MOSES,  CALLED  GENESIS. 

I.  Title.  Genesis,  fr.  Gk.  y'eviaig,  a  birth  :  bee.  it  descr.  the  generation  or 
production  of  all  things.  This  is  the  LXX.  title.  The  Hebs.  called  this  bk. 
Bcreshith  =  in  the  beginning  :  fr.  the  first  word  in  the  Heb.  text.  II.  Author, 
Moses  ;  for,  at  least,  3,()0()  yrs.  never  doubted  by  Jews  or  Xtians.  T.  Ilobbes 
(Ifi.oO)  objected  that  these  bks.  were  so  called  not  bee.  n-ritten  by,  but  relating 
^0  Moses.  In  proof  of  his  authorship,  we  have — 1.  Unanimous  test,  of  antiquity. 
2.  M.  is  declared  to  be  the  author.  (Ex.  xvii.  H  ;  xxiv.  4 — 7  ;  xxxiv.  27; 
Nu.  xxxii.  2  ;  De.  xxxi.  9,  19 — 24.)  .S.  Confirmed  by  other  0.  T.  -writers  (Jos.  i. 
7,  8;  viii.  34,  3.5;  Jud.  iii.  4  ;  2  K.  xxiii.  25;  2  Ch.  xxx.  If!;  Ezr.  viii.  3; 
Ne.  i.  7,  8).  4.  By  Xt.  and  Aposs.  (Ma.  xix.  7  ;  Lu.  xvi.  29  ;  xxiv.  27  ;  Jo.  i.  17  ; 
vii.  19  ;  Ac.  iii.  22  ;  xxviii.  23  ;  Ro.  x.  .">).  .5.  All  the  Hist,  events  of  Hebrews 
rest  upon  authority  of  these  Bks.  6.  Objections  can  be,  and  oft.  have  been, 
easily  refuted.  III.  Time,  uncertain.  Some  (as  ^«.?<'Jn/«,  ffr.)  think  it  waa 
written  in  Midian  while  M.  was  keeping  the  flocks  of  Jethro  ;  others  (as  Theo- 
doret,  etc.)  that  M.  wrote  it  after  the  exodus  and  giving  of  the  law,  since  prior 
to  the  call  (Ex.  iii.)  he  was  a  private  person,  unendowed  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.  So  also  the  time  covered  by  the  hist,  is  unsettled.  Ace.  to  usual 
computation,  2.3G9  yrs.  ;  but  ace.  to  Dr.  Hales,  3,G19  vrs.  TV.  Design,  two- 
fold. 1.  To  solve  the  problems  of  the  creation,  and  the  intra,  of  moral  evil. 
2.  To  furnish  the  hist,  of  the  patriarchal  church,  as  showing  the  line  of  the 
predicted  Saviour.  "  It  is  a  purely  historical  work.  It  serves  as  the  narrative 
preamble  to  the  legislation  of  ^Moses.  It  is  the  first  vol.  of  the  hist,  of  man  in 
relation  with  God"  (Murphy).  V.  Sources.  Since  the  latest  events  in 
Gen.  occ.  cents,  bef.  the  death  of  M.,  it  becomes  a  question  what  are  the  sources 
to  wh.  it  is  to  be  traced  back.  The  chief  hypotheses  are — 1.  Documentary,  i.e. 
That  M.  formed  Gen.  fr.  an  Elohim,  and  a  Jehovah  record,  with  the  aid  of 
10  smaller  memoirs.  (This  sugg.  by  Astrue,  1753,  is,  in  part,  adopted  by 
Eichhorn.  (rrandierg,  Jiohmer,  etc.)  2.  Fragmentary,  i.e.  that  Gen.  was  single, 
email,  fragmentary  pieces.  Hence  var.  superscriptions,  concluding  formulas, 
repetitions,  vars.  of  style.  (This  the  view  of  MiehaeH.'<,  Jahn,  Vater,  JIartmann, 
Grunde,  etc.).  3.  Complementary,  i.e.  that  the  Jehovist  author  of  Pent,  had 
bef.  him  an  older  document,  that  of  the  Elohist,  wh.  he  remodelled  and 
extended  {Etrnld,  de  Wctfc,  Bleeh.  etc.)  4.  Cry.tfalUzation  (so  called  by  De- 
litzsch).  sugg.  by  Ewald,  who  thought  there  might  be  4  sources  :  2  Elohistic, 
and  2  Jehovi.stic.  5.  The  original  unify  (f  Gen.  (in  com.  with  rest  of  Penta- 
teuch). (This  is  the  view  of  the  Rabbins,  and  of  nearly  all  the  older  theo- 
logians.) And  that  the  \Lse  of  the  twodif.  names  of  God  is  owing  solely  to  the 
two  dif.  significations  of  those  names  {Banhe.  Ilengstenbcrg,  Drechsler,  Haver- 
oiich.  etc.).  ''The  use  of  ea.  of  the  two  names — Jehovah  and  Elohim — is 
everj'where  in  Gen.  adapted  to  the  sense  of  the  passages  in  w'h.  the  writer  baa 
purposely  inserted  the  one  name  or  the  other"  (Haver nick). 


Sgnopis. 


(According  to  Bmh.) 

The  Creation i.  ii. 

Sabbath  and  Fall iL-iii. 

Adam  and  Posterity  to  the  Flood iv. 

Genealogy  of  Patriarchs  v. 

World  bef.  the  Flood vi.-vii.  1-5 

The  Flood vii.  S-viii.  1-13 

Covenant  with  Noah viii.  13-ix.  1-18 

Noah  prophesies  cone,  his  Sous...ix.  18-29 
Confusion    of  Tongues  and  Dispersion 

X.  xi.  10-27 

Life  of  Abraham   xl.  27-xxv.  1-11 

Death  of  A.  to  Sale  of  Joseph  ...xxv.  11-36 
Joseph  and  Israel  in  Egypt  xxxvii.-xlvii.-27 
Death   of   Jacob   and    the    Patriarchs 
xlvii.  27-1. 


(According  to  Ayre.) 
PART  I.  Earlyhist.,etc.,  of  Mankind. 

1.  Creation  and  Eden i.  ii. 

2.  Man's  Fall  and  Expulsion iiL 

3.  Antediluvian  World iv.-vi.-8 

4.  Flood  and  Eestoration vi.  9-ix.-29 

5.  Call  of  Abram,  etc x. 

6.  Confusion  of  Tongues,  and  Descent 

of  the  Chosen  Race xi.-l-26 

PART  II.  Early  hist,  of  Jews. 

1.  Abraham    xi.  27-xxv.  18 

2.  Isaac    xxv.  19-xxxviii.  9 

3.  Jacob XXXV.  28-xxxvi.  43 

4.  Israel  in  Egypt  xxviii.  10-1,-26 


Secti&as. 
I.    Creation       i.    Creation 


II. 


05     I 


L     vi. 


xi.    Isaac 


xii.    Jacob 


(According  to  Murphy.) 
Chapters. 

i.,  il  3 

The  Man   ,,, ii.  4-25   

The  Fall    iii 

The  Race iv 

Line  to  Noah  v.,  vi.  8  

The  Deluge  vi.  9,  viii 

The  Covenant ix 

The  Nations x.,  xi.  9  , 
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Practical  Hints. — 1.  Read  the  Bible  with  prayer.  2.  Go  to  it  to  learn, 
not  to  judge.  3.  Read  it  methodically,  regularly,  day  by  day.  4.  Compare 
Scripture  with  Scripture.  "  God  is  His  own  interpreter  ;  and  He  wall  make  it 
plain."  5.  Apply  as  you  read,  and  practise  what  you  leam.  fi.  Read  with  a 
spirit  of  self-examination.  7.  Judge  of  and  interpret  other  books  by  this  ;  not 
this  by  others.  8.  Be  men  of  one  book,  and  that  book  the  Bible.  Wlien  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  dying,  he  said  to  the  watcher,  "Bring  the  Book."  ""WTiat 
book  ?"  asked  Lockhart.  The  dying  man  replied,  "  There  is  but  ONE  Book." — 
Tojncs  for  Teachers. 
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CHAPTER   THE  FIRST. 

1,  2.  [vv.  1,  2  include  the  hist,  of  the  world  prior  to  the  be^iru 
of  the  six  days.]  (1)  beginning,"  absolutely  :  begin,  of  time  : 
"no  time  bef.  d'eation"*"  :  this  may  rcf.  u.s  back  to  an  epoch, 
hundred.s  of  thousands  of  yrs.  fr.  our  age.'  God,  Ileb.  Eloh'im. 
(plti)="  eternal  powers."''  The  Divine  Name  fr.  this  v.  to  ii.  ii. 
created,*  out  of  nothing  :  gave  being  to  :  the  .  .  earth,/  an 
idiomatic  formula  =  the  whole  world,  the  universe.*"  (2)  earth, 
wherein  now  we  live,  was  then  without  .  .  void,  lif.  wastenesa 
and  emptiness;  i.e.  Chaotic,  deep,  "a  raging  deep  of  wild 
waters  and  storm."     moved,''  lit.  wa-s  hovering,  or  brooding. 

T/ic  creation  (on  the  whole  chapter). — We  learn  that — I.  There 
was  a  beginning,  and  this  -was  the  act  of  God.  II.  The  disorder 
of  primal  creation  is  reduced  to  order  by  the  power  and  intelli- 
gence of  this  Divine  will.  We  might  have  had  matter  created 
by  will,  but  all  miglit  have  remained  shapeless  and  inane.  The 
life  of  God  is  imparted  to  the  chaotic  world.  Light  is  approved 
by  God.  Power  develops  through  will  and  intelligence  into 
emotion.  III.  This  progress  of  creation  passes  from  order,  through 
organization,  into  life,  until  it  culminates  in  man.  Plants  and 
{  animals  are  after  their  kind.  Man  is  after  the  likeness  of  God. 
He  is  subject  to  expres-sed  law — a  king,  he  is  yet  to  obey.  Moral 
law  must  be  recognised  by  him.' 

T/if  bet/inninff. — "Between  the  initial  act  and  the  details  of 
Genesis,  the  world,  for  aught  we  know,  might  have  been  the 
theatre  of  many  revolutions,  the  traces  of  which  Geology  may 
still  investigate,  and  to  which  she,  in  fact,  has  confidently 
appealed  as  the  vestiges  of  so  many  continents  that  have  now 
passed  away."* — "The  first  ver.se  of  Genesis  seems  explicitly  to 
as.sure  the  creation  of  the  universe  and  the  heaven,  including  the 
sidereal  system  and  the  earth,  more  especially  specifying  our 
planet,  as  the  subsequent  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  six  days 
about  to  be  described.  Xo  infoiTnation  is  given  as  to  events 
which  may  have  occun'cd  upon  this  earth,  unconnected  %vith  the 
history  of  man,  between  the  creation  of  its  component  matter, 
recorded  in  the  fu'st  verses,  and  the  era  at  which  its  history  is 
recorded  in  the  second  verse  ;  nor  i.s  any  limit  fixed  to  the  time 
during  which  these  intermediate  events  may  have  been  going  on. 
Millions  of  years  may  have  occupied  the  indefinite  interval 
between  the  beginning  in  which  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth,  and  the  evening  or  commencement  of  the  first  day  of  the 
Mosaic  naiTative." ' 

3 — 5.  (3)  said"  .  .  light,''  it  is  not  said  that  L.  was  now  first 
made:''  but  that  now  at  God's  bidding  it  n-as.  i.e.  M-here  the 
darkness  had  been  (God  Himself  is  light).  (4)  good,'' fitting, 
suitable,  beautiful,  ])crfect.  divided  .  .  darkness,'  separated, 
suffered  not  the  light  to  blend  with  the  darkness  ;/  but  to  alter- 
nate with  it.     (5)  and  .  .  day  .  .  night,  i.e.  the  distinguishing 

"It  13  in  vain  to  I  mark  of  what  we  call  day,   and  night,     evening.  .  day,    lit. 

Inquire      scien-[-the  evening  was:    and  the  morning  was.— Day  One."     We 


the  creation 
n  Jo.  i.  1—3;  He. 
i.  10;  Ps.  cil.  1'5. 
6  Augustine. 
(•    cf.    Mc.Caul. 
"  Aids  to  t'aitli," 
200— '20:1 
d  Murp/iy. 
e  He.  xi.  .3  ;  Col. 
i.  IG;  Re.  iv.  11. 
/Pr.  iii.  19;  Ne. 
ix.  6;  Ps.  xcvi.  5; 
Je.  xxxii.  17. 
g  Al/ord. 
h  Ps.  civ.  30  ;   Is. 
Xl.  13. 

"  The  order  of 
the  universe  has 
a  spiritual  root; 
the  purpose  of 
love  which 
changes  is  also 
the  purpose  of 
love  which 
directs  it.  He 
whocan  bind  and 
loose  the  forces 
of  nature  has 
thus  revealed  the 
eternal  purpose 
in  which  they 
originate."  — 
Westeott. 

i  C.  D.  Bev an, 
LL.B. 

k  IJr.  Chalmers. 
"  Let  us  read 
both  of  God's 
books  —  Nature 
and  Scripture — 
with  reverence, 
humility,  and 
prayer  for  the 
illumination  of 
His  Holy  Spirit; 
and  He  will  re- 
veal Himself  to 
us  in  both.''  — 
Wordsworth. 
I  Or.  Buckland. 


day  one 

a  Ps.  xxxiii.  9; 
cxlviil.  a. 
ftJobiixviii.  19; 
Is.  xlv.  7;  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  16;  2  Co. 
iv.  G. 
c  Wordsworth. 
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know  not  how  often  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  repeated 
dui-ing  the  period  hero  called  One  Bay. 

Light,  and  its  laws. — I.  The  light  God  has  made,  and  His  mind 
concerning  it :  1 .  Physical  light — good ;  light,  sweet ;  pleasant. 
Sun,  the  emblem  of  many  things  ;  cheerful  revealing  ;  2.  Mental  i 
light — good.  Hence  in  some  parts  an  idiot  is  called  "dark."! 
3.  Gospel  light — good  ;  the  light  of  the  stoiy  of  God  ;  light  that  i 
shined  out  of  darkness  to  enlighten  Gentiles  ;  Christ  the  Light  of 
the  world,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  ;  4.  Spiritual  light — good ;  | 
5.  Essential  light — light  of  heaven  from  the  Father  of  lights.  | 
II.  The  law  by  which  it  is  governed  :  1 .  Not  mixed,  but  separated ;  j 
2.  Sons  of  light  must  have  no  communion  with  darkness ;  3. 
Chui'ches  should  be  lights  in  the  world  ;  4.  Truth  not  to  be  mixed 
with  error.  Learn— (1)  Love  the  light ;  (2)  Walk  in  it ;  (3)  Enforce 
the  law  concerning  it. 

An  ancient  tc.^t'tmong  to  the  .^itlUmity  of  the  first  crcatire  fiat. — 
"  In  the  same  way  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
genius,  when  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind  a  just  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Supreme  Being,  has  given  expression  to  it  in 
noble  language,  in  the  beginning  of  his  work  containing  his 
laws  : — •  And  God  said,'  what  1  '  Let  there  be  light :  and  there 
was  light.  Let  the  earth  be  :  and  the  earth  v\'as." "  s—JJay.t  of 
Creation.  The  correct  translation,  '•  evening  was,  and  morning 
was,  day  one,"  makes  it  clear,  that  throughout  the  periods  de- 
scribed as  "  day  one,"  "  a  .second  day,"  etc.,  there  were  evenings  and 
mornings,  the  natural  result  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  ;  and  that  the  period  wh.  is  styled  "  a  day  "  represents  a  series 
of  days  and  nights.'' 

6 — 8.  (G)  firmament,''  expanse,  that  wh.  is  spread  out :  as  by 
beating  ;  as  leaf -gold.  (7)  made,  (not  create  as  v.  1)  formed 
out  of  what  now  existed,  the  .  .  under,  ocean,  seas,  etc. 
the  .  .  above,  rain,  etc.  (8)  heaven,  here  the  region  of  cloud. 
and  .  .  evening,  etc.,  lit.  "  and  evenina"  was,  and  morning  was. 
—Day  T\"^  " 

The  creaiton  of  the  firmament. — Observe,  concerning  the  firma- 
ment,— I.  God's  command—''  let  there  be."  11.  Its  creation — 
"  and  God  made,"  etc.  III.  Its  use  and  design — to  divide  the 
waters  from  the  waters.  IV.  Its  naming — "  heaven."  It  is  the 
visible  heaven,  the  pavement  of  the  holy  city.* 

Never-changing  cloueh. — With  the  movements,  though  silent, 
of  the  clouds,  as,  massively  dark  or  softly  brilliant,  their  swelling 
mountains  change,  unite,  separate,  and  unite  again,  unveiling 
infinite  depths  of  calm,  sweet  azure,  or,  if  it  be  sunset,  fields  of 
clear  burning  brightness  that  seem  to  reach  into  heaven  itself. 
Looking  at  the  clouds  merely  as  aqueducts,  we  miss  the  chief 
part  of  their  beautiful  ministry,  which  is  to  fill  the  sky  with  the 
idea  of  life.  Rhymesters  and  parlour  naturalists  would  have  us 
believe  that  skies,  to  be  perfectly  beautiful,  must  be  '•  cloudless." 
It  is  not  only  not  true,  but  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
things  for  it  to  be  true.  The  skies  even  of  Italy  are  not  cloudless, 
except,  as  in  our  o^vn  country,  at  certain  periods,  and  derive  their 
charm  from  their  transparency,  rather  than  from  cloudlessness. 
Clouds  are  to  the  heavens  what  human  beings  are  to  the  earth. 
They  dwell  in  them  and  move  about  in  them,  various  in  their 
aspects  and  their  missions,  as  men  and  women ;  and  as  of  the  latter 


B.C.  4004. 

tiflcally,  as  some 
have  done,  of 
what  kind  thia 
first-created 
light  was." — Al- 
ford.  "  It  is  now 
tolerably  well 
understood,  that 
the  light  is  not 
conditioned  by 
perfected  lumi- 
nous bodies,  but, 
on  the  contrary, 
that  light  bodies 
are  conditioned 
by  a  preceding 
luminous  ele- 
ment." —  Lange, 
"  God's  speaking 
is  His  willing, 
and  His  willing 
is  His  doing." — 
Bp.  Hall, 
d  Ecc.  xi.  7. 
e2Co.  vi.  14;  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  10;  civ.  20. 
/but  see  Bush  in 
Ice. 

"  Light  ethereal, 
first  of  things, 
quintessence 
l)ure.''— Milton, 
g  Longinns,  De 
'Subl.  ix. 
h  MeCa  u  stand. 

day  two 

a  Job  ix.  9 ;  Ps. 
xix.  1  ;  cxlviii.  4; 
cslvii.  8;  Is.  xl. 
22;  Je.  li.  15; 
Job  xxxTii.  16. 

b  M.  Henry. 

"The  poets  fabu- 
lously fancied 
that  the  giants 
scaled  heaven  by 
heaping  moun- 
tain upon  moun- 
tain. What  was 
their  fancy  is  the 
Gospel  truth.  If 
you  would  get  to 
heaven  you  must 
climb  thither  by 
putting  Mount 
Sion  upon  ]\tount 
Sin  ai."  —  Bp. 
Hopkins. 

"Clouds  that 
looked  as  though 
an  angol  in  his 
upward  flight 
had  left  his 
mantle  floating 
in  mid-air."—/. 
HailHe. 
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e  Orindon. 

day  three 
a  Je.  V.  -Ji;  •-'  Pe. 
lii.  5  ;  Job  xxvi. 
10;  Ps.  XIX.  7; 
xcv.  5;  cxxxvi. 
6;  Ecc.  i.  7. 
"  1.  The  use  of 
the  sea  in  the 
economy  of  crea- 
tion should  lead 
us  to  admire  the 
wisdom  of  God. 
It  supplies  water 
for  rain,  rivers, 
etc. ;  coola  the 
air  and  wind ; 
preserved  fresh 
by  currents, 
tides,  salt,  etc. ; 
is  a  wonderful 
storehouse  of 
provision.  '.'.Are 
our  sins  like  a 
stone  cast  into 
the  sea  —  for- 
given and  for- 
gotten? 3.  Have 
we  that  right- 
eousness that 
abounds  as  the 
waves  of  the  sea? 
4.  Avoid  that 
wickedness 
which  makes 
man  as  a  trou- 
bled Rea.."-Topics 
for  Teachers. 
T.  9,  10.  W.Jones 
(Najland),  Con- 
siderations on 
the  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Earth 
and  its  Minerals. 
Wis.  vi.  58. 
6  Dr.  U.  BashneU. 
"  I  cannot  look 
upon  the  ocean 
and  the  moun- 
tains without 
loving  them;  and 
I  am  greater 
than  they  be- 
cause I  can    do 

BO.' 

e  Uarlwig. 

a  Ps.  cxlvii.  8; 
He.  vL  7. 

This  div.  is  sim- 
ple and  nat.  It 
proceeds  upon 
two  concur, 
marks,  the  struc- 
ture and  the  seed. 
In  the  first  the 
green  leaf,  or 
blade,  is  promi- 
nent;   in  the 


come  all  the  true  dignity  and  grace  of  earth,  so  of  the  former 
comes  every  splendour  that  glorifies  the  Bky.« 

9,  10.  (9)  gathered,"  out  of  the  watery  desert.  Hitherto 
land  and  water  formed  one  mas.s.  and  .  .  appear,  the  up- 
heaving of  the  land,  etc.  (10)  earth,  Heb.  A  retz  ==  land,  earth- 
soil,  seas,  the  ocean.  The  Heb.  yamin,  is  fr.  a  word  =  tumul- 
tuous agitation. 

Moral  I/.W.1  of  tJw  sea. — I.  One  great  problem  of  God,  in  building 
a  school  for  man,  was,  how  to  distribute  the  school.  No  one 
government  could  occupy  the  whole  domain.  But,  since  the 
world  is  distributed  into  nations,  which  are  likely  to  be  hostile 
to  each  other,  they  need  to  be  separated  by  natural  barriers.  This 
is  well  effected  by  spreading  the  sea  betAveen  them.  II.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  sea  has  oftentimes  contributed  to  the  moral 
and  social  advancement  of  the  race,  by  separating  one  part  of  the 
world  even  from  the  know  ledge  of  another,  and  preserving  it  fci. 
discovery  and  occupation  at  an  advanced  period  of  history. 
III.  WTiile  oceans  have  a  disconnecting  power,  they  "have,  at  the 
same  time,  a  connecting  power,  bringing  all  regions  and  climes 
into  correspondence  and  commercial  interchange.  The  good 
resulting  from  commerce  is  incalculable  :  1.  Its  spirit  is  thfe 
spirit  of  peace  ;  2.  The  nations  engaged  in  it  will,  of  course,  be 
the  most  forward  nations  ;  3.  Through  it.  these  nations,  most 
forward  in  art,  are  gradually  civilizing  barbarous  tribes  ;  4.  It 
opens  the  way  for  the  universal  spread  of  Christianity.  TV.  The 
sea  has  yet  another  kind  of  moral  use.  more  direct  than  the  others, 
in  the  influences  it  has  over  the  minds<of  msn.  How  many  have 
received  lessons  of  patience  and  humility  from  the  ocean  I  * 

The  hrnrfit.^  of  the  ocean. — How  numberless  are  the  blessings 
we  owe  to  the  ocean,  the  father  and  sustainer  of  all  organic  life  ! 
He  it  is  that  feeds  the  streams,  that  fills  the  lake,  that  bubbles  in 
the  spring,  that  foams  in  the  cataract,  or  rushes  along  in  the 
mountain  torrent.  Should  his  eternal  fountains  be  dried  up,  the 
blooming  surface  of  the  earth  would  be  converted  into  a  nake(2 
waste.  To  him  we  owe  the  magnificence  of  our  forests,  the 
verdure  of  our  meadows,  the  beauty  of  our  fields.  It  is  his 
waters  we  enjoy  in  the  luscious  fruits  of  our  orchards,  or  quaff 
in  the  juice  of  the  exhilarating  grape.  They  circulate  in  the 
veins  of  numberless  animals, — of  the  bee.  which  offers  us  the 
sweet  tribute  of  its  honey ;  of  the  bird,  that  charms  us  with  its 
melodious  song ;  of  the  domestic  quadruped,  on  whose  flesh  we 
feed,  and  whose  services  are  indispensable  to  our  welfare.  Nay, 
our  own  blood  is  originally  drawn  from  the  wells  of  the  ocean, 
and  is  constantly  refreshed  and  replenished  from  its  exhaustlesa 
sources.' 

11—13.  (1 1 )  grass,"  tender  budding  grass,  seed,  the  striking 
feature  of  this  second  class,  fruit,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
third  class.  (12)  seed  .  .  kind,  answering  to  the  nature  of  the 
herb.  fr.  wh.  the  same  kind  of  herb  would  grow,  whose  .  . 
itself,  who.sc  seed  is  in  the  fruit,  good,  answering  to  His 
purpose.     (13)  and  .  .  day,  Heb.  as  before. — Day  Three. 

Creation  of  plants. — These  verses  show  God's  thoughtfulnesa 
and  care  with  regard  to — I.  The  present  :  1 .  Man  is  about  to  be 
created  :  2.  At  his  creation,  his  wants  will  require  to  be  satisfied  ; 
3.  Therefore,  to  meet  these  wants  at  once  the  means  for  supply- 
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ing  them  are  created  beforehand.  II.  The  distant  future.  Each 
herb  contained  the  seeds  of  futm-e  representatives  of  their  kind. 
Thus,  a  second  creation  was  avoided.'' 

Tlw  fndtfulnrss  of  ijlants. — The  botanist  Ray  tells  us  that  he 
counted  2,000  grains  of  maize  on  a  single  plant  of  maize  sprung 
from  one  seed,  4,000  seeds  on  one  plant  of  sunflower,  32,000 
on  a  single  poppy  plant,  and  36,000  seeds  on  one  plant  of 
tobacco.  Pliny  tells  us  that  a  Roman  governor  in  Africa  sent  to 
the  Emperor  Augustus  a  single  plant  of  corn  with  340  stems, 
bearing  340  ears, — that  is  to  say,  at  least  60,000  grains  of  com 
had  been  produced  from  a  single  seed.  In  modem  times  12,780 
grains  have  been  produced  by  a  single  grain  of  the  famous  com 
of  Smyrna.  In  eight  years  as  much  com  might  spring  from 
one  seed  as  would  supply  all  mankind  with  bread  for  a  year  and 
a  half." 

14,  15.  (14)  lights,  luminaries,  repositories  of  light,  centres 
of  radiant  light,  divide  .  .  night,"  the  purpose  they  were  to 
serve  in  relation  to  the  earth.  signs,  of  time,  and  place, 
seasons,*  the  nat.  seasons  of  the  year,  and  .  .  years,  mark- 
ing off,  by  the  earth's  revolution,  days  and  years.  (15)  to  .  . 
earth,  to  shine  upon,     and  .  .  so,  the  result  was  as  God  willed. 

The  great  tme-lieeper. — What  are  the  benefits  God  intends  to 
secure  for  us,  by  the  arrangements  here  made '/  By  this  means. 
He — I.  Compels  men,  as  far  as  they  can  be  compelled,  to  reckon 
their  time,  or  number  their  days  aright.  II.  Calls  us  often  to  a 
reckoning  with  oui'selves  under  the  most  impressive  influences. 
III.  Invites  us  to  new  purposes  of  future  life.  IV.  Teaches  us, 
in  the  most  impressive  manner  possible,  the  value  of  time.  V. 
Impresses  upon  us,  as  a  truth  of  practical  moment,  that  every- 
thing must  be  done  in  its  time.  VI.  Reminds  us  both  of  our 
rapid  transit  here  and  immortality  hereafter.  VII.  Teaches  us 
that  there  is  a  changeless  empire  of  being,  which  the  established 
round  of  seasons  and  years,  and  the  mechanical  order  of  heaven 
itself  suggests  and  confirms." 

Sunset  on  the  mountains. — First  there  comes  a  flood  of  rosy 
light,  and  then  a  deep  bright  crimson,  like  the  ruby's  flash  or  the 
sapphire's  blaze,  and  then  a  circlet  of  flaming  peaks  studs  the 
horizon.  It  looks  as  if  a  great  conflagration  were  about  to  begin. 
But  suddenly  the  light  fades,  and  piles  of  cold  pale  white  rise 
above  you.  You  can  scarce  believe  them  to  be  the  sg,me  moun- 
tains. But,  quick  as  the  lightning,  the  flash  comes  again.  A 
flood  of  glory  rolls  once  more  along  their  summits.  It  is  a  last 
and  mighty  blaze.  Yoh  feel  as  if  it  were  a  struggle  for  life — as  if 
it  were  a  war  waged  by  spirits  of  darkness  against  these  celestial 
forms.  The  struggle  is  over  ;  the  darkness  has  prevailed.  These 
mighty  mountain  tombs  are  extinguished  one  after  one  ;  and 
cold  ghastly  piles  of  sepulchral  hue,  which  you  shiver  to  look  up 
at,  and  which  remind  you  of  the  dead,  rise  still  and  calm  in  the 
firmament  above  you.  You  feel  relieved  when  darkness  inter- 
poses its  veil  betwixt  you  and  them.  The  night  sets  in  deep  and 
calm,  and  beautiful,  with  troops  of  stars  overhead.  The  voice 
of  streams,  all  night  long,  fills  the  silent  hills  with  melodious 
echoes.  <* 

16 — 19.  (16)  two  .  .  lights, 'I  sun  and  moon,  the  .  .  day, 
the  8un:  Dia.  853,000  ms.;  Bulk,  1,400,000  times  larger  than 
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second,  the  stalk; 
in  the  third,  the 
woody  texture. 
In  the  "rst,  the 
seed  is  ot  con- 
spicuou  ;  in  the 
second,  it  is  con- 
spicuous ;  in  the 
third,  it  is  en- 
closed in  a  fruit, 
wh.  is  conspi- 
cuous."-J^urpAy. 
f.  11, 12.  D.  Wil- 
liams, S.S.,  1 115. 
6  L.  Masters, 
e  Oaussen. 

day  four 

a  Ps.  Ixxiv.  16, 
17;  civ.  19—23. 

b  Ge.  viii.  22. 

Light  pas  ses 
from  the  sun  to 
the  earth,  a  space 
of  ninety  -  one 
millions  of  miles, 
in  eight  minutes, 
and  the  beams  of 
the  smal  lest 
taper  are  visible 
at  sea,  in  a  dark 
night,  for  at 
least  three  miles; 
so  that  the  par- 
ticles of  light  in- 
s  tantaneously 
fill  a  spherical 
space  of  six  miles 
in  diameter,  or 
1,130,976  cubical 
miles. 

c  Dr.  H.  BushneU. 

"  The  sun  doth 
rise,  and  shuts 
the  lids  of  all 
heaven's  lesser 
eyes."  —  Poole'i 
"  Parnassus." 

The  sun, 
God's  crest  upon 
His  azure  shield 
the    heavens." — 
bailey. 

V.  14.  /.  Fawcett, 
S.S.,  ii.  419;  W. 
Sharpe,  160;  Bp. 
Wilberforce,  73. 

d  Dr.  Wyiie. 


a  Je.  xxxi.  35; 
Ps.  cxxxvi.  7—^ 
xU.  4—6. 
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earth  ;  Dist.  ab.  91,000,000  ms.  fr.  earth  ;  Hota.  on  axia  25  dys. 
8  hrs.  !t  mill,  lesser  .  .  night,  moon  :  Dia.  2,105  ms.  ;  Bulk, 
one  eighty-ninth  ])arL  of  earth  ;  Dist.  2;v.t,000  ms.  He  .  .  also,'' 
number  incalculable,  ab.  2,(K)0  visible  to  naked  eye  on  a  clear 
night :  nearest  fixed  star  19  billions  of  m.s.  fr.  earth  :  and  this  S. 
is  estimated  to  be  more  than  half  as  large  ag.  as  the  Sun.  (17) 
give  .  .  earth,  all  light.  Avhether  physical  or  spiritual,  the  gift 
of  God— the  Father  of  lights.  (18)  rule  .  .  divide  .  .  dark- 
ness, the  purpo.se  they  serve  in  rela.  to  the  earth.  (19)  and 
.  .  day,  Heb.  as  bef.— Day  Four. 

The  qflicc  of  the  stars  for  the  earth. — They  are — I.  God's  sign  for 
faith.  II.  Sacred  signs  for  the  festive  periods  of  the  solemniza- 
tion of  the  faith.  III.  Spiritual  watchers,  and  guides  for  the 
spii-itual  life  of  man.     IV.  Homes  of  life  for  creature-life." 

'The  order  of  nature. — A  clergyman  asked  an  old  negro  his 
reasons  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  a  God.  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
"  I  have  been  here  going  hard  upon  fifty  years.  Every  day  since 
I  have  been  in  this  world,  I  see  the  sun  rise  in  the  east  and  set  in 
the  west.  The  north  star  stands  where  it  did  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  it ;  the  seven  stars  and  Job's  coffin  keep  on  the  same  path  in 
the  sky,  and  never  turn  out.  It  ain't  so  with  man's  works.  He 
makes  clocks  and  watches :  they  may  run  well  for  a  while  ;  but 
they  get  out  of  fix,  and  stand  stock  still.  But  the  sun  and  moon 
and  stars  keep  on  the  same  way  all  the  while.  There  is  a  power 
which  makes  one  man  die,  and  another  get  well ;  that  sends  the 
rain,  and  keeps  everything  in  motion." 

20 — 23.  (20)  let  .  .  forth,"  let  the  waters  craml.  teem,  smarm. 
the  .  .  life,  breath,  the  vital  principle,  and  .  .  fly,  birds  not 
formed  fr.  the  water  (.svy  ii.  19)  :  it  may  be  trans.  '•  and  let  the 
fowl  fly,  etc."''  above  .  .  heaven,  lit.  towards  the  face  of  the 
expanse.  (21)  -whales,  sea  momters  :  inclusive  of  mammifera 
and  non-mammifers.<^  moveth,  or  creepeth.  kind,  variety, 
species,  nature.  (22)  blessed,  i.e.  gave  them  power  to  propagate 
their  several  species.  (23)  and  .  .  day,  Heb.  as  bef. — Day 
Five. 

The  sea  teembifj  n-ith  life. — A  correspondent  of  the  newspaper 
press  wTites  the  following  account  from  the  Gulf  of  Siam  :  '•  We 
steamed  forward  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  knots  an  hour,  and  a 
wonderful  spectacle  presented  itself.  Athwart  the  vessel  long 
white  waves  of  light  were  seen  rushing  towards  it,  ever  brighter 
and  in  swifter  motion,  till  they  seemed  to  flow  together,  and  at 
length  nothing  could  be  seen  on  the  water  but  a  whirling  white 
light.  Looking  steadfastly  at  it,  the  water,  the  air.  and  the 
horizon  seemed  blended  in  one :  thick  streamers  of  mist  seemed 
to  float  by  both  sides  of  the  ship  with  frantic  speed.  The  appear- 
ances of  colour  resembled  these  which  arise  when  one  turns  a 
black  and  striped  ball  so  quickly  that  the  white  stripes  seem  to 
run  together.  The  spectacle  lasted  for  five  minutes,  and  was 
repeated  once  again  for  two  minutes.  No  doubt  it  was  caused 
by  shoals  of  animalculaj  in  the  water." 

day  six  24,  25.  (24)  cattle,  graminivorous,  tamable,  and  .  .  thing, 

"ihivve carefully  I  as  reptiles,     and  .  .  earth,  beast  of  prev.     (25)  God  .  .  earth, 

a^'UTca'^o(^  ln\-\'^^^^^-  ^^^  ^^^'^^  "''''^^-  creepeth  .  .  earth,  Heb.  for  earth 
nfaia°anci  bMs  '  -^iJamah.  Arctz,  used  hitherto  =  the  earth  as  a  whole.  Adamah, 
engraven  on  the  '  now  first  used,  cognate  to  Adam. 
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fc  Ps.  cxlviii.  ••); 
viii.  .3,  4;  Is.  xl. 
26. 

Herflchel  calcu- 
lated that  in  fif- 
teen minutes, 
1(1,000  stars 
crossed  the  field 
of  his  telescope 
when  directed 
towils.  one  pt.  of 
the  Milky  Wny. 
"  Biblical  astro- 
nomy is  derived 
fr.  mere  optical 
appearance ;  the 
eye  alone  is  the 
juil;?e;  the  moon 
is  represented  as 
the  second  of  the 
great  heavenly 
orbs,  and  as  a 
luminous  body ; 
the  stars  are  no- 
thingelsebuther 
companions;  and 
their  only  end  is 
to  shed  their 
chaste  lustre  on 
our  sma-ll  pla- 
net."— KaHsch. 
c  Lange. 

day  five 

a  Ps.  civ.  24,  25. 

I)  Bitsh. 

c  Kalisch  "  Mon- 
strous crawlers 
that  wriggle 
through  the 
water,  or  scud 
along  the  banks." 
— Uurphy.  "Vast 
f  islies,  croco- 
diles, serpents." 
—  Worditcorth.  rf. 
Job  vii.  12 ;  Is. 
xxvii.  1;  E.x.  vii. 
9.  Gesemiis  869. 
t:  20.  R  need, 
Saa-ed  DiograpUy, 
32. 
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T/ie  anlmalu  of  ike  earth  as  the  forerunners  of  man. — I.  The 
first  signs  and  pictures  of  human  life.  II.  Its  most  intimate 
assi  stants.     III.  Its  fii-st  conditions." 

The  animal  creation. — Agassiz  and  A.  A.  Gould  estimate  the 
number  of  vertehrated  animals  at  20,000.  About  1,500  species 
of  mammals  are  ascertained  ;  probable  number,  2,000.  Birds, 
well  known,  4,000  or  5,000  species ;  probable  number  6,000. 
Heptiles,  1,500  described  species  ;  probable  number,  2,(X)0.  Mshes, 
5,000  to  6,000  in  the  museums  of  Europe  ;  probable  number,  8,000 
or  10,000.  3follnsks  in  collections,  8,000  or  10,000.  Marine  shells, 
bivalve  and  univalve,  in  collections,  5,000  or  6,000  ;  and  land  and 
tluviatile  shells,  2,000.  Total  number  of  mollusks  probably  exceeds 
15,000  species.  Insects,  in  collections,  probably  60,000  or  70,000 
species;  probable  number  of  articulata,  100,000  ;  species,  200,000. 
Add  to  these  10,000  for  radiata  (echini,  star-fishes,  medusae,  and 
polypi),  and  we  have  about  250,000  species  of  living  animals  ; 
and  supposing  the  number  of  fossil  species  to  equal  them,  we 
have,  at  a  very  moderate  computation,  half  a  million  species. 
We  quote  this  estimate  from  MM.  Agassiz  and  Gould's  Pi-inciples 
of  Zoology,  Part  I.  ISiS.  The  numbers  are  considered  to  be 
mostly  under  the  present  mark  ;  the  birds,  for  example,  are  cer- 
tainly more  numerous,  and  probably  amount  to  8,000  species.* 

26 — 28.  (26)  and  .  .  said,  now  that  the  home  had  been  pre- 
pared, man,  Heb.  Adam  =  red.  image  .  .  likeness,  prob. 
synonymous  terms  =  shadow,  resemblance  :  ref .  to  man's  spiritual 
nature,  dominion, «  rule,  authority,  over,  etc.,  relation  of 
man  to  rest  of  creatures  that  of  sovereignty  :  by  force  of  reason 
he  everywhere  makes  his  power  felt.  (27)  so,  etc.,''  having  thus 
deliberated  ;  He  executed  His  resolve.  (28)  blessed,  etc.,''  see 
on  V.  22.     The  chief  element  in  this  blessing  being  supremacy. 

Ma7i  in  God's  image.— I.  In  what  the  image  of  God  upon  man 
consisted.  In — 1.  The  possession  of  moral  ix)wers  and  suscepti- 
bilities ;  2.  The  pure  and  righteous  state  of  his  whole  nature ; 
3.  His  relative  position  towards  other  terrestrial  creatures.  II.  That 
great  blessedness  was  involved  in  the  possession  of  God's  image. 
1.  What  were  its  elements?  The  image  of  God  in  man  was  a 
miiTor  —  (1)  Of  God;  (2)  Of  God  to  other  creatures;  (3)  In 
which  God  saw  Himself.  2.  What  blessings  resulted  from  it? 
(1)  Supreme  good  to  man  himself;  (2)  High  satisfaction  and 
glory  to  God.  Reflections — (1)  Hoav  sadly  changed  is  human 
nature  !  (2)  How  elevated  is  the  Christian  !  (3)  How  blessed  is 
God!<i 

The  sovereignty  of  man. — Among  the  pictures  at  Apsley  House 
is  "  Van  Amburgh  in  the  Den  with  Lions  and  Tigers,"  painted  by 
Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.A.,  after  the  instructions  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  pointed  out  the 
passage  (Gen.  i.  26)  in  which  dominion  is  given  to  Adam  over 
the  earth  and  animals.  The  Duke  "  caused  the  text  to  be  in- 
scribed on  the  frame  as  an  autliority  which  conferred  on  him  a 
privilege  of  power,  and  gave  to  himself  '  the  great  commission,' 
which  he  carried  out  on  the  fields  of  battle  and  chase." 

29—31.  (29)  said,  to  man.  behold,  all  this  thoughtful  I  food  for  man 
consideration  is  indeed  a  matter  lor  wondei-.  given  .  .  herb,  |  a  Ps.  xxiv.  i ; 
etc..'^  the  whole  vegetable  world,  meat,  food,  sustenance. ,  ex  v.  it;;  i  Ti.  vi. 
(30)   and  .  .  earth,    etc,,''    assignment  of    food    to    annnuls. 


numerous  obe- 
lisks brought 
from  Egypt  to 
ancient  Home. 
In  the  general 
character,  which 
IS  all  that  can 
have  been  pre- 
served, these  re- 
presenta tions 
perfectly  resem- 
ble the  originals 
as  we  see  them. 
M.  Geoffrey  St. 
Hilaire  collected 
numerous  mum- 
mies and  skele- 
tonsof  tliL' 
present  day." — 
Cuvier. 

a  Lange. 

6  Timbs. 

V.  25.  W.  Jones, 
Wks.  vi.  27. 


creation  of 
man 

a  Ge.  ix.  2.    Ps. 

viii.  G;  Ja.  iii.  7. 

6  Ec.  vii.  29 ,  Is. 
Ixiv.  8;  Ge.  v.  1  ; 
Ja.  iii.  9;  Ps.  c. 
3;  Ac.  xvii.  2G. 
c  Ps.  cxxvii.  3; 
cxxviii.  3,  4 ;  Is. 
xlv.  IS. 

"  The  new  and 
brilliant  science 
of  geology  attests 
that  man  was  the 
last  of  created 
beings  in  this 
planet.  If  her 
data  be  consis- 
tent and  true, 
and  worthy  of 
scientiflo  con- 
sideration, she 
affords  conclu- 
sive evidence 
that,  as  we  are 
told  in  Scripture, 
he  cannot  have 
occupied  the 
earth  longer  than 
six  thousand 
years."  —  llxtch- 
cock. 

d  S.  Martin. 


Job    xxxvi. 


IG 


aicyfsJiS. 
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3\ ;  Qe.  ix.  3 ;  Pb. 
cxrxvi.  2.^;  cxlvi. 
7;  Ac.  xiv.  17. 
b  Ph.  civ.  14,  15; 
cxiv.  15,  16; 
cxlvii.  9. 

e  Pa.  civ.  24 ;  1 
Ti.  iv.  4;  De. 
xxxii.  4. 
d  Ex.  xxxi.  17. 
"  God,  we  are 
told,  looked  upon 
the  world  after 
Ho  had  created 
it,  and  p  ro- 
nounced  it  good; 
bat  ascetic 
pietists,  in  their 
wisdom,  cast 
their  eyes  over 
it,  and  substan- 
tially pronounce 
V.  a  dead  failure, 
i.  miserable  pro- 
duction, a  poor 
concern." — Bovee. 
e  Anon. 

"Thereisnot  the 
least  flower  but 
seems  to  hold  up 
its  head,  and  to 
look  pleasantly. 
in  the  secret 
sense  of  thegood- 
ness  of  its  hea- 
venly Maker." — 
South. 
/D.Page. 


the  Sabbath 

a  He.  iv.  4. 

"  Such  an  hjTJO- 
thesis  [that  the 
day  was  twenty- 
four  hrs.  loog] 
would  be  in- 
volved in  the 
absu  rdi  ty  of 
limiting  God's 
rest  on  the 
seventh  day  to 
ftdayof  the  same 
length,  whereas 
we  know  that 
that  rest  is  en- 
during."-.4//orrf. 

6  Ex.  XX.  8—11, 
rxxi.  13—17:  Is 
Ivi.  2;  He.  iv.  9 
—11;  Jo.  IX.  19, 
26;  Ac.  xvi.  13; 
XX.  7;lCo.xvi.  2. 


1(31)  saw,  i)erfect  knowledge  in  that  omniscient  glance,  and 
'.  .  good,"  ea.  .step  was  good;  the  whole,  very  t/ood.  and.  . 
day,"*  lit. — Day  ,Six. 

(Tod\'<  approbation  of  ITis  worhi. — Let  us  consider — I.  The 
natural  truths  a.sserted  hj  our  text.  Among  these  are — 1.  The 
true  origin  of  all  thing.s — "  Grod  saw  everything  that  He  had 
made;"  2.  The  original  perfection  of  all  things — "very  good," 
"  very  good,"  as  being — (1)  Well  adapted  to  answer  their  particular 
intention ;  (2)  Conducive  to  the  perfection  of  the  wliole ;  (3)  Well 
calculated  to  promote  the  Creator's  glory  ;  3.  God"s  approbation  of 
His  work.  He  saw  it  very  good.  II.  The  moral  truths  suggested. 
1.  Gratitude:  2.  Hatred  of  sin;  3.  The  discontinuing  of  all  evil; 
4.  Reformation  and  return  to  virtue ;  5.  Humility ;  6.  A  groufid 
of  hope  and  encouragement.* 

The  ereation  of  man. — The  study  of  life,  palaeontologically 
regarded,  necessarily  involves  the  creation  and  first  appearanc* 
of  man  on  the  globe  :  and  on  this  subject  much  discussion  has 
taken  place,  unprofitable  alike  to  science  and  to  the  cause  of 
Christian  theology.  So  far  as  geological  evidence  goes,  we  have 
no  trace  of  man  or  of  his  works  till  we  arrive  at  the  superficial 
accumulations — the  coral  conglomerates,  the  bone  breccias,  the 
cave  deposits,  and  the  peat  mosses  of  the  current  epoch.  It  is 
true,  that  so  far  as  the  earlier  formations  are  concerned,  the 
evidence  is  purely  negative ;  but  taking  into  account  all  that 
palseontology  has  revealed  touching  the  other  families  of  ani- 
mated nature,  the  fair  assumption  is  that  man  was  not  called 
into  being  till  the  commencement  of  the  current  geological  era, 
and  about  the  time  when  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the  sea  and 
land  received  their  present  configuration,  and  were  peopled  by 
those  genera  and  species  which  (with  a  few  local  removals,  and 
still  fewer  extinctions)  yet  adorn  their  forests  and  inhabit  their 
land  and  waters./ 


CHAPTER    THE  SECOND. 

1 — 3.  (1)  finished,  perfected,  host,  Heb.  nig.  a  band  duly 
disposed  and  marshalled  :  an  army  in  battle  array.  Creation  per- 
fected, arranged,  laws  and  relations  fixed.  (2)  ended,  had 
ended,  rested,''  ceased  fr.  work :  not  involving  idea  of  weari- 
ness. (3)  sanctified,''  set  it  apart  as  holy.  "Separated  fr.  other 
days,  and  gave  it  a  higher  significance."  <^ 

The  Bivitw  Sabbath. — We  see  in  God's  Sabbath — I.  The  Divine 
completion  of  His  creative  work.  Creation  ended  with  the  sixth 
day's  work.  The  fact  is  in  harmony  ^"th — 1.  The  disclosures  of 
science  in  its  history  of  the  world  SCTust;  2.  The  world's  history 
as  the  record  of  mc-al  and  religious  special  acts  on  God's  part ; 
3.  The  brief  references  in  the  other  sacred  writings  to  the  physical 
activity  of  the  Creator.  II.  The  Divine  contemplation  of  it. 
Learn  here  —  1.  Evil  has  no  natural  place  in  the  universe; 
2.  ISIatter  is  not  necessarily  hcstile  to  God ;  3.  The  present  con- 
dition of  things,  so  changed  from  that  which  God  first  looked 
upon,  must  be  the  result  of  some  catastrophe.  III.  The  Divine 
rest  after  it.  1.  It  was  a  season  of  rest;  2.  The  rest  was  blessed 
by  God ;  3.  There  was  an  appointment  of  a  similar  blessed  rest 
for  His  creatures.     Learn — (1)  There  is  a  place  and  time  for 
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rest ;  (2)  The  condition  on  which  rest  may  be  claimed  is  that  men 
work;  (3)  This  rest  should  be  a  happy  rest;  (4)  Tlie  rest  under 
such  sanction  ought  to  be  religious  ;  (5)  The  rest  for  man  which 
God's  sabbath  implies  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  portion  of 
the  race.'' 

The  first  Sabbath. — Hugh  Miller  remarks,  that  while  we  find 
it  recorded  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  '"days"  that  ''the  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  first  day,"  it  is  not  said  of  the  seventh 
day  that  "the  evening,''  Sec.  WTiat  is  the  natural  conclusion,  but 
that  the  day  is  not  yet  ended  ?  And  hence  Miller's  sublime 
suggestion,  that  God,  having  made  man,  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  fi-om  His  material  creation ;  and  this  is  now  God's  sabbath 
day,  in  which  He  is  can-ying  on  the  redemption  of  man,  the 
transformation  of  man,  the  salvation  of  man,  and  eventually  the 
glorification  of  man.« 

4 — 7.  (4)  generations,  origin,  order,  purposcAetc.  day, 
period,  coiu-se  of  time.  Lord  God,  Jehovah  Elohim  (hitherto 
the  Divine  Name  is  Elohim).  The  word  Jehovah  occurs  ab.  6,000 
times  in  Scripture.  (5)  plant  .  .  herb,  reversion  to  third  day  of 
creation  (i.  11 — 1.3),  when  the  earth  was  void  of  vegetable  life. 
rain  .  .  man  .  .  ground, «  both  conditions  of  cultivation — rain 
and  human  care — being  absent.  ((>)  mist,  fog-vapour,  earth, 
ha-aretz.  ground,  adamah.  (7)  formed,  fashioned,  shaped. 
dust  .  .  ground,''  man  a  fragile  "  vessel  in  the  potter's  hand." 
and  .  .  life,<^  of  no  other  living  creature  do  we  read  this,  man 
,  .  soul,<*  "  materialism  ■^^^ll  never  explain  these  words."' 

The  primeval  condition  of  the  earth  and  of  man  (on  v.  4 — 25). 
• — In  these  verses  the  state  of  things  on  the  earth  at  its  first 
creation  is  briefly  described.  I.  The  economy  of  the  kingdom  of 
inanimate  nature,  or  the  vegetable  world,  was  fitted  at  once  to 
maintain  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  to  provide  for  the  welfare 
of  man,  as  a  compound  being  having  both  body  and  soul  (vs.  5 
7).  Three  things  are  here  implied  as  necessary  to  the  growth  of 
plants — 1.  Soil;  2.  Climate;  3.  Culture.  II.  The  moral  world 
also,  the  spiritual  kingdom,  was  rightly  adjusted.  Man — 1.  As  a 
sentient  being,  was  placed  in  an  earthly  paradise  (vs.  8 — 15)  ; 
2.  As  a  rational  and  religious  being,  was  subjected  to  a  Divine 
law  (vs.  16,  17)  ;  3.  As  a  social,  or  companionable  being,  was 
furnished  with  human  fellowship  (vs.  18 — 25)./ 
.  3Ian,  a  living  soul. — He  did  not  merely  possess  it;  he  became 
it.  It  was  his  proper  being,  his  truest  self,  the  man  in  the  man. 
All  organised  beings  have  life  in  common,  each  after  its  kind. 
This,  therefore,  all  animals  possess,  and  man  as  an  animal.  But. 
in  addition  to  this,  God  transferred  into  man  a  higher  gift,  and 
epecially  inbreathed  even  a  living — that  is,  self -subsisting — soul ; 
a  soul  having  its  life  in  itself.? 

8,  9.  (8)  and  .  .  planted,  man's  first  home  in  the  world 
divinely  contrived:  specially  fruitful  and  beautiful,  garden, 
or  park,  idea  of  inclosure.  eastward,  foreplace :  this  sugges- 
tive of  its  being  in  the  best  part  of  the  district  called  Eden," 
delight,  this  the  name,  not  of  the  garden,  but  of  the  region 
wherein  it  was  situated.  It  is  quite  undecided  where  E.  was.'' 
(9)  grow  .  .  food,  realising  the  old  Spartan  prayer,  '■  grant  us  the 
beautiful  with  the  good."  the  .  .  life,<^  "  the  fruit  whereof  con- 
ferred immoi-tality."''*    "A  symbolical  tree,  a  sign  not  only  of  a 
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c  Knohel,  "  This 
higher  signifi- 
cance waa  not 
fully  brought  out 
till  the  giving  of 
the  jSIosaic  law; 
though  there  are 
traces  of  the  re- 
currence of  the 
day  being  ob- 
.seiTCd  in  pre- 
Mosaic  times;  cf. 
iv.  3;  viii.  10,-12." 
— Afford, 
d  L.  D.  Sevan, 
LL.B. 
e  Bibl.  Treat. 

man  a  living: 
soul 

"By  the  use  of 
the  name  Jefw- 
vah,  the  narra- 
tive advances  a 
very  important 
step  towards  the 
peculiar  theocra- 
tical  character 
of  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  but  hj 
combining  it 
with  Elohim,  it 
reminds,  also,  of 
the  omnipotent 
Creator.  The 
God  of  the  uni- 
verse is  the  God 
of  Israel ;  but 
the  God  of  Israel 
is,  at  the  same 
time,  Governor 
of  the  whoJe 
wOT\d."-Kalisch. 
a  Ps.  civ.  14 ;  Job 
V.  10. 

b  1  Co.  XV.  47; 
Ge.  iii.  19;  Job 
iv.  19;  Ps.  ciii. 
14;  Ec.  xii.  7;  Is. 
Ixiv.  8. 

c  Job  xxvii.    3; 
XXX  iii      4;     Ac. 
xvii.  25;  Is.ii.  22. 
d  1   Co.  XV.  45; 
He.  xii.  9. 
e  Coleridge, 
f  Dr.  Candlislt. 
g  Coleridge. 

Eden 

a  Is.  li.  S;  Ez. 
xxviii.  13. 
6  "Eden  com- 
prised that  tract 
of  land  where 
the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  sepa- 
rate; fr.that  spot 
the  'Garden  of 
Eden '  cannot  be 
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distant.  Let  it 
Bufflce  that  wo  j 
know  its  general 
position ;  but  we 
are  not  permit- 
ted to  penetrate 
within,  a.s  if  the 
angel  with  the 
naming  sword 
forbade  the  ac- 
cess."— Kdlisck. 
c  Ge.  iil.  -'2;  Pr. 
ill.  18;  Re.  ii.  7; 
xxii.  2,  14. 
tl  A  I/or  J. 
f  Ainstcorlh. 
"The  tree  of  life, 
it  is  proh.,  was 
designed  to  sus- 
tain and  refresh 
the  life  infused 
into  man  at  his 
c  r  6  a  t  i  o  n." — 
Wordsfcorth. 
f  Afford, 
g  Lange. 

the  river  of 
Eden 

a  He.  xxii.  1. 

b  Many  critics, as 
Baumgarten. 
Kitto,  etc.,  arc  of 
opinion  that  the 
po:^ition  of  the 
rivers  has  totally 
changed  in  the 
course  of  time, 
especially  since 
snd  by  the  de- 
luge. 

cGe.  XXV.  18;  1 
Sa.  XV.  7;  Ge.x.  7. 

dNu.  li.  7;  Ex. 
xvii.  14. 

e  Da.  X.  4. 

;"//.  Scoii,  n.A. 

"1.  Elvers  fer- 
tilise and  beau- 
tify ;  lives  ■shoiild 
be  useful.  2.  The 
cold  and  rapid 
river  of  death 
will  soon  have  to 
bo  passed.  That 
it  may  not  bear 
11  8  away  to 
etemil  death, 
seek  a  present 
Saviour;  so  shall 
we,  like  Israel  of 
old,  find  the  pas- 
sage safe  and 
easy,  and  we 
shall  be  willing 
to    advaDco     at 


ble.''sccl  natural  life  in  Parafli.'se,  for  a  time ;  but  of  a  .'spiritual 
life  after  in  heaven  for  ever,  if  he  continued  in  obedience  to  his 
Creator.""  midst,  vi.'^ible.  accessible,  tree  .  .  evil,  wh.  "con- 
ferred knowledge  of  the  difference  betw.  rij^'ht  and  wrong."'/  To 
cat  of  this  tree  wa-s  wrong  :  he  who  did  so  \\ould  at  once  see  and 
feel  the  dif.  betw.  that  .state  and  one  of  innocence. 

ParndiKc. — Paradise,  a.s — I.  A  fact  in  the  earth.  I.  The  bloom  of 
the  earth ;  2.  The  home  of  the  first  man.  II.  An  emblem. 
An  emblem  of — I.  The  paradisaical  disposition  of  the  earth; 
2.  Its  paratiisaical  power,  namely,  for  children,  and  in  festal  con- 
templation ;  .'{.  Its  paradisaical  prefiguration ;  a.s  of  the  new 
paradise  in  the  other  world  and  in  this.? 

Jfan  (Did  iroman. — Man  is  strong;  woman  is  beautiful.  Man 
is  daring  and  confident;  woman  is  diffident  and  una.ssuming. 
]\Ian  is  great  in  action ;  woman  in  suffering.  Man  shines  abroad ; 
woman  at  home.  Man  talks  to  convince ;  woman  to  persuade 
and  please.  ]\Ian  has  a  rugged  heart ;  woman  a  soft  and  tender 
one.  IVIan  prevents  miseiy ;  woman  relieves  it.  JIan  has  science ; 
woman  taste.  Man  has  judgment;  woman  sensibility.  Mania 
a  being  of  justice ;  woman  of  mercy.  Each  possesses  peculiar 
gifts  and  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness,  and,  by  the  wise  use  of 
these  respective  gifts,  society  is  benefited  and  God  is  honoured. 

10 — 14.  (10)  river  .  .  Eden,"  otw  great  river,  wh.  may  or 
may  not  have  had  its  source  in  E.  parted,  divided,  branched 
out.  heads,''  arms,  streams.  (11)  Pison  (orrrftotvhn/).  not 
identified.  As  all  is  conjecttire,  it  is  useless  to  enumerate  the  var. 
opinions.  Havilah,"^  where,  uncertain.  (12)  bdellium,  Hob. 
hcdolah.  of  wh.  we  know  little,  but  that  it  was  like  manna,"*  and 
as  that  resembled  coriander-seetl.  some  (as  Aimr/ii)  think  pearls 
are  meant.  But  most  think  it  was  a  kind  of  gum.  onyx,  Heb. 
sJioJui  111  = -pale.  (13)  Gihon,  prob.  the  Xile.  Ethiopia,  Heb. 
"land  of  Cush."'  (H)  Hiddekel,'  Heb.  DiJIaJi.  rapid  :  prob, 
the  Tigris.     Euphrates,  Heb.  Fraf.,  the  sweet  or  broad  stream. 

77(6'  four  rivrr.s  of  Eden. — Here  we  have — I.  Treasure — the 
Pison.  1 .  Here  were  gold  and  precious  stones  ;  2.  Moreover,  that 
gold  was  good.  II.  Ignorance — the  Gihon.  Ethiopia  was  in 
darkness.  The  true  light  was  lost  there.  III.  Power  and  wicked- 
mess — Hiddekel  and  Euphrates,  on  which  were  Nineveh  and 
I  Babylon.  IV.  Righteousness  and  peace — the  river  of  Eden,  the 
I  fountain-head  of  the  four./ 

77//"  art  of  creation. — Long  lay  the  type  of  creation  in  His 

I  searchless   bosom.     From   eternity  it  had   there  been  resolved. 

It  now  emanates  in  the  perfection  of  beauty.     It  now  beams  out 

with  the  self -furnished  evidences  of  wisdom  and  love.     Chaos 

;  hears  and  obeys  !     The  work  is  begun  and  swiftly  hastens  to  its 

I  consummation.    The  waters  fall  back  to  appointed  channels  ;  the 

1  solid  masses  are  fi.xcd  to  sustain  and  bind  a  framework  of  a 

thousand  orders  and  kinds  ;  the  distorted  twinklings  of  light  are 

embodied  and  find  "  their  tabernacle  in  the  sun  ;  "  the  rugged 

i  shapes  and  swells  into  lovely  forms,  and  melts  away  into  enchant- 

!  ing  landscapes  :  the  repulsive  differences  of  attraction,  instead  of 

;  agitating  the  globe  to  its  centre,  gird  and  balance  it  ;  the  latent 

seeds  of  each  fair  flower  and  luscious  fruit  break  out  along  the 

river  which  flowed  in  Eden  to  water  the  garden  ;  and  the  wild 


war  of  discords  hu.«hed  into  soft  sunrise,  and  fragrant  breath, 
[  and  holy  calm  of  a  Sabbath  da^vn,  in  which  God  rested  from  His 
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work  and  '•  was  refreshed,"  in  which  man  was  "  made  upright,"  I 
stretched  forth  his  hands  to  his  Father-Creator,  with  songs  of 
praise  comely  for  one  so  upright,  and  with  the  effectual  fervent 
prayer  of  one  so  righteous  ;  in  which  higher  intelligences  took 
a  holy  sympathy,  and  perfomied  a  benevolent  part,  —  while 
hanging  with  wondering  delight  over  the  teeming  scene,  the  sons 
of  God  pressed  into  view  and  shouted  for  joy  Is 

15—17.  (IT))  dress,"  till,  cultivate,  keep,  guard.  (IG) 
Of  .  .  eat,''  of  every  ti-ee  of  the  garden,  eat,  eat  mayest  thou,  i.e. 
eat  without  stint  or  fear.  (17)  But  .  .  evil,  see  v.  9.  thou  .  .  it, 
the  only  prohibition  by  wh.  God  asserted  His  supreme  sovereignty. 
for  .  .  die,"-"  '■  thou  wilt  have  the  sentence  of  death  within  thee 
wh.  grows  on  sin  as  its  root  .  .  sin,  pain,  sorrow  are  not  only  fore- 
runners of  death,  but  parts  of  death.""*  The  sentence  included 
especially  moral  and  spiritual  death. 

The  Paradise-Ufi%  not  an  unrestricted. ttate. — There'is  limitation 
of — I.  Action  :  the  calling  to  dress  and  keep.  II.  Enjoyment  : 
not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  III.  The 
treatment  of  nature,  and  especially  of  the  beasts  :  no  enclosing. 
IV.  Human  society  :  regulation  of  man-iage  and  domestic  life.' — 
God's  voiee  to  man  on  his  e7itering  into  earthli/  life.  I.  That 
man's  earthly  sphere  of  life  is  furnished  with  vast  and  varied 
blessings.  TTiere  is — 1.  The  sensational  tree  ;  2.  The  intellectual 
tree ;  3.  The  social  tree ;  4.  The  religious  tree.  II.  That  these 
blessings  are  to  be  used  under  certain  Divine  regulations.  Regu- 
lations, which  are — 1.  Proper  ;  2.  Liberal ;  3.  Needful.  III.  That 
the  violation  of  these  regulations  will  entail  the  utmost  ruin — 
"  thou  shalt  surely  die."/ 

Traditions  of  t lie  Mill. — Tlie  Persian  tradition  is  to  the  effect 
that  man,  at  first,  enjoyed  a  period  of  happiness  and  innocence 
in  an  elevated  region  which  his  god,  Ormuzd,  had  assigned  to 
him  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  his  existence  in  this  state,  that  he 
should  be  humble  of  heart,  and  humbly  obey  the  Divine  ordi- 
nances ;  pure  he  must  be  of  thought,  pure  of  word,  jjurc  of  deed. 
For  a  time,  the  first  pair  were  holy  and  happy.  But  at  last  Ahri- 
man,  the  evil  one,  appeared,  and  beat  down  their  good  disposi- 
tions ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  his  glozing  lies,  they  began  to 
ascribe  their  blessings  to  him.  Emboldened  by  this  success, 
Ahriman  the  liar  presented  himself  again,  and  brought  with 
him  fruit :  of  which  they  ate  :  and  in  that  instant,  of  a  hundred 
excellences  which  they  possessed,  all  but  one  departed  from 
them  ;  and  they  became  subject  to  misery  and  death. 

18 — 20.  (18)  It  .  .  alone,"  regard  being  had  to  his  social  and 
moral  nature  :  and  also  to  the  fulfilling  of  the  Divine  will ;  i.  28  ; 
help  .  .  him,  lit.  a  help  as  over  against  him,  before  him,  so  as 
to  meet  him,  tally  and  correspond  to  him  as  his  counterpart!. 
(19)  out  .  .  air,  see  on  i.  24.  brought  .  .  Adam,*  by  super- 
natural influence,  as  aft.  they  were  brought  to  Noah  in  the  ark. 
what  .  .  them,  hence  he  had  the  gifts  of  speech,  reason,  per- 
ception, etc.  whatsoever  .  .  thereof,  the  names  given,  an- 
swering prob.  to  their  nature,  met  with  God's  approval.  (20) 
Adam  .  .  him,  ea.  other  creature  had  its  mate  :  but  the  man 
was  alone. 

The  creation  of  nomcrn. — Here  we  have  an  instance  of — I.  The 
Creator's  care  of  man,  and  His  fatherly  concern  for  his  comfort, 
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His  command. " 
—  Topics  for 
Teachers. 

g  Dr.  R.  W. 
Hamilton. 


permission 
and  prohibi- 
tion 

a  Ep.  iv.  28. 
h  1  TL  iv.  4 ;  vi. 
17. 

c  Ro.  vi  23;  1 
Co.  XV.  22;  Ja.i.5. 
d  Wordsworth. 
"  Death  is  not 
only  the  actual 
separation  of 
soul  and  body, 
but  includes  all 
that  culminates 
in  that  separa- 
tion. A  man 
may,  as  we  say, 
'  die  by  inches :' 
and  may  be  said, 
especiallyif  pass- 
ing fr.  a  state 
where  death  was 
not  the  necessary 
end  of  his  days, 
to  die.  When  the 
seeds  of  death 
begin  to  work  iu 
him.  It  is  not 
suificiently  borne 
in  mind  that 
man's  exclusion 
fr.  the  tree  of 
life  wh.  could 
have  conferred 
immortality  on 
him,  was  the 
carrying  out  of 
this  sentence." — 
Alford. 

e  Lange. 

f  Dr.  Thomas. 

the  naming: 
of  the 

animals 

a  Pr.    xviii.    22 ; 
1  Co.  xi.  9. 
1  Ti.  ii.  13;   iv. 
1—3. 


5Ps.   viii. 
Ge.  ix.  2. 


6— S; 


"The  names 
gi\'en  by  Adam 
had,  doubtless, 
their  foundati  n 
in  th9  nature  uf 
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tho  creatures  to 
wli.  thoy  were 
given.  An  evi- 
dence of  man's 
intuitive  knnw- 
ledge,  derived  fr. 
God ;  and  of  tho 
origin  of  lan- 
guage as  Qod's 
gift."  —  Words- 
worth. 

c  M.  Ilenril. 

"ToaoU  him  to 
live  unto  <iod 
and  unto  thee, 
and  he  will  dis- 
cover  that 
women,  lilje  the 
plants  in  woods, 
derive  their  soft- 
nes-!  and  tender- 
ness from  tho 
shade."  —  W.  IS. 
Landor. 


the  creation 
of  woman 
a  Bush. 

fclCo.xi.  8;  He. 
ziii.  4. 

e  Deh'Izsch. 

dMa.  xix.  5,  G; 

Ep.  V.  29,  30. 

e  So  Old  Lat- 
rir,  a  man ;  vira, 
a  woman. 

/Mai.  ii.  14—16; 
Bo.  vii.  2;  1  Co. 
vii.  10,  11. 

g  Ex.  xxxii.  25 ; 
Is.  xlvii.  3;  Je. 
xviL  13.  "Their 
bodies  were  the 
clothing  of  their 
inner  glory,  and 
this  glory  (right- 
ly understood) 
was  the  clotliing 
of  their  naked- 
ness."— Delitzsch. 

r.  22.  Dr.  T. 
Manlon,  a  ser. 
V.  24.  I>r.  S. 
Johnson,  S.S.,i.  1. 

h  T.  W.  Richards, 
M.A. 

"■Wherever 
found,  women 
are  the  same 
kind,  civil,  oblig- 
ing, humane,  ten- 
der beings,  in- 
clined to  be  Ray 
and    cheerful, 


Observe — 1.  Ciod's  pity  for  his  Bolitude  ;  2.  His  resolve  to  provide 
society  for  him.  II.  The  creatures'  subjection  to  man.  and  his 
dominion  over  them.  God  brought  the  animals  to  Adam  that  he 
might  name  them,  and  so  give  a  proof  of — 1.  His  knowledge  ;  2. 
His  power.  III.  The  creatures'  insufficiency  to  be  a  happiness 
for  man.  Observe— 1.  The  dignity  and  excellency  of  human 
nature  ;  2.  'Hie  vanity  of  the  things  of  thi.s  world.'' 

A  true  hrlpnuct. — The  Rev.  Philip  Henry  u.sed  to  give  two 
pieces  of  advice  to  his  children  and  others,  in  reference  to  marriage. 
One  was,  "  Keep  within  the  bounds  of  profession."  The  other 
was,  '•  Look  at  suitableness  in  age,  quality,  education,  temper," 
etc.  He  used  to  obscr\^e,  from  Gen.  ii.  18,  "  I  will  make  him  an 
helpmeet  for  him  ; ''  that  where  there  is  not  meetnest^,  there  will 
not  be  much  help.  He  commonly  said  to  his  children,  with  refe- 
rence to  their  choice  in  mamage,  "  Please  God,  and  please  your- 
selves, and  you  shall  never  displease  me ; "  and  greatly  blamed 
those  parents  who  conclude  matches  for  their  children  without 
their  consent.  He  sometimes  mentioned  the  saying  of  a  jjious 
gentlewoman,  who  had  many  daughters  :  "  The  care  of  most 
people  is  how  to  get  good  hiisbands  for  their  daughters ;  but  my 
care  is  to  fit  my  daughters  to  be  good  wives,  and  then  let  God 
provide  for  them."' 

21 — 25.  (21)  deep  sleep,  prob.  a  trance  or  ecstasy :  so  the 
LXX,  took  .  .  ribs,  "the  miracle  is  in  the  creation,  not  in  the 
choice  of  subjects  to  create  from.""  (22)  made  .  .  woman,  lit. 
builded  her  to  a  woman,  brought  .  .  man,''  "  Here  He  [God] 
appears  as  the  first  bridesman. "<'  (2U)  Ttiis  .  .  now,  Ut.  this  is 
for  this  time,  this  once.  The  only  woman  produced  in  this  way. 
bone  .  .  flesh,''  nearness  of  mar.  relation.  Husband  to  care  for 
wife,  as  for  himself.  woman,  Heb.  Itiha  man,  Heb.  /s7;.e 
(21)  Therefore,  ctcf  This  may  have  been  spoken  by  Adam  : 
but  was  more  proh.  the  inspired  reflection  of  Mo.ses.  But  by 
whomsoever  said,  it  is  prophetic  of  all  mankind.  (25)  ashamed,? 
they  knew  no  shame,  bee.  they  knew  not  sin. 

Ecc. — Let  us  speak  of — I.  The  woman.  1.  Her  creation  ; 
2.  The  purpose  God  had  in  view  in  creating  her.  II.  The  wonder- 
fur  institution  by  which  man  and  woman  are  made  one.  It  is 
wonderful  that  this  institution  should  be  found  so  early  in  human 
history.  III.  The  glorious  imion  of  which  this  institution  is  a 
ty]ie.  Adam  is  a  type  of  Christ ;  and  since  Christ  was  the  spouse 
of  the  Church,  then  Eve  was  a  type  of  the  Church.  And  our  con- 
clusion therefore  is  that  the  marriage  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  tho 
marriage  institute  altogether,  is  typical  of  the  union  between" 
Christ  and  the  Church.* 

The  relation  of  n-omaii  to  man. — The  woman  was  made  of  a 
bone  ;  and  but  one  hone.ne  es.tet  onsea.  lest  she  should  be  stiff  and 
stubborn.  The  species  of  the  bone  is  expressed  to  be  a  rib.  a  bone 
that  might  be  best  spared,  because  there  are  many  of  them  :  a 
bone  of  the  side,  not  of  the  head  :  the  wife  mu.st  not  usurp 
authority  over  her  husband  :  nor  yet  of  the  foot :  she  is  not  a  slave, 
but  a  fellow-helper.  A  bone,  not  of  any  anterior  part :  she  is  not 
\pr(plata,  jirefeiTed  before  the  man  :  neither  yet  of  any  hinder 
I  part ;  she  is  not  jJo.'<t-/)o.'iifa.  set  behind  the  man  :  but  a  bone  of 
the  side,  of  the  middle,  and  indifferent  part,  to  show  that  she  is 
[a  comjianion,  and  "the  wife  of  thy  covenant  "  (Mai.  ii.  14).  A 
j  bone  she  ia  from  under  the  arm,  to  put  man  in  mind  of  protection 
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find  defence  to  the  woman.  A  bone  not  far  from  his  heart,  to 
put  him  in  mind  of  dilection  and  love  to  the  woman.  A  bone 
from  the  left  side,  as  many  think  likely,  where  the  heart  is,  to 
teach  that  hearty  love  ought  to  be  betwixt  married  couples.' 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

1 — 3.  (1)  serpent,  Heb.  nacliasli.;  of  wh.  the  root  denotes 
mental  proiDcrties,  i.r.  to  search,  scrutinize,  subtil,"  "and  so  a 
more  fit  instrmnent  of  that  old  serpent  the  devil  "  *  he,  the  devil 
in  this  form,  said,  his  speahiiKj  not  surprising  to  Eve,  Avho 
knew  not  the  qualities  of  the  var.  animals ;  not  being  present 
when  they  were  named  :  for  the  same  reason  she  would  not  be 
alanned  at  his  appearance,  woman,  the  weaker  of  the  two, 
and  alone,  yea  .  .  garden  ?  throwing  her  oif  her  guard  by 
showing  an  acquaintance  with  the  law  :  yet  subtilly  conveying 
a  taunt  "  you  dare  not :  "  and  rousing  desire,  and  cua-iosity.  (2) 
woman  .  .  serpent,  this  parley  was  her  ruin,  we  .  .  garden, 
she  had  heard  the  law  fr.  her  husband  :  and  now  corrects  the 
tempter.  (3)  touch,  not  in  the  original  law.  Perh.  Adam,  to 
prevent  her  fr.  eating,  told  her  not  even  to  touch. 

'The  scriptural  account  of  human,  apiostasjj  confirmed  hy  history 
and  tradition. — I.  Human  nature  is  a  ruin.  That  '"  we  have 
sinned"  is  sho^vn  by — 1.  Inspired  writings;  2.  Our  present  con- 
dition and  character  ;  3.  the  nature  of  universal  death.  II.  The 
instrument  of  the  ruin  of  human  nature  was  the  seii^ent.'" — T]ie 
Mill. — In  the  Fall  of  man  we  distinguish  three  degrees  : — I.  The 
preparation  made  for  it.  II.  The  carrying  out  of  the  temptation. 
III.  Its  immediate  effects.'' 

Traditions  of  Eden. — We  have  before  us  the  whole  history  of 
this  ti'ansaction  in  an  engraving  (see  Creuzer's  Symbolik,  pi.  158) 
from  ancient  bas-relief  ;  and  what  is  most  remarkable,  there  are 
two  groups  at  each  extremity  of  the  tablet,  offering,  as  it  were,  a 
Biblical  key  to  the  whole  scene.  On  the  one  hand,  are  a  man 
and  woman  standing  naked  under  a  tree  :  the  woman  in  a  droop- 
ing and  disconsolate  x'osture  ;  the  man  with  one  hand  raised  to 
the  tree,  and  the  other  directed  towards  the  woman.  It  is  such 
a  pictiu-e  that  a  child  would  at  once  say,  "That  is  Adam  and 
Eve  ! "  At  the  other  extremity  is  a  sedate  and  august  figure, 
seated  upon  a  rock,  and  strangling  the  serpent  with  his  out- 
stretched hand.'' 

4 — 7.  (4)  ye  .  .  die,<»  lit.  ye  shall  not  dying  die  :  or,  as  LXX., 
ye  shall  not  die  the  death.  (.'))  for  .  .  know,  he  impugns  the 
veracity  of  God.  that  .  .  eat,  other  and  better  effects  than 
death  shall  immediately  ensue,  then  .  .  opened,  not  closed  in 
death,  but  beholding  things  with  a  deeper  insight,  gods,  Heb. 
Elohim.  knowing  .  .  evil,  till  now  only  the  good  was  known. 
(())  saw,  by  looking  long,  and  longingly,  tree  .  .  wise,  as- 
suming the  devil's  words  to  be  true,  gave  .  .  her,  Adam  was 
thus  reached  at  last,  he  .  .  eat,  out  of  affection  for  her.  being 
importuned  by  her,  not  perceiving  that  she  was  injured.  (7) 
eyes  .  .  opened,''  they  saw  that  they  had  sinned,  naked,  sin 
brought  a  sense  of  shame,  sewed,  t\visted,  platted,  aprons, 
lit.  things  to  gird  about. 

The  woman  and  the  serpent, — We  have  here  a  sample  of — I.  The 
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timorous  and 

modest."  —  Led- 

yaril. 

i  B.  King. 


the  first 
temptation, 

a  2  Co.  xi.  3;  Be. 
xii.  9;  XX.  2. 

6  Trapp. 

"  Woman  was 
the  first  sinner; 
and,  behold,  in 
the  two  greatest 
falls,  and  most 
immediate  de- 
nials of  God, 
Adam's  ancl 
Peter's,  woman 
is  made  the  first 
tempter."  —  Bp. 
Reynolds. 

e  Dr.  Cox. 

"When  I  cannot 
be  forced,  I  am 
fooled  out  of  my 
integrity.  He 
caunot  constrain 
it  I  do  not  con- 
sent. It  I  dr>  bul 
keep  possessio;», 
all  the  posse  vjf 
liell  cannot  vio- 
lently eject  me; 
but  I  cowardly 
surrender  to  his 
summons.  Thus 
there  needs  no 
more  to  be  my 
undoing  but  my- 
self."— Fuller. 

d  Michow. 

e  Kitto. 


the  first  sin 

a  1  Ti.  ii.  1-1 ;  So. 
viii.  44.  "Clothes 
are  the  ensigns 
of  our  sin  and 
covers  of  our 
shnme.  To  be 
proud  of  them  is 
as  great  a  folly 
as  for  a  beggar 
to  be  proud  of 
his  rags  or  a  thief 
of  his  halter.  Aa 
the  prisoner 
looking  on  his 
irons  thinketh  of 
his  theft,  so  wSj 
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lookinK  on  our 
garineuts.should 
think  on  our 
sins." — Trapp. 

6  Ho.  V.  12;  1  Jo. 
li.  11!;  Ja.  i.  14, 
IS;  iv.  7;  2  Co. 
ii.  11;  Ma.  vi.  1.3. 
"Tbo  Oonevan 
Bible  (1st  cd. 
3000)  i.s  Bomo- 
times  called  the 
'  Breeches  Bible,' 
fr.  ius  trans,  of 
V.  7.  'They 
sewed  fl}rge-trce 
leaves  tojjether, 
and  made 
themselves 
breeches.' " 


c/.  A.MacdomilJ. 

V.  4.  Tip.  Mant, 
iii.23;  Dr. M ford, 
ii.  100:  S.  Siiut/i, 
ii.  143. 

d  Ilumholdt. 

fear  and 
shame 

a  Ps.  xciv.  '.) ; 
cxxxix.  7 ;  Job 
xxxi.  y.3;  xxxiv. 
21,  22;  2  Ch. 
xxvi.  9;  Pr.  XV.  3; 
Je.  xxiii.  24;  Am. 
ix.  3;  He.  iv.  12, 
10;  De.  v.  25,20. 

b  Ps.  cxix.  120; 
Job  xxiii.  1.5;  1 
Jo.  iii  20;  Re.  iii. 
18. 

"Pure  nakedness 
was  God's  crea- 
ture, and  he  was 
naked  b  e  f . 
without  fear  or 
Bhame."  —  Ains- 
icorth. 

"The  bad  heart 
runs  fr.  God, and 
would  run  fr.  its 
own  terrors ;  as 
the  wounded 
deer  fr.  the  dead- 
ly arrow  that 
sticks  in  its  side; 
but  refusing  or- 
dmary  trial,  it  is 
in  danger  to  be 
pressed  to  death 
inevitably." — 
Trapp. 

c  Ps.  xc.  8. 

d  II.  J.  ifarlyn. 

e  Dr.  Sprague. 


wiwlom  of  the  world.  Among  the  maxims  of  this  wisdom  are 
these — 1 .  That  happineas  is  the  end  of  human  existence  ;  2.  That 
j  nature  is  a  sufficient  source  of  happiness  ;  3.  That  mans  chief 
happiness  lies  in  forbidden  objects;  1.  Tliat  God  is  what  we 
fancy  or  desire  Him  to  be.  II.  The  qualities  of  sin.  1.  The 
elements  of  all  sin  are  here, — sen.suality,  covetousness,  ambition; 
2.  Sin  orig-inatcs  in  unbelief ;  3.  It  wears  a  specious  appearance 
of  goodness.  III.  Tlie  results  of  sin.  It — 1.  Transforms  its 
victims  into  Satanic  incarnations ;  2.  Reveals  its  own  deceptive- 
ness :  3.  Covers  its  victims  with  confusion." 

Shirt  trees. — "We  saw,  on  the  slope  of  the  Cerra  Dnida.  shirt 
trees  fifty  feet  high.  The  Indians  cut  off  cylindrical,  jjieccs  two 
feet  in  diameter,  from  which  tliey  peel  the  red  and  fibrous  bark, 
without  making  any  longitudinal  incision.  This  bark  affords 
them  a  sort  of  garment  which  resembles  a  sack  of  a  very  coarse 
textui-e,  and  without  a  seam.  The  upper  opening  serves  for  the 
head,  and  two  lateral  holes  are  cut  to  admit  the  arms.  The  natives 
wear  these  shirts  of  Marina  in  the  rainy  season ;  they  have  the 
form  of  the  pouches  and  manes  of  cotton  which  are  so  common 
in  New  Grenada,  at  Quito,  and  Peru.  As  in  this  climate  the 
riches  and  beneficence  of  nature  are  regarded  as  the  primary 
causes  of  the  indolence  of  the  inliabitants.  the  missionaries  do 
not  fail  to  say  in  showing  the  shirts  of  IMarina,  '  in  the  forests  of 
Oronoko,  garments  are  found  ready  made  upon  the  trees.'""* 

8—11.  (8)  voice  .  .  walking,  it  was  the  votce  (not  the  Lord) 
ivalhiurj  :  i.e.  it  sounded  along  through  the  avenues  of  the  garden, 
growing  louder  and  louder,  cool  .  .  day,  l\t.  in  the  wind  of  the 
day,  I.e.  towards  evening,  hid  .  .  garden."  guilt-inspired 
ten-or :  once  tliey  would  have  joyously  welcomed  that  voice. 
(9)  Adam  .  .  thou  ?  this  was  what  the  voice  said.  "NMiere  was 
he  morally/  A  sinner  vainly  flying  fr.  his  Maker.  (10)  afraid  .  . 
naked,'  the  devil  had  deceived  him  with  a  lie  :  not  so  could  he 
deceive  God.  (11)  who  .  .  naked?  only  a  heart  knowing  cr'il 
could  have  told  thee  that,  hast,  ete.?''  by  this  question  the 
origin  of  the  fear  and  shame  was  urged  home. 

(iod'x  call  io  Adam. — Our  text  suggests — I.  Man's  departure 
from  God.     Adam  was  in  a  state  of — 1 .  Alienation  from  God ; 

2.  Fear  of  Him ;  3.  Delusion  about  Him :  4.  Danger.  II.  Gods 
concern  about  man's  departure.  God  is  concerned  about  man's 
departure  from  Him,  because  it  involves — 1.  Evil :  and  He  is  "  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity:  2.  Suffering;  and  He  "is 
love."'  III.  God's  personal  dealing  with  the  wanderer."*  Mliere 
art  tlinn? — Apply  this  question  to — I.  The  profes.sing  Christian. 
He  ought  ever  to  be — 1.  At  his  iiroper  work  :  2.  In  his  proper  place  ; 

3.  In  a  .state  of  mind  to  seek  the  Divine  blessing ;  4.  "WTiere  he 
can  meet  God  in  judgment  without  fear.  II.  The  sinner.  He  is 
where  he  ought  not  to  be.  He  is — 1.  In  his  sins:  2.  In  the  path- 
way of  eternal  ruin  :  3.  In  a  state  of  condemnation  ;  4.  'Wander- 
ing in  a  land  of  darkness  and  gloom  ;  5.  Under  God's  immediate 
eye  :  G.  In  the  hands  of  angiy  Lord.« 

Tlte  Dir'ine  omni.srience.—^ovcie  of  the  natives  of  South 
America,  after  listening  a  while  to  the  instructions  of  the  Popish 
missionaries,  gave  them  this  cool  answer: — "You  say  that  the 
God  of  the  Christians  knows  everything,  that  nothing  is  hidden 
from  Him.  that  He  is  everywhere,  and  sees  all  that  is  done  below. 
Now,  we  do  not  desire  a  God  so  sharp-sighted ;  we  choose  to  live 
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with  freedom  in  our  woods,  without  having  a  pei'petual  observer , 
of  our  actions  over  our  heads."  1 


B.C.  40(li 


IS,  13.  (12)    and  .  .  said,"  equivocating,    woman  .  .  tree,  [ 

you  gave  the  woman,  she  gave  the  fruit.  He  shifts  the  blame  in 
guilty  fear  fir.st  iipon  Eve,  but  indirectly  on  God.  I  .  .  eat,  not 
denying  but  extenuating :  stating  lant,  what  should  have  been 
confes.sed  fir.<<t.  (13)  and  .  .  woman,  first  Adam,  now  Eve.  to 
convict  both  and  lead  to  repentance,  and  .  .  me,''  fear,  in  her 
case  also,  would  shift  the  blame. 

M'/iut  Is  thin  that  thou  hast  done? — This  third  chapter  of  the 
Bible  is  the  revelation  of  the  original  sin.  And  that,  for  the 
present,  in  three  senses.  I.  The  record  before  us  is  the  history  of 
the  fii'st  sin.  II.  Tire  first  sin  is,  also,  the  specimen  sin.  All 
other  sins  are  copies  of  it.  III.  Besides  this,  the  first  sin  is  also 
the  infectious  sin." 

A  Mohammedan  tnidition. — "  A  certain  king,  having  a  pleasant 
garden,  in  which  were  ripe  fruits,  set  two  persons  to  keep  it,  one 
of  whom  was  blind  and  the  other  lame  ;  the  fonner  not  being 
able  to  see  the  fruit,  nor  the  latter  to  gather  it.  Tlie  lame  man, 
however,  seeing  the  fruit,  persuaded  the  blind  man  to  take  him 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  by  that  means  he  easily  gathered  the 
fruit,  which  they  divided  between  them.  Tlie  lord  of  the  garden 
coming  some  time  after  and  inquiring  after  his  fruit,  each  began 
to  excuse  himself,  the  blind  man  said  that  he  had  no  eyes  to  see 
with,  and  the  lame  one  that  he  had  no  feet  to  approach  the  trees ; 
but  the  king,  ordering  the  lame  man  to  be  set  upon  the  blind, 
passed  sentence  on  and  punished  them  both."'* 

14,  15.  (14)  cursed,  addressed  no  question  to,  but  pronounced 
a  woe  upon,  upon  .  .  go,  the  form  thou  hast  assumed  shall  be 
degraded  in  the  eyes  of  those  whom  thou  hast  deceived.  They 
shall  henceforth  look  upon  thee  with  loathing  and  horror. 
Impossible  to  say  how  far,  and  in  what  respect,  the  fonn  and 
motion  of  the  serpent  may  have  now  been  changed,  dust,.  . 
eat,  this  literally  true.  Tlie  S.  swallows  dust  with  its  food.  It 
grovels  in  the  dust.  (15)  enmity,  thy  friendshii)  being  so 
dangerous,  between  .  .  seed,"  literally  true.  Man  is  every- 
where the  foe  of  the  serpent,  it  .  .  head,''  man  shall  ultimately 
destroy  the  whole  serpent  race,  thou  .  .  heel,''  thou  shalt  injure 
the  human  race  but  slightly.  {A\)te. — There  is  a  higher  meaning. 
The  Messiah,  the  promised  seed  of  the  woman,  shall  destroy  the 
devil  and  his  works  :  being  Himself  wounded  only  in  His  lower, 
i.e.  His  human  nature). 

The  first  2}>'omise. — Consider  from  these  words — I.  Tlie  grace  of 
which  they  are  the  germinal  revelation.  II.  The  way  in  which 
God  is  fulfilling  the  promise.  Inferences — (1)  Salvation  begins 
with  God ;  (2)  No  consciousness  of  guilt,  however  deep,  warrants 
mistrust  of  God's  mercy ;  (8)  Satan's  overtures,  however  specious, 
tend  only  to  evil ;  (-1)  In  Christ,  and  only  in  Him,  is  salvation 
provided  and  to  be  sought  for.'' 

Death  conquered. — 

Death,  the  old  serpent's  son, 

Thou  hadst  a  sting  once,  like  thy  sire, 
That  carried  hell  and  ever-burning  fire ; 
But  those  black  days  are  done ; 


sinful 
evasions 

a  Pr.  xxviii.  13; 
J  a.  i.  Vj. 

h  Ga.  vi.  7. 

"  There  is  nothing 
of  so  ill  couRe- 
quouco  to  the 
public  ns  false- 
hood, or  (speech 
being  the  current 
coin  of  converse) 
the  putting  false 
money  upon  the 
world;  or  so  dark 
a  blot  as  dis- 
sembling, which, 
as  Montaigne 
saitli  prettily,  'is 
only  to  be  hi-ave 
towards  God  and 
acoward  to  wards 
man; '  for  a  lie 
faceth  God,  and 
shrinketh  iroxx 
man." — Doyd. 

c  Dr.  Vaughan. 

d  W.  R.  Cooper. 


the  promised 
seed 

a  Ma.  xiii.  38; 
Jo.  viii.  44 ;  Ac. 
xiii.  10;  1  Jo.  iii. 
8;  Is.  vii.  14; 
Lu.i.31— 35;Qa. 
iv.  4. 

6  Eo.xvi.  20;  Ep. 
iv.  8 ;  Col.  ii.  16; 
He.  ii.  14,  15;  1 
Jo.  iii.  8;  Jo.  xvi. 
11;  xii.  31;  Lu. 
X.  17—20;  Be. 
xii.  17. 

c  Is.  liii.  3,  4,  12; 
Da.   Ix.   2G ;  Ma. 

iv.  1. 

Labour,  ''Tis  the 
primal  curse,  but 
softened  into 
mercy  made  the 
pledge  of  cheer- 
ful days,  and 
nights  without  a 
groan." — Qoxrper. 

d  Analyst. 

"  Labour  is  be- 
come  necessary 
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<o  us,  not  only 
because  wo  need 
it  for  making 
provisions  for 
our  life,  but  even 
to  ease  the  labour 
of  our  rest,  there 
being  no  greater 
tediousness  o  f 
spirit  in  the 
world  than  want 
of  employment 
and  an  inactive 
life." — Jerem  y 
Taylor. 

Up.  Taylor. 

the  punish- 
ment of  sin 
a  1  Ti.  ii.  15. 

6  Ep.  V.  22—24; 
1  Co.  xi.  3;  xiv. 
34;  Col.  iii.  18; 
1  Ti.  ii.  11,  12; 
Tit.  ii.  4,  5;lPe. 
iii.  1—7. 

"Under  fallen 
man.  woman  has 
boon  more  or 
less  a  slave.  In 
fact  under  the 
rule  of  selfish- 
ness the  weaker 
must  serve  the 
stronger.  A  spi- 
ritual resurrec- 
tion only  will 
restore  her  to  her 
true  place  as  the 
helpmeet  for 
man."  —  Murphy. 

c  1  Sa.  XV.  23. 

d  Ro.  viii.  20—22. 

e  Job  V.  7  ;  xiv.  1 ; 
Ec.  ii.  2:5. 

/  Ep  iv.  28;  2 
Th.  ii.  10. 

g  1  Co.  XV.  21. 

h  Is.  Ixi.  10 ;  Ps. 
xxxii.  1. 

J.  Sfaslell. 

"  The  body  re- 
turns to  the 
eartli,  fr.  whence 
it  was  framed, 
and  the  spirit 
ancends  to  the 
ether."— J?urt- 
pides. 

V.  17,  19.  E.  Ir- 
ving, iii.  1025. 

i  Mad.  de  Gas- 
parin. 


Tliy  foolish  spite  buried  thy  sting 
In  the  profound  ami  wide 
Wound  of  our  Saviour's  side  : 

And  now  thou  art  become  a  tame  and  harmless  thing; 
A  thing  we  dare  not  fear, 
Since  we  lioar 

That  our  triumphant  God,  to  punish  thee 

For  the  affront  thou  did'st  Him  on  the  tree. 

Ilath  snatcli'd  the  keys  of  hell  out  of  thy  hand, 
And  made  thee  stand 

A  porter  at  the  gate  of  life,  thy  mortal  enemy. 

O  Thou  who  art  that  gate,  command  that  he 
May  when  we  die, 
And  thither  fly, 

Let  us  in  the  courts  of  heaven  through  Thee  !  Hallelujah.* 
16 — 21.  (IT))  greatly.  .  conception, «  pain  and  sorrow  of 
pregnancy  and  parturition,  children  lit.  sons,  they  .  .  thee,*" 
in  all  things — even  thy  desires — he  shall  rule  thee.  (17)  because 
.  .  tree,'  commands  and  entreaties  of  nearest  relatives  not  to 
usurp  the  relations  of  God.  cursed  .  .  ground, "^  fr.  thy  living 
shall  be  extorted,  sorrow  .  .  life,''  the  sorrow  of  toil,  disap- 
pointment, etc.  (18)  thorns  .  .  thee,  without  cultivation, 
eat  .  .  field,/  the  poor  reward  of  thy  toil.  (19)  bread,  Heb. 
l('7ic)n  =  all  kinds  of  food.  (20)  Eve,  Heb.  Havak  =  life.  A  name 
sugg.  of  honour  and  hope :  ]X)inting  to  that  eternal  life  wh.  the 
woman's  seed  procured.!^  (21)  made,  prompted  and  taught  the 
doing  of  it.  coats  .  .  them,  skins  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice. 
Man  did  not  then  eat  flesh.  {III.  Our  Great  Sacrifice  provides  us 
with  a  dress.)'' 

The  curse  and  the.  ble.is'ing  of  labour. — I.  The  universal  neces- 
sity of  labour.  The  earth  no  longer  produces  fruit  independently 
of  labour.  II.  The  fact,  asserted  in  the  text,  that  labour  is  a 
curse.  It  is  part  of  our  punishment  for  the  Fall,  that  it  .should 
be  so.  III.  The  manner  in  which  we  may  lighten  this  ciurse, 
and  cause  it  to  be  borne.  "We  may  not  escape  from  it ;  but  it 
may  be  lightened  by — 1.  Religion — personal,  practical,  and  real; 
2.  The  cultivation  of  knowledge :  3.  The  maintenance  of  good 
health ;  4.  The  practice  of  economy.' 

The  [iroan'ing  of  rrrafioti. — Cries  of  pain  rise  from  this  Eden  of 
ours.  They  come  from  the  forest  glade,  where  the  hawk  pounces 
upon  some  quivering  thing ;  from  the  village,  where  the  peasant 
takes  the  new-born  lamb  from  its  mother ;  they  come  still  more 
from  cities, — clamours,  sinister  laughs,  slaughtered  cattle,  sobs, 
threats,  men  who  kill,  who  are  killed ;  tears  of  those  who  refuse 
to  be  comforted!  And  those  who  do  not  cry  out,  whom  we  do 
not  hear,  are  those  that  suffer  most.  Fly  from  our  civilized 
countries :  go  to  the  centre  of  Africa,  what  do  you  find  there  ? 
A  sandy  desert  so  steeped  in  blood,  such  wholesale  massacres,  that 
travellers  of  every  creed  call  those  negro-lands  the  kingdom  of 
Satan.  On  their  coasts,  caravans  of  slaves  with  halters  round 
their  necks,  beaten,  bartered,  piled  on  one  another  between  decks, 
exposed  to  sale,  dragged  off  to  plantations,  married,  unmarried, 
at  their  master's  will,  dying  under  the  lash.  In  Pagan  isles,  wars, 
massacres,  cannibalism.  In  China.  Persia.  India,  refined  cruelties, 
of  which  our  nerves  cannot  bear  the  recital.  In  every  latitude, 
I  human  brutality,  taking  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  dumb 
animals,  cowardly  cruelty,  or  cruel  kindness  1  * 
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22 — 24.  (22)  man  .  .  evil,  prob.  meaning  is  that  man  had 
atfe»i2?tcd,  etc. :  sucli  was  his  object  and  wish,  and  now  .  .  ever, 
eating  it  now  with  wrong  motive ;  i.e.  to  counteract  the  sentence. 
(28)  sent  .  .  Eden,  losing  both  holiness  and  happiness.  The 
meek  inherit  the  earth,  the  ambitious  forfeit  it.  (24)  drove  .  . 
man,  forcible  ejection  of  one  who  was  loth  to  leave,  cheru- 
bims,  (mirdfi's),  living  creatures:  prob.  angels,  and  .  .  way, 
it  flashed  in  all  directions,     keep  .  .  life,  prevent  access. 

TJie  first  oittcast.—I.  God  ^^  drove  out  the  man:"  then  he  was 
reluctant  to  go.  We  might  have  expected  that  Adam  would  have 
been  oppressed  by — 1.  A  sense  of  guilt ;  2.  The  idea  of  forfeiture. 
But  no;  God  "drove"  him  out.  II.  God  "drove  out  the  man  :" 
He  did  not  smite  him  ;  He  loved  him  still.  III.  God  "  drove  out 
the  man;"  in  reality  to  another,  though  inferior,  Paradise. 
IV.  God  "  drove  out  the  man ; "  God,  not  an  angel.  V.  God 
"  drove  out  the  man  ; "  but  not  without  hope." 

Milton, i  Paradise  Lost  and Ilegained. — Thomas  EUwood, one  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  was  the  puj^il  and  friend  of  Milton,  and 
one  of  those  who  read  to  the  poet  after  the  loss  of  his  sight. 
Having  been  for  some  time  absent,  he  paid  Milton  a  visit.  "After 
some  common  discourse  had  passed  between  us,"  says  EUwood, 
"  he  called  for  a  manuscript  of  his,  which,  being  brought,  he 
delivered  to  me,  bidding  me  take  it  home  with  me,  and  read  it  at 
my  leisure,  and,  when  I  had  so  done,  return  it  to  him  with  my 
judgment  thereupon.  When  I  came  home,  and  had  set  myself  to 
read  it,  I  found  it  was  that  excellent  poem,  which  he  entitled 
Paradise  Lost.  After  I  had,  with  the  utmost  attention,  read  it 
through,  I  made  him  another  visit,  and  retimaed  him  his  book, 
with  due  acknowledgment  for  the  favour  he  had  done  me,  in 
communicating  it  to  me.  He  asked  me  how  I  liked  it  and  what 
I  thought  of  it,  which  I  modestly  but  freely  told  him  ;  and  after 
some  further  discoiu'se  about  it,  I  pleasantly  said  to  him,  '  Thou 
hast  said  much  here  of  Paradise  lost ;  but  what  hast  thou  to  say 
of  Paradise  found  / '  He  made  me  no  answer,  but  sat  some  time 
in  a  muse ;  then  brake  off  that  discourse,  and  fell  upon  another 
subject." — After  some  time,  Mr.  EUwood  visited  Milton  again, 
when  he  showed  him  Paradise  Ilegained,  and  said  in  a  tone  of 
pleasantry,  "  This  is  owing  to  you,  for  you  put  it  into  my  head  at 
Chalfont,  which  before  I  had  not  thought  of." 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

1,  2.  (1)  Cain"  (possession;  aequisition).  I  .  .  Lord,  lit.  I 
have  gotten  a  man,  the  Jehovah.  They  perh.  thought  this  man- 
child  was  the  promised  seed  :  the  destined  deliverer.  (2)  Abel, 
{vanity,  vajjour)  name  prophetic  of  his  untimely  end.  They  may 
have  been  secretly  moved  to  give  that  name.  Abel  .  .  sheep, 
lit.  a  feeder  of  a  flock.  Cain  .  .  ground,  a  husbandman.  (The 
husband  and  wife,  in  their  new  relation  of  father  and  mother, 
bring  up  their  childr-en  to  industrial  pursuits.) 

Tlie  first  murderer. — I.  This  history  (v.  1 — 16)  presents  a  picture 
of  the  baseness  of  selfishness.  Selfishness — 1.  Overlooks  the 
means  employed  by  others  to  become  great ;  2.  Destroys  the 
Bacredness  of  natural  ties ;  3.  Considers  the  virtues  of  others 
hostile  to  itself.     4.  Is  not  scrupulous  in  injuring  the  innocent. 


B.C.  4004. 

paradise  lost 

i;.  •li.  Dr.  ii. 
Clerke,  28U;  R. 
Gell,  Essay,  25. 

"  The  placing  of 
these  Cherubim 
at  the  E.  of  Eilen 
was  iudicative  of 
ordinances  of 
worship,  and  a 
form  of  access  to 
the  Divine  pre- 
sence still  open 
to  man,  though 
he  was  debarred 
fr.  entrance  into 
p  a  radise."  — 
A /ford. 

a  R.  A.  Griffin. 

"The  Almighty 
placed  cheru- 
bims  and  a  flam- 
ing sword  to  keep 
man  from  re  turn- 
ing to  Paradise, 
to  the  tree  of 
life;  but  He  has 
placed  Himself 
in  all  the  terror, 
grandeur,  loveli- 
ness and  majesty 
of  His  character 
between  sin  and 
man,  to  prevent 
him  touching  the 
accursed  thing.'' 
— Jo/in  Bate. 
"  Sin  and  shame 
are  ever  tied 
together  with 
Gordian  knots, 
of  such  a  strong 
thread  spun,  they 
cannot  without 
violence  be  un- 
done." — Webster. 


birth  of  Cain 
and  Abel 

a  Ge.  xxxiii.  5; 
Ps.  cxsvii.  3. 

V.  i.  Meilan,  M.A. 
ti.S.  for  childreo, 
in.  157. 

"  As  the  rose-tree 
is  composed  of 
the  sweetest 
flowers  and  tlio 
sharpest  thorns; 
as  the  heavens 
are  sometimes 
fair    and    some- 
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timoB    overcast, ' 
alternately   torn- ' 
jjestuous  and  sp-  i 
reno;80i9thelife 
of    man     inter- 
mingled    with 
hdpes  anil  fears, 
with     joys     hnd 
sorrows,     with 
pleasures  and 
with     pains.''  — 
Burton, 
b  Jfnkin  Jones. 
"  How    short    is 
human  life  I  the 
very  breath 
Which      frames 
my  words,  ac- 
celerates     my 
death." 
Hannah  More. 
c  ]y'ebsler. 

the  brothers' 
sacrifices 

a  Ex.  xiii.  'i;  Nu. 
xviii.  17. 
6   Ex.   xxix.  13; 
Le.  Hi.  3,  4. 

c  He.  xi.  4 ;  1  Pe. 
i.  18,  lit. 

dLe.  ix.  24;  1  K. 
xviii.  24;  1  Ch. 
xxi.  26;  2  Ch.vii. 
1;  Pa.  XX.  1,  3; 
Pr.  xxi.  27. 

eMa.  XX.  15;  Ac. 
X.  3!>. 

"Had  I  a  careful 
and  pleasant' 
companion,  that  j 
should  show  me  | 
my  angry  face  in 
a  glass,  I  should 
not  at  all  take  it 
ill.  Some  are 
wont  to  have  a 
looking-glass 
held  to  them 
while  they  wash, 
though  to  little 
purpose ;  but  to 
behold  a  man's 
self  so  unnatu- 
rally disguised 
and  disordered, 
will  conduce  not 
a  little  to  the 
impeachment  of 
a,ug0T.''-Plularc}i. 

t).  3,4.  Bp.C'ony- 
Leare,  ii.  lyi. 

/  T.  Grantham, 
£.D. 

g  CntUnden. 


IT.  The  injuries  done  to  the  poml  are  noticed  in  heaven.  A 
Witness  testifies  aj^fainsb  every  unjust  act,  wlio  in — 1.  Conversant 
with  all  the  circiunstanccs  of  the  case ;  2.  Truthful  in  His 
evidence;  H.  An  eye-witness.  III.  An  impartial  investigation 
will  be  made  touching  these  ^vrongs.  1 .  A  righteous  Judge ;  2. 
An  ojjportuuity  for  proving  innocence  offered  ;  '.i.  Only  integrity 
can  stand  the  trial.  IV.  The  evil-doer  is  the  greatest  sufferer  in 
the  end.  1 .  No  j)rosperity  ;  2.  No  home ;  3.  No  peace.* 
Virtiici  (if  nuhi.'itnj. — 

The  chiefest  action  for  a  man  of  spirit, 

Is  never  to  be  out  of  action  ;  we  should  think 

The  soul  was  never  put  into  the  body. 

Which  has  so  many  rare  and  curious  pieces 

Of  mathematical  motion,  to  stand  still. 

Virtue  is  ever  sowing  of  her  seeds, 

In  the  trenches  for  the  soldier ;  in  the  wakeful  study 

For  the  scholar ;  in  the  furrows  of  the  sea 

For  men  of  that  profession ;  of  all  which 

Arise  and  spring  up  honour.'' 
3 — 5.  (.'])  and. .  .  time,  lit.  at  the  end  of  days.  Cain  .  . 
ground,  Adam  inculcated  the  duty  of  religious  worship,  as  well 
as  industry,  offering'.  Hob.  ?«(«r//rt=  oblation,  token  of  subjec- 
tion, or  submission .  (4)  Abel  .  .  flock,"  a  sin-offering:  and  .  . 
thereof,*  1'it.  the  fatnesses  of  them  :  i.e.  the  best  portions,  re- 
spect .  .  Abel,''  he  offered  with  faith  in  the  appointed  Lamb  of 
God.  offering,  wh.  was  a  type  of  Xt.  (">)  Cain,  who  lacked 
faith,  offering,  neither  rightly  selected,  nor  offered,  he  .  . 
respect,"^  there  was  prob.  some  visible  sign  of  acceptance  or 
rejection,  wroth, "^  filled  with  burning,  intense  rage  :  instead  of 
spirit  of  self-examination  and  repentance,  and  .  .  fell,  became 
gloomy,  sullen. 

AhcVs  .mcrlficc. — Let  u.s — I.  Consider  the  offerings  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  and  the  way  in  which  they  were  received  by  the  Almighty. 
II.  Make  some  observations  upon  this  Scripture  narrative.  1. 
Not  all  who  wor.ship  God  are  acceptable  worshippers ;  2.  If  we 
desire  to  serve  God  acceptably,  we  must  serve  Him  \\'ith  our  best ; 
3.  Our  persons  must  be  rendered  pleasing  to  God.  or  our  offerings 
will  not  be  accepted  by  Him.  III.  Deduce  from  the  whole  a  few 
practical  reflections — 1.  None  can  stand  before  God  with  accept- 
ance, save  through  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ.  2.  The  visible 
Church  of  God  hath  ever  been  a  mixed  company,  consisting  of  the 
evil  as  well  as  the  good  ;  3.  A  sacrifice  has  been  appointed  of  God 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and,  through  it,  all  who  believe 
shall  assuredly  be  saved./ 

3Ian,  the  child  of  Jfrrri/. — "\Mien  God,  in  His  eternal  counsel, 
conceived  the  thought  of  man's  creation.  He  called  to  Him  the 
three  ministers  who  wait  constantly  upon  His  throne, — Ju.stice, 
Truth,  and  Mercy, — and  thus  addressed  them  :  "  Shall  we  make 
man?"  Then  said  Justice,  "  O  God!  make  him  not;  for  he  will 
trample  upon  Thy  laws."  Truth  made  answer  also,  "  0  God  1 
make  him  not :  for  he  will  pollute  Thy  .sanctuaries."  But  Mercy, 
dropping  upon  her  knees,  and  looking  U]i  through  her  tears, 
exclaimed.  "  O  God  I  make  him  :  I  will  watch  over  him  with  my 
care  through  all  the  dark  paths  which  hcmay  have  to  tread."  Then 
God  made  man.  and  said  to  him,  "  0  man  I  thou  art  the  child  of 
Mercy :  go  and  deal  with  thy  brother."* 
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6 — 8.  (G)  why  .  .  fallen  ?"  question  to  tuxn  his  attention 
to  real  cause  of  rejection.  (7)  if .  .  well,  offerest  the  right 
Bacrifice,  with  a  right  spirit,  shalt  .  .  accepted  ?  *  as  well  as 
thy  bro.  lieth,  lit.  croucheth.  Thy  sin,  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
ready  to  spring  upon  thee.  (But  some  think  the  meaning  is,<^ 
"  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin" — i.e.  a  sin-offering — "lieth  at  the 
door" — i.e.  is  close  at  hand.  "Sin"  sin-offering:  as  Xt.  was 
"made  sin" — i.e.  a  sin-offering — "for  us.")  and  .  .  him,  some 
think  this  means  that  Cain,  if  he  did  well,  should,  as  the  first- 
born, have  the  pre-eminence  over  his  bro. ;  others,  that  he  should 
overcome  the  sin  now  crouching  at  the  door.  (8)  Cain,  reject- 
ing Divine  counsel,  talked  .  .  brother,^  familiarly,  concealing 
his  anger.  Cain  .  .  him,''  the  first  death  in  the  first  family : 
murder  the  offspring  of  envy. 

TJie  religion  of  nature,  and  the  religion  of  the  Gospel. — Intro- 
duction : — Cain's  religion,  in  common  with  many  false  religions, 
was  one — (1)  Which  had  in  it  some  good:  (2)  Of  expediency; 
(3)  Which  lacked  faith.  (4)  Abounding  in  self-righteousness. 
(5)  That  persecuted  others.  Abel's  religion — (1)  Embodied  all 
the  good  that  was  in  the  other ;  (2)  Surpassed  it,  even  in  its  own 
excellencies — "more  plenteous  sacrifice;"  (3)  Recognized  the 
existence  of  guilt,  and  its  merited  doom ;  (4)  Was  actuated  by 
faith  ;  (5)  Was  approved  of  by  God.  Consider,  then — I.  Natural 
religion.  Look  at — 1.  The  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded — 
practical  goodness.  This  principle  is  intrinsically  excellent,  is 
one  upon  which  all  men  should  act ;  is  one  to  which  no  one  can 
object.  2.  The  standard  by  which  it  is  to  be  tested — the  moral 
law  of  creation,  love  to  God  and  man.  In  order  to  "  do  well,"  the 
act  itself  must  be  perfect  ;  the  motive  must  be  good  ;  and  the 
rule  must  be  good  ;  3.  Its  reward  to  its  faithfiil  adherents — 
"  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted?"  Such  a  religion  will  command 
the  approval  of  God ;  and  will  secure  immortality  for  all  its 
votaries.  Now  measure  your  conduct  by  this  religion  ;  and  are 
you  perfect/  Think  of  sin  in  its  nature,  its  effects,  and  its  ulti- 
mate consequences,  and  see  if  you  have  not  sinned.  And  can 
natural  religion  justify  you  ?  No ;  something  else  must  be  found, 
and  something  else  is  to  be  found.  Look  then  at — II.  Revealed 
religion.  Notice — 1.  That  revealed  religion  assumes  that  men 
are  guilty.  She  also  recognizes  their  liability  to  punishment ; 
2.  That  it  has  provided  a  sin-offering, — a  substitution  of  person, 
of  sufferings:  (1)  The  acceptance  of  this  is  accompanied  with 
Divine  evidence ;  (2)  It  is  efficient  for  all  purposes  for  which  it 
is  presented  :  (3)  Having  accepted  it,  the  sinner  is  treated  as 
though  he  himself  had  suffered.  3.  That  the  sin-offering  re- 
poseth  at  the  door.  This  implies  that  Xt.'s  atonement  is  accessible 
to  the  sinner  ;  that  it  rests  with  man  to  avail  himself  of  it ;  that 
men  often  neglect  it ;  that  God  exercises  great  patience  towards 
the  sinner  ;  that  the  sinner  cannot  go  to  hell  without  first  tram- 
pling on  the  cross  ;  and  that  he  will  be  for  ever  deprived  of  every 
excuse  for  his  destruction." 

Brofherhj  lore.—K  little  boy,  seeing  two  nestling  birds  pecking 
at  each  other,  inquired  of  his  elder  brother  what  they  were  doing. 
"They  are  quarrelling,"  was  the  answer.  "No,"  replied  the 
child,  "  that  cannot  be  :  they  arc  brothers." 

9 — 12,  (9)  where  .  .  brother  ?"  this  to  awaken  a  sense  of 
guilt.     Shows  Divine  knowledge  of  human  actions.     I  .  .  not,  a 


the   first 
murder 

a  Is.  i.  18;  iii.  10, 
11. 

6Eo.  ii.  11. 

c  Pr.  xxvi.  24,  25. 

dlJo.iii.  12— 15; 
Ja.  i.  15. 

"0  envy,  the  cor- 
rosive of  aU  ill 
minds,  and  ihe 
root  of  all  des- 
perate actions ; 
Tlie  same  cause 
that  moved  Satan 
to  destroy  the 
first  man,  the 
same  moves  the 
second  man  to 
destroy  the  third. 
If  there  be  an 
evil  heart  there 
will  he  an  evil 
eye  ;  and  if  both 
these,  there  will 
be  an  evil  hand. 
There  never  was 
an  envy  that  was 
not  bloody;  if  not 
in  act,  jet  in  affec- 
tion."— Bp.  Hall. 

Tobeangryabout 
trifles  is  mean 
and  childish ;  to 
rage  and  be  fu- 
rious is  brutish ; 
to  maintain  per- 
petual wrath  is 
akin  to  the  prac- 
tice and  temper 
of  devils  ;  to  pre- 
vent or  suppress 
rising  resent- 
ment is  wise  and 
glorious;  to  for- 
give is  heavenly 
and  Divme. 

V.  7.  Dr.  Fe/ton, 
247;  Bp.  SHlling- 
fleet,  iv.  36;  Dr. 
Kitlo,  Jour.,  4  .H. 
WJiishaw,  A.M.,  i. 
CA;Dr.Gen.Essnu, 
31  ;  Bp.  Woids- 
worth.  Christian 
Boyhood,  ii.  100. 

e  D.  Evans. 


the  fratricide 
a  Nu.  xxxii.  23; 
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Ps.  X.  13,  14;  Pr. 
xzxviii.  13;  Jo. 
viii.  44. 

b  Ps.  Ixxii.  14; 
He.  xu.  24;  Be. 
vi.  10. 

•'Heart  murderis 
the  secret  vrish- 
ing  or  designing 
the  death  of  any 
man ;  yea,  the 
Scripture  saith, 
'Whosoever 
hateth  his  bro- 
ther is  a  mur- 
derer' (1  Jo.  iii. 
15).  We  have  in- 
stances of  this 
kind  of  murder 
in  Ahab  (I  K. 
xxii.  !');  Jezebel 
(1  K.  xix.  2) ;  the 
Jews(Mar.xi.  IS): 
David  (1  Sa.  xxv. 
21,22);  Jon.  (eh. 
iv.  1,  4)."  — C. 
Bud. 

V.9.  II.  Melvill, 
ii.  354. 

c  B.  Dale,  if. A. 

d  Johnson. 


Cain's 
punishment 
a  Job  XV.  20—24; 
Ps.  li.  11;  Pr. 
xiv.  32  ;  xxviii.  1. 
b  Ge.  ix.  6;  Nu. 
XXXV.  21. 
Thales  MUesius, 
one  of  the  wise 
men  of  Greece, 
being  aslced  what 
was  the  most 
difficult  in  life, 
answered,  "  For 
a  tyrant  to  live 
to  old  age."  The 
application  may 
be  extended  to 
the  cruel,  blood- 
thirsty, and  mur- 
derers. 

Murder  is  the 
act  of  wilfully 
and  feloniously 
killing  a  person 
upon  malice  a- 
forethought.  —  C. 
£uci. 

e  Dr.  Light/oot. 
d  Whilecross. 


Cain's 
posterity 


falsehood,  one  sin  lead.s  to  another,  am  .  .  keeper  P  repudiating 
fraternal  regard.  Am  I  to  be  accountable  for  one  who  should 
take  care  of  himself  ?  (10)  what  .  .  done  P  dost  thou  know  the 
extent  of  thy  crime  ?  voice  .  .  ground/  the  murdered  Abel  not 
so  voiceless  as  Cain  might  deem,  concealment  is  vain.  (11) 
cursed.  .  .  earth,  fr.  the  ground  thus  moistened  by  thy  bro.'s 
blood  a  cm-se  arises  to  thee.  (12)  tillest  .  .  strength,  lit.  it 
shall  not  add  to  yield.  Cain  doomed  to  harder  toils,  vagabond, 
wanderer,  "a  wretched  outcast,  abhorred  and  rejected  of  his 
kind." 

T/ie  two  brot7ic)\<!  (comp.  Jo.  i.  42). — Observe — I.  That  earthly 
relationships  involve  the  duty  of  spiritual  care.  II.  That  they 
afford  pecidiar  opportunities  for  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  III. 
That,  according  as  the  spirit  of  Christ,  or  that  of  selfishness,  is 
possessed,  will  this  duty  be  fulfilled  or  neglected.  IV.  That  con- 
cerning the  performance  of  this  duty  an  account  will  be  required. 
V.  That  earthly  relationships,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  used,  become  an  eternal  blessing  or  bane.« 

ItcsjjonsihiUties  of  man. — Of  him  to  whom  much  is  given  much 
shall  be  required. — Those  whom  God  has  favoured  with  superior 
faculties,  and  made  eminent  for  quickness  of  intention  and  accu- 
racy of  distinction,  will  certainly  be  regarded  as  culpable  in  His 
eye  for  defects  and  deviations,  which  in  souls  less  enlightened 
may  be  guiltless.  But  surely  none  can  think  without  horror  on 
that  man's  condition,  who  has  been  more  wicked  in  proportion 
as  he  had  more  means  of  excelling  in  virtue,  and  used  the  light 
imparted  from  heaven  only  to  embellish  folly,  and  shed  lustre 
upon  crimes  and  infidelity.'* 

13—15.  (13)  punishment,  7(Y.  sin.  greater  .  .  bear,  greater 
than  can  be  forgiven.  (14)  driven  .  .  earth,  fr.  the  part  I 
have  hitherto  cultivated,  face  .  .  hid,  fr.  the  favoured  .'^t  on 
wh.  Thy  protecting  glance  falls,  fugitive  .  .  earth,"  fr.  all 
dear  and  familiar  spots,  one  .  .  me,  fr.  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  creation  (v.  4,  .'i)  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  were 
many  men  now  on  the  earth.  (15)  Lord  .  .  him,  God  is  ever 
merciful.  sevenfold,*  manifold,  utter,  complete  vengeance, 
mark,  not  necessarily  a  mark  or  brand  on  Cain.  The  LXX. 
says,  ••  God  set  a  sign  bef.  Cain  to  persuade  him  that  whosoever 
should  find  him  should  not  kill  him." 

The  .sparing  of  Cain's  life. — Observe  that — I.  Abel  was  liappier 
dying  than  Cain  living.  II.  The  righteousness  of  God's  provi- 
dences is  not  to  be  judged  of  only  according  to  outward  appear- 
ances. III.  The  greatest  seeming  earthly  prosperity  may  be  the 
greatest  punishment." 

The  effect  of  remorse. — The  cruel  Al  Montaser,  having  assassi- 
nated his  father,  was  afterwards  haunted  by  remorse.  As  he  was 
one  day  admiring  a  beautiful  painting  of  a  man  on  horseback, 
with  a  diadem  encircling  his  head,  and  a  Persian  inscription,  of 
which  he  inquired  the  meaning,  he  was  told  that  it  signified,  "I 
am  Shiunyeh.  the  son  of  Kosru.  who  murdered  my  father,  and 
pos,sessed  the  crown  only  six  months."  He  turned  pale,  as  if 
struck  by  a  sentence  of  death.  Frightful  dreams  interrupted  his 
slumbers  ;  and  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five.'' 

16—18.  (16)  presence,  His  special  presence,  seat  of  His 
worship.     Nod  (jUig/it,  exile),  the  land  of  the  wanderer.     The 
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tr)'ra  incognita  beyond  tlie  centre  of  population.  (17)  and  .  . 
wife,  who,  still  faithful  to  the  wretched  man,  followed  him  in 
his  wanderings.  Enoch,  {dedicated),  perh.  the  name  is  a  sign  of 
Cain's  repentance,  city  .  .  Enoch,'^  called  it  not  after  his  own, 
now  infamous,  name.  (18)  Irad  (?c/M  r/.w).  Mehujael  {smitten 
of  6fod).     Methusael  (man  of  God).     Lamech.  {powerful). 

The  city  of  Cain. — Cain  is  a  type  of  the  worldling,  cut  off  from 
God,  whose  <all  is  in  this  life,  and  who  has  no  hope  of  heaven. 
I.  His  thought  is  of  living  here  always.  A  city  is  a  settled  place 
of  residence,  meant  to  endure  long.  II.  His  ambition  and  pride. 
Great  pomp  and  state  in  cities.  III.  His  covetousness.  Money 
made  and  hoarded  in  cities.  IV.  His  luxuriousness.  Cities  are 
scenes  of  luxury  and  vice.     There  is  Satan's  seat.* 

The  henejit.t  of  cities. — I  bless  God  for  cities.  Cities  have  been 
as  lamps  of  life  along  the  pathway  of  humanity  and  religion. 
Within  them  Science  has  given  birth  to  her  noblest  discoveries. 
Behind  their  Avails  Freedom  has  fought  her  noblest  battles.  They 
have  stood  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  like  great  breakwaters, 
rolling  back  or  turning  aside  the  swelling  tide  of  oppression. 
Cities,  indeed,  have  been  the  cradles  of  human  liberty.  They 
have  been  the  active  centres  of  almost  all  Church  and  State 
reformation.  Having,  therefore,  no  sympathy  with  those  who,' 
regarding  them  as  the  excrescences  of  a  tree,  or  the  tumours  of 
disease,  would  raze  our  cities  to  the  ground,  I  bless  God  for 
cities." 

19 — 22.  (19)  two  wives,  Lamech  doomed  to  infamy  as  the 
first  recorded  polygamist.  Adah  {ovnameiit,  heavty).  Zillah 
{shade).  (20)  Jabal  {a  stream),  father  .  .  cattle,  he  inaugu- 
rated a  nomad,  or  migratory  life ;  like  that  adopted  by  present 
Bedouins.  (21)  Jubal  (music)  .  .  father,  originator,  inventor. 
liarp,  Heb.  Kinoor,  prob.  similar  in  shape  to  present  harp,  but  of 
rude  construction,  organ,  Heb.  oogab,  mouth-organ,  flute,  or 
like  the  pipe  of  Pan.  (22)  Tubal-cain  {7netal-n-orke7-),  prob. 
the  original  of  the  Gk.  Vulcan.  Naamah  (pleasant) — How 
sugg.  are  these  names  and  brief  descriptions  of  primitive  life, 
"  in  the  days  when  earth  was  young." 

The  evils  of  polygamy.— Yoljg&mj-aot  only  violates  the  consti- 
tution of  nature,  and  the  apparent  design  of  the  Deity,  but  pro- 
duces to  the  parties  themselves,  and  to  the  public,  the  following 
bad  effects  : — Contests  and  jealousies  amongst  the  wives  of  the 
same  husband ;  distracted  affections,  or  the  loss  of  all  affection  in 
the  husband  himself ;  a  voluptuousness  in  the  rich  which  dissolves 
the  vigour  of  their  intellectual  as  well  as  active  faculties,  pro- 
ducing that  indolence  and  imbecility,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
which  have  long  characterised  the  nations  of  the  East ;  the  abase- 
ment of  one  half  of  the  human  species,  who,  in  countries  where 
polygamy  obtains,  are  degraded  into  instruments  of  physical 
pleasure  to  the  other  half ;  neglect  of  children  ;  and  the  manifold 
and  sometimes  unnatural  mischiefs  which  arise  from  a  scarcity 
of  women.« 

23,  24.  (2.3)  hear  .  .  speech,  the  last  we  hear  of  the 
posterity  of  Cain — beginning  and  ending  so  far  as  hist,  is  con- 
cerned, with  a  manslayer.  This  address  is  the  oldest  snatch  of 
poetry  known,  slain  .  .  hurt,  rather  obscm-e  :  but  it  appears 
chat  L.  had  been  insidiously  attacked,  or  wantonly  provoked,  and 
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a  Ps.  xlix.  11. 
"Life  is  made  up, 
not  of  great  sa- 
criQces  or  duties, 
butoflittle  things 
in  which  Bmiles 
and  kindness  and 
small  obligations 
given  habitually, 
are  what  win 
and  preserve  the 
heart  and  secure 
com  fort.'' — Sir 
I  lump] trey  Davy. 

"The  price  of  life 
is  greater  than 
that  any  man, 
how  wealthy  so- 
ever, can  com- 
pass it.  Money 
is  the  monarch 
of  this  world,  but 
not  of  the  next." 
— /.  Trapp. 
b  T.  O.  Horton. 

v.n.  Philo.Wks., 

i.  286. 

c  Br.  Guthrie. 


Lamech 

"I  believe  that 
the  ages  which 
are  to  follow 
this  will  surpass 
our  possibilities 
of  art.  The 
art  of  to-day 
should  embody 
the  highest  Ufe 
of  to-day  for  the 
use  of  to-day ;  for 
those  who  have 
gone  before  us 
need  it  not,  and 
those  who  will 
come  after  us  will 
have  something 
better."  —  J.  G. 
Holland. 

"  We  speak  of 
profane  arts ;  but 
there  are  none 
properly  such; — 
every  art  is  holy 
in  itself;  it  is  the 
son  of  Eternal 
Light." — Tegner. 

a  C.  Buck. 


"If  this  life  is tm- 
happy,  it  is  a 
burden  to  us, 
which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  bear;  if 
it  is  in  every  re- 
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Pl>ect  happy,  it  is 
dreadful  to  be 
deprived  of  it ; 
80  tliat  in  either 
case  the  result  is 
the  same,  for  we 
must  exist  in 
anxiety  and  ap- 
pro h  en  si  on." 
— La  Rrtiuerc. 
a  see  Kalisch.  It 
may  bo  trans.  : 
"  For  a  man  I 
have  slain  for 
my  wound,  and 
a  youth  for  my 
hurt." — Murphy, 
b  Carpenter. 

birth  of  Seth 
and  iEnos 

a  Oe.  V.  3. 

h  I  K.  xviii.  24; 
Ps.cxvi.  17:  Joel, 
ii.  32;  Ac.  ii.  21  ; 
Eo.  X.  13;  1  Co. 
i.  2;  Ac.  ix.  14; 
xxii.  16. 

c  Ltght/ool,  who 
supposes  that 
Noah  is  called  in 
2  Pe.  ii.  .5,  the 
eighth  person  in 
ref.  to  these 
times,  viz.  the 
eighth  in  suc- 
cession fr.  Enos, 
in  whose  days 
the  world  beg.  to 
be  profane. 

d  C.  Simeon,  if. A. 

c  Mrs.  Jameson. 


the  death  of 
Adam. 

a  Ps.  li.  .' ;  Jo.  iii. 
C:  Job.  xiv.  4. 
'•Grace  does  not 
nin  in  the  blood, 
but  corruption 
does.  A  sinner 
begets  a  sinner, 
but  a  saint  does 
not  beget  a  saint." 
•^  U.  Henry. 


seriously  wounded."  He  had  killed  a  man  in  self-defence :  we 
should  call  this  "  ju.stifiablo  homicide."  (24)  Cain,  etc.,  a  clear 
distinction  betw.  murder  and  man.slauo'hter. 

'T/ir  f/roitiid  {if  jMinrrhx  arrjumcnt . — ITie  act  of  Lamech,  in 
taking-  to  himself  two  wives,  had  probably  excited  the  jcalou.sy 
of  some  young  man,  says  Geddes,  who  under  the  impulse  of  this 
passion  had  attacked  and  wounded  Lamech,  and  whom  Lamech 
in  his  own  defence  had  slain.  To  allay  the  fears  of  his  wives, 
therefore,  he  argues,  and  justly,  that  if  Cain,  who  hiid  wilfully 
and  maliciously  killed  his  brother,  was  nevertheless  protected 
from  the  blood-avenger  by  the  special  providence  of  God,  he 
might  confidently  e.xpect  the  .same  i)rotection.  since  the  person 
whom  he  had  slain  had  sought  and  endangered  his  life ;  and  that 
a  still  heavier  punishment  than  that  which  was  threatened  to 
the  avenger  of  Abel's  death,  would  fall  upon  the  man  who  should 
attempt  to  molest  him.* 

25,  26.  (2."))  Seth'»  {s^ct,  nppo'mtctl).  who  took  the  place, 
whence  his  name,  of  his  slain  brother.  (2^)  Enos''  Heb.  Enmh 
(.forron-fiil,  miserable),  began  .  .  Lord,"  prob.  it  means  that 
there  now  began  a  more  marked  distinc.  betw.  the  godly  and 
ungodly.  Some '  think  now  the  Lord  began  to  be  called  upon  in 
a  profane  sense. 

ImfitiitUm  of  public  worship. — Consider  in  what  manner  we 
should^I.  Confess  God.  We  should — I.  Separate  ourselves  from 
the  ungodly :  2.  Make  an  open  profession  of  our  attachment  to 
Christ.  IL  Worship  Him.  Publicly :  because  public  ordinances 
1.  Preserve  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  world ;  2.  Are  the  means 
of  perfecting  His  work  in  His  people's  hearts.  Address — 
(1)  Those  who  have  others  under  their  control;  (2)  Those  who 
are  acting  for  themselves.** 

Sloth  in.  worship. — A  certain  monk  in  one  of  the  dependent 
cells  at  Subiaco  was  always  inattentive  to  his  religiou-s  duties, 
and,  at  the  hour  devoted  to  mental  prayer,  was  seen  to  leave  the 
choir,  and  wander  forth.  Benedict,  coming  to  reprove  him.  saw 
that  he  was  led  forth  by  a  demon  in  the  shape  of  a  little  black 
boy,  who  pulled  him  by  the  robe  (a  personification  of  the  demon 
of  sloth).  This  demon,  however,  was  visible  to  no  other  eyes 
but  those  of  the  saint,  who,  follo^ang  the  monk,  touched  him  on 
the  shoulder  with  his  staff,  and  exorcised  the  demon,  who,  froCa 
that  hour,  troubled  the  sinner  no  more.' 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

1 — 5.  d)  generations,  history  and  posterity — family  tree, 
in  .  .  him.  (2)  male  .  .  created,  .<<re  on  i.  2fi.  27.  (.3)  begat .  . 
likeness,"  Adam  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  Go<l — and  he  fell : 
Seth  was  begotten  in  the  likeness  of  Adam.  (4)  eight .  .  years, 
on  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs,  see  Kalisch  Intro,  to  this 
chap.,  and  Bush,  in  loc.  (5)  and  .  .  died,  words  sev.  times 
repeated  in  this  chap.     The  longest  life  must  end. 

The  life  and  death  of  .U/a?;/.— Consider  — I.  The  subject  of  this 
brief  narration,— Adam,  the  first  of  men.  Notice  him  as — 1.  A 
compound  being.     He  had  both  body  and  spirit ;  2.  The  common 
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head  of  mankind ;  8.  The  chief  of  sinners  ;  4.  A  subject  of  God's 
redeeming:  mercy ;  5.  A  figure  or  type  of  Christ.  II.  His  life  : 
he  lived  930  years.  Consider  it  in — 1.  Its  origin ;  2.  Its  progress  ; 
3.  Its  duration.  III.  His  death — 1.  A  dissolution  of  first  prin- 
ciples ;  2.  The  fruit  of  sin ;  8.  A  release  from  the  vanity  of  this 
world ;  4.  A  certain  indication  of  our  own.* 

Compariiioii  betn-cen  vian  and  a  hook. — Man  is  like  a  book;  his 
birth  is  the  Title-page  of  the  book ;  his  baptisme  is  the  Epistle 
Dedicatory  ;  his  groans  and  crying,  are  the  Epistle  to  the  Reader ; 
his  infancy,  and  childhood,  are  the  Argument,  or  Contents  of  the 
whole  ensuing  Treatise ;  his  life,  and  actions,  are  the  Subject,  or 
Matter  of  the  book ;  his  sins,  and  en-ours  of  his  life,  are  the 
Errata,  or  faults  escaped  in  the  printing  ;  and  his  Repentance  is 
the  Con-ection  of  them.  Now  amongst  books  (we  know)  some 
are  large  Volumes,  in  Folio;  some  little  ones,  in  Dccimo  sexto; 
and  some  are  of  other  sizes,  in  Octavo,  or  Quarto.  Again,  some 
of  these  are  fairer  bound,  some  in  a  plainer  manner :  some  are 
bound  in  strong  velame,  or  leather,  and  some  in  thin  paper. 
Some  again  have  Piety  for  their  Subject,  and  treat  of  Godlinesse  ; 
others  are  prophane  Pamphlets,  full  of  wantonnesse,  and  folly : 
but  in  the  last  page  of  every  one  of  them,  there  stands  a  word, 
which  is  Finis,  implying  the  end  of  all."^ 

6—11.  (6)  Seth  .  .  Enos,  .w  on  iv.  25,  2G.  (7)  begat .  . 
daughters,  prob.  many,  the  formula  is  oft.  repeated  to  indicate 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  race ;  and  fulfilment  of  original  pro- 
mise.    (9)  Cainan"  (^^ws^'-w/cw)  or  Kenan. 

Brirf  records  of  lives. — Notice — I.  The  longevity  of  the  ante- 
diluvian race.  This  longevity — 1.  Might  be  explained  on  natural 
principles;  2.  Was  for  special  ends;  3.  Contributed  to  their 
depravity.  II.  The  poverty  of  human  history.  III.  The  mate- 
rialising tendencies  of  sin.  IV.  The  inevitableness  of  man's 
mortality.  These  men  lived  long,  yet  of  each  it  is  said  "  he 
died."     V.  The  blessedness  of  jiractical  godliness — Enoch.* 

"  Ajid  lie  died." — A  certain  libertine  of  a  most  abandoned 
character,  happened  one  day  to  stroll  into  a  church,  where  he 
heard  the  5th  chapter  of  Genesis  read,  importing  that  so  long 
lived  such  and  such  persons,  and  yet  the  conclusion  was,  "  they 
died."  Enos  lived  905  years,  and  he  died.  Seth  912,  and  he  died 
— Methuselah  969,  a7id  lie  died.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the 
words  lie  died,  notwithstanding  the  great  length  of  years  they 
lived,  struck  him  so  deeply  with  the  thought  of  death  and 
eternity,  that,  through  Divine  grace,  he  became  a  most  exemplary 
Christian. 

12—17.  (12)  Mahalaleel"  Upraise  of  God).  (15)  Jared* 
(^descent)  or  Jered.« 

The  moral  characteristics  of  man. — Every  man  is  a  missionary 
now  and  for  ever,  for  good  or  for  evil,  whether  he  intends  or 
designs  it  or  not.  He  may  be  a  blot,  radiating  his  dark  influence 
outward  to  the  very  circumference  of  society ;  or  he  may  be  a 
blessing,  spreading  benediction  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  world :  but  a  blank  he  cannot  be.  There  are  no  moral 
blanks ;  there  are  no  neutral  characters.  We  are  either  the  sower 
that  sows  and  corrupts,  or  the  light  that  splendidly  illuminates, 
and  the  salt  that  silently  operates ;  but  being  dead  or  alive,  every 
TXian  speaks,"* 


B.r.  4004. 

"  The  Chlneso 
apply  to  different 
iiges  certain 
terms.  The  a^o 
ten  is  called  the 
opening  degree  ; 
twenty,  you'll 
expired  ;  tliirty, 
strength  and 
marriage  ;  forty, 
officially  apt; 
fifty,  error-know 
ing ;  sixty,  cycle- 
closing;  seventy, 
rare  bird  of  age  ; 
eighty,  nisty-vi- 
saged ;  ninety, 
delayed ;  one 
hundred,  age's 
extremity." — Sir 
J.  Boiorivg. 

V.  3.    A.  Burgefs, 
Orig.  Sin,  ii.  110. 
b  Anon, 
c  Ii.  Gove. 


Seth's 
posterity 

a   Lu.   iii.   37 ;    1 
Ch.  1.  2. 

"  In  a  Sabbath 
jgathering  of 
I  Quakers,  some 
I  years  ago,  a  a 
1  aged  and  vene- 
!  rable-looki  ng 
man  arose,  and 
withprophet-liko 
I  authority  said, 
'  'Many  say  it  is 
a  solemn  thing 
to  die;  but,  be- 
think you  all,  and 
bethink  you  well, 
it  is  a  solenm 
thing  to  live.' 
That  witness  was 
true." — /S  Coley. 

b  Dr.  Thomas. 


a  1  Ch.  i.  2. 
b  Lu.  iii.  37. 
c  1  Ch.  1.  2. 
"  The  life  of  man 
Is     summ'd     in 
birthdays   and 
in  sepulchres." 
— //.  K.  White. 
"At  twenty  years 
of  age,    the  will 
reigns;  at  thirty, 
the  wit ;  and  at 
forty,   the   judg- 
ment.' —Gratian, 
d  "halmers. 
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[Gap.  V.  18—32. 


11. c.  400-J. 

Enoch's 
translation 

a  I. II.  iii.  :i7  ;  IIo. 
xi.  :.;  Judo  IJ. 
6  1  Ch.  i.  3. 
e  1  Ch.  1.  3. 
rf  Oe.  vi.  9;  xvl. 
1 ;  xxiv.  40  ;  P». 
xW.  «;   cxvi.    !); 
cixviii.   1;    1    K. 
ili.C;  2  K.  XX.  3; 
I,u.  i.  fi;   Ac.  Ix. 
31;  Qa.  V.  IG;  2 
Co.  V.  7 ;  1  Jo.  1. 
6,  7;   ii.  6;   Am. 
Iii.  3. 

e  no.  xi.  5. 
fDelitftch.  j 

"Wo  aro  con-' 
viiu-o(l  that  I  ho 
'taking  away'  of 
Euoch  is  ono  of  I 
the  BtroDgOHt 
proofs  of  the 
belief  in  a  fnture 
state,  prevailing 
amongthoHebs.; 
without  this  be- 
lief the  hist,  of 
Enoch  \B  a  per- 
fect mystery,  a 
hieroglyph  with- 
out a  clue,  a 
com  mence  m  o  n  t 
without  an  end." 
K'l'i-'i'/i. 
g  R.  flaigamie. 
h  Up.  Simpson. 

Methuselah 
and  Noah 
a  1  fh.  i.  .i;   Lu. 
iiL  ;tC. 

6"  As  that  in  his 
time  the  race 
would  be  relieved 
fr.  the  need  of 
eating  veg.'taMo 
food  and  henco 
of  the  toilsome 
raisingof  it— A'a- 
liirh.  That  tho 
curse  in  conse- 
quenceof  sinhad 
Boincreased  with 
tho  progress  of 
crime  as  to  be- 
come an  in- 
tolerable burdeti, 
and  that  by  N. 
crime  and  the 
curse  would  be 
abate  d." — lip. 
ShrrlKKk." 
e  Tf.  10;  vil.  13, 
ICh.  1.4;  Qe.  Ix. 
20—27. 
d  1  Ch.  I.  4. 
«  Dr.  Ouerer. 


18—24.  (18)  Enoch"  (flrdiratrr!)  or  Ilanoch.*  (1.M )  Me- 
thuselah' (iiKin  !>/  ihr  dart).  (22)  walked  .  .  God,''  passed 
his  lift!  in  intimate  coninmnion  with  God.  Walked  -svith  as 
a  friend.  (21)  and  .  .  him,  wa.^*  tran.slate<l.<  "The  dread mouo- 
tony  of  '  and  he  died  "  is  now  first  broken  t}irough."/ 

Ercry-daij  rchfi'ion. — ITiis  walkinjif  with  God  implies  agree- 
ment, trust,  friendship,  progress  in  knowledge  and  holiness. 
Observe  that  Enoch  '•  walked  ^vith  God  "  without — I.  A  Bible. 
Slaves  to  the  letter.  Interpret  precept  into  practice.  "  Sermons 
in  stones,  God  in  everything."  II.  A  church.  Deduct  chapel- 
going  from  our  worship,  and  what  is  left?  III.  The  sacramcnto. 
Every  meal  should  be  a  sacrament.  IV.  Saint-fellowship.  Times 
of  degeneracy  and  sin,  when  the  child  of  God  stands  alonc.i/ 
WaUnnq  ivith  God. — I.  That  it  is  possible  for  man  to  walk  ■with 
Go<l.  How  is  this  brought  about  ?  The  word  Enoch  means 
'•  trained,"  or  "  educated."  His  good  training  brought  with  it  this 
happy  state.  II.  That  Enoch  set  himself  apart  purposely  to  walk 
with  God.  Of  what  importance  is  decision  I  III.  That  he  was 
enabled  to  overcome  all  difficulties  by  means  of  faith.  Faith, 
the  source  of  all  our  triumphs.  IV.  That  he  not  only  exercised 
this  faith  for  himself,  but  si)ent  his  life  in  doing  good.  He  was 
; "  a  preacher  of  righteousness." 

Thr  nif  inner  off/od/inr.i.'<. — John  Smith,  the  Wesleyan  preacher, 
^  of  England,  was  distingui.shed  by  no  remarkable  mental  jMJwer  or 
culture.  Tlie  beginning  of  his  ministry  wa.s  a  failure,  which 
drove  him  nearer  to  Christ,  till  his  power  became  akin  to  the 
miraculous.  His  presence  carried  the  power  of  God  with  it.  It 
was  claimed  that  when  he  entered  an  audience  an  additional 
spiritual  influence  could  be  felt.  His  word  was  ^\-ith  power.  His 
I  life  was  power,  because  he  walked  with  God.  Rev.  Benjamin 
I  Abbott  was  a  man  of  like  jwwer,  whose  influence  could  only  be 
■  ascribed  to  his  godliness. 

j     25—32,  (2.-.)  Lamech"  (powerful).     (27)  and  .  .  died,  ace. 

!to  u.sual  calculation  he  died  in  the  yr.  of  the  deluge.  (29)  Noah 
{comfort),  saying  .  .  cursed,  of  wh.  there  have  been  many 
inconclusive  explanations.''  (32)  Shem.<^  {name).  Ham  {/rami, 
blach).     Japheth"*  {iridely  sjjreadiin/). 

The  longe.it  life  and  it.t  le-igonx. — In  dwelling  upon  this  text  I 
shall— I.  Take  a  simple  survey  of  the  age  and  manners  of  the 
antediluvian  world.  The  youth  of  the  world  was  the  season  of 
man's  greatest  age  ;  perhaps,  also,  of  man's  greatest  wickedness. 
II.  Draw  some  important  lessons  from  this  survey  :  1.  The  agglo- 

'merative  tendencies  of  human  depravity ;  2.  The  vanity  of  earthly 
things ;  3.  The  power  of  an  endless  life ;  4.  The  great  natural 
■w-ickedness  of  the  heart ;  5.  That  mere  duration  of  years  does  not 
constitute  a  long  life,  but  the  fulfilment  of  life's  ends  ;  6.  The 

I  danger  of  religious  procrastination.' 

I  Death  nnirerml. — No  sex  is  spared,  no  age  exempt.  The 
majestic  and  coiui:ly  roads  which  monarchs  pa.s,s  over,  the  way 
that  men  of  letters  tread,  the  path  the  warrior  traverses,  the 
short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor — all  lead  to  the  same  place ; 
all  terminate,  however  varied  in  their  routes,  in  that  one  enormous 
house  which  is  appointed  for  all  living.  One  short  sentence 
closes  the  biography  of  every  man.  as  if   in  mockery  of  the 

,  unsubstantial   pretensions  of  human  pride — "The  days  of  the 

J  years  of  Methuselah  were  969  years ;  and  he  died."    There  is  the 
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end  of  it:  "And  he  died."  Such  is  the  frailty  of  this  boasted 
man.  "It  is  appointed  unto  men" — unto  all  men— "once  to 
die."/ 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

1 — 4.  [Having  traced  race  of  Seth ;  the  hist,  now  descr.  the 
growth  of  wickedness  leading  to  the  flood]  (1)  when  .  .  mul- 
tiply, at  the  beginning  of  the  increase.  (2)  sons  .  .  God, 
descendants  of  Seth  :« the  godly — or  move  godly — race,  daughters 
.  .  men,  descends,  of  Cain,  fair,*  beautifiil.  These  daua.  of  C. 
were  the  city  dames  of  that  early  time :  the  Sethites  were  a  pas- 
toral race,  took  .  .  chose,  making  beauty  of  person  the  basis 
of  the  choice.  (3)  my  .  .  man,  lit.  shall  not  judge,  i.e.  shall  not 
continue  to  rebuke,  condemn,  yet  .  .  years,  time  for  repentance 
bef.  the  flood.  (4)  giants,  Heb.  Nephilim,  ref.  not  so  much  to 
bodily  stature  as  to  moral  qualities — lawless,  violent,  cruel  men. 
mighty,  in  the  chase,  exploits,  \\Tong-doing.  renown,  lit. 
men  of  name.     Fame  founded  on  preceding  qualities. 

A  monderful  and  alarming  fact.  We  have  here — I.  A  wonderful 
fact  implied.  The  Holy  Spirit  strives  with  man.  Here  observe — 
1.  Remarkable  human  power;  2.  Amazing  divine  condescension; 
3.  Astounding  human  obdiuracy ;  4.  A  merciful  reason  ;  5.  A  bene- 
volent iDurpose ;  6.  A  mysterious  method.  II.  An  alarming  fact 
stated.  The  cessation  of  divine  influence.  Such  a  desertion  is  a 
calamity — 1.  Of  awful  magnitude;  2.  Most  melancholy,  termi- 
nating in  despair." 

The  danger  of  heanty.  Gaze  not  on  beauty  too  much,  lest  it 
blast  thee ;  nor  too  long,  lest  it  blind  thee ;  nor  too  near,  lest  it 
biuTi  thee.  If  thou  like  it,  it  deceives  thee ;  if  thou  love  it,  it 
disturbs  thee ;  if  thou  hunt  after  it,  it  destroys  thee.  If  virtue 
accompany  it,  it  is  the  heai-t's  paradise  ;  if  vice  associate  with  it, 
it  is  the  soul's  purgatory.  It  is  the  wise  man's  bonfire,  and  the 
fool's  furnace.'^ 

5 — 8.  (.5)  wickedness  .  .  earth,  result  of  unholy  alliances, 
casting  off  fear  of  God,  withhold,  of  divine  rebuke,  every  .  . 
heart,"  lit.  the  whole  fabrication.  That  wh.  the  heart  forms, 
and  wh.  forms  character,  continually,  without  exception,  or 
cessation.  (6)  repented,  etc.^  speaking  aft.  the  mann.  of  men. 
A  change  of  dispensation,  wh.  in  man's  view  is  a  change  of 
inward  feeling  and  purpose.  (7)  and  .  .  said,  piu-posed. 
destroy j''  lit.  blot  out;  wipe  out.  man  ..  beast,  man,  the 
head  of  creation,  brings  ruin  on  all  beneath  him.  grace, 
favoiu-,  dial.''  foiind  mercy  bef.  the  Lord." 

The  sinfulness  and  cure  of  thoughts.  These  thoughts  may  be 
reduced  to  three  heads — I.  In  regard  of  God.  1 .  Cold ;  2.  De- 
basing and  unworthy;  3.  Accusing;  4.  Curious  thoughts  con- 
cerning Him.  II.  In  regard  of  ourselves.  Our  thoughts  are — 
1.  Ambitious;  2.  Self-confident;  3.  Self- applauding;  4.  Foolish: 
5.  Immoderate  and  unlawful.  III.  In  regard  of  others — 1. 
Envious ;  2.  Censorious ;  3.  Jealous ;  4.  Revengeful.'' 

Uyiiver.sality  of  sin.  The  existence  of  sin  ;  of  sin.  as  an  acknow- 
ledged fact — of  sin  as  an  acknowledged  evil  which  has  not  only 
tainted  the  nature,  but  which  has  j^oured  its  coiTuption  upon 
every  part  of  every  man ;  found  everywhere,  alike  in  the  crowded 
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B.C.  2448. 
/  Dr.  Punshon. 


frace  of  Seth 
land  Cain 

a  In  this  view 
I  most  eminent 
jcritics     ure 

agreed;  as  Ains- 
iwortk,  Lnnge, 
\  Murphy,  Wwds- 
\ionrth,  etc.:  but 
j  some  say,  "  Sons 
;  of  God  "  =TT  An- 
!  gels ;  so  A//ord, 
I  Kurtz,  etc. 

1  6  "  the  daus.  of 
the  stirring  Cain- 
Ites,  disting.  by 
the  graces  of  na- 
ture, the  embells. 
of  art,  and  the 
charms  of  music 
and  song,  even 
though  deHtitute 
of  the  loftier 
qualities  of  like- 
Uiindedness  with 
God,  would  at- 
tract attention, 
and  prompt  to 
unholy  alli- 
ances.  "—J/«r^Ay. 

cC.  W.Evan,B.A. 

d  F.  Quarles. 


Noah  finds 
favour  with 
God 

a  Ge.  viil.  21;  1 
K.  Yiii.  4fi:  Ps. 
xiv  2,  3;  Eo.  iii. 
10;  Pr.xs.  9;  Ec. 
ix.  3;  vii.  20:  Ma. 
XV.  19,  30;  Eo.i. 
28;  iii.  18;  De. 
xxix.  li). 

6  He.  iiL  10;  Mai. 
iii.  6;  Ja.  i.  17; 
1  S.  XV.  29  ;  Nu. 
xxiiL  19;  Ro.  xi. 
29. 

c  2  Pe.  ii.  6 ;  Ex. 
xxxiii.     13,     17 
Lu.  i.  30 ;  Pr.  iii. 
1—4. 

d  S.  Ckarnock. 
"How  loth  is 
God  to  strike, 
that  threats  sc 
long !  He  tha' 
delights    /n    re- 
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reap.  vi.  9—17. 


B.C.  24»8, 

rengo    Burpriaos 

his     ftdvcirsary ; 

whorens  ho  tliat 

ftivps  lonff  wam- 

injf  (losiros  to  ho 

provontod." — Bp. 

Hall. 

V.  a.    J.   We.tiev. 

Wis.,  vi.  Hi.     F. 

B.  Maurice,  O.T. 

21. 

c  Dr.  Punshon. 

the  w^orld's 
condition 
and  Noah's 
election. 
a   Job.  i.  1  ;   Ps. 
xxxvii.     .'57,     3S; 
Hab.    ii.   4;    Ez. 
xiv.  14;  Ue.xvii.i. 

b  Ge.  V.  .32,  and 
notes  on  ix.  24, 
and  X.  21. 


d  1  Pe.  iv.  7  :  2 
Pe.  ill.  7,  11,  12. 

"The  causfl  and 
origin  of  all  sin 
is  ignorance, 
folly,  and  in- 
iidvertence. 
There  is  a  false 
proposition  in 
the  understand- 
ing before  there 
is  any  misappli- 
cation in  the 
will ;  and  'tis 
through  the 
swimming  of  the 
head  that  the 
feet  slip  and  lose 
their  station. 
And  yet  the  sin- 
ner is  no  way 
excusable  for 
this  his  decep- 
tion, because  'tis 
the  ignorance  of 
that  which  he 
habitually  knows 
and  he  might 
have  att(»nded 
better,  and  'twas 
his  fault  that  he 
did  not."— A'on'i*. 

e  T.  Boston. 

f  Dr.  Ward!aw. 


the  ark 

n  Used  in  Asia 
fur  ships,  in 
Athens    for  cof- 


city  streets,  and  among'  the  scantier  tribes  of  the  Savannah ; 
alike,  where  refinement  and  civilisation  gild  and  soften  crime, 
and  where  in  tlio  swarthy  bearded  Druse  it  reigns  tameless  as  the 
pennon  that  flutters  upon  the  lance  of  his  djeerccd :  alike  in 
sordid  man  and  lost  woman,  in  generous  youth  and  smiling  babfl 
— in  all  cirennistances,  in  all  countries,  in  all  parallels  of  latitude, 
in  all  diversities  of  language,  there  is  no  escape,  and  there  is  no 
exception  from  this  disastrous  uniformity  of  evil.  The  fountain 
has  been  coiTupted,  and  the  sti'eams  of  necessity  must  flow 
polluted  and  impiire.  Every  mouth  must  be  stopped,  for  all  the 
world  is  guilty  before  God.« 

9 — 13.  fit)  generations,  times,  history,  events.  Noah  .  . 
generations,"  upriL^ht  and  sincere  in  his  relations  with  men. 
and  .  .  God,  the  cause  of  the  fonner.  (10)  and  .  .  sons,'  they 
are  again  named  to  prepare  us  to  note  their  place  in  hist.  (II) 
corrupt,  in  morals  depraved,  in  religion  idolatrous,  violence, 
wi-ong-doing.  lawlessness,  ciiielty.  (12)  and  .  .  earth, '^  He  still 
looks,  always  looks,  all,  with  exception  of  one  family,  had  .  . 
■way,  had  wilf iilly  pcrvei-ted  its  right  manner  of  life.  (13)  end  .  . 
come,''  of  human  wickedness  and  Divine  forbearance :  day  of 
grace  ended,  behold  .  .  earth,  grace  being  scorned,  justice 
will  be  severely  tested. 

Clcarivfj  to  the  Lord  in  a  derlininr/  f'tmc. — I.  Tlie  truth  of  the 
statement  that  in  the  most  declining  generation.  God  has  still 
some,  though  few.  that  cleave  to  Him.  II.  How  it  is  that  the 
declining  of  a  generation  comes  to  be  so  general,  that  so  very 
few  are  left  retaining  their  integrity.  1.  The  corrujition  of 
human  nature  is  the  springhead ;  2.  Xeglect  of  religious  educa- 
tion of  those  growing  up  notably  advances  it ;  'A.  Corruption  of 
manners  thus  prevailing  serves  to  corrupt  others :  4.  The  removal 
of  the  good  takes  away  all  restraint  on  it.  III.  ^Mi.y  some,  though 
few,  are  still  left  preserving  their  integi'ity.  in  such  a  generation. 
Because — 1.  God  is  faithful  in  His  promises;  2.  He  will  not 
leave  Himself  without  a  witness  at  any  time ;  3.  Therein  appears 
the  power  of  His  gr-ace ;  4.  He  preserves  them  for  a  seed  to  better 
days.« 

The  fears  and  hnpe.i  nf  the  ivielted. — He  has  his  fears;  they  are 
realised  :  he  has  his  hopes ;  they  are  frustrated  and  lost.  The 
fears  are  well  founded ;  the  hopes  delusive  and  vain.  Tlaey  are 
based  and  built  on  false  and  deceitful  views  of  himself  and  Ood. 
They  have  no  foundation  in  truth.  They  are  like  the  liouse  built 
on  the  sand,  which  may  stand  in  the  siunmer"s  sunshine  and 
calm,  but  gives  way  ^vith  tremendous  and  utter  downfall,  before 
the  storm  and  the  flood  of  u-inter.  '•  His  expectation  shall  perish." 
He  flattered  himself  with  its  stability ;  but  it  was  while  it  was 
untried  :  in  the  end  he  is  buried  in  its  ruins.  ''  His  hope  is  as 
the  giving  up  of  the  ghost."  The  vision  that  has  deoeived  him, — 
the  unreal  phantom  that  has  cheated  his  eyes  and  allured  his 
wandering  steps  onward  and  upward  to  the  gates  of  hell,  shall 
vani.sh  then  in  "  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever  !  " — all  his 
fears  fulfilled ;  all  his  hopes  blasted  !/ 

14 — 17.  (14)  ark,  Heb.  tehrnh  (word  found  only  in  hist,  of 
Moses  and  Noah)  =  hollow  vessel,  chest,  gopher,  woods  of 
pitch;  prob.  the  cj-press."  rooms,  nests,  cells,  pitch  .  .  pitch, 
lit.,  coat  it  with  a  coating.     (15)  fashion,  taking  the  cub.  at 
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21  in.,  it  was  525  ft.  long :  87  ft.  6  in.  broad :  52  ft.  G  in.  high.'' 
Or,  taking  the  cub.  at  18  iti.,  it  had  a  tonnage  of  4.S,413=to 
twenty  ships  of  2,100  tons  ea."  It  was  prob.  not  unlike  a-  huge 
house  on  a  raft.  (IC)  window,  light:  i.e.  N.  was  to  provide 
for  the  lighting  of  the  A.  cubit  .  .  above,  i.e.  the  ridge  of  the 
roof  was  to  be  a  cub.  liigher  than  the  eaves,  lower  .  .  it,  i.e.  the 
ark.  (17)  flood,  rfc,  this  explains  to  N.  the  use  of  the  A.,  and 
the  insti'ument  of  destruction. 

The  jircacliiiifj  of  the  ark. — The  ark  appears  as- -I.  A  memorial 
of  Divine  goodness.  It  reminds  us  of  His  reg?,rd.  1.  For  His 
fiaints :  2.  For  the  families  of  His  saints ;  3.  For  the  world.  All 
are  invited  to  enter.  II.  A  testimony  to  Noah's  faith.  1.  It  was 
on  account  of  Noah's  faith  the  ark  was  devised ;  2.  Faith  built 
and  furnished  it ;  3.  By  faith  Noah  entered ;  4.  Faith  sustained 
him  there.  III.  A  symbol  of  the  Saviour.  It  was — 1.  A  refuge  ; 
2.  A  home ;  3.  A  temple ;  4.  A  conveyance.  IV.  A  beacon  for 
the  sinner.  It — 1.  Proclaims  the  wilfulness  of  sinners;  2.  Warns 
us  of  the  power  of  sin.'* 

A  fniditioJi  of  the  fuoil. — Mythology  represents  a  woful,  blocdy, 
wicked,  iron  age,  when  avarice  prevailed,  the  afEections  were 
dethroned,  war  and  slaughter  desolated  the  earth,  and  the  gods 
abandoned  it.  At  this  state  of  things,  Jupiter  burned  A\'ith  ang'er, 
and  called  a  council  of  the  gods.  He  addressed  them,  setting 
forth  the  awful  condition  of  things  upon  the  earth,  and  an- 
nounced his  detennination  to  destroy  all  its  inhabitants,  and 
provide  a  new  race,  worthy  of  life,  and  true  worshippers  of  the 
gods.  He  took  a  thunderbolt,  and  was  about  to  launch  it  upon 
the  world  to  de.sti'oy  it  by  fire,  when  he  thought  it  might  enkindle 
the  heavens  also.  He  then  resolved  to  drown  it.  He  made  the 
clouds  pour  out  toiTents  of  rain.  He  called  on  Nej^tune  for  aid, 
who  unloosed  the  rivers,  and  poured  the  oceans  over  their  shores. 
Flocks,  herds,  men.  houses,  and  temples  were  swept  away.  Only 
here  and  there  a  hill-top  projected  above  the  all-pervading  ocean. 
'•  The  fishes  swim  among-  the  tree-tops.  Wliere  the  graceful  lambs 
played  but  now,  unwieldy  sea-calves  gambol.  The  wolf  swims 
among  the  sheep,  the  yellow  lions  and  tigers  struggle  in  the 
water.  The  strength  of  the  wild  boar  serves  him  not,  nor  his 
swiftness  the  stag.  The  birds  fall  with  weary  wing  into  the 
^vater,  having  found  no  land  for  a  resting-place.  At  length, 
Parnassus  alone,  of  all  the  mountains,  over-topped  the  waves ; 
and  the  Deucalion  and  his  wife  PpTha,  of  the  race  of  Prometheus, 
found  refuge, — he  a  just  man,  and  she  a  faithful  worshipper  of 
the  gods."  Then  Jupiter  scattered  the  clouds ;  and  Neptune 
caused  Ti-iton,  with  his  shell,  to  sound  a  retreat  to  the  waters, 
and  they  returned  to  their  accustomed  courses.  Deucalion  and 
his  wife  went  to  a  siuwiving  ^temple,  to  worship,  and  obtain 
instruction  from  the  gods.  iTiey  received  instruction,  which 
thoy  understood  to  mean,  that  they  should  go  forth,  casting  stones 
behind  them.  They  did  so  ;  and  the  slimy  stones  began  to  grow 
into  the  hmnan  fonu,  like  a  block  in  the  hands  of  the  sculptor. 
Those  thrown  by  the  man  became  men.  and  those  by  the  woman 
became  women.  Thus  was  the  earth  repeopled  with  a  hardy 
race,  adapted  to  labour  as  we  find  ourselves  to  be  at  this  day, 
giving  ]3lain  indications  of  our  origin. 

18 — 22.  (l>s)  establish,  make  sure,  covenant,  testament, 
promise,     thou  .  .  thee,  8  souls,  4  married  pairs,     (l'.»)  two,  lit. 


B.C.  '-'  1  Js. 

flus  iu  Egypt  for 
mamniy  cases. 
It  \n  eaid  that 
th«  gates  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Ro„ 
made  of  cypress, 
Buffered  no  decay 
in  1,100  years. 

6  The  Great 
Eastern  is  6S0  ft. 
long.  S3  ft. broad; 
58  ft.  deep  ;  light 
draught.  12,0U(i 
tons.  The  ark 
was  as  high  as 
Solomon's  tem- 
ple, five  times  as 
lung,  and  twice 
as  wide. 

c  These  ■woulA. 
carry  20, 000  men, 
besides  canDon, 
and  stores,  &c., 
for  six  mos. 

"A  life  of  the 
most  absolute 
devotedness  to 
God  is  the  only 
righteous  way  of 
living;  no  man 
lives  a  righteous 
life  that  doth  not 
live  a  devoted 
life." — Howe. 

dR.A.  Griffin. 

"The  wicked 
world  could  not 
fl  lut  him  out  of 
his  faith ;  but 
that  "moved 
with  fear" (He.  xi. 
7),  he  preacheth, 
and  buildeth,  and 
finisheth;  every 
stroke  upon  the 
ark  being  a  real 
sermon  (as  Na- 
zianzen  hath  it) 
to  forewarn  them 
to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come ; 
which  yet  they 
did  not, — no,  not 
the  very  ship- 
wrights that 
made  the  ark, — 
but  were  all 
buried  together, 
in  one  universal 
grave  of  waters.'' 
— Trapp. 


Noah's 
obedience 
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Of   Mford  SOPS   a 
diacropanoy      in 
the    two     aces,, 
and    at'oppts    an 
an     explanation 
Delitzscli's    sup- 
pleniont  tlioory; 
t  e.,"The"riginal 
doeumctit  spolte  1 
of  only  two  of  ca.  I 
kind  taken  in  by  i 
N.,    the    supple- 
nienta     Bpenillesj 
this  morn  clearly  i 
fr.    sources    wh.  | 
gave  more    par- 
ticulars." 
b  Anon 

V.  18.  C.  Marriott, 
M.A.,  i.  51:  Dr. 
£.  Burton,  Univ. 
Ser.,  3S5. 

V.  22.  Jon.  Eii-\ 
wardu,  Wks.,  ii.  ■ 
61 :  C.  Simeon. 
Wks..  i.  75:  S.  F.  • 
Surtees,  Noah's  [ 
Obedience. 
c  Spencer. 


God  invites 
Noah  into 
the  ark 

a  1  Pe.  iiL  20;  Pr. 
xiv.  2G ;  P^.  xci. 
7,  8  ;  Zep.  ii.  3  ; 
Is.  iii.  10,  11;  Ps. 
xxxiii.  18,  10. 

"  Whata  wonder 
of  mercy  is  this 
that  I  here  seel 
'ine  poor  family 
called  out  of  a 
world,  and,  ai  it 
»'tre,ciglitgrains 
of  corn  fanner! 
fr.  a  whole  barn- 
full  of  chaff."— 
Jip.  Hall. 

•'Just  one  week 
was  allowed  for 
N.  to  embark, 
wid  for  the  world 
to  repent ;  and 
what  a  week  was 
this." — Bush. 

b  if.  Badger. 

V.  1.  J.  Biirdfr. 
VlU.  S..  iv.25:  I). 
Lamonf.  iii.  .341 
('.  Simeon,  i.  78  : 
A.  Roberts,  U.A., 


by  two?.,  i.r.  by  pairs.     The  number  of  tn'o-i  or  pnir.fot  ea.  kind  ia 
{^ivcn  jjresently  vii.  2."     to  .  .  alive,  nourish,  preserve  fr.  flood. 

(20)  come,  their  instincts  overruled,  and  guided,  by  their  creator. 

(21)  food,  herbs,  fruits.     (22)  according,  i)er8evering  for  120 
yrs.  till  the  work  was  done. 

jViKili'.f  ohi'difiicr. — I.  The  rule  of  Noah's  obedience — "  all  that 
God  commanded.'"  Mankind  needs  a  rule,  that  should — 1.  Come 
forth  from  God  :  2.  Be  practicable  in  its  reriuiremente ;  3.  Be 
plain  and  circumstantial;  4.  Be  beneficial.  II.  Its  nature.  1. 
Pious  in  principle  ;  2.  Prompt  and  decided  in  action ;  3.  Laborious 
in  exercise  ;  4.  Universal  in  extent ;  5.  Persevering  in  its  course : 
f).  Succes.sful  in  its  objects.* 

Mcrcij  in  judgment. — It  is  observable,  that  the  Roman  magis 
trates,  when  they  gave  sentence  upon  any  one  to  be  scourged,  had 
a  bundle  of  rods,  tied  hard  with  many  knots,  laid  before  them. 
The  reason  was  this, — that  whilst  the  beadle  was  untying  the 
knots,  which  he  was  to  do  by  order,  and  not  in  any  other  hasty 
or  sudden  way,  the  magistrate  might  see  the  deportment  and 
carriage  of  the  delinquent, — whether  he  was  sorry  for  his  fault, 
and  showed  any  hope  of  amendment, — that  then  he  might  recall 
his  sentence,  or  mitigate  his  punishment :  otherwise,  he  was  cor- 
rected so  much  the  more  severely.  Thus  God  in  the  punishment 
of  sinners, — how  patient  is  he  !  how  loth  to  strike  !  how  slow  to 
anger !  "^ 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

1 — 6,  (1)  come  .  .  ark,"  He  was  there  who  gave  the  invita- 
tion :  this,  a  call  to  prepare  to  enter,  for,  etc.  di\'ine  testy,  to 
moral  character.  (2)  clean  .  .  sevens,  some  of  wh.  would  be 
needed  for  sacrifice,  (o)  fowls  .  .  sevens,  or.  as  LXX.  says, 
seven  of  the  clean  and  two  of  the  unclean.  (4)  yet  .  .  days, 
to  yet,  etc.,  i.e.  the  seventh  day  aft  this.  (.5)  Noah. .  .  him,  as 
bef .  in  building  the  ark ;  so  now  in  these  final  preparations. 
(6)  Noah  .  .  old,  lit.  a  son  of  (iOO  yrs. :  i.e.  going  on  his  COOth. 
yr.     was  .  .  earth,  i.e.  began  to  be. 

Fathers  inrited  info  the  ark. — I.  There  is  provision  in  the  ark  for 
thee  and  for  all  thy  house.  II.  There  is  no  safety  for  you  or  for 
your  children  out  of  it.  III.  You  should  enter,  and  .seek  to  bring 
all  your  children  in  with  you.  not  only  because  your  salvation 
depends  upon  it,  but  because  it  may  be  indispensable  to  theirs. 

1.  Your  children,  that  are  outside,  will  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
storm  coming.     "Who  can  convince  them  of  their  error  but  you  ? 

2.  They  need  an  Almighty  arm  around  them  to  protect  them. 
A\liat  prayers  can  obtain  this  so  well  as  yours  ?  .3.  Thej'  need  also 
the  influence  of  example,  as  well  as  of  instruction  and  prayer. 
Whose  example  can  influence  them  like  that  of  their  father.*" 

A  voice  from  A.t.<t>/ria. — '•  The  cuneiform  inscription  which  I 
have  recently  found  and  translatetl  gives  a  long  and  full  account 
of  the  deluge.  It  contains  the  version  or  tradition  of  this  event 
which  existed  in  the  early  Chaldean  period  at  tlie  city  of  Erech 
(one  of  the  cities  of  Nimrod).  now  represented  by  the  ruins  of 
Warka.  In  fhis  newly-discovered  inscription  the  account  of  the 
deluge  is  put  as  a  narrative  into  the  mouth  of  Xisuthrus  or  Jsoah. 
He  relates  the  wickedness  of  the  world,  the  command  to  build  the 
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ark,  its  building-,  tlie  filling  of  it,  the  deluge,  the  resting  of  the  ark  on 
a  mountain,  the  sending  out  of  tlie  birds,  and  other  matters.  The 
narrative  has  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  account  transmitted  by 
the  Greeks  from  Berosus,  the  Chaldean  historian,  than  to  the 
Biblical  history,  but  it  does  not  differ  materially  from  either ;  the 
principal  differences  are  as  to  the  duration  of  the  deluge,  the 
name  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  rested,  the  sending  out 
of  the  birds,  etc.  The  cuneiform  account  is  much  longer  and 
fuller  than  that  of  Berosus,  and  has  several  details  omitted  both 
by  the  Bible  and  the  Chaldean  historian.  This  inscription  opens 
up  many  questions  of  which  we  knew  nothing  previously,  and  it 
is  connected  with  a  number  of  other  details  of  Chaldean  histoiy 
which  will  be  both  interesting  and  important.  This  is  the  fu-st 
time  any  inscription  has  been  found  with  an  account  of  an  event 
mentioned  in  Genesis."" 

7 — 10.  (7)  because  .  .  flood,  lit.  fr.  the  face  of  :  i.e.  for  fear 
of.  (8)  of  clean,  ('fe.,<^  in  the  proportions  ordered.  (9)  two  .  . 
female,  ea.  two  being  a  pair  in  rel.  to  sex.  (10)  after  .  .  days, 
lit.  at  the  seventh  of  the  days. 

The  judgment  of  God  on  the  Jir.tt  world. — Look  at  it  as — I.  A 
sign  of  light  for  the  understanding  of  the  course  of  the  world. 
II.  An  everlasting  sign  of  warning.  III.  A  sign  of  salvation 
full  of  the  blessing  of  salvation.'' 

Effects  of  j udgvwnts.—lii  the  province  of  Quito,  after  the  tre- 
mendous earthquake  of  1797,  a  number  of  marriages  were  con- 
tracted between  persons  who  had  neglected  for  many  years  to 
sanction  their  union  by  the  sacerdotal  benediction.  Childi'en 
found  parents  by  whom  they  had  never  till  then  been  acknow- 
ledged; restitutions  were  promised  by  persons  who  had  never 
been  accused  of  fraud;  and  families  who  had  long  been  at 
enmity  were  drawn  together  by  the  tie  of  common  calamity. 
But  if  this  feeling  seemed  to  calm  the  passions  of  some,  and  open 
the  heart  to  pity,  it  had  a  conti'ary  efEect  on  others,  rendering 
them  more  rigorous  and  inhmnan." 

11-16.  (11)  in  .  .  month,  17th  of  April  or  May.«  all  .  . 
deep,*-  lit.  fountains  of  the  great  deep :  not  necessarily  of  the 
sea.  windows,  sluices,  flood-gates.  LXX.  cataracts,  heaven, 
the  clouds.  (12)  rain  .  .  nights,  continued  falling  in  an  un- 
ceasing torrent  through  all  that  time.  (13)  In  .  .  day,  precisely. 
(14)  bird  .  .  sort,  lit.  of  every  wing.  •  (15)  they  .  .  Noah,  God 
collected,  selected,  guided  them.  (IC)  Lord  .  .  in.  Ht.'^  closed 
round  ab.  him.  LXX.  "  shut  the  ark  on  the  outside  of  him." 
Chat,  ''protected  over  him."     Enclosed  him,  excluded  others. 

The  Lord  shut  him  in. — Noah  was  shut  in — I.  Away  from  all 
the  world.  II.  With  His  God.  "  Corne  thou  into  the  ark,"  said 
God ;  by  which  He  clearly  showed  that  He  Himself  meant  to 
dwell  there.  III.  So  that  no  evil  could  reach.  Floods  did  but 
lift  him  heavenward,  and  winds  did  but  waft  him  on  the  ^\'ay. 
Outside  the  ark  all  was  ruin  ;  inside  all  was  rest  and  peace. 
IV.  That  he  could  not  even  desire  to  come  out.  The  same  door 
that  shuts  him  in  shuts  all  others  out.-* 

Wonderful  care. — ^WTien  we  think  of  the  labour  required  to 
rear  the  few  that  are  in  our  households, — the  weariness,  the 
anxiety,  the  burden  of  life, — how  wonderful  seems  God's  work  1 
for  he  carries  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  realms,  in  his  bosom. 


B.C.  2349. 

2r,;   Dr.  J.  Kitto, 

Bibl.  ID.,  1.  H5; 

lip.  Ntwton,  Wks. 

i.  !(;.'■). 

V.  4.  /.  Morton,  i. 

121. 

"For  if  he  had 
been  led  by  seuse, 
he  would  have 
fled  as  far  as 
Jonah  did,  ere 
ever  he  had  gone 
about  it."  — 
Trapp. 

c  Mr.  G.  Smith,  of 
t/ie  Brit.  Mvseum. 

Noah  accepts 
the  invita- 
tion 

a  Is.  xi.  6,  7. 
6  Lange. 

"  The  wages  that 
sin  bargains  with 
the  sinner  are 
life,  pleasure  and 
profit;  but  the 
wages  it  pays 
him  with  are 
death,  torment, 
and  destruction : 
he  that  would 
understand  the 
falsehood  and 
deceit  of  sin, 
must  compare 
its  promises  and 
payments  to- 
gether.—^ouW. 
c  Humboldt, 

the  flood 
begins 

a  Kahsch. 
b  Ma.  xxiv.  3"-» 
3'J;  1  Th.  V.  8. 
c  Ps.  xh'i.  1— .3; 
Ma.  XXV.  10 ;  Lu. 
xiii.  24,  25;  Jo.  x. 
27,  28;  1  Pe.  i.  V. 
"The  margin  has 
the  '  flood-gates 
of  heaven  were 
opened.'  In  the 
East,  when  the 
rain  falls  in  tor 
rents,  the  people 
say,  'the heavens 
are  broken.' " — 
Bobei-ts. 

"  There  is  more 
bitterness  follow- 
ing upon  sin's 
ending,  than  ever 
there  was  sweet- 
nessflo  wing  from 
sin's  acting.  You 
that  see  nothing 
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B,c.  a3iy. 

but  veil  ill  its 
comniissioii,  will 
(iiiffor  uolluug 
Imt  icoe  iu  its 
ooiidusion.  You 
that  sin  fur  your 
lirodls,  will  never 
lirollt  by  your 
tiins." — Oyer. 
<l  <^.  II.  Spunjeoii. 

(•  /litr/icr. 

the  flood 
prevails  for 
forty  days 

Tlio  tlK'oiy  of 
a  universal  (ie- 
lugc  caiinot  bo 
roiismiaVjly  en- 
tertained. Astro- 
nomy, f»eolugy, 
and  zoolo;;y.  ea. 
lurnish  cvideneo 
»  jainst  it.  A  par- 
?t'//ileluge,  meets 
tlio  neeessity  of 
tho  case,  —  the 
rtcstr.  of  man 
and  his  imme- 
diate surround- 
ings—  docs  not 
violate  tho  true 
Bcnseof  Scripture 
and  is  the  view 
held  by  eminent 
critics;  as  M. 
J'oole.  lip.  Sli'- 
Itnij fleet,  J'lje 
Smilli,  Mu'phu. 
C'Ak^e,  mtc/icoc'i; 
J'crowne.  etc.,  etc. 
As  to  the  worth 
'all"  and '-every" 
etc.,  "  Universal 
terms  are  oft. 
used  to  sig.  only 
a  very  large 
ilmount  in  num- 
ber or  quantity." 
—J'ue  Smith.  To 
see  this,  carefully 
comp.the  follow- 
ing i)as.eagcs : — 
<<e.  xli.  57 ;  Ex. 
ix.25;  with  x.  IS; 
De.  ii.  25:  Ac.  ii. 
5:  Col.  i.  23;  2 
Ch.  is.  23;  1  K. 
iv.  34,  etc. 
a  M.  Ilennj. 
h  llaasell. 

all  creatures 
in  the  world 
die 

a  Nu.  xxiii.  10; 
I'r.  xi.  21;  Ma. 
sxv.  46;  Ez.  xiv. 

'•  Sin  is  the  only 
thing    in    the 


Many  think  that  God  takes  no  tlioiifrht  for  anything  le.'s.s  than  a 
star  or  a  mountain,  and  i.s  unmindl'iil  of  the  little  things  of  life ; 
but,  when  I  go  abroad,  the  first  thing  which  I  see  is  the  grass 
beneath  my  feet,  and,  nestling  in  that,  llowers  smaller  yet,  and, 
lower  still,  the  mosses  with  their  inconspicuous  blooms,  which 
beneath  the  micro.scojje  glow  with  lieauty.  And  if  Grod  so  cares 
for  '•  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast 
into  the  oven."  shall  he  not  much  more  care  for  the  minutest 
things  of  your  life,  ''0  ye  of  little  faith'" .'« 

17 — 20.  (17)  forty  .  .  earth,  '\.c.  descending  on  it.  and  .  . 
increased,  fed  by  the  fountainsand  the  rain.  (IJS)  prevailed, 
overcame  absorption  and  exhalation,  went,  l\t.  walked :  \.c. 
with  a  gentle  motion.  (H))  upon  .  .  earth,  that  part  of  its 
surface  known  to  man.  all  .  .  hills,  in  that  region,  that  .  . 
heaven,  that  bounded  the  human  horizon.  (20)  fifteen  .  . 
covered.  I.e.  the  average  depth  of  water  on  the  lowlands,  and 
the  summits  of  the  hills  of  the  region  were  submerged. 

The  ■wnto'K  of  the  fiood  o  boon  to  Koitli,  hut  (ti.itrucfion  to  the 
}voi'hl.  I.  The  waters,  which  broke  down  eveiything  else,  bore 
up  the  ark.  That  which  to  unbelievers  is  a  savour  of  death,  is  to 
believers  a  savour  of  life.  II.  The  more  the  waters  increased, 
the  higher  was  the  ark  lifted  up  towards  heaven.  Thus  sanctified 
afflictions  are  spiritual  promotions ;  and  as  ti'oubles  abound,  con- 
solations much  more  abound." 

'Trad  it 'ions  of  the  food. — It  is  a- remarkable  fact  that  among 
many  of  the  tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians  there  are 
several  traditions  held  respecting  the  creation  and  the  flood. 
AVTien  refen-ing  to  this  subject  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  liericio 
for  March,  1840,  says: — "The  various  nations  have  different 
notions  of  the  origin  of  their  race.  It  is.  nevertheless,  an  extra- 
ordinary fact,  vouched  for  by  Mr.  Catlin,  that,  of  all  the  tribes 
he  visited,  there  was  no  one  which  did  not,  by  some  means  or 
other,  connect  their  origin  with  "a  big  canoe."  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  rested  on  tlie  summit  of  some  hill  or  mountain  in 
their  neighbourhood.  The  Mandan  Indians  cany  this  vague 
Mount  Ararat  impression  to  a  very  remai"kal)le  extent ;  for  Mr. 
Catlin  found  established  among  them  an  annual  ceremony,  lield 
round  "a  great  canoe."  entitled  in  their  language,  "The  settling 
of  the  waters,"  which  was  held  always  on  the  day  in  which  the 
willow  trees  of  their  country  came  into  blossom.  On  asking  why 
that  tree  out  of  all  others  was  selected.  Mr.  Catlin  was  informed 
that  it  was  because  it  was  from  it  that  the  bird  flew  to  them 
^\■ith  a  branch  in  its  mouth  :  and  ^\•hen  it  was  inquired  vhtit  bird 
it  was.  the  Indians  pointed  to  the  dove,  which  it  appears  was 
held  so  sacred  among  them  that  neither  m;in.  Avoman.  nor  child 
would  injure  it.  Indeed,  the  Mandans  declared  that  even  their 
dogs  instinctively  respected  this  bird."'' 

21—24.  (21")  flesh  .  .  man,"  the  impo.ssibility  of  escape 
beyond  a  hilly  bound.'UT  of  the  deluged  district  will  be  clear  to 
any  who  consider  the  th'eadful  violence  of  this  flood-stoim.  and 
the  difficulty  of  progress  through  ordinary  storms.  (22)  the  .  . 
life,  lit.  the  breath  of  the  spirit  of  life.  (23)  every  .  .  sub- 
stance, lit.  every  thing  that  stood  up.  I.e.  whatever  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  is  capable  of  maintaining  an  erect  po.stiire.  Noah  .  . 
ark,  how  strange  and  startling  to  them  within ;  the  ciy,  and 
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presently  the  scene,  without.  The  ark. — the  only  safe  spot  in  the 
habitable  globe  (safety  alone  in  Christ).  (24)  waters  .  .  days, 
by  wh.  time  not  only  all  life,  but  all  old  landmarks,  etc.,  would 
be  "Aviped  out." 

The  (irandcu)'  of  Koalis  faith. — Contrast  it  with — I.  The  uni- 
versal "apostasy.  II.  The  dreadful  judgment.  III.  Its  once 
great  task  and  labour-.  IV.  The  sport  of  the  world.  V.  Tlie 
terrors  of  the  flood.  VI.  The  terrors  of  the  animal  world  enclosed 
with  him — the  ark,  a  lion's  den.* 

Ercrij  Ih-bifi  creature. — We  have  some  reason  to  doubt,  from 
the  fossil  remains  of  animals  now  discovered,  which  have  not  yet 
been  found  alive  upon  the  present  earth,  whether  cverij  Hcitifj 
creature  was  i*ncluded  in  this  strong  expression  ;  and.  though, 
from  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  similarity  of  all  lan- 
guages in  certain  common  expressions,  and  in  the  universal 
tradition  of  the  deluge  found  among  the  most  distant  and  savage 
nations,  we  feel  assured  that  the  whole  existing  race  of  ma?!  on 
the  whole  earth,  has  sprung  from  Noah  and  his  family ;  we  have 
no  evidence  to  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion  with  respect  to 
quadrupeds,  or  birds.  It  appears  probable,  that  we  ought  to  con- 
sider the  strong  expression  used  in  the  record,  (f  ererij  lirhir/  thing 
of  all  flesh,  in  the  same  sense  as  we  find  it  in  various  other  parts 
of  Scriptm-e ;  and,  indeed,  as  such  expressions  are  often  used  in 
our  own,  and  in  other  languages,  that  is,  not  as  literally  meaning 
every  created  being  over  the  whole  globe,  but  merely  a  great 
number." 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 

1 — 5.  (1)  remembered,"  practically.  Had  him  in  mind,  and 
did  him  good,  wind  .  .  earth,  a  beating,  drying  wind. 
assuaged,  lit.  settled  down,  depressed.  (2)  fountain  .  .  rain, 
etc.,  as  the  wind  operated,  the  flood-stomr  ended.  (3)  the  .  . 
continually,  lit.,  going  and  retm-ning  :  i.e.  gradually  but  cease- 
lessly settling  down.  (4)  in  .  .  month,  five  clear  months  after 
begin,  of  flood,  upon  .  .  Ararat,  not  necessarily  on  the  top  of 
Mt.  Ai-arat  wh.  is  not  only  17,750  ft.  high ;  but  for  at  least  4,000 
ft.  fr.  the  summit  is  cov.  with  perpetual  snow.  Some  spur  of  A. 
must  be  meant.  (5)  tops  .  .  seen,  prob.  the  highlands  of 
Aiinenia,  3,000  or  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  figures  of  the  coming  .salvation. — I.  Tlie  resting  of  the  ark, 
the  firmly-grounded  church.  II.  The  emerging  of  the  mountain- 
tops,  the  mountains  of  God  as  the  sign  of  heaven.  III.  The 
flight  of  the  dove,  '•  the  longing  of  the  creature."  IV.  The  dove 
with  the  olive-leaf,  the  spirit  of  life  with  the  announcement  of 
peace.  V.  The  remaining  out  of  the  dove,  and  the  opening  of 
the  ark,  the  free  intercourse  of  the  church  and  the  consecrated 
world.* 

Ararat. — Ararat,  the  name  of  a  mountainous  coimtiy  in 
Armenia,  on  one  of  the  peaks  on  which  it  is  said  that  Noah's 
ark  rested  after  the  deluge.  Gen.  viii.  4.  Tavemier  says,  that 
there  are  many  monasteries  upon  one  of  the  mountains  of  this 
region,  which  has  obtained  the  name  anciently  given  to  the 
whole  region,  which  the  Armenians  call  Meresoussar,  because  the 
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world  that  is 
contrary  to  God. 
God  is  light,  and 
that  is  darkness; 
God  is  beauty, 
and  that  is  ugli- 
ness and  deform- 
ity. All  sin  is 
direct  rebellion 
against  God ;  and 
with  what  notions 
soever  we  sugar 
it  and  sweeten 
it,  yet  God  can 
never  smile  upon 
it.  He  will  never 
make  a  truce 
with  it.  God  and 
sin  will  never 
agree  together. 
He  that  com- 
mitteth  sin  is  of 
the  devil." — Cud- 
worth. 

b  Lange. 

c  Fairhdme. 

V.  23.  J.  B.S.  Car- 
te iihin,  Bamp. 
Lee,  73;  /.  ir. 
Warter,ii.  231. 


the  waters 
decrease 

aGe.  xix.  29;  Ps. 
xxxvi.  6;  Jon.  iv. 
1 1  ;  Ma.  X.  22. 
Ararat  (holtj  land) 
the  Heb.  word  is 
twice  rendered 
Armenia  in  the 
A.V.  (2  K.  ix.  37; 
Is.  xxxvii.  3S). 
The  mt.  is  called 
by  the  natives 
Afas.ns ;  by  tho 
Turks,  Agri- 
dagh ;  and  by 
the  Persians, 
Ktih-i-Niih,  i.e., 
Noah's  Mt.  The 
region  is  vol- 
canic. Great 
earthquake  in 
1S40.  Armenians 
used  to  say  the 
mt.  has  never 
been  ascended ; 
but  Par  rot 
reached  tho  top 
in  1829,  aft.  two 
efforts ;  and  in 
1856,  6  English- 
men   Eucceedefi 
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to  the  astonish- 
montofthepeople 
of  the  country, 
ft  Lanqe. 

"  Though  the  ark 
be  driven  in  a 
tempestuou.s  sea, 
saith  one,  yot  it 
shall  neither  sinlv 
nor  split,  while 
we  sail  in  the 
thoughts  of  Al- 
mighty God." — 
Trapp. 
cGreen'sBib.Dict. 

the  raven 
and  the  dove 

The  raven  is  con- 
sidered a  bird  of 
ill-omen,  bee. 
Noah  could  learn 
nothing  favour- 
able ;  while  the 
dove  bringing  an 
olive  leaf  is  re- 
garded as  an 
emblem  of  peace. 
"In  the  deluge  of 
pleasure,  the 
dove  of  pietj'  can 
find  no  place 
where  to  set  the 
sole  of  her  foot. 
But  punishment 
will  take  place 
where  piety  can 
find  none.' — 
Willes. 

a  J.  O.  Owen,  B.A. 

Peace  makes 
plenty,  plenty 
makes  pride, 
pride  breeds 
quarrel,  and 
quarrel  brings 
war:  war  brings 
spoil,  and  spoil 
poverty ;  poverty 
patience,  and 
patifince  peace. 
So  peace  brings 
war,  and  war 
brings  peace. 

V.  ft.  C.  E.  Kenna- 
tray.  The  Dove 
and  the  Ark. 

the  dove  and 
the  olive  leaf 
a  Pe.  xl.  1. 

'•  Peace  is  the 
still  music  of  the 
soul.  It  is  the 
otim  sunset  of  a 
Bummer's      sab- 


ark  stopped  there.  Toumefort  says,  that  the  top  of  Mount 
Ararat  is  inacces.sible,  both  from  its  great  height  and  the  snow 
it  is  covered  with  ;  it  lies  twelve  miles  east  of  Erivan,  in  a  vast 
plain,  having  no  other  mountain  near  it,  and  so  high  as  to  be 
seen  at  the  distance  of  ten  days'  journey.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  in  his 
Travels,  has  given  a  beautiful  description  of  this  celebrated 
mountain.  It  has  two  peaks  about  seven  miles  apart  from  each 
other,  and  in  this  space  he  supposes  the  ark  to  have  rested.  It 
must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  whatever  distinction  was  con- 
ferred by  the  resting  of  the  ark,  is  enjoyed  by  this  mountain  only 
in  common  with  many  other  eminences  in  that  region.  The 
a.spect  of  this  country  was  very  much  changed  by  a  series  of 
earthquakes,  lasting  from  June  20  to  September  1,  1840.<' 

6 — 9.  (*))  end  .  .  days,  fr.  first  app.  of  mis.    window,  Heb. 

halJotv.  not  the  word  trans,  window  bef.  Here  some  aperture. 
(7)  raven,  if  the  waters  had  suf.  subsided  it  would  not  return, 
went  .  .  fro,  fr.  the  Ark  and  back,  until  .  .  ground,  feeding 
prob.  on  floating  carcases.  fS)  dove,  of  swift  and  long-su.stained 
flight,  rests  on  dry-  places  only,  feeds  on  ^ain.  (9)  dove  .  .  foot, 
no  dry  spot :  doves  fly  low,  do  not  affect  mts.  returned  .  . 
hand,  etc.,  all  this  tallies  with  the  domestic  nature  of  the  bird. 

The  flore.'i  return. — Noah  "pulled  her  in  unto  him  into  the 
ark."'  Notice — I.  She  did  not  enter  willingly.  Fear  perhaps 
kept  her  back.     Sinners  do  not  enter  into  grace  through  fear. 

II.  She  brought  nothing  with  her.     Yet  she  was  still  taken  in. 

III.  She  would  be  required  to  go  forth  at  some  future  time. 
Converted  sinners  should  become  in  their  turn  preachers  of 
righteousness. " 

The  ark  and  the  dote. 

There  was  a  noble  ark 
Sailing  o'er  waters  dark, 

And  wide  around : 
Not  one  tall  tree  was  seen, 
Nor  flower,  nor  leaf  of  green. 

Nor  e'en  the  ground. 

Then  a  soft  wing  was  spread, 
And  o"er  the  billows  dread 

A  meek  dove  flew ; 
But  on  that  shoreless  tide. 
No  living  thing  she  spied 

To  cheer  her  view. 

So  to  the  ark  she  fled. 
With  weary  drooping  head. 

To  seek  for  rest. 
Christ  is  the  ark,  my  love, 
Thou  art  the  tender  dove — 

Fly  to  His  breast. 

10 — 12.  (10)  stayed,"  Ut.,  patiently  abode,  yet  .  .  days, 
there  had  prob.  been  one  such  interval  betw.  the  sending  forth  of 
raven  and  dove.  (11)  olive,  grows  in  Armenia,  on  lower  hills 
and  plains,  but  not  .so  high  on  mts.,  as  walnut,  apricot,  etc. 
pluckt  off,  \.c.,  fresh.  I'd.,  a  newly-pluckt  olive-leaf :  not  a 
loose  leaf  or  floating  twig.  There  had  perh.  been  time  in  the 
region  visited  by  the  dove,  for  the  olive  tree  to  shoot,     knew  .  . 
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earth,  since  they  were  lower  than  the  tops  of  trees  wh.  grew  in 
the  plain.  (12)  which  .  .  more,  finding  now  some  other  place! 
of  rest  and  safety.  j 

The  olive  branch. — I  have  been  reminded  in  the  South  Seas  of  i 
the  olive  branches,  which,  ever  since  the  days  of  Noah,  havej 
been  emblematical  of  peace.  One  day  in  1848,  when  Captain 
Morgan,  Mr.  Nisbet,  and  I  were  backing  out  into  deep  water,  to 
get  clear  of  some  shallow  coral  patches,  and  to  look  for  a  better ; 
passage  for  our  boat,  the  natives  on  the  shore,  thinking  we  were ' 
afraid  of  them,  ran  and  broke  off  hvanchcs  fi-om  the  trees,  and: 
waved  or  held  them  erect  in  their  raised  hands.  I  afterwards  j 
learned  that  our  conjectiu'e  at  the  time  was  right ;  it  was  a  sign  j 
of  peace  and  friendship.  A  party,  for  instance,  who  had  beeni 
fighting,  and  wished  to  sue  for  peace,  would  approach  the  enemy  | 
with  green  boughs,  as  the  signal  of  their  pacific  and  friendly  j 
intentions.'' 
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bath.  It  is  the 
olive  branch— H')gn 
of  judgmeut 
abatuig.  It  is 
Jerusalem,  i.e., 
the  vision  of 
peace.  It  is  Mel- 
chizcilec,  king 
of  righteousness, 
king  of  peace." 
—G.  -S.  Bowes. 

b  Dr.  Turner. 


13—19.  (13)  pass  .  .  year,  of  Noah's  life,     covering,  Heb., 

mikseh,  used  in  ref.  to  cov.  of  tabern.  perh.  the  ark  was  cov.  with 
skins :  or,  if  of  wood,  N.  now  broke  ujj  the  planking,  face  .  . 
dry,  the  diy  earth  appeared,  yet  still  saturated.  (14)  second  .  . 
month,  hence  the  dui-ation  of  the  flood  was  1  yr.  10  dys.« 
(15)  and  .  .  saying,  the  new  race,  like  the  old,  begin  life  with 
the  divine  blessing.  (IC)  forth,  be  as  confident  of  safety  on 
leaving,  as  on  entering.  (17)  bring  .  .  earth,  there  had  been 
no  death  in  the  ark.  that  .  .  earth,  indicating  the  end  for  wh. 
they  had  been  preserved.  (18)  Noah  .  .  him,  he  left,  as  he 
entered,  at  God's  bidding.  (19)  after  .  .  ark,  an  orderly  egress, 
not  a  tumultuous  rush  into  liberty. 

JVoah's  first  coniseiousncss  of  safrfi/  after  the  deluge. — On  the  first 
look-out  of  Noah  upon  the  dry  ground,  he  would  probably  be  im- 
pressed with — I.  The  greatness  of  the  calamity  he  had  escaped. 
He  would  feel  with  regard  to  the  flood — 1.  That  it  was  the  result 
of  sin ;  2.  That  it  was  only  a  faint  type  of  the  final  judgment. 
II.  The  eSicacy  of  the  remedial  expedient.  This  expedient — 
1.  Was  Divine ;  2.  Alone  was  effective ;  3.  Was  only  efl^ective  to 
those  who  committed  themselves  to  it.  III.  The  wisdom  of  his 
faith  in  God.  He  must  have  felt  that  it  was  wiser  to  believe  in 
the  word  of  God  than  to  trust  to — 1.  The  conclusions  of  his  own 
reason  ;  2.  The  uniformity  of  nature ;  3.  The  current  opinion  of 
his  contemporaries.* 

TaMc  of  time  of  cotitinnance  of  the  flood;  and  abiding  in  the  Ark. 


Yr.  of  N's 

life. 

mo. 

dy. 

Event. 

600 

2 

17 

The  Ark  entered :  flood  begins,  vii.  11. 

3 

27 

The  40  dys.  raiu:  tlio  Ark  floats,  vii.  17. 

11 

7 

17 

The  160  dys.  (iucl.  the  40)  tbo  Ark  rests,  viii.  3, 4. 

10 

1 

The  moimtaius  visible,  viii.  5. 

11 

11 

The  raven  sent  out,  viii.  6,  7. 

„ 

18 

The  dove  sent  out,  and  i-eturned,  viii.  8,  9. 

„ 

25 

The  dove  sent,  and  returns  with  leaf,  viii.  10, 11. 

12 

2 

The  dove  sent,  and  returns  no  more,  viii.  12. 

2« 

Unaccounted  for.     Noah  waits. 

601 

1 

1 

Waters  off  the  earth,  viii.  13. 

n 

11 

27 

Earth  dry :  Noah  leaves  the  Ark,  viii.  14 — 19. 

the  earth 
!  dried 

aAlford;ii,'ho-W' 
I  ever,  ace.  to  A  ins- 
worth,  the  JewisA 
I  yr.  .-^  364  (6  of 
I  the  12  mos.  30 
I  cl5's.  ea.  and  6 
!  mos.  29  dys.  ea. 
t  —  3.54)  then  by 
I  adding  11  dys. 
1  for  the  27th  of 
I  the  2Dd  mo. 
I  completed,  the 
I  amount  will  bo 
365  days,  or  one 
solar  year. 

"  Nature  gives  to 
every  time  and 
season  some 
beauties  of  its 
own ;  and  fvcmi 
morningtonight, 
as  fromthecradlo 
to  the  grave,  is 
but  a  succession 
of  changes  so 
gentle  and  easy 
that  we  can 
scarcely  mark 
their  progress." 
Dickens. — 

"Nature  has  per- 
fections, m  order 
to  show  that  she 
is  the  image  of 
God ;  and  de- 
fects, in  order  to 
show  that  she  is 
only  his  image." 
— Pascal. 

b  Dr.  nomas. 

V.  15—17.  Dr.  F. 
Nolan,  Bam  p. 
Lect ,  265. 
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B.C.  -.'349. 

Noah  offers 
Bacrifice 

a  Ex.  XX.  I'l;  lie. 
xiii.  IT). 

6  Ej).  V.  '.'. 

r  "Tho  inpaning 
is, that  N.'sfacri- 
flce  was  lis  ;:;rat(^- 
ful  and  accept - 
al)le  to  tho  I<oi(l, 
a.s  sweot  odouis 
are  to  a  nmu." — 
Jiush.  Chat,  v., 
"  The  Lord  ac- 
cepted  with 
favour  hi.s  ol)la- 
tion."  "Tho 
favour  of  satis- 
faction or  delec- 
t  a  t  i  o  n. "  —  Sp. 
Comttj. 

dJe.  xvii.  9;  Ro. 
viii.  7,  8. 

c  Dr.  Thomas. 
"Men  will  wran- 
gle for  religion; 
write  for  it;  tight 
for  it ;  die  for  it ; 
anything  but  — 
live  for  it."— C. 
Colton. 


B.C.  234S. 

God's  bless- 
ing- on  Noah 
and  his  sons 

n  Ge.  i.  29. 

6Le.  ivil.  10,  11; 
1  Ti.  iv.  40. 

"  The  greatest 
man  is  he  who 
cliooses  right 
with  the  most 
invincible  reso- 
luiiou;  who  re- 
sists tho  sore-st 
temptation  from 
within  and  with- 
out; who  bears 
the  heaviest  bur- 
dens cheerfully ; 
who  is  calmest 
ta  storms,  and 
most  fearless  un- 
der menaces  and 
frowns  ;  who.se 
reliance  on  tnith, 
on  virtue,  and  on 
God,  is  most  un- 
fa 1 1  e  r  i  n  g."  — 
Seneca, 
c  Or.  CandlUh. 


20—22.  (20)  altar,"  prob.  of  earth,  took  .  .  fowl,  (.sec  an 
vii.  2)  i.e.  of  such  as  were  suitable;  a.s  oxen,  sheep,  fi-oats,  doves, 
liiji^coiis.  and  .  .  oflferings,  /if.,  ascensions,  or  rise-offerin}j-s :  so 
called  bee.  they  nw/if  up  tf)  the  Lord  in  fire.  (21)  smelled  .  . 
savour,''  lif.,  a  savour  of  rest"  (Anthropomorphic),  for  .  . 
youth,''  God  mercifully  considers  the  nat.  tendency  to  evil. 
(22)  while,  rfc,  the  world  must  at  that  moment  have  presented 
a  spectacle  of  utter  desolation  as  if  there  were  an  end  of  o.ll  the 
seasons. 

'T/if  moral  n'lgyiificnncr  of  winter. — I.  The  evanescent  forms  of 
earthly  life.  II.  The  stern  aspects  of  nature's  Owl.  III.  ITie 
retributive  law  of  the  creation.  IV.  The  probable  resuscitation 
of  buried  existence.  This  is  a  picture  of  the  resuscitation  of — 
1.  Christian  truth  ;    2.  Conscience:    :5.  The  human  body." 

Carnal  tlioHf/fit.s  and  religious  tror-shlj). — Some  years  ago,  two 
pious  weavers  were  conversing  together,  and  complaining  of  the 
trouble  Avhich  they  found  from  vain  and  evil  thoiiffhts  in  the 
solemn  duties  of  religion.  Another  person  of  the  same  business 
overheard  them,  and  rushing  forth,  said,  "  I  always  thought  you 
two  vile  hypocrites ;  but  now  I  know  it  from  your  own  confess- 
ing. For  my  part.  I  never  had  such  vain  and  wicked  thoughts 
in  my  life."  One  of  the  men  took  a  piece  of  money  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  put  it  into  his  hand,  adding,  "  This  .shall  be  yours,  if, 
after  you  come  from  the  church  the  next  time,  you  can  say  you 
had  not  one  vain  thought  there."  In  a  few  days  he  came,  saying, 
'"  Here,  take  back  your  money,  for  I  had  not  been  five  minutes  in 
the  chiu'ch  before  I  began  to  think  how  many  looms  could  be  set 
up  in  it." 


CHAPTER  THE  NINTH 

1 — 4,  (1)  blessed,  the  second  head  of  the  human  race  com- 
mences life  with  a  blessing,  as  Adam.  (2)  fear  .  .  dread,  etc., 
supremacy  of  man  reasserted ;  but  now  on  the  basis  of  fear. 
(3)  every  .  .  you,  animal  food.  wh.  had  never  been  prohibited, 
is  now  expressly  named  and  permitted,  even  .  .  herb,"  to  this 
time  proh.  the  sole  food  of  man.  (4)  flesh  .  .  life,*  prob.  a  pro- 
hibition ag.  eating  raw  flesh  :  also  ag.  the  vnneccMar//  killing  of 
animals,     which  .  .  blood,  the  vital  fluid. 

Tlie  law  of  niiti/re. — Look  at  the  law — I.  For  the  propagation 
of  life,  and  increase  of  inhabitants  on  the  earth — ''  be  fruitful, 
and  multiply."  The  institution  of  marriage  same  as  before  the 
flood.  II.  For  the  security  and  preservation  of  life.  1.  Man's 
dominion  over  the  creatures  is  to  rest  mainly  on  fear  and  dread  ; 
2.  Man's  dominion  over  his  fellow-man.  The  power  of  the  sword 
is  instituted,  and  is  given  into  the  hand  of  the  magistrate. 
III.  For  the  support  or  sustenance  of  life.  Animal  food  is  allowed 
to  be  eaten  under  certain  restrictions.  The  former  fertility  of 
the  earth,  found  before  the  fall,  is  somewhat  restored." 

Man's  power  over  the  animal  creation. — During  the  Sepoy 
rebellion  in  India  a  party  of  Briti.sh  soldiers  were  being  towed  up 
the  Indus  on  flats  by  a  steamer.  From  time  to  time  they  stopjied, 
landed,  cooked  a  meal,  and  rested  for  a  short  time.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  two  of  the  men  were  walking  along  a  narrow 
path,  with  high,  thick,  jungly  grass  on  each  side.     As  they  pro* 
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ceeded,  it  came  into  the  mind  of  one  of  them  that  v^here  they 
were  was  a  suitable  resort  for  tigers.  Scarcely  had  the  thought 
crossed  him,  when  there  emerged  from  the  grass,  and  faced  them, 
an  immense  tiger.  He  cried,  and  ran.  The  other,  by  a  sort  of 
stupid  fascination,  stared  at  the  animal.  This  stare  was  probably 
their  deliverance.  Making  off  from  them,  the  magnificent  fellow 
leaped  over  a  party  of  soldiers  at  cards,  snapped  up  a  dog,  and 
left  the  neightourhood.'' 

5 — 7.  (;■))  blood  .  .  lives,"  i.e.,  life-blood:  or,  perh.  "  your 
hlood  for  your  lives:"  i.e.,  life  for  life,  at  .  .  beast,  the  ox  for 
example.*  hand  .  .  brother, «  every  man  to  regard  every  other 
man  as  his  brother.  (C)  whoso  .  .  blood,  wilfully,  imwan-ant- 
ably.  by  .  .  shed,''  in  way  of  legal  retribution,  not  private 
revenge,  for  .  .  man,'  '•  to  destroy  man's  life  has  in  it  the  .^in 
of  sacrilege  ...  to  desti'oy  the  life  of  such  a  one  is  to  cut  short 
his  time  of  probation,  to  abridge  his  day  of  grace,  to  step  in 
betw.  him  and  his  moral  Governor,  to  frustrate,  as  far  as  may  be, 
God's  piirposes  of  love  and  mercy  to  his  soul."-/  (7)  and  you, 
efe.,  instead  of  taking  away  human  life,  increase  it,  fill  the  world 
with  it. 

The  2}>'ni'^J>nient  of  mnrder. — According  to  the  Divine  law, 
murder  is  to  be  punished  with  death  (De.  xix.  11,  12;  1  K.  ii. 
28,  29).  It  is  remarkable  that  God  often  gives  up  murderers  to 
the  teiTors  of  a  guilty  conscience  (Ge.  iv.  13,  15,  2.3,  24).  Such 
are  followed  with  many  instances  of  Divine  vengeance  (2  S.  xii. 
y,  10) ;  their  lives  are  often  shortened  (Ps.  Iv.  23)  ;  and  judgment 
of  their  sins  is  oftentimes  transmitted  to  posterity  (Ge,  xlix,  7 ; 
2  S.  xxi.  1).? 

Murder  the  chief  of  crimes. — 

Murder  but  intentional,  not  wi'ought 

To  hoiTid  act,  before  the  eternal  throne 

Stands  forth  the  first  of  crimes.     Who  dare  assume, 

UnwaiTanted,  Heaven's  high  jH-erogative 

O'er  life  and  death,  with  double  force  shall  find, 

Timi'd  on  themselves  the  mischiefs  they  design'd,'» 

8 — 11.  (S)  Noah  .  .  him,  the  sons  to  share  in  the  father's 
blessing,  and  duty.  (9)  covenant,  Heb.  heritlu,  usually  a 
"mutual  compact,"  here  a  "solemn  jiromise."  (10)  and  .  .  you, 
etc.,"  the  prom,  made  to  N.  covers  all  that  was  given  to  him. 
from  .  .  earth,  "  not  only  those  preserved  in  the  ark,  but  all 
other  animals  are  to  be  interested  in  this  promise."  *  (11)  and  .  . 
flood,  in  the  region  peopled  by  yourselves  and  descendants. 
neither,  and  in  addition  flood  ,  .  earth, "=  in  any  part  of  it 
whatever. 

llie  triumjihal  arch  of  summer  (on  v.  8 — 16). — The  text  shows 
us,  concerning  the  rainbow,  that  it— I.  Is  a  token,  or  pledge  of 
God's  fidelity  to  His  word.  II.  Is  an  emblem  of  the  covenant 
of  redemption.  III.  Is  an  apt  emblem  of  union  and  harmony 
in  the  midst  of  diversity.  IV.  Well  represents  man's  jiresent 
state  of  probation  and  discipline.  V.  Is  a  sti-iking  emblem  of 
human  hopes.  VI.  Affords  us  a  glimpse  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  heavenly  world,  and  the  glory  of  God.'' 

The  Raiyihoir. — 

When  thou  dost  shine,  darkness  looks  white  and  fair ; 
Forms  turn  to  music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air, 


B.C.  2348. 

d  Bib.  Trea. 

v.\.  J.  H.  Pott,  i. 
•24G;  R.  Warner, 
0I(\  Ch.  Prin.,  i. 

219. 


law  concern- 
ing-   human 
life 

a  Vs.  ix.  12. 
6  Ex.  xxi.  12,  28. 
c " At  the  hands 
of  the  man  who 
shall  spill  his 
bro.'s  blood  will 
I  r(  quire  the  soul 
(or  life)  of  man." 
—  Ch.  Ver. 
The  Go  1  wastho 
nearest  relation 
of  a  murdered 
person,  whoso 
I  duty  it  was  to 
I  avenge  his  kins- 
j  man's  death  witl) 
his  own  baud  — 
See  Cities  oj  Re- 
fuge; De.  xix.; 
also  ilichaelis. 
Com.  on  Law  of 
Moses,  ii.  105. 
d  "  with  wit- 
nesses by  the 
sentence  of  the 
judges  shall  his 
blood.'' — Ck.  Ver. 
e  Ge.  i.  27. 
/  Speaker's  Com- 
mentary, 
g  C.  Buck, 
h  Hhitt/ieaJ. 

there  shall 
be  no  more 
flood 

a  Ps.  cxlv.  9. 

b  Speaker's  Com. 
wh.adds,  "From 
wh.  we  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  infer 
that  tho  destr. 
of  the  lower  ani- 
mals was  con- 
fined to  a  certain 
district,  and  not 
general  through- 
out the  earth." 
0  2  Pe.  iii.  G,  7; 
Is.  liv.  7—10. 

"That  are  of 
light, 
Born  of  the 
shower,  and 
oolour'd  by  tho 
sun; 
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B.C.  2348. 

Which  spans  the 
henvona  when 
April  skies  are 
bright." 

./.  ('.  J^rinee. 

d  Dr.  inichcock. 

e  II.  Vawj/ian. 


the  rainbow 

a  Nu.  xiv.  4. 
"  Lot  us  nitite 
(I.e.  appoint)  a 
captain,  etc. ; '" 
Beo  also  1  K.  ii. 
35. 

It  is  a  sugg.  fact  '■ 
that  the  rainbow  1 
is  never  seen  ex-  j 
cept  in  a  cloud  j 
fr.  wh.  the  rain  \ 
is  at  the  same  I 
time  falling.  So  | 
thatif  tlie shower  j 
reminds  us  of  the 
flaod;  the  bow  in 
that  same  shower  I 
cloud  shall 
mind  us  of 
covenrtyit. 
b  Dr.  C. 
Vaughan. 


the 


c  Milton. 

V.  12,  n.  Dr.  0. 
Totcnsend,  238;  F. 
JSlwin,  i.  104. 
V.  1.3.  Dr.  F.  Lee, 
Diss.,  ii.  1 :  J.  P. 
J/eiclelt,  105. 

the  sons  of 
Noah 

See  McCausland, 
Adam  and  the 
Adamite ;  and 
the  work  s  of 
Prite/iard,  Smith, 
Pickering,  Knox, 
Laurence,  etc., 
also  Dirks'  Scien- 
tific Theorie.i  on 
the  Origin  of  Man. 
Dr.  Duns'  liihi. 
Nat.  Sc,  vol.  i. 
Lfietl on  Antiquity 
of  Man.  in  Quar. 
iiev..  Oct..  186.3. 
yVood's  Letter  on 
Theo.  of  Defer., 
and  Ant.  of  Man. 
I'oole,  Genesis  of 
Forth  and   Man. 

a  A.  Ilelpn. 

Noah's 
drunkenness 


Rain  gently  spen(l.><  his  honey -drops  and  pours 
Balm  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  pra.s.s  and  flowers. 
Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  sun.shine,  the  sure  tie 
Of  thy  LoriV.s  hand,  the  object  of  His  eye, 
Wien  I  l)ehold  thee,  though  my  light  be  dim, 
Distant  and  low,  I  can  in  thine  .see  Him. 
AVho  looks  upon  thee  from  His  glorious  throne, 
And  minds  the  covenant  betwixt  all  and  One.* 

12 — 17.  (12)  token,  .sign  to  you  and  the  whole  world  :  every- 
where  visible  and  intelligible,  for  .  .  generations,  a  sign  as 
lasting  as  nature,  whose  laws  produce  it :  must  therefore  endure 
to  the  end  of  time.  (i:5)  set,  Heb.  nathatti,  give,  often  trans, 
with  sense  of  "appoint"  or  "  con.stitute."<»  bow  .  .  cloud,  the 
rainbow,  token  .  .  earth,  the  reminder  of  a  promise  to  God 
and  man.  (11)  bring  .  .  earth,  a  rain-cloud  to  water  the  earth, 
that  .  .  cloud,  heretofore  the  terrible  '•  window  of  heaven." 
(IT))  remember,  this,  in  condescension  to  us.  He  would  never 
forget  His  word  though  there  were  no  token.  (l(i)  I .  .it,  let  us 
think  of  that  when  we  look  upon,  and  admire  the  rainbow. 
(17)  God  .  .  Noah,  etc.,  this  r.  the  summing  up  of  the  whole. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Flood. — Regard  the  record  before  us — I.  As 
a  fact  in  history.  It  has  a  twofold  aspect.  It  wa.s — 1.  A  judg- 
ment. A\Tien  sin  reaches  a  certain  point,  it  demands  God's  inter- 
position; 2.  A  mercy.  II.  In  its  uses.  Think  of  it  as — 1.  A  tj'p« 
— a  type  of  bapti-sm ;  2.  A  prophecy.  It  is  the  prediction  of  a 
last  flood  of  fire ;  3.  A  warning.  As  were  the  days  of  Xoah,  so 
shall  the  days  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be.* 
lite  Ralnhotv. 

Then  with  uplifted  hands,  and  eyes  devout, 
Grateful  to  heaven,  over  his  head  beholds 
A  de%\'y  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous,  with  three  listed  colours  gay, 
Betokening  peace  with  God,  and  covenant  new.c 
18,  19.  (18)  sons,  see  on  r.  32.    Ham,  heat,  perh.  so  named 
in  all.  to  the  hot  regions  wh.  his  descs.  were  to  inhab.     Canaan, 
Heb.  Kenaan,  fr.  rt.  Kdna,  to  humble,  depress  :  perh.  prophetic  of 
his  posterity.    (19)  them  .  .  overspread,  the  whole  race  deriv. 
fr.  these  three. 

Man  nfeeted  hy  climate. — To  understand  any  ])eople  thoroughly, 
we  mu.st  know  something  of  the  country  in  which  they  live,  or 
at  least  of  that  part  inhabited  l\v  the  dominant  race.  The  insects 
partake  the  colour  of  the  trees  they  dwell  upon,  and  man  is  not 
less  affected  by  the  ])lace  of  his  habitation  on  the  earth.  Stem, 
arid,  lofty,  dignified,  and  isolated  from  the  men  of  other  nations, 
the  Siianiard  was  probably  the  most  remarkable  European  man 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  had  a  clearness  of  conviction,  and 
a  resoluteness  of  purpose,  which  resembled  the  shaqi  atmosphere 
in  which  he  had  lived,  that  left  no  undecided  outlines ;  and  as, 
in  the  landscape,  all  variety  was  amply  compensated  for,  by  the 
vast  extent  of  one  solemn  colour,  so,  in  the  Spaniard's  character, 
there  were  one  or  two  deep  tints  of  love,  of  loyalty,  and  of 
religion,  which  might  render  it  fervid,  bigoted,  and  ferocious, 
but  never  left  it  small,  feeble,  or  unmeaning." 

SO — 23.  (20)  Noah  .  .  husbandman,  under  N.  the  earth 
begins  again,  and  man  returns  to  primitive  occupations,    he  ,  . 
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vineyard,  prob.  the  art  of  vine-cultivation  kno\\Ti  bef.  the 
flood."  (21)  drank  .  .  drunken/  N.  has  been  excus^ed  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  ^N-ine :  but 
prob.  the  abounding  prosi^erity.  and  guarantee  of  safety,  induced 
a  culpable  laxity."^  he  .  .  tent,  so  habits  of  intemjierance  strip 
ofif  one's  clothes  and  property  :  and  uncover,  disclose  theu-  mental 
and  moral  state.  (22)  Ham  .  .  father,  ctcA  ijrob.  told  them 
mockingly.  (2o)  garment,  prob.  the  one  thro^\^l  off  by  N. 
and  .  .  backward,  ctc..'^  theix  conduct  indicating  profound  grief, 
and  respect  for  a  father,  even  in  that  deplorably  fallen  state. 

Koah's  dninltcnnefis,  and  his  son's  sin. — From  the  text(c.  20,23). 
we  learn — I.  That  in  even  the  best  of  lives  some  fault  may  be  found. 
1.  Perfection  can  never  be  obtained  by  man  in  this  life;  2. 
Although  the  subjects  of  God's  especial  mercy,  yet  we  are  not 
precluded  from  the  possibility  of  sin.  This  drunkenness  was  one 
of  Noah's  iirst  acts  after  his  preservation  from  the  flood.  II.  That 
a  sinful  act  on  om*  part  will  generally  lead  to  some  equally  sinful. 
or  even  worse,  act  by  another.  Noah's  drunkenness  leads  to 
sensuality  on  the  part  of  his  son.     Consider  this  act  of  Ham's — 

1.  In  itself.  It  was  an  index  of  a  corrupt  mind;  2.  In  its  rela- 
tion to  others.  Noah's  shame  is  Ham's  gratification.  3.  In  its 
fruits.  Ham  and  his  posterity  are  henceforth  accursed.  III.  That 
virtue  will  at  all  times  meet  with  its  proper  reward.  Shem  and 
Japheth  were  rewarded  by — 1.  The  testimony  of  their  0A\-n  hearts  ; 

2.  The  blessing  of  their  outraged  father ;  3.  The  practical  appro- 
bation of  God.  God  was  the  rewarder  of  the  brothers ;  He  it  was 
who  should  enlarge  their  posterity,  and  bind  them  in  mutual 
affection.'' 

Defiradaiion  of  dvnnkenness. — There  is  no  sin  which  doth  more 
deface  God's  image  than  di'unkenness :  it  disguiseth  a  person, 
and  doth  even  unman  him.  Drunkenness  makes  him  have  the 
throat  of  a  fish,  the  belly  of  a  swine,  and  the  head  of  an  ass. 
Drunkenness  is  the  shame  of  nature,  the  extinguisher  of  reason, 
the  shipwTeck  of  chastity,  and  the  murder  of  conscience.  Drunken- 
ness is  hurtful  to  the  body.  The  cup  kills  more  than  the  cannon  : 
it  causes  dropsies,  catarrhs,  apoplexies ;  it  fills  the  eye  with  fire, 
and  the  legs  with  water,  and  turns  the  body  into  a  hospital.^ 

An  avfjiiment  for  drlnltinr/. — Harootune,  a  converted  Armenian 
on  the  Harpoot  mission-field,  is  a  strong  temperance  man.  He 
lives  among  those  who  love  "  native  wine."  To  one  who  drank 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  by  way  of  excuse  asked,  "  Didn't  God  make 
grapes?"  he  indignantly  exclaimed,  "God  made  dogs:  go  eat 
some  dog-carcass !  He  made  poisons  too  :  go  eat  them,  and  kill 
yourself ! " 

24 — 29.  (24)  knew,  being  informed  of  it.    what .  .  son, 

lit.,  his  little  son.  (2.5)  said  .  .  Canaan,"  who  was  prob.  the 
first  to  see  the  state  of  N.,  and  told  his  fa.  Ham.*  servant  .  . 
brethren,  "  The  curse,  as  a  matter  of  world-hist..  has  more  or 
less  foil,  all  the  Hamite  races.''«  (2ti)  Blessed,  t'tc.,'^  the  pro- ! 
phecy  assumes  the  form  of  thanksgiving.  Abraham  and  the  j 
Jews  desc.  fr.  Shem.  (27)  God  .  .  Japhet,  whose  name  sig.  I 
enlargement,  shall  ..  Shem,' God.'  or  Japhet?  prob.  the  latter  :  | 
and  it  may  mean  that  the  joosterity  of  Japhet  would  learn  f  r.  I 
those  of  Shem  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  (28,  29)  Noah  .  . ' 
died,  Noah  was  bom  upwards  a£  80  jxg.  he^-  Enos  (9th  son  of,' 
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a  If  not  "  may  it 
be  said  thatnian- 
\  kind  has  beea 
i  worse  without 
I  wine  than  with 
j  it.' — Alfnrd. 
I  b  Pr.  XX.  ] ;  xxiii. 
31,  .32 ;  Ee.  vii. 
I  20;  1  Co.  X.  12. 
if  '-Leaving  all 
I  this  in  uncer- 
;  tainty,  let  us 
learn  fr.  N.'.s  in- 
temperance how 
foul  and  detest- 
ab  1  e  a  vice 
drunlienness  is." 
Calvin. 

d  Pr.  XXX.  17;  1 
Cor.  xiii.  16. 
"The  son  would 
never  have  de- 
rided his  father 
in  his  shame,  had 
he  not  first  ban- 
ished fr.  his  mind 
that  reverence 
and  deference 
wh.  by  God's 
command  should 
be  in  children 
towards  their 
parents."-ii/Mer. 
"  He  who  was 
himself  a  father, 
should  have  been 
more  respectful 
to  him  who  was 
his  father.'' — M. 
Henry. 

e  Ex.  XX.  12;  Ga. 
vi.  1 ;  1  Pe.  iv.  8. 
/F.  Ward, 
g  T.  Waison. 

V.  20,  21.  Phi/o 
Judxus  Wks..  i. 
45.3;  E.  Smith, 
159. 

V.  22—25.  C.  Ben- 
son, Huls.  Lect., 
247. 


the  curse  on 
Canaan 
death  of 
Noah 

a  De.  xxvii.  16; 
Ju.  i.  2S. 

b  Origen  men- 
tions as  a  trad, 
among  the  Jews, 
that  Canaan  first 
saw  the  shame 
of  his  g.- father 
and  told  it  to 
his     father. 


dC) 
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[Cap.  X.  1—12. 
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Henco  C.  in- 
heriteil  the  curso. 
This  solvos  tho 
(Uf.  that  is  found 
in  II.  sinning  and 
0.  being  cursed. 
This  view  is  now 
adoptoil  hy  many 
{see  Speaker's 
Comnuntarij). 
cMford.  Si^oiilso 
KaJiscli  and  Kfil. 
d  "  Instead  of 
making  pro- 
minent the 
lili'.ssednoss  of 
Slicm,  he  maljes 
prominent  the 
source  of  that 
blessedness." 
—  Knobel. 
e\n.  Ix.  3.5;  Mai. 
i.  11;  Ep.  ii.  19. 
/  D.  S.  IJollis. 

B.C.  1998. 

the  sons  of 
Japheth 

Nt>to  the  simi- 
larity of  name, 
Japlieth  and  .)a- 
potus,  whom  the 
Gks.  and  Roms. 
regarded  as  the 
irst  of  human 
race.  Gomer  i.s 
traced  in  the 
Kinimirians  o  f 
HoniPr.  and  in 
the  Welsh  Cymri. 
Madai  is  traced 
inthe.l/crfw,  call- 
e<l  in  old  Persian 
ilada.  Javnn  is 
i<ientincd  with 
the  Ionian  race, 
whom  the  old 
poets  called 
laones:  this  name 
in  Eastern 
tonfrncs  desig- 
nated the  whole 
Grecian  people. 

the  sons  of 
Ham 

Nirarod,"ahiint- 
ing  giant." — 
LXX.  "  a  ter- 
rilile  tyrant." — 
Arab.;  "a  war- 
likegiant." — .S'«r. 
'•Hewasahunter 
of  the  children  of 
men  in  their  Ian- 
gun  gcs,  and  he 
said  unto  them, 
deiiart  fr.  the  re- 
ligion of    Shem, 


Aiium)  (lied  :  and  lived  upwards  of  120  yi-.s.  aft.  Jcrah  (the  father 
of  Abraham)  was  bom. 

Prcdictionfi  rrupcrting  the  .lon.t  of  Xanh. — In  directinjf  your 
attention  to  these  words,  let  me  remind  you  of — I.  Tlic  time  and 
occasion  of  their  utterance.  Noah's  sin,  Ham's  wickedness,  Shem 
and  Japheth's  virtue.  II.  Their  meaning.  1.  The  order  of 
names  is  not  the  order  of  tho  age  of  these  sons  of  Noah,  but 
rather  of  the  development  of  the  truth  of  the  predictions  relating 
to  them ;  2.  These  i)redictions  relate  to  the  nations  springing 
from  Xoah's  sons,  and  not  to  the  sons  themselves ;  3.  They  wear 
a  general  aspect;  4.  In  tracing  their  fulfilment,  we  must  have 
assistance  from  the  geography  of  the  world ;  ').  We  must  also 
remember  that  their  first  division  only  embraced  a  small  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface.  III.  The  agreement  between  the.se  pre- 
dictions and  the  great  outlines  of  history.  Look  at  the  de- 
scendants of — 1.  Ham,  and  their  servitude;  2.  Shem,  and  their 
privileges ;  3.  Japheth,  and  their  enlargement.-'^ 


CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 

1 — 5.  (1)  generations,  genealogical  records.  (2)  The  Son.t 
of  Japheth.  Gomer  {complete,  i>erfcetion').  magog  {refi'ion 
of  (r'o/j)  madai  {miihUe  land).  Javan  {? clan).  Tubal  (a  jloiv- 
infi forth ).  Meshech  (a  draivni'i  out.  poxxe.'<.'iio/i).  Tiras  (desire). 
(S)  Sons  of  Cromrr  Ashkenaz,  (?)  Riphath  {.''  a  cni.\her). 
Togarmaii  (.'  treak'in;/  hones.  .'  Aniien'om  trilx^.  (4)  sons  of 
Jacan.  Elishah  (/  perh.  adopted  fr.  Ells  or  ILllas)  Tarshish. 
{?  a  hreak'nuj.  suhjection).  Kittim  (?)  Dodanim  (.''  Iroders). 
(5)  isles  .  .  Gentiles,  prob.  those  parts  of  Europe  and  A.  Minor, 
to  wh.  the  inhabs.  of  the  E.  had  access  only  by  sea. 

Tahleof  deseendants  of  Japheth, and  their  count rie.t. — I.  GOMER, 
fr.  whom  the  Cinnnerians  on  X.  coast  of  T51ackS.  From  these — 1. 
.l.s7<Z'r«r7.-. perh. betw.jVrmcniaandBlack Sea ;  2.  Iiij)hath .Tli-phccun. 
mts. ;  3.  Tor/armah.  Annenia.  II.  i\I.VGOG,  the  Scj'thians.  III. 
M.VDAi,  the  Medes.  IV.  Javan,  the  lonians  or  Greeks,  f  r.  whom — 1 . 
Elishah,  Hellenes  proper;  2.  Tarshish.  Tartessus  in  Spain;  ."J. 
Kittim,  CyjOTans,  ilacedonians ;  4.  Bodanim.  the  Dodonoei  in 
Epirus.  V.  Tubal,  the  7'/7m;y'«;.  in  Pontus.  VI.  Meshech,  the 
Jliiseorites,  i.e..  the  Moschi  of  the  Moschian  mts.  betw.  Iberia, 
Annenia,  and  Colchis.     VII.  Tiras,  prob.  the  Thracians. 

6 — 12.  (I'l)  The  .<ion.<t  of  I/am  Cush  (^  black)  Mizraim 
\(hiihrarh).'P'h.nt  (a/flicted).  Canaan  (serrant).  (7)  The  sons 
\if  Cush.  Seba  {?  wan).  Havilah  (terror).  Sabtah  (strikinfi), 
I  ilaamah  {a  trcmhUnf)).  Sabtechah,  as  Sabtah.  -ions  of  Ilaamah, 
iSheba,  as  Seba.  Dedan  {Ion-  r/ronnd).  (S)  Nimrod  (a  rebel), 
began  .  .  earth,  became  a  conqueror  and  king.  ('.• )  mighty  .  . 
j  Lord,  etc..  his  fame  in  the  chase  so  great  as  to  become  pro- 
|verbial.  (IC)  beginning,  foundation,  nucleus.  Babel,*  see 
on  xi.  9.  Erech  {lemjth)  prob.  the  Orelue  of  Ptolemy,  now 
\n-nrlta:  82  ms.  S. ;  4:5  ms.  E.  fr.  Babylon  on  the  Euphrat/cs. 
i  Accad  {fortress),  site,  as  yet.  imdetcrmincd.  Calneh  {fort  r/the 
■gotl  Ann),  prob.  the  motl.  Xift'er.  ab.  (10  ms.  SSE.  of  Babylon. 
jShinar,  see  on  xi.  2.  (11)  Out  .  .  Asshur,  lit.  "he  [prob. 
Mm  rod  is  meant]  went  out  into  AssjTia.''    Nineveh,*  «r  on 
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Jon.  i.  2;  iii.  iv.  11.  Rehoboth.  {mde  j)lac'c.'i),  prob.  now 
liahaheh-maUk.  Calab  {old  age),  site  uncertain.  (12)  Besen 
(rt  bridle),  peril,  now  SdamUjch.  same  .  .  city,  perh.  it  included 
Nineveh,  Rehoboth.  Calah,  and  Resin,  as  four  places  contiguous 
and  called  under  one  name — Nineveh." 

Mm  rod. — Ximrod  was — I.  A  great  hunter.  This  he  began 
with,  and  for  this  he  became  famous.  By  this  he  became  a 
prince,  II.  A  gi-eat  ruler.  "  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was 
Babel."  III.  A  great  builder.  He  built  Nineveh.  Observe  in 
Nimrod  the  nature  of  ambition  ;  it  is — 1.  Boundless;  2.  Restless; 

3.  Expensive ;  4.  Daring.'' 

Table  of  descendants  of  Ham  and  t/ieir  coinitries. — I.  CUSH,  the 
Ethiopic  and  mid-Southern  Arabs:  fr.  whom — 1.  Nimrod.  first 
K.  of  Shinar;  2.  Seha.  Meroe;  3.  Ilavilah  ;  the  Chaulot^i  in  S. 
Arab. ;  4.  Sabtha :  Sabota  in  S.  Arab. ;  5.  Itaf/ma :  Rhegma  in 
S.E.  of  Arabia,  or  Pers.  Gulf.  fr.  whom — (1)  Slieba.  a  tribe  in  S. 
Arab.;  (2)  Dcdan,  island  in  Pers.  Gulf;  G.  Sabteclia:  E.  of 
Ethiopia.  II.  Mizeaim.  the  Egji^tians:  fr.  whom — 1.  Liidim ; 
and  2.  Ananim ;  African  ti'ibes :  3.  ii"7K/7>rw,  Libyans;  4.  KrqjJi- 
tucJiim,  on  Jjake  of  Sirbo;  5.  Pat7iriisim,'Psithvos;  G.  Casluhim: 
the  Colchians,  fr.  whom — (1)  JRJtili.^fim,  Philistines;  (2)  Caj)h- 
fori?//,  Cretans.  III.  PAwf,  the  Mauritanians.  IV.  Canaan:  fr. 
Sidon  to  S.  end  of  Dead  Sea  :  fr.  whom — 1.  Sidonians,  Phoenicia  ; 
2.  Ilittifes,  S.  of  Jerusalem;  3.  Jebusites:  in  and  round  Jerus: 

4.  Amorites,  E.  and  W.  of  Dead  S. ;  5.  Girgasites;  6.  Hivites, 
valleys  of  Lebanon;  7.  Arldtes ;  foot  of  Lebanon;  8.  Sinites, 
country  of  Lebanon ;  9.  Arvadites,  Isle  of  Aradus ;  10.  Zemarites ; 
town  of  Sinyra ;  11.  //«;«af/uYf*-,  to\\Ti  of  Epiphania. 
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and  cleave  unto 
the  institutes  of 
Nimrod."— Jerui. 
Targ. 

Wurlja;  a  vast 
mound  called  el- 
Assajfah  (tlieplaw 
nf  pebbles)  or  Irka 
or  Irak  is  hero. 
It  was  prob.  a 
city  consecrated 
to  the  moon,  a 
kind  of  necro- 
polis. Gt.  num- 
bers of  tombs 
and  coffins  found 
here.  The  arrow- 
headed  ace.  of 
the  flood  recently 
discov.  and  trans, 
by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
the  Brit.  J.lus., 
was  a  copy,  so 
it  states,  of  an 
original  inscrip- 
tion at  this  place. 
a  Qe.  xi.  U;  Mi. 
V.  6. 

6  The  Arabs  still 
call  the  principal 
mound  of  ruins 
Nimroud. 
c  Knobel. 
d  M.  Henry. 


13 — 20.  (13)  liudim  (fr.  strife').  Ananaim.  (^rsjwnding 
tvaters).  Lehabitn  {Jiames).  Naphtuhim  {border  j)<-'Cl}le). 
(14)  Philistim  {strangers).  Caphtorim.  {ehaplets).  (15)  Si- 
don (/.y /»/•)•  Heth.  (y«zr).  (IG)  Jebusite  (?*7(/r.s7(rr)-  Amo- 
rite  {mountaineer).  Girg-ashites  {dwellers  in  loanig  soil).  (17) 
Hivites  {rillagers).  Arkite  {fugitive).  Sinite  {dn-ellers  in 
the  niarsh).  (18)  Arvadite  {n-anderer).  Zemarite  {hill  tnan). 
Hamathite  {fortress  dn-eller).  afterwards  .  .  abroad,  they 
first  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zidon.  (19)  border,  in- 
habited region.  Sidon,  their  fii'st  possession.  Gerar  {a  lodging 
flace),  see  on  xx.,  1,  2.  Gaza  {the  strong).  Sodom  {?burning 
or  vineyard).  Gomorrha  {submersion).  Ahmah  {red  earth). 
Zeboim  (roes).  Lasha  {Jissure).  (20).  these  .  .  nations,  i.e. 
those  included  in  rr.  G — 20. 

Circum.'y-tances  attendant  on  man. — Insstead  of  saying  that  man 
is  the  creatui-e  of  circumstance,  it  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to 
say  that  man  is  the  architect  of  circumstance.  It  is  character 
that  builds  an  existence  out  of  circumstance.  Our  sti-ength  is 
measured  by  our  plastic  power.  From  the  same  materials  one 
man  builds  palaces,  another  hovels  ;  one  warehouses,  another 
villas  :  bricks  and  mortar  are  mortar  and  bricks,  until  the  archi- 
tect can  make  them  something  else.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  the  same 
family,  in  the  same  cii'cmnstances,  one  man  rears  a  stately 
edifice,  while  his  brother,  vacillating  and  incomjietent,  lives  for 
ever  amid  ruins  ;  the  block  of  granite  which  was  an  obstacle  in 
the  pathway  of  the  weak,  becomes  a  stepping-stone  in  the  path- 
way of  the  strong." 


"  When  a  man 
stands  in  no  awe 
of  the  disgrace 
which  attends 
bad  actions,  and 
has  no  concern 
for  his  character, 
there  is  no  way 
of  transgression 
in  which  that 
man  may  not 
walk.  With  a 
countenance 
clothed  in  shanie- 
lessness  and  au- 
dacity, he  easily 
and  naturally 
proceeds  from 
one  bad  action  to 
the  most  profli- 
gate attempts." — 
Frocopius. 
a  Caiiyle. 
"  Man  is  a  jewel 
robbed  of  its  pre- 
cious stone,  with 
only  the  costly 
setting  left,  and 
even  of  that  we 
must  es claim, 
How  is  the  gold 
become  dim,  and 
themostflnegoiii 
changed ! " — Re'\ 
Henry  Gill. 
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[Cap,  xl.  21-32 


the    sons   of 
Shem 

••A 


death  shall  sum- 
mon him;  foras- 
much as  he  has 
attained  the  de- 
lightful   end    of 


B.C.  1998.  I  21—23.  (21)  Shem  .  .  Eber,  Shems  great  honour  that  he 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Abrahamic  race,  brother  .  .  elder, 
ambiguous:  but  prob.  it  is  "Shem.  the  elder  Ijvo.  of  Japheth." 
wi«ie  7iian\{22)  The  chUdrrn  <if  Shem.  £lani  {("If).  Asshur  (a  step'). 
''rr\"d°°of''plca-'^''P^*^^^  (.sY;v;//,y/;,<W  of  the  Chaldees).'  Lud  {?  strife).  Aram 
sure'^even  when  Vxi/I'-  ''rf/it»i).  (L'lJ)  TJz  {1'' fertile  land).  Hul  {circle).  Oethei- 
(!'f/ret/xj.     Mash  {.^ drawn  out). 

Table  of  thx  descendants  of  Shem  and  their  countries. — I.  Elam, 
Persians.  II.  As.shur.  Assyrians.  III.  Arphaxad,  N.  part  of 
AssjTia  :  fr.  whom  Shelah;  fr.  whom  Eber  (fr.  whom  the  He- 
the  best  life— de- !  brews)  ;  fr.  him  (1)  Peleq  and  (2)  Johtan,  fr.  him  the  Arab  tribes 
Kuost"^fuii''\ndr^  '■'■•  20— 2y.  IV.  Lud,  prob.  Ethiopia.  V.  Aram.  Syria  and 
well'  sati.siiod:  j Mesopotamia  :  fr.  whom — 1.  U:.  N.  of  Arabia  Deserta  ;  2.  Hnl, 
having  received  i  prob.  Ccfilo-Syria  ;  3.  Gether,  unkno\\Ti ;  4.  Maxh,  part  of  Gor- 
life  upon  trust,  |  (jioean  Mts.  (Mons  Masius),  N.  of  Nisibis. 
and     duly     dis-  " 

o^ce'^helcquUs  '     ^4,  25.   (21)  Salah  (srnding  forth).  Eber  {passimi  over),  prob. 

himselfatdfipart- '  these  were  the  first  to  cross  the  gt.  rivers  on  way  to  Mesopotamia, 
'  and  thence  to  Canaan.  (2.1)  Peleg"  (^///-/.s/om)-  for  ..  divided, 
he  wa.s  born  at  the  time  that  the  Sheinites  divided,  and  occupied 
their  dif.  lands  ;  hence  his  name.  Joktan  (who  is  made  small). 
He  is  prob.  identical  with  the  kahtan  of  the  Arabs. 

3Iaii  the  subject  of  circumstances. — It  is  a.  painful  fact,  but 

sev.     countiics;  i there  is  no  denying  it,  the  mass  are  the  tools   of  circumstance; 

forPh^e^among  thistle-down  on  the  breeze,  straw  on  the  river,   their  course  is 

divi-sion*!''— /os«-  i  shaped  for  them  by  the  currents  and  eddies  of  the  stream  of  life  • 

phm.    It  may  be  I  but  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  tilings,  not  men  and  women. 

also  noticed  that  j  Man  was  meant  to  be  not  the  slave,  but  the  master,  of  circiun- 

™„/*^^„' „°I.,i';!^^  '  stance  :  and  in  proportion  as  he  recovers  his  humanitii,  in  every 
word   IS  applied  I  ,  j.7      7_i  ■,       •  ,_■  ■,     ''      j.     -l     i 

(Ps.  iv.  9,  10)  not '  sense  oi  the  great  obsolete  word, — m  proportion  as  he  gets  back 
to  a  physical,  but  |  the  spirit  of  manliness,  which  is  self-sacrifice,  affection,  loyalty  to 
mora!  division,  j^jj  jjg^  beyond  himself,  a  God  above  himself,  so  far  vdR  he  rise 
abore  circumstances,  and  wield  them  at  his  will.* 


ing.'' — Epicurus. 

a  "He  was  called 
Phaleg,  bee.  he 
was  born  at  the 
dispersion  of  the 
nations   to  their 


Hence  some 
think  P.  lived  at 
the  time  of  the 
dispersion  of 
Babel. 
6  Kingsley. 

a  Bochart. 
b  Michaelis,  Rosen- 
miifler,    Oesenius, 
Kalisch. 

c  In  mod.  Arabic. 
/s/or,  a  series  of 
villages  nr.  shore 
of  Indian  Ocean, 
in  prov.  of  Ha- 
dramant.  Many 
ruins,  and  a  lofty 
tn'.  called  £sh- 
Hhihr. 

"  It  is  only  ouf 
mortal  duration 
that  wo  measure 
by  visible  and 
measurable  ob- 
jects-.and  there  is 
nothing    mourn 


26—32.  (20)  Almodad  (  ?  extension).  Sheleph  (selected). 
Hazamaveth  (court  of  death).  Jerah  (the  moon).  (27) 
"H.a.dLOra.va.  (noble  honour).  TJzal(.^  nvnulerer).  THklaih.  (j)alm- 
tree).  {2ii)0hal(bare  of  leares).  Abimael  ( father  of  might). 
(29)  Ophir  (abundance).  Jobab  (a  desert),  these  .  .  Joktan, 
fr.  rr.  26 — 21).  (30)  Mesha,  the  sea-port  Musa  or  Muza:"  or 
else  the  island  Mesenc.''  Sephar,  now  Zafar  or  Lhafari."  (31) 
These  .  .  nations,  i.e.  those  included  in  rr.  22 — 30.  (32) 
These  .  .  nations,  i.e.  those  included  in  vi\  1 — 31.  and  .  . 
flood,  as  explained  by  the  tables  on  pp.  4G — 48. 

The  study  of  man. — In  order,  however,  to  pursue  this  study  with 
success,  we  should  be  brought  in  contact  with  individuals  belong- 
ing to  the  several  divisions  of  the  human  family.  To  accomplish 
this  by  travelling  is  impossible.  The  nation,  therefore,  if  it 
wishes  its  own  enlightenment,  should  be  at  the  ccst  of  forming 
an  ethnological  institution,  with  very  extensive  grounds,  on 
which  by  clegrees  might  be  located  .s]>ecimens  in  jxairs  of  the 
various  races  which  could  subsist  in  our  climate.  They  should 
- 1  construct  their  own  dwellings  according  to  the  architectural 
ful  ia  the  con- 1  ideas  of  their  several  countries  ;  their  furniture,  dress,  ornaments, 
one^who^^-nows  1  amusements,  food,  and  mode  of  life,  should  be  their  own.  The 
that  \\ie  Creator  forms  of  industry  prevalent  in  their  nation  or  tribe  they  .should  be 
mude  him  to  be !  required  to  practise  ;   and  their  ideas,  opinions,  habits,  and  super- 
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Btitions  should  be  permitted  to  perpetuate  themselves  until  extin- 
guished by  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  civilisation.  The  Esqui- 
maux, the  Red  Indian,  the  Kaffir,  the  Hottentot,  the  Negro,  the 
Australian,  the  New  Zealander,  the  Dyak,  the  Malay,  the  -wild 
Goond,  the  Cingalese,  the  Beloucheff,  the  Afghan,  the  Brahmin, 
and  various  other  castes  or  tribes  of  India,  might  thus  be  brought 
together  ^\-ithin  the  same  enclosure.  In  many  ways  such  an 
assemblage  would  serve  to  thi'ow  light  on  the  nature  and  primi- 
tive ideas  of  our  species  ;  and  not  the  least  instructive  part  of  the 
plan  would  be  the  study  of  the  way  in  which  civilisation  affected 
the  several  sections  of  mankind.'' 


CHAPTER  THE  ELEVENTH. 

1 — 4.  (1)  one  .  .  speech.,  lit.  of  one  lip  and  one  (kind  of) 
words.  Prob.  the  Hcb.  tongue.  (2)  they  .  .  east,"  eastward, 
lit.  on  the  sides  of  the  east.  Shinar  {land  of  two  rirers),  Bahy- 
lonia.^  (3)  brick,  the  country  rich  in  brick-making  material, 
but  no  stone,  and  .  .  thoroughly,  lit.  bum  them  with  a 
biu-ning.«  slime,  bitumen,  asphalte.''  (4)  go  to,  lit.  give. 
Idiomatic  expression,  city,"  under  the  influence  of  ambition, 
and  dissatisfied  Avith  simple  patriarchal  life,  they  ■washed  to  found 
a  gi'eat  monarchy,  of  wh.  this  city  was  to  be  the  capital,  tower 
.  .  heaven,  i.e.  an  exceedingly  high  tower./  name,?  let  us 
become  famous,  and  found  a  political  power,  lest  .  .  earth,  wh. 
was  the  divine  intention. 

The  tower  of  Bahcl. — Here  we  observe — (1)  Self-reliance;  (2) 
A  desire  for  self-preservation ;  (3)  Ambition — a  city,  a  tower,  and 
a  name.  Several  practical  thoughts  are  suggested  by  these 
words.  I.  Carefully  examine  the  quality  and  meaning  of  every 
new  i)lan  of  life.  Beware  of — 1.  Appearances ;  2.  Miscalculations ; 
3.  Oversights.  II.  Beware  of  the  sophism  that  heaven  helps 
them  that  help  themselves.  III.  Regulate  ambition  by  the 
divine  will.  IV.  If  we  make  great  plans,  let  us  make  them  in 
God's  name,  and  carry  them  out  in  God's  strength.  See  the  folly 
of  planning  without  God.  1 .  He  has  all  forces  at  command ; 
2.  He  has  set  a  Imiit  to  every  man's  life ;  3.  He  has  pronounced 
Himself  against  those  who  dishonour  His  name.  V.  Leani  what 
is  meant  by  all  the  unfinished  towers  that  we  see  around  us. 
VI.  Notice  that  co-operation  \vith  God  Avill  alone  secure  the  entire 
realisation  of  our  plans.  Application — (l)'\Ve  all  have  plans; 
(2)  Examine  them  ;  (3)  Remember  the  only  foundation,  on  which 
alone  men  can  build  with  safety.? 

'The  to7V('v  of  Bahrl. — It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  any 
real  idea  of  "scaling  heaven"  was  present  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  raised  either  the  tower  of  Babel,  or  any  other  of  the  Baby- 
lonian temple  towers.  The  expression  used  in  Genesis  (xi.  4)  is 
a  mere  hypeilaole  for  great  height  (comp.  Deut.  i.  28.  Dan.  iv.  11, 
etc.),  and  should  not  be  taken  literally.  Military  defence  was 
probably  the  primary  object  of  such  edifices  in  early  times ;  but 
with  the  wish  for  this  may  have  been  combined  further  secondary 
motives,  which  remained  when  such  defence  was  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  Diodorus  states  that  the  great  tower  of  the  temple  of 
Belus  was  used  by  the  Chaldeans  as  an  observatory  (ii.  9),  and 
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the  image  of  his 
own  eternity,  and 
who  feels,  that  in 
the  desire  for  im- 
mortality he  has 
sure  proof  of  his 
capacity  for  it." 
— Southey. 
'■  A  good  man 
enlarges  theterm 
of  his  own  exist- 
ence."— Martial. 
dJ.  A.  St.  John. 


the  tower  of 
Babel 

a  If  Armenia  was 
their  first  home, 
they  must  first 
have  journeyed 
S.E.,  and  then 
have  turned  from 
the  E.  to  Shinar. 

6  Described  by 
Herodotus  as  a 
great  plain. 

c  Usual  method 
sun-tlrying;  both 
kinds  found  in 
the  ruins  here. 

d  Anc.  writers 
(Pliny,  etc.)  dcscr. 
a  lake  nr.  Babj'- 
lon,  with  bitumen 
wh.  floated  on  the 
surface  Layard 
notes  that  the 
cement  is  so  tena- 
cious that  it  is 
almost  impos- 
sible to  detach 
an  entire  brick 
f  r.  the  mass ;  see 
'  A /ford  and  A'a- 
liscfi. 

e  Da.  iv.  30;  Ps. 
xlLx.  11—13. 

/De.  ix.  1. 

g  Dr.  Parker. 

V.  1—9.  Dr.  )V.  B. 
Collyer,  Scrip, 
Facts,  144. 

r.  4.  E.  M.  Goul- 
burn,  273. 

h  "  There,  doubt- 
less, is  some- 
thing of  rebellion 
against  Ofid's  pur- 
poses implied  ia 
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tlie\r  (Iplorniiua- 
tiou.  IIo  would 
havothoiiiNpread 
ovor  tlio  wholo 
earth,  while  thoy 
rosolvod  to  bo 
gathered  in  one 
spot." — Al/ord. 

i  O.  liairlinson. 

the  confusion 
of  tong'ues 
a  "  Wo  are  not 
to  suppose  loco- 
motion in  Him 
who  is  Omnipre- 
sent; buthy  such 
sontcuces  as 
these,  ill  which 
the  Holy  Spirit 
condescends  to 
man's  weakness, 
He  teaches  us 
that  God  does  not 
punish  without 
examination."  — 
Wonlsimrtfi. 
b  Ps.  ii.  1 ;  xxxiii. 
10;  ii.  4. 

c  Ps.  xcii.  D ;  Lu. 
i.Sl. 

t/Acc.  to  theGks. 
the  city  was 
named  aft.  lie! us, 
its  mythic  foun- 
der. EicltliOi-n 
sugf?.  that  the 
name  was  orig. 
Bal).  Beh.,  "the 
gate  or  court  of 
Bel,"  i.e.,  Baal  or 
Belus. 

V.  4—8.   II.  Owen, 
Miracles,  i,  157; 
C.  Simeon,   i.  91); 
J.  Jenkins,  \  1  .t. 
€  //.  J.  JSrotnie. 
A  perfect  Babel. 
a  thorougli  con- 
fusion.  "A  Babel 
of    sounds."      A 
confused   uproar 
in  which  nothing 
can  lie  heard  but 
hubbub. 
fG.  liawlinson. 

thG  line  of 
Shem 

nXoio  thealtcra- 
tion  in  leuglh  of 
life  bef.  and  aft. 
ihe  flood.  Xoah, 
950  jrs. ;  Shem, 
600;  Arpha.xad, 
4.3S;  Heleg,  239: 
Nahor.  14.s. 
b  "  Many  of  the 
names  in  those , 
genealogies    are 


tlie  careful  emplacement  of  the  Babylonian  temples  with  the 
angles  facing  the  foui-  cardinal  points  would  be  a  natural  conse- 
(pience,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  strong  confinnation  of  the 
reality  of  this  application.  M.  P'l-esnal  has  recently  conjectured 
that  tliey  were  also  used  as  sleeping  places  for  the  chief  priests  in 
the  summer  time.  The  upper  air  is  cooler,  and  is  free  from  the 
insects,  especially  mosquitoes,  which  abound  below;  and  the 
descrii)tiou  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  chamljer  at  the  top  of 
the  Belus  tower  (i.  ISl)  goes  far  to  confiiin  this  ingenious  view.' 

5 — 9.  {')')  Lord  .  .  see,'*  anthropomoiiihic  :  and  suited  to  the 
mass  of  readers  in  all  times,  which  .  .  men,  not  "the  sons  of 
God."  (())  this  .  .  do,  this  is  the  beginning  of  their  doings. 
now  .  .  them,  nothing  will  be  unattempted,  though  its  nature 
lironounce  it  wrong,  if  they  are  allowed  to  succeed  here.  (7)  and 
.  .  language, ''  and  .so  destroy  this  political  conspiracy,  (s) 
Lord  .  .  earth, "^  made  their  disjiersion  unavoidable,  they  .  . 
city,  they  were  no  longer  one  ijcople  :  prob.  they  Avere  over- 
whelmed with  iear  also.     (D)  Babel''  {eonfti.sion^. 

The  eonfit,swn  of  tonf/iie.^. — Here  we  have— I.  A  record  of  a  past 
event.  1 .  Ambition  satisfying  itself ;  2.  Ambition  justlj'  punished. 
II.  A  lesson  for  the  ])re.-<eut.  1.  Are  there  no  towers  that  you  are 
building,  no  ])lans  that  you  are  fonning  without  God.'  Take 
care,  for  such  will  be  overlhro^\^l ;  2.  Is  there  no  wrong  ambition 
in  your  heart?  Crush  it  at  once,  lest  ijunishment  come  ujjon 
you.« 

Traditions  of  Bahel  and  the  confusion  of  Tongues.— Oi  this 
remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  mankind  a  traditional 
remembrance  seems  to  have  been  retained  among  a  certain  num- 
ber of  nations.  In  Babylon  itself,  especially,  the  gi'eat  city  of 
the  land  of  >Shinar.  there  was  a  belief  which  is  thus  expressed  by 
those  who  had  studied  its  records : — ''At  this  time — not  long  after 
the  flood — tlie  ancient  race  of  men  were  so  puffed  up  with  their 
strength  and  tallness  of  stature,  that  they  began  to  despise  and 
contemn  the  gods,  and  laboured  to  erect  that  very  lofty  tower 
which  is  now  called  Babylon,  intending  thereby  to  scale  heaven. 
But  when  the  building  approached  the  sky,  behold,  the  gods 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  winds,  and  by  their  help  overtirmed  the 
tower  and  cast  it  to  the  ground  !  Ilie  name  of  the  ruin  is  still 
called  Babel ;  because  until  this  time  all  men  had  used  the  same 
speech,  but  now  there  was  set  upon  them  a  confusion  of  mac^ 
and  diverse  tongues."  It  may  have  been  also  a  recollection  of 
the  event,  though  one  much  dimmed  and  faded,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Greek  myth  of  the  war  between  the  gods  and  the  giaois^ 
and  the  attempt  of  tlie  latter  to  scale  heaven  by  piling  cni' 
mountain  upon  another./ 

10 — 13.  (10)  these  .  .  Shem,  rfr..  family  ti-ee,  etc.  carried 
down  to  Abram  :  and  including  duration  of  life"  (■•<i-e  also  x. 
22  //■).  (11)  Arphaxad  .  .  flood,  the  first-boni  of  Shem  aft.  the 
flood.  "After  the  flood. ""  may  =  aft.  the  begin,  of  flood.  (12,  l.S) 
Salah,*^r.r;'r«.v((»«.  Ace.  to  Knobel  there  is  a  place  of  this 
name  in  N.E.  Mesopotamia. 

Bad  men  y?i  fitted  for  service. — During  the  course  of  my  life,  I 
have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  men  and  mannei-s.  in  active 
life,  and  amidst  occupations  the  most  various.  From  that  know- 
ledge, and  from  all  my  exjierience,  I  now  protest  that  I  never 
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knew  a  man  that  was  bad  fit  for  any  service  that  was  good. 
There  was  always  some  disqualifying  ingredient  mixing  with  the 
compound,  and  spoiling  it.  The  man  seems  paralytic  on  that 
side  :  his  muscles  there  have  lost  their  tone  and  natural  pro- 
perties, they  cannot  move.  Iii  short,  the  accomplishment  of 
anything  good  is  a  physical  impossibility  in  such  a  man.  He 
could  not  if  ho  would,  and  it  is  not  more  certain  than  that  he 
would  not  if  he  could,  do  a  good  or  a  virtuous  action." 

14 — 19.  (14)  Eber,"  or  Jlvhcr^  whence  the  name, — Hebrew. 
(18)  Reu  {fr'und,  i.e.  of  God),  or  I?tif/au,<^  traceable  in  Bolia,  the 
Arab  name  of  Edessa  in  N.W.  Mesopotamia.*^ 

Difference  in  men. — The  difference  of  men  is  very  great :  you 
would  scarce  think  them  to  be  of  the  same  siiecies ;  and  yet  it 
consists  more  in  the  affections  than  the  intellect.  For,  as  in  the 
strength  of  the  body  two  men  shall  be  of  an  equal  strength,  yet 
one  shall  appear  stronger  than  the  other,  because  he  exercises  and 
puts  out  his  strength,  while  the  other  will  not  stir  nor  strain  him- 
self : — so  it  is  in  the  sti'ongth  of  the  brain ;  the  one  endeavours, 
and  strains,  and  labours,  and  stiidies  ;  the  other  sits  still  and  is  idle, 
and  takes  no  pains,  and  therefore  he  appears  so  much  the  inf erior.« 

20—26.  (20)  Serug  {slwot,  branch)  or  SariicJi."  There  is  a 
place  called  by  the  Arabs  Sarug,  ab.  a  day  N.  of  Haran.  (22) 
Nahor*  {snorting)  or  Miehor."  (24)  Terah  {statio)i.),  who  dwelt 
at  Cr,  and  said  to  have  been  an  idolater.'^  (2(j)  Abram  (father), 
not  the  eldest,  but  named  first  bee.  of  superior  dignity."  Nahor, 
not  Nahor  of  v.  22.  Fr.  this  N.  came  Kebekah,  Leah,  and  Eachel. 
Haran  {mountaineer),  the  father  of  Lot.  Milcah,  and  Iscah. 

Tlie  fjreatness  of  had  men. — A  bad  great  one  is  a  great  bad  one  : 
for  the  greatness  of  an  evil  man  makes  the  man's  evil  the  greater. 
It  is  the  unhappy  privilege  of  authority,  not  so  much  to  act,  as 
teach  wickedness,  and  by  a  liberal  cruelty,  to  make  the  offender's 
sin  not  more  his  own  than  others.  Each  fault  in  a  leader  is  not 
so  much  a  crime  as  a  rule  for  error  :  and  their  vices  are  made  (if 
not  wan-ants,  yet)  precedents  for  evil.  To  sin  by  prescription  is 
as  usual  as  damnable :  and  men  run  post  in  their  journey,  when 
they  go  to  the  devil  with  authority.  A\lien  then  the  vices  of  the 
rulers  of  others  are  made  the  rules  for  vices  to  others,  the  offences 
of  all  great  ones  must  needs  be  the  greatest  of  all  offences. 
Either  then  let  me  be  great  in  goodness,  or  else  it  were  good  for 
me  to  be  without  greatness.  My  own  sins  are  a  burden  too  heavy 
for  me,  why  then  should  I  lade  myself  with  other  offences .'/ 

27,  28.  (27)  these  .  .  Terah,  the  hist,  now  passes  to  T.,  since 
his  descs.  have  to  be  dealt  Avith.  Liot  (eorerinr/,  veil),  nephew  of 
Abram.  (2S)  "Cr  .  .  Chaldees,  Heb.  he-Oor  Ka/sdim.  Site  of 
Ur  (light)  uncertain:  by  some"  said  to  be  Edes.m,  i.e.  the  mod. 
Orfah:  by  others*  Miigeger  ox  r/>«/77iif;-,  where  there  are  yet  ruing. 
Chaldea  was  the  S.  part  of  Babylonia. 

Man  iinder  ."spiritual  Ian'. — Man  is  under  law;  but  he  is  also 
under  more  than  any  mere  natm-al  law.  The  laws  which  regu- 
late phenomena  apply  to  his  conduct,  but  they  do  not  exhaust  his 
being.  He  has  a  spirit  and  life  of  his  OA\m  which  transcend 
nature-conditions,  and  are  not  contained  by  them.  Above  the 
system  of  these  conditions  there  is  a  higher  system  of  being,  and 
man,  in  his  inncnnost  life,  belongs  to  this  higher  system.  It  is 
bis  peculiar  glory  that  he  does  so — that  amid  ceaseless  movements 
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significant,  and 
wcro  prob.  given 
to  their  beurors 
late  in  lifo,  or 
oven  historically 
aft.  their  death." 
— Speaker's  C. 
c  Burke. 

the  line  of 
Eber 

a  Ge.  X.  21,  24, 
25 ;  Nu.  xxiv.  24; 
1  Ch.  i.  18,  lU 
25. 

b  Lu.  iii.  35. 

c  LXX.  and  Lu. 
iii.  .•J5. 

d  Alford. 

e  Seidell. 

a  Lu.  iii.  35.  Ho 
is  said  to  havo 
been  the  founder 
of  hero-worship. 
Suidas  aud 
others  ascribe 
to  him  the  deiti- 
cation  of  dead 
benefactors  of 
mankind.  See 
Smit/i's  Bib.  Diet, 
b  There  was  ano. 
I^.,  i.e.,  Abram's 
bro.,the  g.-son  of 
this  N. 
c  Lu.  iii.  34. 
(/Jos.  xxiv.  2,  15. 
e  cf.  V.  32,  with 
xii.  4.  A.  was 
born  when  Terah 
was  1 30  years 
old;  «f.,3.")(i years 
aft.  the  flood,  or 
A.M.  2008. 
/■  Waririvk. 

Terah  and 
Haran 

a  Sfanley.  Jewish 
Ch.,  i.  7;  also  anc. 
trad. 

bRawHnso/i.  The 
name  of  Unikh, 
a  king  (2230  B.C.), 
has  been  found 
on  the  bricks. 
Tlin  temple  w.as 
dedicate(l  to  the 
moon-god  Hurki; 
hence  perh.  its 
name.  A'a'/>o/(,  292; 
LnflHx:  Cha'deUy 
12(1-134. 
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"To  make  a  man 
virtuous,  three 
things  arp  ncces- 
scry : — 1 .  Natural 
IMiits  and  dis- 
position. 2.  Pre- 
cppts  and  in- 
struction. 3. TTsc 
and  practice, 
which  is  al)le 
netter  to  correct 
the  first,  and  im- 
prove tlie  latter." 
— Loci-e. 
c  Dr.  ThoUuck. 

Abram 
leaves  Ur 

aGe.xx.12;  mar. 
with  nr.  relatives 
was  usual  in 
Terah's  fam., 
xxiv.  3,  4;  xxviii. 
1,  2. 

b  xvii.  17. 

c  Ge.  xxii.  20,  23. 

d  Ge.  XX.  12. 

e  Eicald. 

/Ge.  XV.  7;  Ne. 
Ix.  7  ;  Ac.  vii.  2. 

g  Ac.  vii.  3 ;  He. 
xi.  8. 

h  Ac.  vii.  2,  4, 
said  to  be  the 
Carrlice  of  the 
Greeks  where 
Crassus  fell,  de- 
feated by  the 
Parthians  (I'lut. 
Vic  Cras.J 

i  Al/ofll. 

k  Dr.  J.  Sums. 

I  See  ^^oiei  and 
Queriei.  Feb.  and 
Mar.  ]  862,  pp.  9."), 
102;  and  corup. 
Mis.?  Corbeaux, 
in  Joum.  of  Sacr. 
Lit.,  Jan..  1852, 
pp.  386,  387. 

De  Ur  Oialdce- 
orum,  Grit.  Sac. 
Thes.,  i.  173  .V. 
Alexander,  Hist. 
Eccles  i.  287  ;  Dr. 
f.Zee,DisB.ii.7)i. 

m  Bishop  Wordi- 
tfort/t. 


of  matter,  before  which  he  is  apparently  so  weak,  he  is  conscious 
of  an  existence  higher  than  all  matter,  and  which  would  survive 
its  wildest  crash.  He  knoii's  himxclf.  and  that  is  what  nature 
does  not  do.  There  is  no  play  of  conscious  life  in  ita  mighty 
mutations.  But  man  is  characteri.stically  a  self-conscious,  thinking 
soul,  higher  than  all  nature,  and  which  no  subtle  development  of 
mere  natural  conditions  can  ever  explain.  This  is  the  eternal 
basis  of  Christian  Theism,  and  of  all  religion  that  is  not  mere 
consecration  of  earthly  energies  and  passions.  This  is  the  only 
spring  of  a  genuine  morality  that  can  survey  man  as  under  some 
higher  law  of  voluntary  obedience,  and  not  a  mere  law  of 
harmony  and  growth.' 

29 — 32.  (2'J)  Sarai  {my  priticrss),  half-sister  to  A.,"  i.e.,  dau. 
of  Terah  by  ano.  wife  :  and  10  yrs.  younger  than  A.*  Milcah 
(^«rt';(),g. -mother  of  Rebekah."^  Iscah.  [.''  core  ring),  ace.  to  Jewish 
trad.  ano.  name  for  Sarai.  This  unlikely.''  Soxne'  conjecture  she 
was  Lot's  wife.  (130)  Sarai,  etc.,  now  stated  to  prepare  for  fol- 
lowing hist.  (31)  and  .  .  Chaldees,  A.  received  the  call  in  Ur,/ 
and  seems  to  have  persuaded  his  father,  etc.,  to  accom.  him.  tO  . . 
Canaan,  this  the  Divine  intention  :  jjrob.  A.  knew  not  the 
destination  at  tliis  time.f  Haran  {parrlu-d,  dry),  or  Charran.'* 
(32)  Terah  .  .  Haran,  prob.  ab.  (JO  yrs.  aft.  A.  set  out  thence  for 
Canaan.' 

Stuppinrj  gjiort. — Observe — I.  Terah  was  favoured  ■with  a  reve- 
lation of  the  Divine  will.  1 .  Without  it  he  could  not  have  known 
God's  purpose  ;  2.  He  evidently  understood  it ;  3.  He  was  influ- 
enced by  it ;  4.  He  began  to  obey  God ;  .5.  He  proceeded  some 
distance  in  the  right  direction.  II.  The  object  of  the  Divine 
revelation  to  Terah  was  not  accomplished,  '\\'hy  stay  and  die  in 
Haran.  Perhaps  because  of — 1 .  Indecision  ;  2.  Unbelief  ;  S.Love 
of  ease  ;  4.  Love  of  the  world  :  ~>.  The  suasion  of  others.* 

Haran. — The  conclusion  that  Haran  is  identical  with  Carrhoeis 
liable  to  very  great  doubt,  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  Haran 
in  which  the  members  of  the  Abrahamic  family  were  settled.  It 
has  been  proposed,  therefore,  to  identify  the  JNIesopotamia  of  the 
early  Scripture  \\Titers,  Arant-naharaim.  Aram  of  the  two  rivers 
with  Aram  of  Damascus,  where  certainly  there  were  two  noted 
streams,  Abana  and  Pharpar.  and  to  look  for  the  city  of  Haran  in 
that  neighboiu-hood.  It  is  clear  that  there  must  have  been  some 
connection  between  Abraham  and  Damascus ;  for  Eliezer.  '"bom  in 
his  house,"  is  denominated  '•  of  Damascus"  (Ge.  xv.  2.  3).  Still 
further,  Jacob,  ti-avelling  of  necessity,  on  account  of  his  cattle, 
slowly,  reached  Mt.  Gilead  in  ten  days  after  leaving  Padan-aram. 
The  distance  is  between  three  and  four  hundred  miles  if  the 
usual'  theory  be  adojited  ;  it  is,  therefore,  physically  impossible 
that  the  joui-ney  could  have  been  accomplished  in  the  time  speci- 
fied. Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  a  jjillar  on  Mt. 
Gilead  could  be  a  boundary-mark  between  Jacob  and  Laban,  if 
the  latter  lived  far  away  beyond  the  Euphrates.  There  is.  there- 
fore, a  high  probability  that  the  Haran  in  question  is  a  place  of 
the  name  near  Damascus,  visited  in  18(il  by  Dr.  Belsa.'  Milton, 
generally  so  accurate  in  his  geography,  has  fallen  into  the  error 
of  placing  Haran  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates  (see  Par.  L., 
xii.  130,  131).  This  may  be  coupled  with  that  other  topographical 
mi-stake  in  the  Par.  R.  (iv.  250 — 253),  where  he  puts  Lyceum 
within  the  walls  of  Athens.''"* 
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CHAPTER  THE  TWELFTH. 

1 — 4.  (l)now..  Abram,inUr..?«;onxi.31.  get .. kindred," 

this  call  to  A.  alone,  did  not  jDrevent  the  others  fr.  going  with 
him.  unto  .  .  thee,  A.  knew  not  the  land  when  he  set  out :  but 
walked  as  Providence  led.  (2)  I  .  .  thee,'  abundant  increase  or 
multiplication  of  favouis.  thou  .  .  blessing,  through  the  Jews 
we  have  a  Bible,  a  Saviour,  the  Gospel, rf^.  (3)  thee  ..  blessed," 
the  ref.  is  to  Xt.  (4)  departed  :  i.e.  fr.  Haran.  the  force  of  the 
old  call  still  operating  on  him.  Abram  .  .  Haran,''  an  old 
man  with  his  childless  wife  setting  fr.  home,  and  walking  by 
faith. 

The  joui'nry  of  Abram,  a  type  of  the  joitrney  throiir/h  life  of  a 
good  man. — The  good  man,  like  Abram — I.  Reverently  listens  to 
the  Divine  voice.  II.  Reposes  implicit  faith  in  the  sovereignty 
and  fatherhood  of  God.  III.  Maintains  his  faith  by  continual 
worship.  IV.  Often  finds  his  blessings  associated  with  trials. 
V.  Sometimes  feels  that  his  faith  is  tried  more  severely  by  the 
less  than  by  the  greater  affairs  of  life.' 

Prompt  ohedience. — A  story  is  told  of  a  great  captain,  who, 
after  a  battle,  was  talking  over  the  events  of  the  day  with  his 
officers.  He  asked  them  who  had  done  the  best  that  day.  Some 
spoke  of  one  man  who  had  fought  very  bravely,  and  some  of 
another.  "  No,"  he  said  :  "  you  are  all  mistaken.  The  best  man 
in  the  field  to-day  was  a  soldier  who  was  just  lifting  up  his  arm 
to  strike  an  enemy,  but,  when  he  heard  the  trumpet  sound  a 
retreat,  checked  himself,  and  dropped  his  arm  without  striking 
the  blow.  That  perfect  and  ready  obedience  to  the  will  of  his 
general  is  the  noblest  thing  that  has  been  done  to-day."/ 

5 — 7.  (.5)  souls  .  .  Haran,  they  must  have  been  here  many 
yrs.  Perh.  Eliezer  was  one  of  these  souls  {see  on  xi.  32).  Childi-en 
bom:  servants  hired.  (6)  and  .  .  through,  travelling  S. 
Sichem,  the  place  aft.  so  called,  prob.  the  Sychar  of  aft.  times, 
now  Nablon's  (fr.  the  Gk.  NtaTroXic,  i.e.,  new  city),  unto  .  . 
Moreh,  lit.,  to  the  oak  (or  terebinth)  of  Moreh.  M.  was  perh. 
the  name  of  a  person,  the  owner  of  the  land.  Canaanite  .  . 
land,  this  fact  exalts  an  idea  of  A."s  faith.  (7)  unto  .  .  land," 
notwithstanding  thy  childless  state,  and  the  present  inliabs. 
and  .  .  Lord,  evidence  of  faith  and  gratitude  :  thus  he  formally 
took  possession. 

Ahriim's  journey  into  Canaan. — I  propose  to  set  before  you — I. 
The  perfections  of  God  for  your  admiration.     1.  His  sovereignty ; 

2.  His  power ;  3.  His  faithfulness.  II.  The  virtues  of  Abram  for 
your  imitation.     1.  His  simple  faith;    2.  His  prompt  decision; 

3.  His  self-denying  zeal ;  4.  His  prudent  care ;  5.  His  persevering 
diligence.* 

The  first  haltiny-place  in  the  Holy  Land. — Abi'am  had  now  to 
leave  Mesopotamia,  and  to  cross  the  "  Great  river,"  the  Euphrates. 
This  separated  him  entirely  from  his  old  home,  and  hence  the 
Canaanites  gave  to  him  tlie  name  of  the  "  Hebrew  " — -the  man 
who  had  crossed  the  river — the  emigrant  from  Mesopotamia.  He 
now  passed  through  the  great  Syrian  desert;  and,  though  his 
route  is  not  mentioned  in  the  sacred  narrative,  we  may  credit  the 
tradition  that  he  tarried  at  Damascus,  since  Eliezer,  "  the  steward 
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Abram  and 
Lot  leave 
Haran 

a  Lu.  xiv.  26,  3.?. 
6Ge.xxii.lG— 18; 
Mi.  vii.  20;  Ga. 
iii.  14. 

c  Ac.  iii.  25,  26; 
Gra.  iii.  8. 
at  He.  xi.  8—10. 
e  Dr.  Parker, 
"The  life  of  some 
menisverymuch 
lilio  a  clay  in  No- 
vember, foggy, 
chilly,  and  damp 
until  the  after- 
noon, when  it 
clears  off,  be- 
comes bright  and 
pleasant,  and  the 
sun  sets  without 
a  cloud,  throwing 
his  golden  light 
over  the  broad 
expanse  of  the 
heavens;  an  evi- 
dence that  he 
is  shining  on 
though  beyond 
the  ken  of  mor- 
tals this  side  of 
the  globe." — John 
Bale. 
f  O.vendon. 

Abram 

enters 

Canaan 

"  A.  reigned  in 
Damascus,  being 
come  with  an 
army  fr.  the 
country  beyond 
Babylon  called 
the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans.  But 
not  long  aft. 
leaving  this 
country  with  his 
people,  he  mi- 
grated into  the 
Land  of  Canaan, 
wh.  is  now  called 
Judasa."  Nicho- 
laus  of  Damascus 
(Ilist.  Dk.  iv.J, 
quoted  by  Jose- 
p/ius,  who  adds, 
"  that  the  name 
of  A.  was,  even 
m  his  days, 
famous  iu  the 
country  of  the 
Damascenes,  and 
a  village  was 
pointed  out  there 
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B.C.  1921.  of  his  house,"  wa.s  a  native  of  that  place.  Quitting  Damascus, 
wh  wB8~ciillcil.  ^'"''^'"  crossed  the  Jordan,  and,  entering-  the  Holy  Land,  passed 
A.'s  hdbiuition."  ]  into  the  valley  of  Shechem  or  Sichem.  His  resting-place  was 
a  Go.  xxviii.  i:i;  i  marked,  like  other  memorable  localities,  by  an  oak  or  a  grove  of 
*^Wi  "s-  xxvi  ^3- 1  '^^^'^  ("the  oak  or  oaksof  Moreh  "  rather  than  "  the jihiin  of  Morefi," 
'as  in  our  version),  near  the  "ijlace  of  Sichem.'  between  mts. 
Ebal  and  Gerizim.  Here  God  appeared  to  him  ayain.  and  gave 
him  the  xccoikI  j)r(imi.si\  of  the  jiossession  of  the  land  by  his  seed; 
and  here  Abram  built  the  fii-.st  of  those  altars  to  Jehovah,  which 
the  patriarchs  erected  wherever  they  pitched  their  tents.  Thus 
Sichem  became  his  first  halting-place  in  the  Holy  Land." 


XV.  8. 

h  Simeon,  M.A. 


c  SmiOi's 
Jliit. 


0.    T. 


Abram 
leaves 
Canaan  for 
Egypt 

a  Go.  xxviii.  19. 

b  See.  on  Ac.  xxvii. 
i5— 8. 

c  llenser. 

"Our  life  is, no- 
thing but  as  it 
were,  a  wob 
woven  with  in- 
temiinglinfi.s  of 
wnnt.s  and  fa- 
vour.t,  cro.=ses, 
nrul  blessings, 
Rtanrliiig.s  anfl 
falling.s,  combat 
and  victory: 
therefore  there 
should  be  a  per- 
p  c  t  u  a  1  inter 
course  of  praying 
and  prai.sing  in 
our  hearts, — 
Sibhe.'). 

Abram's 
counsel  to 
Sarai 

a  Qe.  xxvi.  7;  xx. 
11;  Pr.  xxix.  2.5; 
Ecc.  vii.  20;  Je. 
xvii.  7. 

I  Speaker's  C'ovit. 

"  We  see  in  the 
conduct  of  Ahr. 
an  instance 
of  one  under  the 
influence  of  deep 
religious  feeling 
and  true  faith  in 
God,  but  yet  with 
a  conscience  ini- 
perfecfly  en- 
lightened as  to 
many  moral 
dutie«,and  when 
leaning  to  his 
own  understand- 
ing suffered  to 
fail    into    great 


8 — 10.  (S)  removed,  lit.,  he  plucked  up  (his  tent  pegs). 
Beth-el,  i.r.,  house  of  God,  called  at  this  time  Luz;'  now 
Bcitan:  ab.  18  ms.  S.  of  Sechem.  Hai,  the  niins  called  Mcdinct 
Gal  are  ab.  5  ms.  E.  of  Beitan.  (t»)  Abram  .  .  south,  going 
through  the  length  of  the  land.  (10)  famine,  anotlier  trial  of 
faith.  Egypt,  the  great  granary  of  anc.  times.''  sojourn  not 
to  live,  there. 

Thb  Icadhif/s  of  Abram. — Consider  Abram  in  his  pilgrimage, 
and  glance  at — I.  The  goal  to  reach  which  he  strove.  II.  The 
promises  which  secured  its  attaimnent.  III.  The  dangers  under 
which  he  stood.     IV.  The  divine  service  which  he  rendered." 

An  Inrtdrnf  of  famiitc. — An  Algerian  paper,  the  Eehod'Oran, 
has  the  following :  '•  No  historical  famine  has  presented  to  the 
saddened  eye  of  humanity  so  hoiTible  a  spectacle  as  that  which 
is  at  this  moment  to  be  observed  among  the  Arabs.  Two  days 
ago,  a  native  Avoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  IMisserghin  killed 
her  daughter,  twelve  years  of  age,  and  gave  the  flesh  to  her  other 
children,  and  partook  of  it  herself.  The  legal  authorities,  hearing 
of  the  circumstance,  at  once  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and,  on 
entering  the  hut  occupied  by  these  cannibals,  learned  that  the 
heart,  the  liver,  and  the  interior  poilions  of  the  corpse,  were 
eaten,  because  they  would  not  keep.  The  mother  was  occupied  in 
salting  the  flesh,  cut  up  into  pieces,  exactly  as  is  done  with  pork." 

11 — 13.  (11)  Egypt,  despotic  government,  licentious  people, 
said  .  .  Sarai,  as  .«hc  lived  to  127  yi-s.,  and  was  now  fiO,  she  wa.s 
in  middle  life.  (12)  say  .  .  wife,  etc.."-  '"Tlie  Arab  life  of  A. 
naturally  made  liim  waiy  of  danger." *  (l.S)  sister,  she  was 
indeed  his  step-sister,  but  this  was  an  untruth  since  it  wa.s 
intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  she  was  nothing  more 
than  a  .sister,  soul  .  .  thee,  i.r..  my  life  shall  be  spared  when  it 
is  seen  that  I  am  only  thy  brother. 

Abram  in  iiV/z/yy^.— Since  Abram  was  continually  dependent 
upon  the  grace  of  Gotl,  he  must  feel  his  weakness,  which  betrays 
him  into  manifold  acts  of  insincerity  and  sin.  For — I.  He  acted 
from  fear,  when  he  should  still  have  looked  to  God.  IT.  He  gave 
out  that  Sarai  was  his  sister  when  she  was  his  wife.  III.  He 
had  great  guilt  in  the  sin  of  Pharaoh.  IV.  He  thought  to  secure 
his  own  .safet}-,  while  he  placed  Sarai  and  her  chastity  in  the 
greatest  peril.« 

Double-minded  noxx. — 

See  the  professor  labouring,  but  in  vain, 

The  world  and  cross  together  to  sustain ; 

The  globe  is  in  his  right  hand  dexterous  found, 

His  left  the  cross,  drag.s  sluggish  on  the  ground ; 
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In  vain  for  liim  appears  the  naiTow  way, 
The  world  has  led  him  from  the  path  astray  : 
In  vain  for  him  shines  forth  the  heavenlyilight, 
The  world  has  risen  and  obscured  his  sight ; 
Two  minds  he  has,  both  he  may  call  his  own. 
Sometimes  they  lead  him  up.  and  sometimes  down  ; 
Like  doubtful  birds,  that  hop  from  spray  to  spray, 
His  will  is  never  at  one  certain  stay ; 
Too  late  he  leams  with  deep  regi-et  and  pain, 
He  loses  both  who  more  than  one  would  gain.*^ 

14 — 16.  (1-i)  beheld  .  .  fair,  A.'s  suspicions  were  correct. 
(15)  princes,  lords  of  the  court.  Pharaoh,  wh.  sig.  King:" 
not  a  jiroiJ.  name  biit  a  title  as  Ccpsar  among  the  Roms.,  or  Czar 
among  mod.  Russ.  commended,  vile  panderers  and  sycoi)hants, 
who,  though  officers  of  state,  ministered  to  the  worst  passions  of 
the  Mng.  woman  .  .  house,  with  the  intention  of  making  S. 
one  of  his  wives.  (16)  entreated  .  .  sake,  etc.,  to  compensate 
him  for  the  loss  of  his  sister. 

Abram's  sin. — Consider — I.  The  temptation  is  no  ordinary  one. 
Pharaoh  was  powerful ;  Abram  Avas  weak.  II.  He  sins  through 
unbelief.  The  falsehood  which  he  jDut  into  Sarai's  mouth  was  a 
grievous  sin  in  itself  ;  and  it  was  sinful,  also,  as  indicating  want 
of  trust  in  God.  III.  His  scheme  avails  him  but  little.  His 
policy  overreaches  itself.  IV.  God  interferes  at  last  to  deliver 
him.     He  averts  the  evil,  and  even  turns  it  to  account  for  God.'' 

'Talmudic  star;/  ahotit  Ahraham.  —  The  Talmudists  say  that 
Abraham,  in  travelling  to  EgyjDt,  brought  with  him  a  chest.  At 
the  custom-house  the  officers  exacted  the  duties.  Abraham  would 
have  readily  paid  them,  but  desired  they  would  not  open  the 
chest.  They  first  insisted  on  the  duties  for  clothes,  which 
Abraham  consented  to  pay ;  but  then  they  thought  by  his  ready 
acquiescence  that  it  might  be  gold.  Abraham  consents  to  pay 
for  gold.  They  now  susjiect  it  might  be  silk.  Abraham  was 
willing  to  pay  for  silk,  or  more  costly  pearls— in  short,  he  con- 
sented to  pay  as  if  the  chest  contained  the  most  valuable  of 
things.  It  was  then  they  resolved  to  open  and  examine  the 
chest ;  and,  behold  as  soon  as  the  chest  was  opened,  that  great 
lustre  of  human  beauty  broke  out  which  made  such  a  noise  in 
the  land  of  Egyi^t — it  was  Sarah  herself  !  The  jealous  Abraham, 
to  conceal  her  beauty,  had  locked  her  up  in  this  chest. 

17 — 20.  (17)  plagues,  lit.,  strokes,  blows,  because  .  .  wife, 
God  preserves  whom  men  distress.  (18)  Pharaoh,  the  sudden- 
ness and  unusiial  natm-e  of  the  plagues  led  P.  to  connect  them 
with  S.  what  .  .  wife,  P.  discov.  the  relations  by  inquiries 
prompted  by  the  plagues."  (19)  I  .  .  wife,  hence  we  learn  that 
he  had  not.  therefore  .  .  wife,  she  has  never  in  any  sense 
been  mine.  (20)  and  .  .  him,''  that  A.  might  not  be  molested 
in  any  way.     and  .  .  had,  including  P's.  presents. 

Abram  in  Egi/pt. — From  the  record  before  us  (v.  11 — 20)  we 
may  leam — I.  The  danger  of  deceit  and  equivocation.  Partial 
truth  is  worse  than  all  deceit.  "  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot." 
II.  The  proneness  to  sin  in  even  the  best  of  men.  Abraham's 
faith,  though  great,  did  not  stand  every  test.  III.  The  desirability 
of  perfect  ti'ust  in  God.  This  course  is  the  best  as  being — 1. 
Least  fraught  with  danger  to  ourselves;  2.  Most  calculated  to 
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error  and  sin."— 
Speaker's  Com. 
It  P.  BuMicnm, 
Friend  with  God, 
i.  308;  A'.  Ale.r- 
ander;  Eist.  Ec- 
cles.,  i.  3GS;  Dr. 
KiUo,  Bibl.  111.  i. 
188. 

c  Ciamer. 
d  W.  Holmes. 

Sarai 

j  introduced 
!  to  Pharaoh 

I 

j  a  Josephus. 

1  "  Happiness  is 
;  not  the  end  of 
life;  character  is. 
This  world  is  not 
a  platform  where 
you  will  hear 
[  Thalberg  -  piano 
i  playing.  It  is  a 
I  piano  nianufac- 
j  tory,  where  are 
1  dust  and  shav- 
\  Lugs  and  boards, 
j  and  saws  and 
i  flies  and  rasps 
'  and  sand-papers. 
The  perfect  in- 
strument and  the 
,  music  will  be 
I  he  r  ea  f  ter." — 
I  Beecher. 

h  Dr.  R.  S.  Cand- 

Ush. 

Live  so  that  wl- el 
death  comes  you 
may  embraceliko 
friends,  not  en- 
counter like  ene- 
mies.— P.  Quarle. 


Pharaoh 
sends  Abram. 
away 

Aoc.  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  i.  8)  P.'s 
priests  told  thi 
king  the  reason 
of  the  plagues. 

a  Patrick: 

iPs.cv.  13,  14. 

"  The  candour  of 
the  historian  is 
shown  by  his  ex- 
hibiting in  such 
strong  relief,  the 
dissimulation  of 
Abram,  as  con- 
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■  ■  uj  ;*"  • 


procure  for  us  the  respect  of  others ;  8.  The  only  course  that  is 
at  all  ])leasmg-  to  God  Himself;  and  therefore — 1.  The  only  way 
by  which  eternal  happiness  can  be  obtained.* 

IM/rccs  of  punishment.  —  The  legend  of  St.  Macarius  of 
Alexandria  runs  thus :  '•  One  day,  as  Macarius  wandered  among 
those  ancient  Egj^rtian  tombs  wherein  he  had  made  himself  a 
dwelling-place,  he  found  the  skull  of  a  mummy,  and,  turning  it 
over  yv\i\\  his  crutch,  he  inquired  to  whom  it  belonged;  and  it 
replied,  'To  a  pagan.'  And  Macarius,  looking  into  the  empty 
eyes,  said,  '  Where,  then,  is  thy  soul  ? '  And  the  head  replied,  '  In 
hell.'  Macarius  asked,  •  How  deep  ? '  And  the  head  replied,  '  The 
depth  is  greater  than  the  distance  from  heaven  to  earth.'  Then 
Macarius  asked,  '  Are  there  any  deeper  than  thou  art  ? '  The  skull 
replied,  '  Yes  :  the  Jews  are  deeper  still.'  And  Macarius  asked, 
for  wiiieh  they  j  •  Are  there  any  deeper  than  the  Jews  ? '  To  which  the  head 
Sr  the  reproof  I'eplied,  'Yes,  in  sooth!  for  the  Christians  whom  Jesus  Christ 
of  the  wicked."—  hath  redeemed,  and  who  show  in  their  actions  that  they  despise 
Trapp.  his  doctrine,  are  deeper  still.' " 


tmstoil  with  the 
HtraiKhlforward 
in  1 0  K  r  i  t  y  of 
P  h  a  r  a  o  h."  — 
Sfteaker's  Com- 
mentary. 

c  II.  Jenk'jns, 

"  God  had  re- 
proved Pharaoh, 
and  nowPharaoh 
reproves  Abram: 
It  is  a  sad 
thing  that  saints 
should    do    that 
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Abram 

returns  to 
Canaan 


a  Ge.  xxiv.  35; 
P.S.  cxii.  1—3 ; 
Do.  viii.  18;  Pr. 
iii.  9—10;  x  22. 

6  Speaker's  Comfy . 


c  Ps. 
xxvi. 
17. 


cxlv.    18; 
3;   cxvL  2, 


"  I  know  of  no 
pleasure  so  rich, 
none  so  pure, 
none  so  hnllow- 
inj?  in  their  in- 
fluences, and 
constant  in  their 
supply,  as  those 
which  result 
from  the  true  and 
spiritual  worship 
ofGod.  Pleasant 
as  the  cool  water 
brooks  are  to  a 
thirsty  hart,  so 
pleasant  will  it 
be  to  us  to  ap- 
proach unto  the 
livin?  God." — H. 
Watson. 

V.  2.  //.  Blunt  On 
Abraham,  SO. 

d  Dr.  Parker. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH. 

1 — 4.  (1)  south,  i.e.  of  Canaan.  (2)  rich,"  "He  has  now  to 
experience  some  of  the  dangers  and  evils  of  prosjierity."*  (3) 
journeys,  encampments.  Bethel,  etc.,  see  on  xii.  8.  (4)  altar, 
the  altar  and  the  tent  go  together,  there  .  .  Lord,'  returning 
thanks  for  deliverance  and  prosperity. 

[  Calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. — It  is  better  that  we  have  no 
I  detail  respecting  this  act.  We  know  what  is  meant.  The  heart 
j  can  fill  up  the  vacancy.  I.  Abram  went  back  to  an  old  scene — 
[  back  ■■  where  his  tent  had  been."  back  "  unto  the  place  of  the 
i  altar.  II.  "VMiat  happened  locally  also  happened  morally.  In 
I  Egypt  we  saw  him  equivocate.— now  behold,  he  prayeth.  His 
spiritual  sense  was  not  destroyed.  Leam— (1)  Prayer  should 
testify  to  the  depth  of  our  humiliation,  and  the  reality  of  oiu- 
contrition ;  (2)  Much  depends  upon  praying  promptly ;  procrasti- 
nation is  death.'' 

The  wealth  of  Abraham. — As  Abraham  was  very  rich  in  silver 
and  gold,  as  well  as  cattle,  he  was  able  to  procure  the  luxiiries  of 
life  as  well  as  the  modem  Arab  princes.  Tliis  might  partly  be 
done  by  an  exchange  of  articles  as  well  as  by  purchase,  for  both 
of  which  piuix)ses  he  had  many  opportimities.  Dr.  Russell  t«lls 
us  that  the  people  of  Aleppo  are  supplied  with  the  greater  part 
of  their  butter,  their  cheese,  and  their  cattle  for  slaughter  by  the 
Arabs,  Rushwans.  or  Turcomans,  Avho  travel  about  the  country 
with  their  flocks  and  their  hercls.  as  the  patriarchs  did  of  old. 
i  The  patriarchs  doubtless  supplied  the  ancient  cities  of  Canaan  in 
like  manner  with  these  things.  Hamor  expressly  speaks  of  their 
trading  with  his  people  (Ge.  xxxiv.  21).  At  the  same  time  that 
the  Arabs  receive  money  for  their  commodities  their  expenses  are 
very  small,  so  that  their  princes  are  rich  in  silver  and  gold  as 
well  as  cattle,  and  amass  large  quantities  of  these  precious  metfils, 
insomuch  that  La  Roque  remarks  that  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the 
riches  both  of  the  Parthi.ans  and  Romans  were,  in  a  manner, 
melted  do^^•n  among  the  Arabs,  they  turning  everything  into 
money  without  parting  ^vith  any  of  it  again. 
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5 — 7.  (5)  Lot,  etc.,  partook  of  A.'s  prosperity  :  advantage  of 
association  with  people  of  God.  (6)  land,  impoverished  by 
recent  famine,  bear,  nourish,  sustain,  so  .  .  together,  they 
needed  wider  pasturage.  (7)  strife  .  .  cattle,  over  zeal  of 
servants  in  their  master's  interests.  Perizzite,  prob.  nomads ; 
villagers,  dwelled.  .  .  land,"  making  fodder  more  dif .  to  obtain, 
and  union  more  needful. 

Contentions  among  Christian,  brethren. — We  remark — I.  That 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  strifes  and  contentions  to  arise 
among  the  people  of  God.  Here  there  are  two  objects  worthy  of 
notice — 1.  The  impartiality  of  the  inspired  writers  in  recording 
the  failings  as  well  as  the  excellencies  of  believers;  2.  That 
whatever  be  the  contentions  of  Christians,  they  themselves  are 
to  be  blamed,  and  not  the  religion  with  which  they  ai'e  identified. 
II.  That  the  prevention  or  suppression  of  such  contentions  is  an 
object  which  every  right-minded  Christian  is  deeply  anxious  to 
seciu-e.  III.  That  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  which  should 
induce  believers  to  avoid  such  contentions,  and  to  cultivate 
opposite  feelings,  is  to  be  found  in  the  endearing  relationship 
subsisting  between  them.  1.  Let  different  Chi-istian  communities 
2.  Let  all  members  of  the  same  chiu'ch  remember  this.  Applica 
tion  :— (1)  Cultivate  more  and  more  the  precious  grace  of  Chris 
tian  love ;  (2)  Be  above  noticing  eveiy  tiifle ;  (3)  Beware  of 
small  beginnings:  (4)  Tliink  of  the  effect  which  a  contentious 
spirit  will  have  upon  the  ungodly.'' 

Avoiding  quarrels. — Gotthold  said  to  one  who  had  left  another 
rather  than  avenge  an  insult.  '"Tell  me.  my  friend,  were  you 
climbing  a  hill,  and  were  a  great  stone  or  block  to  be  rolled  down 
towards  you,  would  yoii  consider  it  disgraceful  to  step  aside,  and 
allow  it  to  rush  past'  If  not,  what  disgrace  can  there  be  in 
avoiding  and  giving  way  to  a  man  instigated  by  drink  or  anger, 
until  he  has  had  time  for  reflection,  and  his  agitated  mind  finds 
rest  in  repentance  '  He  who  breaks  his  will  and  yields  is  ascend- 
ing ;  he  who  gives  the  reins  to  his  passions  is  falling."' 

8 — 13.  (8)  Abram,  to  whom  the  whole  land  belonged,  and 
who  might  have  exercised  despotic  sway,  let  .  .  herdsmen, 
love  of  peace,  for  .  .  brethren,"  the  best  of  all  reasons  for 
peace.  (9)  is  . .  thee  ?  etc..  he  magnanimously  waives  his  right  to 
make  the  first  selection.  (10)  Lot  .  .  Jordan,*  they  were  prob. 
on  the  mt.  (xii.  8)  E.  of  Bethel,  watered,  important  to  pastoral 
people,  even  .  .  Lord,  so  called  on  ace.  of  its  surpassing  beauty 
and  fruitfulness.  like  .  .  Egypt,  whose  fruitfulness  they  had 
seen.  Zoar  [smaUncss)  also  Bela.<^  (11)  Lot  .  .  east,  satisfied 
with  his  choice  :  his  future  trouble  growing  out  of  his  covetous- 
ness.  they  .  .  other,  yet  not  divided  in  heart  on  A.'s  side.  (12) 
Abram .  .  Canaan,  in  the  heart  of  the  land.  Lot  .  .  Sodom, <* 
approaching  the  evil  place,  step  by  step.  (13)  wicked  .  .  ex- 
ceedingly,' and  yet  L.  did  not  withdraw  fr.  their  neighbour- 
hood. 

Separation  rather  than  strife. — Introduction  : — The  disputants 
— (1)  Were  related  to  each  other;  (2)  Were  professors  of  the 
same  religious  faith  ;  (3)  Both  differed  in  the  relative  amount  of 
their  power.  Consider  Abram's  conduct  on  this  occasion  as — I. 
Just.      II.    Statesmanlike.      III.    Magnanimous./ 

From  this  height,  thus  offering  a  natural  base  for  the  patri- 
archal altar,  and  a  fitting  shade  for  the  patiiarchal  tent,  Abraham 


B.C.  1918. 

the  strife 
among:  the 
herdsmen 

a  Ne.  V.  9;  Ph.  ii. 
14,  1.5. 

"The  writer 
would  intimate 
that,  notwith- 
standing the 
check  which  the 
vicinity  of  these 
heathen  tribes 
ought  to  have 
given  to  the 
spirit  of  dissen- 
sion, it  still  broke 
forth.  So  in  all 
ages,  enemies  of 
the  church  are 
ever  on  the  watch 
to  discover, 
publish,  and 
triumph  over  the 
feuds  and  jea- 
lousies that  may 
arise  between 
its  members." — 
Busk. 

6  Anon. 

"Getting  money 
is  not  alia  man's 
business ;  to  cul- 
tivate kindness 
is  a  great  part  of 
the  business  of 
life." — Jolinson. 

c  C.  Scriver. 

Abram's 
generosity 

a  Ma.  v.  9;  Ro. 
xii.  10—18;  1  Jo. 
iii.  18. 

b  Ps.  cvii.  3-3,  34; 

1  Jo.  ii.  15. 

c   Ge.  xiv.  2,   8; 

prob.  at  N.  end 

of  Dead  Sea,  and 

on  E.  side,  and 

nr.  Sodom. 

d  Ps.  xxvi  5;  1 

Co.  XV.  33. 

e  Ez.  xvi.  49;   2 

Pe.  ii.  7,  8. 

"  Peace  is  love 
reposing.  It  is 
love  on  the  green 
pastures,  it  is 
love  beside  the 
still  waters.  It 
is  that  great 
calm  whi  ch 
comes  over  the 
conscience 
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when  it  sees  tho 
atoncmmit  suffl- 
ciont,  and  the 
Saviour  willitif;. 
It  is  unduudeil 
azure  in  a  lal<e 
of  frlass;  it  is  the 
Boul  which  Olirist 
has  jiacitlori, 
sprcal  out  in 
serenity  and 
simple  faith,  and 
tho  Lord  God, 
merciful  and 
gracious,  smiling 
over  it." — Dr.  J. 
Ilamillon. 

f  Dr.  Thomas. 

g  Stanley. 

the    promise 
to   Abram 
renewed 
a  Ac.  vii.  5. 
6  Ge.    xxii.    17; 
xxviii.  14;  xxxii. 
12;     XV.    5;     Is. 
xlviii.  IS,  19;  Je. 
xxxiii.  22;  He.  xi. 
12;  Ee.  vii.  9. 
c  Ge.  xiv.  34. 
d  Nu.  xiii.  22 
e    Ge.    xxiii. 
Jos.  xiv.  15:  Ju 
i.  10;  now  called 
el-KhiM,  22  ms. 
S.  of  Jerus.,  pop. 
7000,    of    whom 
700  Jews.  A  mile 
up  the  valley  is 
a  vast  oak,  said 
to  ho  the  tree  of 
llamre,       under 
wh.    A.    pitched 
his  tent. 
r.  14—17.    /?.   P. 
liuiiiiicom.  Friend 
with  God,  i.  SfiO. 
t'.    l.V    A.   R.    C. 
Dallas,  Bloom. 
Lect.  1. 

r.  18.  Dr.  F.  Let, 
Diss.  ii.  121. 
/  Dr.  Parker. 


the  rebellion 
of  the  kings 
of  Siddim 

f4  niiwliiisun  ilis- 
cov.  u  uami'  wh. 
is  .supposed  to  1)0 
C.'s,  i.e.,  Eadur- 
Mapula,     called 


2; 


and  Lot  must  be  considered  Ji-s  t.akinj?  thd  wide  survey  of  the 
counti-y  ''on  the  ri^ht  hand  and  on  the  left,"  such  as  can  be 
enjoyed  from  no  other  point  in  the  -neijirhbourhood.  To  the  east 
there  rises  in  the  forejrroiind  the  japrped  ranpe  of  the  hills  above 
Jericho ;  in  the  di.^taiice  the  dark  wall  of  ISIoab :  between  them 
lies  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  its  cour.se  marked  by  the  tract  of 
forest  in  which  its  nishing  stream  is  enveloped  :  and  down  to 
this  valley  a  lonp^  and  deep  ravine,  now  as  always,  the  main  line 
of  communication  Iiy  wliich  it  is  a]iproached  from  the  central 
hills  of  Palestine — a  ravine  rich  with  vine,  olive,  and  fig,  wind- 
ing its  way  through  ancient  reservoirs  and  sepulchres,  remains 
of  a  civilization  now  extinct,  but  in  the  times  of  the  pati'iarchs 
not  yet  begun.  In  the  south  and  west  the  view  commanded  the 
bleak  hills  of  Judaja,  varied  by  the  heights  crowned  with  what 
were  afterwards  the  cities  of  Benjamin,  and  overhanging  what 
in  a  later  day  was  to  be  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  far  distance  the 
southern  range  on  whose  slope  is  Hebron.  Northward  are  the 
hills  which  divide  Judaea  from  the  rich  plains  of  Samaria.ff 

14 — 18,  (14)  after  .  .  him,  a  divine  friend  in  a  heathen  land  : 
a  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother  :  A,  is  the  sole 
po.sses.sor.  (1."))  and  .  .  ever,"  another  trial  of  the  faith  of  a 
childless  old  man.  (Ifi)  and  .  .  earth,  /'^r.,*  Divine  promises  not 
scarcely  but  abundantly  fulfilled.  (17)  arise  .  .  thee,  the  owner 
to  inspect  his  projicrty  :  to  lie  safe  in  midst  of  present  occupantf!. 
(18)  plain  .  .  Mamre,  oak.  or,  oak-grove  of  Mamre.  the  Amorite 
A.'s  friend  and  ally."^  Hebron,''  (aUiance).  al.so  called  Kirjath- 
arba.'  the  city  of  Arha,  the  progenitor  of  the  Anakim. 

Tent  and  altar. — Tent  and  altar  still  together !  I.  The  altar  is 
as  essential  to  the  man"s  soul  as  the  tent  to  his  body.  The  good 
man  neglects  neither  body  nor  soul :  his  life  shows  how  possible 
it  is  to  have  both  tent  and  altar.  II.  Even  Divine  promises  do 
not  supersede  individual  worship.  III.  A  man  needs  his  altar  as 
much  after  receiving  the  promises  as  before.-' 

Adrantarics  of  /jixllinr-t-^. — A  learned  philosopher  objected  to 
religion,  that,  if  he  should  adopt  it,  he  should  lose  all  he  had  in 
the  world.  A  Christian  friend  said  no  one  ever  lost  any  thing  by 
serving  Chi-ist ;  and  offered  to  give  his  bond  to  indemnify  the 
philosopher  for  all  los-ses  he  should  suffer  on  that  account.  The 
b-tnd  was  duly  executed,  and  the  philosopher  became  a  praying 
man.  Just  before  his  death,  he  sent  for  his  Christian  friend,  and 
gave  him  the  paper,  saj-ing.  "Take  this  bond,  and  t(\ar  it  up. 
I  relea.se  you  from  your  promise.  Jesus  has  made  U])  to  me  a 
hundredfold  for  all  I  ever  did  or  suffered  on  His  account.  I'hcrc 
u  nothing  left  for  you  to  pay.  TeU  everybody  how  true  it  is  that 
there  is  great  profit  in  serving  Jesus.' 


CHAPTER  TEE  FOURTEENTH. 

1 — 4.  (1)  Amraphel  (.'' <7//ar^/(rt«  of  tTie  qoilx).  Shinar,  sec 
on  xi.  2.  Arioch  {I'lon-Vilir).  Ellasar  (thr  heap  of  Ax-iyria), 
prob.  iMVita  or  l.arnncha.  betw.  Ur  and  Ercch :  now  Soikrrch. 
Chedorlaomeri  UuimJful  of  .ihrarcs).  Elam  {?  aye.  eternity), 
S.  of  Assyria,  E.  of  Persia  prop.,  down  to  and  along  Pers.  gulf. 
Tidal''  (fear,  veneration),     nations,  sev.   nomad   tribes,     (2) 
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b^ 


Bera  (.^  .s-on  of  rri/).  Birsha  (•«<;«  of  iclchrdncss).  Shinab 
{father's  iootli).  Shemeher  (loff;/  ,tfi;//it).  (:!)  Siddim  (r/  dr- 
]>rt!is\on  fidl  of  Ktoiics),  perh.  the  fi.  end  of  Dead  S.  (4)  rebelled, 
this  wax  Avas  to  stamp  out  the  rebellion. 

The  level  of  ihe  Bead  Sea. — As  to  the  exact  level  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  that  is  now  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  Captain  Wilson's 
purvey.  On  the  12th  of  March,  186.5.  the  depression  was  found 
to  be  1.2',t2  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean;  but  at 
some  iieriods  of  the  year  it  rises  two  feet  six  inches  higher.  He 
also  learned  from  inquiry  amongst  the  Bedouins,  that  during  the 
early  summer  the  level  is  lower  by  at  least  six  feet.  Eveiybody 
has  heard  how  buoj'ant  and  how  nauseous  are  the  waters.  AVe 
tested  the  buoyancy,  but  were  careful  not  to  test  the  naviseous- 
ness,  satisfied  with  the  testimony  of  our  companions  on  that 
point.  We  could  not  float  so  easily  as  some  of  them  ;  but  "we  all 
found  ourselves  very  uncomfortable  after  dressing,  as  though  we 
had  been  rubbed  with  soap  or  oil ;  and  we  were  glad  to  Avash 
away  the  effect  by  plunges  in  the  Jordan  a  few  hours  afterwards. « 

5 — 9.  (;")  Repbaims"  {?  g'lant.s).    Asbterotb-Karnaim'' 

{A.slderoth  of  ihe  two  honi-t,  Itorned  Axtorte).  Zuzims  {ret<t- 
/(".«).  U.aral/ioi.si/.mitltifitde).  Emiras  (ferrible  men).  Sbaveb 
Kiriatbaim'^  {plain  of  Kiriatha'Dn)  Kiriathaim==r/(>«Z//r  city. 
(<!)  Horites  (dwellers  in  cares).  Seir  [hri.^tlij)  Mt.  range  fr.  S.  of 
Palestine  to  head  of  Elanitic  gulf  of  Red  S.  El-paran  [flte  oak 
of  l'aran),'Paxan.'i=eacirnoi(s  region.  (7)  En-misbpat  [foun- 
tain of  judgment).  Kadesb"-'  (sacred).  Amalekites  (a  j)eoj/le 
that  ^ichs  up),  betw.  Palestine,  Idumea,  and  Mt.  Sinai ;  on  plateau 
now  called  er-liahltmah.  Harzezon-tamar  (pruning  of  the 
palm),  anc.  name  of  En-gedi.  CJ)  four  .  .  five,  these  kings  can 
have  been  little  more  than  wild  Arab  chiefs. 

Kenath. — AVe  spent  the  afternoon,  and  some  hours  of  the  next 
day  in  exploring  Kenath.  Many  of  the  ruins  are  beautiful  and 
interesting.  The  highest  part  of  the  site  was  the  aristocratic 
qviarter.  Here  is  a  noble  x^alace,  no  less  than  three  temples,  and 
a  hippodrome  once  profusely  adorned  A\'ith  statues.  In  no  other 
city  of  Palestine  did  I  see  so  many  statues  as  there  are  here. 
Unfortunately  they  are  all  mutilated  ;  but  fragments  of  them — 
heads,  legs,  arms,  torsos,  with  equestrian  figures,  lions,  leopards, 
and  dogs — meet  one  on  every  side.  A  colossal  head  of  Ashteroth, 
sadly  broken,  lies  before  a  little  temple,  of  which  probably  it  was 
once  the  chief  idol.  The  crescent  moon  which  gave  the  goddess 
the  name  Carnaim  ("  two-homed  "),  is  on  her  brow.  I  was  much 
interested  in  this  fragment,  because  it  is  a  visible  illustration  of 
an  incidental  allusion  to  this  ancient  goddess  in  the  very  earliest 
historic  reference  to  Bashan.  AA'e  read  here  that  the  kings  of  the 
East,  on  their  way  to  Sodom,  "smote  the  Rephaimsin  Ashteroth- 
Xarnai/n."     May  not  this  be  the  very  city?.'' 

10 — 12.  (10)  slime-pits,"  i.e.  bitumen-pits:  fell,  were  de- 
feated, tbey  .  .  mountain,  of  whom  the  K.  of  Sodom  was  one. 
V.  17.  (11)  went  .  .  way,  laden  with  spoil.  (12)  Lot''  .  .  de- 
parted, the  effect  of  companionship  with  the  wicked. 

'Jo  the  mountains  for  refuge. — People  retired  to  the  mountains 
anciently  when  defeated  in  war :  they  do  so  still.  Dr.  Shaw 
indeed  seems  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  greater  safety  in  the 
lulls  than  in  the  plains  of  this  country :  that  there  were  few  or 
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alsoApda-Martu 
or  Eavager  ol 
the  west. 
6  In  LXX.  called 
Tliargal  =  great 
chief. 

The  Moham- 
medans have  a 
custom  of  in- 
scribing texts 
from  the  Koran 
upon  their  sword 
blades.  They  do 
their  missionary 
work  with  this 
emblem  of  civil 
power.  The  pope 
and  the  false 
prophet  are  aliUe 
in  this, 
c  Dr.  Stoughton. 

I  the  battle  in 
I  the  Vale  of 
I  Siddim 

I  a  "  These  were 
the  aboriginal 
j  inhabs.  of  Ba- 
shan, and  prub. 
of  the  greater 
pt.  of  Canaan." 
— Porter,  Giant 
Cities,  ii.  But 
Miss  Corheaux 
identifles  them 
with  the  shep- 
herd race  that 
once  held  do- 
minion in  Egypt. 
b  Porter's  Cities 
of  /lashan. 
c  Ace.  to  Porter, 
the  mod.  Keirei- 
yut.  under  S.  side 
of  .lebel  Atlarus. 
rf  Elevated  desert 
track,  now  called 
et-Tih,  which  ex- 
tends fr.  wilder- 
ness of  Shur  in 
the  W.,  to  ridge 
of  Jebel-el-Tih 
inS. 

e  By  Stanleii 
identified  with 
Petra;  by  Row- 
tamh  with  Ain-el- 
Kudeis. 
f  Dr.  Porter. 

the  capture 
of  Lot 

a.'Xsplialt:  hence 
the  Dead  S.  was 
called  Lac  us 
Asp'ia'ti/es.  i.e., 
Sea  of  Asphalt. 
b  Pr.  xiii.  20;  Ee. 
iii.  19. 
"That     wealth, 
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no  places  of  diflBcult  access  :  and  that  both  of  them  lay  efiually 
exposed  to  the  insultw  and  outrages  of  an  enemy.  But  in  this 
point  this  ingenious  wTitcr  seems  to  be  mi.staken ;  since,  as  we 
;  find  that  those  that  remained  of  the  armies  of  the  kings  of  Sodom 
j  and  GomoiTah  flefl  to  the  mountains,  in  the  days  of  Abraham  ;  so 
id'Arvieux  tells  us.  that  the  rebel  peasants  of  the  Holy  Land, 
[who  were  defeated  while  they  were  in  that  country  by  the  Arabs, 
i  in  the  plain  of  Gonin.  fled  towards  the  mountains,  whither  the 
j  Arabs  could  not  pursue  them  at  that  time.  So,  in  like  manner, 
I  th^  Archbishop  of  Tyre  tells  us  that  Baldwin  IV.  of  the  croisade 
I  kings  of  Jeru.salem,  ravaging  a  place  called  the  valley  of  Bacar, 
I  a  country  remarkably  fruitful,  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains, whither  our  troops  could  not  easily  follow  them.  This 
flying  to  hills  and  mountains  for  safety,  is  frequently  alluded  to 
in  Scripture.  ■= 

13—16.  (i;?)  one  .  .  escaped,  prob.  of  Lot's  retainers.  He- 
brew (the  man  from  bri/and).  Eshcol  {chistrr).  Aner  (fxUf). 
(li)  brother,  kin.  relative,  armed,  drew  out.  trained, 
catechized,  instnicted :  prob.  in  ref.  to  sacred  things."  born  .  . 
house,  the  children  of  his  o^\•n  followers.  Dan  (jurlf/t').  anc. 
Lni.sh:''  nr.  Pandas  on  way  to  Tyre;  nr.  the  mound  now 
called  TcU-cl-Kadi/.  (1.5)  divided  .  .  night,  he  and  his  allies 
attacked  fr.  dif.  quarters.  Time  and  manner  ensured  success. 
Hobah  {hiding  place)  left  hand,  i.e.,  to  the  N.,  that  point 
being  to  the  left  of  one  who  looks  towards  the  sunrise.  Da- 
mascus \_y.  T.  iii.  81  ff.].  (IC)  brought,  etc.,  Abraham,  the 
friend  of  God,  is  a  friend  to  man.  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend 
indeed. 

The  patna7-ch-7van-ior.— Consider— 1.  The  causes  of  the  expe- 
dition, which  Abram  headed,  being  fitted  out.  Love  to  Lot,  his 
nephew.  He  returns  evil  for  good.  "SMiat  a  lesson  is  this  to  us. 
II.  The  manner  of  its  conducting.  Abram  shows  himself  a 
prince  in  war.  as  he  is  a  prince  in  jjeace.  III.  The  success  that 
croA\-ned  it.  Lot  is  released  Learn — (1)  War  may  sometimes  be 
lawful :  (2)  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves ;  (.3;  All  success 
should  be  attributed  to  Him.= 

Arab  mode  of  attark. — The  manner  in  which  the  Arabs  harass 
the  caravans  of  the  East,  is  described  in  the  same  page.  Chardin 
tells  us,  '•  that  the  manner  of  their  making  war.  and  pillaging 
the  caravans,  is.  to  keep  by  the  side  of  them,  or  to  follow  them  in 
the  rear,  nearer  or  farther  off,  according  to  their  forces,  which  it 
is  very  ea,sy  to  do  in  Arabia,  which  is  one  great  plain,  and  in  the 
night  they  silently  fall  upon  the  camp,  and  carry  off  one  part  of 
it  before  the  rest  are  got  under  arms."  He  stipposes  that  Abra- 
ham fell  upon  the  camp  of  the  four  kings,  that  had  carried  away 
Lot.  precisely  in  the  same  Arab  manner,  and  by  that  means,  with 
unequal  forces,  accomplished  his  design,  and  rescued  Lot.  Gen. 
xiv.  1 ."),  he  thinks,  shows  this  ;  and  he  adds,  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  combats  of  the  age  of  Abraham  more  resem- 
bled a  fight  among  the  mob,  than  the  bloody  and  destructive  wars 
of  Europe."* 

Melchizedec  17— 20.  (17)  King    .  return,  .?^'' on  r.  10.    Shaveh  (« />/«(«) 

blMsIs*'^  •  •  dale,"  a  valley  X.  of  Jems.     (18)  Melchizedec  *>  {King  of 

Abram  right eonsnes!?),  \_X.  T.  v.  38].     S&lem.' { peace),  whether  title  or 

a  2  S.  xviil.  18.  !  place  not  known,    priest,  Heb.  Cohen,  the  first  use  of  the  word. 
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■which  was  the 
cause  of  his 
former  quarrels, 
la  made  a  prey 
to  morciloas 
heathens ;  that 
place,  which  his 
eye  covetously 
chose,  betrays 
his  life  and 
Roods.  How 
many  Christians, 
wliilst  they  have 
looked  at  gain, 
have  lost  thcm- 
ae\vea."-Bp.  UaH. 
c  Harmer. 

the  rescue  of 
Lot 

a  Ge.  xviii.  19. 

b  Ju.  xviii.  29. 

"Not one  solitary 
habitation  is 
there  [at  Laish]. 
The  fountain 
still  pours  forth 
its  river  of  de- 
licious water;  but 
herds  of  black 
buffaloes  wash 
and  wallow  in 
its  crystal  pools. 
You  cannot  even 
examine  the  site 
with  satisfaction, 
so  dense  is  the 
jungle  of  briers, 
thorns,  and 
thistles  which 
have  overspread 
it." — Thomson. 

c  A.M.  fleathcote. 

"  The  natural 
principle  of  war 
is  to  do  the  most 
harm  to  our 
enemy  ^vilh  the 
least  harm  to 
ourselves,  and 
this,  of  coui-se, 
is  to  be  effected 
by  stratagem." — 
Washington  Jr- 
vintj. 

d  Ilarmet: 
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(19)  blessed,  in  his  function  as  priest.''  Abram  .  .  God,  his 
character  and  prof^perity  proved  him  blessed  of  God.  (20)  which 
.  .  hand,"  he  iiiously  gives  the  praise  to  the  God  of  battles. 
gave  .  .  all,  f  i.r.,  of  all  the  spoil  he  had  recovered  :  as  a  tribute 
of  piety  to  God. 

Milchiz/'drc  llp.ixing  Ahram. — I.  The  respect  which  Melchizedec 
paid  to  Abram.  1 .  Melchizedec  was  a  person  of  a  most  singular 
and  mysterious  character ;  2.  As  God's  servant,  he  came  forth  on 
a  remarkable  occasion  to  honour  Abram.  Melchizedec  blessed 
Abram  for  the  zeal  he  had  manifested,  and  God  for  the  success 
He  had  given.  II.  The  return  which  Abram  made  him.  If  we 
consider  it  we  shall  find  here— 1.  An  acknowledged  duty  ;  2.  A 
hidden  mystery.? 

Mc'lchizi'dcc. — The  typology  connected  with  Melchizedec  does 
not  require  that  he  himself  should  be  regarded  as  any  super- 
human person,  but  merely  exalts  the  human  circumstances  under 
which  he  appears  into  symbols  of  superhuman  things.  Every- 
thing combines  to  show  that  Melchizedec  was  a  Canaanitish  king 
^\ho  had  retained  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  and  combined  in 
his  own  person  the  offices  of  priest  and  king.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  there  is  not  used  regarding  him,  nor  does  he  use,  the  title  of 
Jehovah,  but  that  of  the  High  God,  a  title  found  also  in  the 
question  addressed  (Mic.  vi.  6)  by  the  Moabitish  king  Balak  to 
his  prophet  Balaam  ;  but  that  Abram,  in  answering  the  King  of 
Sodom,  probably  in  his  presence,  affirms  the  identity  of  his  cove- 
nant-God Jehovah  with  the  High  God,  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth,  of  whom  Melchizedec  had  spoken.'' 

21 — 24.  (21)  give  .  .  thyself,  influence  of  A.'s  liberality  : 
men  of  more  value  than  material  wealth.  (22)  lift  .  .  liOrd," 
i.e.,  I  swear  :  anc.  fonn  of  oath-taking  :  "  form  of  solemn  attesta- 
tion in  all  nations."  the  .  .  earth,  all  I  have  belongs  to  Him. 
(23)  take  .  .  shoe-latchet  \_N.  T.  i.  243],  conscientiousness  in 
trifles  :  fidelity  in  small  matters  :  little  sins,  lest  .  .  say,  boast- 
ful character  of  worldlings.  I  .  .  rich,  and  not  see  that  all  is  fi-. 
God.  (24)  save  .  .  eaten,  of  the  victuals  rescued  (r.  11).  let 
.  .  portion,  A.  will  not  enforce  his  rule  on  others:  liberty  of 
conscience. 

Abram's  refusal  of  the  king  of  Sodom's  offer. — I.  The  refusal 
itself.  1.  Generous  in  its  nature;  2.  Qualified  by  an  oath  of 
solemn  import.  II.  The  reasons  for  this  refusal — "  lest  thou 
shouldest  say,"  etc.  This  would  be  a  reflection  upon — 1.  God. 
As  if  He  could  not  alone  have  enriched  Abram ;  2.  Abram  him- 
self. He  did  not  undertake  this  expedition  for  reward  in  filthy 
lucre  ;  3.  Abram's  posterity.  They  would  have  been  constantly 
taiinted  by  their  enemies  with  the  question,  "  "VVTio  made  ye 
rich?"  III.  The  lessons  it  contains  for  us  —  1.  Beware  of 
covetousness  in  any  shape  ;  2.  Be  careful  that  you  give  no  occa- 
sion for  words  to  be  spoken  against  you.* 

Eastern  oatli-talnng. — '■  The  next  morning,  before  sunrise,  they 
were  ready  to  depart  for  their  camp,  two  or  three  days'  journey 
distant.  We  made  known  to  Hassan  our  uncertainty  and  appre- 
hension of  what  would  be  their  behaviour  to  us,  when  the  chief 
lifted  up  his  right  hand  to  heaven,  and  swore  by  Allah  we  should 
suffer  no  injury  while  in  his  power  ;  an  oath  which  is  seldom 
violated  by  them."  The  thread  and  the  latchet. — This  may  refer 
to  the  red  thread  worn  round  the  neck  or  the  arm,  and  which 
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b  He.    vii.   1—3. 
"  But  M.,   he    is 
Shem,  the  son  of 
Noah,  K.of  Jeru- 
salem."—TVir^wm 
of  Jonathan.    So 
al.so    the    Jerus. 
Targum. 
c  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2. 
d  1  Ch.  xxiii.  18; 
Nu.  vi.  2-3,  27. 
e  Ps.  cxliv.  1. 

/  He.  vii.   2—4: 
Ge.  xxviii.  22. 

g  C.  Simeon,  M. A. 
"  Lo,  here  an  in- 
stance of  the 
communion  of 
saints ;  Melchl- 
dec  doth  all  good 
offices  to  Abram 
(a  believer, 
though  a  stran- 
ger), not  of 
courtesy  only 
and  humanity, 
but  of  charity 
and  piety." — 
Trapp. 
h  A /ford. 

Abram 
refuses  any 
share  of  the 
spoil 


Ee. 


a  Da.  xii.  7 ; 
X.  5,  6. 

"  The  king  of 
Sodom  appears 
moved  by  the 
liberality  of 
Abram  to  a  lilao 
generous  return. 
But  there  is  no 
league  between 
Abram  and 
Sodom,  nor  will 
he  give  his  riches 
to  the  idolaters 
about  him.  This 
is  at  least  a  dif- 
ferent spirit  from 
that  in  which  he 
acquired  his 
riclies  in  Egypt " 
(Xii.  16}.— A/fo}'d 

b  II.  J.  Smith. 

"'Tis  not  the 
many  oaths  that 
make  the  truth; 
But  the  plain 
single  vow,  that 
is  vow'd  true."— 
Shakspeai-e. 
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c  Roheils. 

,..    •.>  0  —  22 
Douyhty.       Ann 
lecta  Sacra.  ^4— 
27. 


I  binds  on  the  amulet ;  or  the  string  with  which  females  tie  up 
tlicir  liair.    The  latchet  I  suiipose  to  mean  the  thonf/  of  tlie  sandal, 

I  wliich  goes  over  the  toj)  of  the  foot,  and  bc;twixt  the  f^reat  and 
'.  little  toes.  It  is  proverbial  to  .sjiy,  slioukl  a  man  be  accii.sed  of 
taking  away  some  valuable  article,  which  belongs  to  another,  "  I 
have  not  taken  away  even  a  i)iece  of  the  thong  of  your  worn-out 
sandals."" 


n.r.  191.3. 

God  appears 
to  Abram  in 
a  vision 

oXu.xxiv.  4 — IG. 

h  Is.  xli.  10 ;  Ma, 
X.  28. 

<•  Ps.  xxvii.  1 ;  Pr' 
XXX.  5;  Ps.  xci.4; 
V.  2;  cxix.  114; 
Ixxxiv.,  9,  II. 

d     The      LXX 

reads,  "  Thy  re- 
ward shall  bo 
exceeding  great." 
e  Ac.  vli.  5;  Ps. 
cxxvii.  3. 
"If  Abram  came 
into  Pales- 
tine by  the  way 
of  Damascus,  it 
is  n  t  unlikely 
tliat  he  should 
have  taken  his 
principal  re- 
tainer trom  that 
])\a.ce.''— Speaker's 
Commentary, 
fj.  King. 
"  Reward  a  good 
Fcrvautwell;  and 
rather  get  quit  of 
a  bad  one  than 
disquiet  thyself 
with  hi  m." — 
Fuller. 

'•Servants  are 
good  for  nothing 
unless  they  have 
an  opinion  of  the 
person's  under- 
standing who 
has  the  direction 
of  them."  —  Ad- 
dison, 
g  Or.  J.  Hamilton. 

Hig   promise 

to  Abram 

renewed 

a  He.  xi.  12     De. 

X  22.    iiL 

6  Ga.         6    Eo. 

i  V.  .3—22;  Ja.  11.23. 

C  Ituth. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

1 — 4.  (1)  vision,  tJii,^  a  waking  vision."  fear  not,''  timely 
encouragement :  might  not  the  defeated  kings  rally .'  sliield,<= 
protection,  thy  .  .  reward,  ///.  ''they  reward  exceeding  abun- 
dantly."'^ Good  works,  wh.  are  of  faith,  have  their  reward, 
(2)  childless,  notwithstanding  thy  promise,  steward  ,  . 
Damascus,  lit.  the  heir  of  my  house,  etc.,  Eliezer=  (tod  hit 
help.  (;!)  behold,  etc.  my  property  and  the  covenant  will 
descend  not  to  a  .«<«,  but  to  a  (hpendaut.  (4)  word  .  .  came, 
etc..'  Divine  condescension  :  doubts  removed  :  promise  re-affirmed  : 
a  son  and  no  other,  the  heir. 

(fod  the  .shield  and  reward  of  His  j)cople. — Consider — I.  The 
doctrine  of  the  text.  Observe  in  what  sense  God  is — 1.  The 
defence  of  His  people.  He  shields  them  from  danger  by  His 
Providence,  and  from  sin  by  His  grace ;  2.  Their  portion.  He 
gives  them  Himself.  II.  The  inference'  deducible  from  it, 
•'Fear  not."  Fear  not — 1.  The  enemies  which  surround  you;  2, 
The  dangers  that  threaten  you :  ?>.  The  toils  that  you  may  be 
required  to  undergo ;  4.  The  sacrifices  that  it  may  be  necessary 
for  you  to  make.  Let  fear  be  replaced  by  a  confidence  coming 
from  God..'' 

Eliezer  of  Damascus. — With    Eliezer  of   Damascus   we   have 
always  associated  in  our  o\Ani  minds  ^Melancthon's  good  servant, 
.Joh'a  of  Sweden.     During  the  thirty-four  years  that  he  had  the 
charge  of  the  Reformer's  house,  notwithstanding  boundless  hospi- 
tality and  the  many  inevitable   expenses  incident  to  a  public 
position,  no  debt  was  incuiTed.  and  wonders  were  \VTOUght  vrith. 
the  limited  income.     He  was  the  fiist  instructor  of  iVIelancthon's 
children,  "and  all    the  goods  of  his  master  were  in  his  hand," 
When  he  died  the  students  of  the  university  attended  liisfimeral, 
and  on  his  tomb  his  master  inscribed  this  epitaph  : — 
"  Here  at  a  distance  from  his  native  land 
Came  honest  John,  at  Philip's  first  command : 
Companion  of  his  exile,  doubly  dear, 
"S^Tio  in  a  servant  found  a  friend  sincere  : 
And  more  than  friend — a  man  of  faith  and  prayer; 
Assiduous  soother  of  his  ma.ster's  care : 
Here  to  the  worms  his  lifeless  body's  given. 
But  his  immortal  soul  .sees  God  in  heaven.''? 

5 — 7.  (•">)  broug:ht  .  .  abroad,  out  of  the  grove  into  open 
glade,  look,  waking  vision.  *•.  1.  so  .  .  be,"  countless  and 
wide-spread  as  the  stars.  ((J)  believed,  faith  rests  on  the  pro- 
mise, it,  i.e.  his  faith,  righteousness,*  "an  acceptable, 
excellent,  praiseworthy  act."*  (7)  I  ,  .  Chaldees,<^  the  same 
who  then  called  thee,  is  now  with  thee  to  fulfil  his  i^romise. 
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to  .  .  it,  the  purpose  for  wh.  the  call  was  fii-st  given  is  not  for- 
gotten. 

Abram  JHst'ifiid  hy  faith. — I.  The  faith  he  exercised.  1.  The 
promise,  now  given  him,  was  very  extensive ;  2.  The  faith  he 
exercised,  had  resi^ect  to  the  promise  in  all  its  parts.  II.  The 
benefit  he  obtained:  '"it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness." 
The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  his  faith,  as  laying  hold  of  Christ 
and  of  His  righteousness,  was  the  instrument  whereby  he  was 
justified.^ 

Mcrchand'iite  of  godlinrss. — A  merchant  in  a  single  morning  will 
make  a  hundred  pounds,  while  poor  men  work  hard  for  a  shilling. 
The  voice  of  Nature  is,  "How  shall  we  come  to  be  rich?''  Prize 
the  trade  of  godliness.  Works  of  morality  are  like  the  labouring 
man;  but  godliness  is  a  full  merchant's  ti'ade,  that  brings  in 
hundreds  and  thousands  at  a  clap.  Such  a  trade  would  God  have 
us  set  our  hearts  upon.  As  Cleopati'a  said  to  Marcus  Autonius, 
it  was  not  for  him  to  fish  for  gudgeons,  but  for  towns,  forts,  and 
castles;  so  it  is  not  for  the  godly  to  be  trading  for  transitory 
trash,  but  for  eternal  life,  glory,  and  immortality./ 

8 — 12.  (8)  whereby,  .  .  know,"  he  asked  a  sign  to  confii-m 
his  faith  :  he  may  have  thought  of  his  posterity.  (9)  take  me, 
i.p.  take  and  offer  to  me.  three  .  .  old,  prime  of  life.  (10) 
divided  .  .  midst,*  cut  ea.  animal  in  half,  longitudinally. 
laid  .  .  another,  opposite  ea.  other  leaving  a  jjassage  betw. 
birds  .  .  not,  as  aft.  prescribed  by  law."^  (11)  fowls  .  .  car- 
cases, birds  of  prey.  Abram  .  .  away,  covenant  not  yet  rati- 
fied. (12)  deep  sleep,'' Heb.  tardamah.,  Gk.  iKaraaiQ  ;  ?.^'.  super- 
natural trance  or  extacy.  horror  .  .  darkness,  lit,  a  horror,  a 
great  darkness,  overwhelming  awe,  wh.  deepens  with  increasing 
darkness  and  silence. 

Patriarchal  irorxhip. — Observe — I.  The  nature  of  primitive 
worship.  1 .  Of  divine  appointment ;  2.  Sacrificial.  II.  'What  it 
taught — 1 .  Tlie  Divine  claims  on  man  ;  2.  Man's  guilt  and  peril. 
3.  The  inteiposition  of  God's  mercy  and  gi-ace ;  4.  The  Scriptural 
way  of  coming  to  God ;  5.  The  coming  of  the  gi'eat  Sacrifice. 
III.  How  it  was  observed.  It  was — 1.  Personal;  2.  By  faith; 
3.  Open  ;  4.  Sincere.« 

Ahrahaiiiio  covenant. — This  very  solemn  form  of  ratifying  a 
covenant  is  again  particularly  mentioned  in  Je.  xxxiv.  18. 
It  consisted  in  cutting  the  throat  of  the  victim,  and  pouring  out 
its  blood.  The  carcass  was  then  divided,  lengthwise,  as  nearly  as 
possible  into  two  equal  pails,  which  being  placed  opiiosite  to 
each  other  at  a  shoi-t  distance,  the  covenanting  parties  approached 
at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  passage  thus  formed,  and  meeting  in 
the  middle  took  the  customary  oath.  The  practice  was  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews.  Traces  of  it  may  be  found  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  -wTiters,  and  in  the  accounts  of  travellers./ 

13 — 17.  (13)  stranger  .  .  theirs,  chief  ref.  is  to  Egypt. 
four  .  .  years,  in  round  numbers ;  or  more  precisely  430  yrs." 
(14)  nation,  Egypt,  judge,*  punish,  with  .  .  substance, 
great  riches.  (I.))  go  .  .  fathers,"  a  hint  of  immortality. 
peace, "^  by  a  peaceful  death,  in  .  .  age,  lit.,  in  a  good  hoary 
age.  (16)  fourth  .  .  again,  thus  Caleb  was  4th  fr.  Judah  :  and 
Moses  fr.  Levi ;  so  prob.  of  many  others,  for  .  .  full,  God  fore- 
saw that  they  would  add  sin  to  sin.    It  was  for  their  sins  they 


B.C.  1913. 

(^Ne.ix.  7,  8;  Ge. 
xii.  1;  xi.  31. 
e  C.  Simeon,  Jf.A. 
V.  a,  G.  Ur.  li. 
Gen,  Essay,  13.5; 
//.  Blunt,  Alira., 
ll'i;  R.  P.  Jiud- 
dicorn,  i.  414;  Or. 
Kitlo,  Bibl.  111.  i. 
228. 

"  ^Vhen  I  gazed 
into  these  stars, 
have  they  not 
looked  down  on 
me  as  if  with 
pity  from  their 
serene  epaces, 
lilie  eyes  glisten- 
ing witli  heaven- 
ly tears  over  the 
little  lot  of  man!" 
— Carlyle. 
f  .Spencer. 

the  promise 
ratified  by  a 
,  covenant 

a  Ju.  vi.  17  ;  Lu. 
i.  IS. 

"  Dove,  Ht.  the 
diver;  fr.  its  rapid 
rising  and  falling 
in  the  air.  A.S., 
din-a,  diifian,  the 
d.  kept  in  cages 
is  the  ciiNared 
pigeon,  called  the 
turtle  or  ring- 
dove."— Topics,  i. 
38. 

6Je.  xxxiv.  IS,  20. 
cLe.  i.  17. 
d  Ge.  ii.  21. 
"  There  are  se- 
veral species  of 
this  bird  enume- 
rated by  Mrs. 
Tristam  as  com- 
mon in  Palestine, 
such  as  Turtur 
auritiis,  the  tur- 
tle-dove, Turtur 
^■Etjypliacus,  the 
palm-dove,  or 
Egyptian  turtle, 
Co/ iiniba  I !  via,  the 
rock-dove,  etc." 
—  Ti-eas.  Bib. 
Knowledge, 
e  Dr.  J.  Bums. 
fBush. 

the  smoking' 
furnace    and 
burning- 
lamp 

a  Ex.  xii.  40;  Ps. 
cv.  23,  25;  Aius- 
iforM  reckons  the 
thnefr.  Ishmaers 
mockingof  Isaac: 
— Abraham   eu- 
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ters  Canaan  and 
receivps  the  pro- 
mise, B.C.  IS'il; 
Isaac  mocked  by 
lahmael.  B.C., 
1891:  larapl  de- 
parts fromEgvpt, 
B.C..  1491.  The 
difference  be- 
tween the  first 
and  last  of  these 
dates,  is  just  4.30 
yrs.  Of  this 
period  21 S  yrs. 
were  passed  in 
sojourning  in 
Canaan,  and  215 
in  Egypt. 

6  De.  vi.  22;  Ex. 

rii.36;  Ps.cv.  37, 

38 

c  is.   Ivii.   1,    2; 

Job  V.  26. 

dPs.  xxxvii.  37. 

e  Ex.  xix.  18 ;  He. 

xii.  29. 

fR.  A.  Griffin. 

g  Spurgeon. 

the  terms  of 
the  covenant 
a  Is.  xxvii.  12; 
1  K.iv.  21. 

6  Land  and  Bk., 
164. 

"What  a  chimera 
is  man!   what  a 
confused  chaos! 
what  a  subject  of 
contradiction  I   a 
professed    judge 
of  all  things,  and 
yeta  feeble  worm 
of  the  earth !  the 
great  depository 
and  guardian  of  j 
truth,  and  yet  a 
mere  huddle  of ; 
uncertainty !  the  ' 
glory    and     the 
scandal    of    the 
universe! " —  , 
Pascal.  i 

"  If  a  man  is  not : 
rising  upward  to 
be  an  angel,  de-  j 
pend  upon  it  he  ; 
is  sinking  down-  { 
ward    to    be    a  j 
devil.  He  cannot; 
stop  at  the  beast. 
The  most  savage 
of  men  are   not 
beasts:  they  are  ; 
worse, — a    great 
deal     worse."  —  j 
Colendgt. 


were  cut  off.  (17)  behold  .  .  furnace,'  an  oven  of  smoke, 
and  .  .  lamp,  flame  or  tongue  of  fin>.  that  .  .  pieces,  token  of 
a  present  God  ratif^'ing  the  covenant. 

The  rocatioji  of  tin"  aged  .taint. — Aged  saints — I.  Render  peculiar 
assi.stance  to  the  church.  By — 1.  Their  prayers ;  2.  Their  counsels ; 
3.  Their  influence.  II.  Furnish  signal  examples  of  the  power  of 
Divine  grace.  Divine  grace  is  seen— 1.  To  be  sufficient  for 
saints  in  every  period,  and  under  all  circumstances.  In  pro- 
sperity and  adversity.  Amid  conflict  and  peace.  Amid  tempta- 
tions and  trials.  ^Vhen  friendless,  and  when  many  friends  are 
possessed ;  2.  To  lose  none  of  its  vitality  with  the  decay  of  mind 
and  body.  III.  Attest  much  of  the  character  of  God.  A  long 
life  of  faith  and  labour  shows  that  God  is — 1.  An  abiding  source 
of  help  and  joy;  2.  Longsuffering ;  .3.  Wise.  Conclusion  — (1) 
Let  us  be  willing  to  live  as  long  as  God  wills;  (2)  Let  the  aged 
consider  their  high  vocation.^ 

Godline.^s  no  hurdeii  to  true  .saints. — The  Princess  Elizabeth 
carried  the  crown  for  her  sister  in  the  procession  at  Mary's  corona- 
tion, and  complained  to  Xoailles  of  its  great  weight."  "  Be 
patient,"  was  the  adroit  answer,  '-it  ^\■ill  seem  lighter  when  on 
your  own  head."  The  outward  forms  of  godliness  are  as  burden- 
some to  an  unregenerate  man  as  was  the  cro\\Ti  to  the  princess ; 
but  let  him  be  bom  again  and  so  made  a  posses.sor  of  the  good 
things  of  Divine  grace,  and  they  mil  sit  easily  enough  upon  his 
head,  as  his  glory  and  delight.? 

18—21.  (18)  made  .  .  saying,  lit.,  cut  the  covenant,  from  .  , 
Egypt,  prob.  the  Wadij-cl-Ari-ii-h,  wh.  is  called  the  stream  of  E."  : 
or  it  might  be  the  Xile.  (19)  Kenites,  {.imitlis  or  d)vcller.<t  in  a 
nest)  prob.  S.  and  S.AV.  of  Pales.  Kenizzites  {Iiitnters).  Ead- 
monites*  (orientals)  prob.  E.  of  Pales.  (20)  Hittites,  see:s..  15. 
Perizzites,  .w  xiii.  7.  Rephaims,  ■■^ee  xiv.  5.  (21)  Amo- 
rites,  .sw  X.  IG.  Canaanites,  including  other  unspecified  tribes, 
Girgashites  .  .  Jebusites,  .svr  x.  KJ. 

77n:  profit  of  {/odlinr.^\<!. — There  dwelt  an  old  and  prosperous 
couple  near  London,  of  whom  a  charity  was  a.sked,  to  which  the 
wife  replied,  ■•"WTiy,  sir,  we  have  lost  a  deal  by  religion  since  we 
first  began :  my  husband  knows  that  veiy  well.  Have  we  not, 
Thomas  ? "  After  a  solemn  pause.  Thomas  answered,  "Yes,  Mary, 
we  have.  Before  I  got  religion,  Mary,  I  had  an  old  slouched  hat, 
a  tattered  coat,  and  mended  shoes  and  stockings ;  but  I  have  lost 
them  long  ago.  And,  Mary,  you  know.  that,  poor  as  I  was,  I  had 
a  habit  of  getting  drunk,  and  quarrelling  with  you ;  and  that 
you  know  I  have  lost.  And  then  I  had  a  hardened  conscience, 
and  wicked  heart,  and  ten  thousand  guilty  fears ;  but  all  are  lost, 
completely  lost,  and,  like  a  millstone,  cast  into  the  deepest  sea. 
And.  Mary,  you  have  been  a  loser  too.  though  not  so  gi-eat  a  loser 
as  myself.  Before  we  got  religion,  Mary,  you  had  a  washing-tray, 
in  which  you  washed  for  hire ;  but  since  then  you  have  lost  your 
washing-tray.  And  you  had  a  gown  and  bonnet  much  the  worse 
for  wear ;  but  you  have  lost  them  long  ago.  And  you  had  many 
an  aching  heai-t  concerning  me  at  times ;  but  these  you  happily 
have  lost.  And  I  could  even  -wish  that  you  had  lost  as  much  as 
I  have  lost ;  for  what  we  lose  for  religion  will  be  an  everlasting 
gain." — William  Greehill  used  to  say.  ••  Christians  must  always 
profess  godliness,  and  always  practise  it ;  their  life  must  always 
be  green,  and  their  fruit  always  ripe." 
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CHAPTER  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

1—3.  (1)  Egyptian,  who  prob.  foil.  S.  fr.  Egypt.  Hagar 
( f'i'jht)  or  Ag-ar."  (2)  Lord  .  .  bearing-,  a  childless  wife  own- 
inar  God's  Providence,  go  .  .  her,  though  A.  was  to  be  the 
father,  it  was  said  that  Sarai  was  to  be  the  mother  of  the  pro- 
mised seed.  Abram  .  .  Sarai,*  his  knowledge  and  faith  were 
imperfect.  (3)  after  .  .  years,  A.  being  85  ;  and  S.  75  yrs.  of 
age."     gave  .  .  wife,  as  inferior  wife,  or  concubine. 

Our  aptnc-fx  to  malte  Mi.sfn/,'r.s-. — We  were  riding  along  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  lovely  but  blazing  day  from  Varallo  to  Riva,  and 
to  quench  our  thirst  on  the  road  we  carried  with  us  some  bottles 
of  an  excellent  lemonade.  The  empty  bottles  were  of  no  use  to 
us,  and  one  of  them  was  given  to  a  friend  on  the  box  seat  of  the 
carriage  to  throw  away.  He  happened  to  be  the  essence  of  gentle- 
ness and  liberality,  and  seeing  two  very  poor  peasant  women  trudg- 
ing along  with  huge  empty  baskets  strapjjed  on  their  backs,  he 
thought  it  would  delight  them  if  he  dropped  the  bottle  into  one 
of  their  receptacles  ;  a  bottle  being  far  more  a  godsend  there 
than  in  England.  Alas,  for  our  friend's  happiness  during  the 
whole  of  the  ne.\;t  twenty-four  hours  !  The  motion  of  the  car- 
riage made  him  miss  his  aim,  and  the  bottle  fell  on  the  head  of 
the  woman  instead  of  into  her  basket.  There  was  a  shrill  cry, 
and  a  good  deal  of  blood  and  sjDeedy  faintness.  Of  course,  we 
were  all  in  an  instant  binding  up  the  wound  with  silver,  and  our 
friend,  we  feel  sure,  used  golden  ointment,  so  that  the  poor  old 
creature  would  have  cheerfully  had  her  head  broken  ten  times 
to  receive  such  a  sum  as  she  obtained  by  way  of  solatium  ;  but 
still  the  accident  saddened  us  all,  and  especially  our  dear  tender- 
hearted friend  from  whose  hand  the  missile  was  dropped.  How 
often  has  his  ca.se  been  ours  !  We  meant  to  cheer  a  troubled  con- 
science and  instead  thereof  we  wounded  it  yet  more.  We  intended 
nothing  but  love,  but  our  words  gave  pain  ;  we  had  miscalcu- 
lated, and  missed  our  aim.  This  has  both  astonished  us  and 
caused  us  the  deepest  regret.  Yet  such  a  blunder  has  made  us 
the  more  careful,  and  has  humbled  lis  under  a  sense  of  our  readi- 
ness to  eiT,  and  moreover  it  has  led  us  to  be  still  more  liberal  in 
the  use  of  that  precious  treasure  of  the  Gospel,  which  easily 
recompenses  for  all  our  blundering.  Loving  reader,  be  careful 
with  your  kindnesses,  but  be  not  too  much  depressed  should  they 
fail  to  comfort.     The  Lord  knows  your  intentions.'' 

4 — 6.  (4)  her  .  .  eyes,«  the  maid  elevated  to  rank  of  wife  (?) 
becomes  insolent.  (5)  wrong  .  .  thee,  you  are  the  cause  of  the 
insult.  Lord  .  .  me,  in  other  words,  may  God  defend  the  right. 
(G)  behold,  etc.,''  the  vexed  husband  is  gentle,  do  .  .  thee, 
should  he  not  have  stood  betw.  the  maid  and  his  incensed  ^^'ite  ? 
fled  .  .  face,  having  no  protector  in  Abram. 

Man  refected  in  histori/. — Man's  twofold  nature  is  reflected  in 
history.  "  He  is  of  earth,"  but  his  thoughts  are  with  the  stars. 
Mean  and  petty  his  wants  and  his  desires  ;  yet  they  serve  a  soul 
exalted  with  grand,  glorious  aims,  Avith  immortal  longings,  with 
thoughts  which  sweep  the  heavens,  and  "  wander  through  eter- 
nity." A  pigmy  standing  on  tlie  outward  crust  of  this  small 
planet,  his  far-reaching  spirit  stretches  outwards  to  the  infinite. 

VOL.  I.  c 
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Sarah    g'ives 
Hagar    to 
Abram 

a  Ga.  iv.  24. 
6  Ge.  iii.  17. 

cf/.xii.4;  xvi.  IC; 
xvii.  17. 


"The  father  of 
mankind  sinned 
by  hearkening  to 
Ids  wife,  and  now 
the  father  of  the 
faithful  follows 
his  example. 
How  necessary 
for  those  who 
stand  in  the 
nearest  relations, 
to  take  heed  of 
being  snares,  in- 
stead of  helps,  to 
one  another." — 
Fuller. 

"  Let  him  who 
gropes  painfully 
iu  darkness  or 
uncertain  light, 
and  prays  vehe- 
mently that  the 
dawn  may  ripen 
info  day,  lay  this 
precept  well  to 
heart :  '  Do  the 
duty  which  lies 
near  thee,'  which 
thou  knowest  to 
be  a  duty  !  Thy 
second  duty  will 
already  have  be- 
come clearer." — 
Carlyli. 

d  Spurgeon. 


Hagrar  flees 
from  Sarai 
a  Pr.  XXX.  21—23 
b  1  Pe.  iii.  7. 


"A  thousand 
volumes  written 
against  poly- 
gamy would  not 
lead  to  a  clearer, 
fuller,  conviction 
of  the  evils  of 
that  practice 
'  than    the    story 
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B.C.  1H98.  land  there  alone  finds  rest.  History  is  a  reflex  of  this  double  life, 
Every  ejioch  has  two  a.spects — one  calm,  broa/d,  and  solemn — look- 
ing towards  eternity  ;  the  other,  ax'itated,  petty,  vehement,  and 
confused — looking  towards  time.""  JA/«  find  his  mi.ifa/trs. — In  all 
ages  and  all  countries,  man,  through  the  disposition  he  inherits 
from  our  fir,st  parents,  is  more  desirous  of  a  quiet  and  approving, 
ictiins  to  errors  j  than  of  a  vigilant  and  tender  conscience,  desirous  of  security 
couimitte<l  hy  ; jnstead  of  safety:  studious  to  escape  the  thought  of  spiritual 
than Hociety  sup-  'danger  more  than  the  danger  ifc^elf  :  and  to  induce,  at  any  price, 
pesos.  I  some  one  to  assure  him  confidently  that  he  is  safe,  to  prophesy 

I  unto  him  smooth  things,  '■  and  to  speak  peace,  even  when  there  is 
.lAOp.w/,a>e!,.     !„o  peace." -^ 


under  review 
Bush. 

eCarlyle. 

There  are  more 


Hag^ar  and 
the  augrel 

«  "  First  mention 
of  'augel  of  Je- 
hovah.' In  so- 
\'eral  places  it 
appears  that  tliis 
emissary  of  Je- 
hovali  is  none 
other  than  an 
appearance,  car- 
rying tlie  power 
of  the  Divine 
p  r  e  s  e  n  c  e." — 
A'/orJ. 

b  See  ftlso  Kitto's 
Pict.  Bible. 

c  1  Pe.  ii.  18. 

(I  The  word  pere, 
wild  ass,  is  prob. 
fr.  para,—  to  run 
swiftly. 

«  Rosenmuler, 
Otlitzsch,  ef.  Job 
i.  ;<;  iVu.  xxi.  11; 
Jos.  XV.  8;  Zech. 
xiv.  4. 

f  Martin  Shau. 

V.  fi  — 12.  Bp. 
Netetnn,  Prophe- 
cies, i.  21. 

r.  10—12.  /?. 
Polwhele,  i.  145. 

»'.  11.  Dean  I)e- 
lany.  Rev.  £.ram.. 
ii.  113. 

"  12.  Dr.  Wor- 
Ihinntoii,  Boiil' 
L  c,  i.  419. 


Seer- 
lahai-roi 

n  Ps.  cxxxii. 
Pr.  V.  21. 

b  Sfk.  Comm. 


7—12.  (7)  angel,"  Heb.  Malcnch  =  one  sent :  a  messenger, 
fountain,  sec  ver.  14.  Shur,  pcrh.  Al-jifar,  X.E.  part  of  Wild, 
of  Paran.''  (S)  Hagar,  called  her  by  name.  maid,  reminded 
lier  of  her  station,  duty,  etc.  whence  .  .  thou  ?  fr.  a  pious 
house,  and  .  .  go  ?  to  a  heathen  land,  (it)  Return,"^  dr..  duty 
oft.  calls  us  to  suffer  in  the  way  of  obedience.  (  Kij  I  will,  etc. 
Who  is  this  who  says  "  I  will"  .'  (II)  Ishmael  ^Uod  hcnrrth). 
because  .  .  affliction.  God  knows,  compensates,  sanctifies  our 
trials.  (12)  wild  man,  lit.  "wild  ass  among  men:"''  ref.  to 
wild,  free,  roving  life,  hand  .  .  him,  exactly  descr.  Arabs,  who 
are  descen.  fr.  Ishmael.  dwell  .  .  brethren,  or,  "  to  the  E.  of 
all  his  brothi-en."« 

Is/imarl's  disrciulants.- -Look  at— I.  Their  character  as  here 
foretold.  It  is  said  that—  1 .  They  should  be  wild  men  from  their 
birth.  The  figure  here  used  is  that  of  the  onagra,  a  wild,  untam- 
able animal,  thus  indicating  their  roving  disposition  ;  2.  Their 
hands  should  be  against  mankind.  Enmity  on  their  part  against 
man  ;  ^.  Every  man's  hand  should  be  against  them.  Enmity  on 
man's  part  against  them.  II.  The  remarkable  fulfilment  of  this 
prediction.  At  this  day  the  Bedouin  Arabs  are  at  war,  so  to 
speak,  with  mankind,  and  lead  a  wild,  roving  kind  of  life,  in 
which  robbery  is  a  chief  ]ioint./ 

The pcistrr'ttii  of  Ishmaii. — The  descendants  of  Ishmael  continue 
to  this  day  to  live  in  hostility  to  the  greater  part  of  mankind. 
On  the  margin  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Arabian  Gulf  commerce  has 
exerted  some  influence,  but  the  Eastern  Arabs,  or  Nabatheans, 
ai-e  almost  entirely  freebooters,  living  by  plunder.  Although 
spread  over  a  country  thirteen  hundretl  miles  long  and  twelve 
hundred  miles  broaxl,  they  are  comparatively  secure,  while  those 
who  are  sometimes  h.ardy  enough  to  follow  them  either  die  with 
thirst  or  are  compelled  to  return,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  sick- 
ness. Their  water  is  obtainwl  from  wells,  sunk  amid  the  rocks 
and  plains  which  they  inhabit,  and  known  only  to  themselves. 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  they  have  met  with  from  the 
ancient  As.syrians,  the  Medes.  the  Persians,  and  the  M.acedonians, 
they  have,  from  first  to  last,  maintained  their  independence.  No 
conqueror  has  sul)dued  them  ;  and  they  still,  as  a  memento  of 
Scripture  prophecy,  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  their  brethren. 

13 — 16.  (l.*^)  Lord  .  .  her,  who  app.  in  angelic  foi-m.  Thou, 
(■fc..<^  "  Thou  art  a  Go<l  that  seest  all  things,  and  am  I  yet  living 
and  seeing,  aft.  seeing  God.'"''  (14)  Beer-lahai-roi.'"  "The 
well  of  life  of  vision:  \.c..  where  life  remains  after  vision  of 
God."''     between  .  .  Ber-ed,  site  of  neither  place  known.* 
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(1'))  Abram,  /"/*(■./ he  having  heard  of  words  of  angel  fr.  Hagar. 
(1(5)  was  .  .  old,  lit.  "  a  son  of  80  years." 

JBi'Ucf  hi  the  DivUir  onininc'tcncc  tlic  foundatinyi  of  a  true  and 
earnest  life. — This  text  may  be  regarded  as — I.  The  basis  of  a 
living  creed.  II.  An  incentive  to  a  useful  and  beautiful  life. 
Two  things  are  essential  to  such  a  life — 1.  Sincere  love  of  the 
truth  ;  L'.  Earnest  practice  of  the  truth.  III.  A  restraint  upon  a 
sinful  course.  Let  these  words,  "  Thou  God  seest  me,"  preserve 
you  from — 1.  Unhallowed  thoughts;  2.  Selfish  motives;  3.  For- 
malism and  hypocrisy ;  \.  Despondency  and  unbelief  .i' 

.1  .'ioiix  rehuhe. — A  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  into  a 
neighbour's  cornfield  to  steal  the  ears,  one  day  took  his  son  with 
him,  a  boy  of  eight  years  of  age.  The  father  told  him  to  hold 
the  bag  while  he  looked  if  anyone  was  near  to  see  him.  After 
standing  on  the  fence  and  looking  around,  he  returned  and  took 
the  bag  from  the  child,  and  began  his  guilty  work.  "  Father," 
said  the  boy,  "you  forgot  to  look  somewhere  else."  The  man 
dropped  the  bag  in  a  fright,  and  said,  "Which  way,  child.'" 
supposing  he  had  seen  some  one.  "  You  forgot  to  look  up  to  the 
sky,  to  see  if  God  was  noticing  you."  The  father  felt  this  reproof 
of  the  child  so  much,  that  he  left  the  corn,  returned  home,  and 
never  again  ventured  to  steal,  remembering  the  truth  his  child 
had  taught  him,  that  the  eye  of  God  always  beholds  us. 


c  Ge.  xxiv.  C2; 
XXV.  11. 

d  Rowlands  thinks 
he  has  found  it 
at  Moi/ah/ii.  ab. 
10  his.  S.  of  Bu- 
heibeh.  lHoi, 
water;  being=to 
Beer,  well.  Wil- 
liams, Holy  City, 
i.  4G5. 

e  Ge.  xxi.  2P. 

/Joseph  Carter. 

q  .r.  R.  GouUy. 
B.A. 

V.  1 3  J.  .Tertlins, 
1.  145;  C.S'menn,  ' 
i.  1.31;  Wm.Jay, 
i.  28  ;  /.  //.  New- 
man, iii.  124 ;  Dr. 
H.  Hughes,  Fein. 
Cha.,  i.  lOS. 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 

1 — 5.  (1)  Abram  .  .  nine,  i.e.  13  yrs.  aft.  last-named  event. 
I  .  .  God,"  Heb.  El  Shaddai  =  mighty.  God  all-sufficient.  Abra- 
ham might  need  to  be  now  reminded  of  this,  walk  .  .  me,*  live 
as  in  my  sight,  perfect,'' upright,  sincere.  (2)  make, /(Y.  give. 
It  was  not  betw.  eqnalx.  who  could  inahe  a  cov..  but  God,  on  the 
one  side,  {/ace  it.  (3)  fell  .  .  face,  profound  humility,  and  ado- 
ration. (4)  thou,  .nations, ''multitude  of  nations.  (T))  Abram, 
high  father  {ab.  father;  ram,  high).  Abraham,  high  father 
of  a  multitude. 

The  e.sfabH.s-hi>ie>if  of  the  covenant  between  God  and  Abram. — I. 
Tlie  precondition  of  the  establishment  of  the  covenant  (xv.  and 
xvi.).  II.  The  contents  of  the  covenant  of  promise.  The  name 
Abraham  in — 1.  The  natural ;  2.  The  typical  sense.  III.  The 
covenant  in  the  wider  and  narrower  sense.  IV.  The  covenant 
6ign.« 

C/ianfj/e  of  name. — In  Eastern  counti'ies  a  change  of  name  is  an 
advertisement  of  some  new  circumstance  in  the  history,  rank,  or 
religion  of  the  individual  who  bears  it.  The  change  is  made 
variously  ;  by  the  old  name  being  entirely  drojiped  for  the  new, 
or  by  conjoining  the  old  with  the  new,  or  sometimes  only  a  few 
letters  are  inserted,  so  that  the  altered  t'onn  may  express  the  dif- 
ference in  the  owner's  state  or  jirospects.  It  is  surprising  how 
soon  a  new  name  is  knouTi,  and  its  import  spread  through  the 
country.  In  dealing  with  Abraham  and  Sarah,  God  was  pleased 
to  adapt  His  procedure  to  the  ideas  and  customs  of  the  country 
and  age.  Instead  of  Abram, "  a  liigh  father,"  he  was  to  be  called 
Abraham,  "  a  lather  of  a  multitude  of  nations,"/'  \fJamiiaon, 


Abram's 

name 

changred 

a  Ex.  vi.  3;  Jo.  i. 
18;  Ge.  V.  22;  vl. 
9;  Job  i.  1. 

6  1  K.  ii.  4  ;  2  K. 
XX.  3. 

c  Ep.  iii.  20  ;  Ma. 
V.  48. 

d  Ge.  xii.  2;  xiii. 
16 ;  xxii.  17. 

e  Lange. 

v.\.  Dr.  Whitbv, 
120;  /.  Saiirin, 
i.  243;  /.  Aber- 
nethy,  i.  248;  J- 
Heet'e,  i.  IIG;  Dr. 
Drvxil'ilc,  i.  S-OS; 
J.'Milner.\n.-2^x 
Dr.  Dwiyhl,  i.  103. 

f.  1,  2.  /.  Fair- 
c  tt.  72 ;  R.  P. 
Buddicom,  ii.  22. 
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Canaan 
promised  to 
nim 

a  Matt.  L  fi— 11; 
Beo  also  Bush  in 

&Ho.  li.  10;  Lu. 
i.  .^4,  55;  Ge. 
xxvi.  24;  xxviii. 
13;  Ro.  ix.  7— 9; 
De.  xiv.  2;  xxvi. 

18. 

e  li.  Sibbes,  D.D. 
"  Where  there  is 
any  good  disposi- 
tion, confidence 
begets  faithful- 
ness ;  but  dis- 
trust, if  it  do 
not  produce 
treachery,  never 
fails  to  destroy 
every  inclination 
to  evince  fidelity. 
Most  people  dis- 
dain to  clear 
themselves  from 
tho  accusations 
of  mere  suspi- 
c  i  o  n." — J  a  n  e 
Porter. 

V.   7.     R.    Sihbes, 
2scrs.  J.  Davison, 
Warb.  Lect.,  G8. 
d  Spurgeon. 

circumcision 
instituted 

a  Vs.  ciii.  17.  18. 
b  Ro.  iv.  11;  ii. 
28,  29 :  1  Co.  vii. 
19;  Ph.  iii.  3; 
Col.  li.  2  ;  Ga.  v.  6. 
c  he.  xii.  3;  Lu. 
ii.  21;  Ph.  iii.  5. 
That  "  circumci- 
sion drives  away 
the  Sabbath," 
was  a  Jewish 
maxim;  and 
acted  i;pon  in 
time  of  Christ. — 
Jo.  vii.  22,  23. 

d  Speaker's  Com., 
rf.  Ex.  iv.  24,  26. 

e  Osiander. 

"  Children  have 
more  need  of 
models  than  of 
CTliica."  -Jeuberl. 

V.  9.  10.  N.  Alex- 
ander, Hist.  Errl., 
i  40.'i;  C.Simeon, 
i.  13.3. 

t».10.  W.Reading, 
i.  1. 


6-8.  (fi).  kings.  .  thee,  this  lit.  fulfilled."  (7).for. .  cove- 
nant, lit.  covenant  of  eternity,  (.s).  land  .  .  stranger,  land  of 
thy  sojourn in.i,'s.  I  .  .  God,''  the  object  of  their  worship,  and 
the  source  of  their  pro.sperity. 

Thefailhfiil  rovcnantrr. — I.  The  party  covenanting— God.  "I 
will  be  thy  God."  II.  The  parties  covenanted  with — Abraham 
and  his  seed.  III.  The  substance  of  this  covenant — "'  I  will  be 
a  God  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed."'  IV.  Its  qualities.  1.  Sure;  2. 
Everlasting-  ;  ii.  Peculiar  ;  4.  Most  free  ;  5.  A  covenant  con- 
sisting- mostly  of  spiritual  things.  V.  The  condition  of  the  whole. 
This  though  not  expressed,  is  implied.  "  I  will  be  thy  God ;" 
therefore  thou  shalt  take  Me  for  thy  God.'^ 

Trusting  the  promise.^. — When  a  pious  old  slave  on  a  Virginia 
plantation  was  asked  why  he  was  always  so  sunny-hearted  and 
cheerful  under  his  hard  lot,  he  replied,  '•  Ah,  ma-ssa  I  I  always 
lays  flat  down  on  de  pro/ni.s-r.'i.  and  den  I  pray  straight  up  to  my 
heabenly  Father."  Humble,  happy  soul !  he  was  not  the  first 
man  who  has  eased  an  aching  head  by  laying  it  upon  Gods 
pillows,  or  tho  first  man  who  has  ri.sen  up  the  stronger  from 
a  repose  on  the  unchangeable  word  of  God's  love.  Spiritually 
that  man  was  a  Creesus  ;  for  all  his  soul's  wealth  was  in  the 
currency  of  heaven.  If  you  take  a  Bank  of  England  note  to  the 
counter  of  the  bank,  in  an  instant  that  bit  of  paper  turns  to  gold. 
If  we  take  a  promise  of  God  to  the  mercy-seat,  it  turns  to  what 
is  better  than  gold, — to  our  own  good  and  the  glory  of  our 
Father.*^ 

9—14.  (9)  keep,"  faithfully  observe  thy  duty  in  relation  there- 
unto. (10)  this,  i.r.  the  .<iif/n  of,  etc.  circumcised,*  Heb. 
l/immol.  '■  shall  be  cut  round  about."  (11)  token,  sign,  evidence 
of  faith  on  the  one  part,  reminder  of  promise  on  the  other.  (12) 
eight  days,"^  child  then  old  enough  to  bear  the  operation.  (13) 
born,  i-tr.,  children  of  thy.self,  or  servants.  he  .  .  money, 
bondsman.  (14)  cut  off,  "  it  is  pretty  certain  that  death  in  some 
form  is  intended.  "<* 

The  rite  of  cireiimri.von. — God  introduces  a  sacrament  which, 
viewed  iji  itself  alone,  might  be  regarded  as  involving  disgi-ace. 
I.  But.  on  this  very  account,  it  typifies  the  deep  depravity  of  men, 
in  which  they  are  involved  from  the  coiTuption  of  original  sin, 
since  not  only  some  of  the  members,  but  the  whole  man,  is 
poisoned.  II.  For  the  same  rea.son.  it  confirms  the  promise  of 
the  increase  of  the  race  of  Abraham.  III.  Through  this  sign 
God  intends  to  distinguish  the  people  of  his  possession  from  all 
other  nations.  IV.  He  represents  in  it,  the  spiritual  circumcision 
of  the  heart— the  new  birth." 

Sccuriiifj  ohd'icnce. — The  first  rule  of  the  order  which  St. 
Francis  founded  was  implicit  submission  to  the  superior.  The 
legend  says,  that  one  day  a  monk  proved  refractory,  and  must  be 
subdued.  By  order  of  St.  Francis,  a  grave  was  dug  deep  enough 
to  hold  a  man  :  the  monk  was  put  intd  it ;  and  his  associates 
began  to  shovel  in  the  earth,  while  the  superior  looked  on.  stem 
as  death,  ^\^^en  the  mould  reached  the  knees  of  the  stubborn 
monk,  St.  Francis,  stooping  down,  asked  him.  "Are  you  dead 
yet  ]  is  your  self-will  dea<l  I  do  you  yield  ?'"  Tliere  was  no  answer. 
In  the  grave  there  seemed  to  stand  a  man  with  a  will  as  iron  as 
his  own.  The  burial  continued,  to  the  middle,  to  the  shoulders, 
to  the  lips.     Once  more  St.  Francis  bent  do\\Ti  to  repeat  his  c|uo"> 
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tion,  "  Are  you  dead  yet  ?"  The  suffocating  monk  saw  no  relenting- 
in  the  stem  countenance  of  his  superior.  Resistance  was  useless. 
A  few  moments  more,  and  the  earth  would  cover  him.  Then  the 
iron  will  was  broken  :  the  funeral  was  stayed,  and  the  submissive 
monk  replied,  "  I  am  dead."  The  monk  is  the  tyj)e  of  many, 
some  of  whom  yield  in  the  last  extremity,  and  others  go  into 
eternity  still  raging  against  the  Supreme. 

15 — 17.  (15)  Sarai,  my  x>v\nccss.  Sarah,  ^;r(;ic'f,9.?.  "Her 
limited  pre-eminence  is  to  be  unspeakably  enlarged."  (16)  she 
.  .  nations,  lit.  shall  be  to  nations ;  i.e.  shall  become  nations. 
(17)  fell  .  .  face,  in  adoration,  laughed,"  transjaorted  with 
joy. 

Stirai  and  Sarah. — Her  name  always  one  that  indicated  dignity. 
Consider — I.  Her  old  name,  '•  my  princess,"  limited.  Sarai  to  live 
for  her  hixsbaud  only.  II.  Her  new  name,  '"  i^rincess,"  in  wider 
sense.  He,  the  father  of  the  faithful ;  she,  the  mother.  Now 
stands  in  a  historical  relation  to  the  church. 

Joy,  ffladiu'ss,  and  inirfh. — The  happy  condition  of  the  soul  is 
designated  by  all  these  terms  ;  but  the  joy  and  yladncs.^  lie  more 
internal ;  the  mirth  is  the  more  immediate  result  of  external  cir- 
cumstances. What  creates  joy  and  gladness  is  of  a  pennanent 
nature  ;  that  which  creates  mirth  is  temporary  ;  joy  is  the  most 
vivid  sensation  in  the  soul ;  ffladnes.i  is  the  same  in  quality,  but 
inferior  in  degree  :  joy  is  awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  most 
important  events  in  life  ;  yladncsif  springs  up  in  the  mind  on 
ordinary  occasions  :  the  return  of  the  ^jrodigal  son  awakened  joy 
in  the  heart  of  the  father  ;  a  man  feels  gladness  at  being  relieved 
from  some  distress  or  trouble  :  public  events  of  a  gratifying 
nature  produce  universal  joy  ;  the  relief  from  either  sickness  or 
want  brings  gladness  to  an  oppressed  heart  ;  he  who  is  absorbed 
in  his  private  distresses  is  ill  prepared  to  partake  of  the  mirth 
which  he  is  surrounded  with  at  the  festive  board.'' 

18—22.  (18)  O  .  .  Thee,  perh.  he  feared  the  heir  would  alto- 
gether exclude  Ishmael  fr.  the  blessing  of  God.  (19)  Isaac, 
Heb.  yitzhck.  he  shall  laugh.  I  .  .  covenant,"  already  made,  and 
several  times  re-affirmed.  (20)  heard,  prob.  all.  to  meaning  of 
Ishmael.''  twelve  .  .  beget,  lit.  fulfilled.''  (21)  hut  .  .  Isaac, 
ref .  to  the  Messiah,  this  .  .  year,  at  this  very  time  next  year.'* 
(22)  left  .  .  him,  for  this  occasion.     God  .  .  up,  to  heaven.^ 

The  father  s  prayer. — I.  The  person  who  prayed.  Ishmael's 
father.  1 .  A\Tio  is  so  suitable  as  the  parent  to  pray  ?  He  above 
all  others  knows  the  child's  propensities,  weakness,  hindrances, 
and  capabilities.  Make  each  a  topic  :  2.  "Who  is  so  responsible  ? 
You  are  responsible  for  the  use  of  the  means.  If  you  neglect 
them,  how  dreadful  your  future  !  3.  \ATio  is  so  interested  '  4. 
Who  is  so  likely  to  pray  with  fervour  ?  They  cannot  be  so  dear 
to  others  as  to  you.  By  your  love  for  them,  by  their  love  for  you, 
pray  ye  for  them.  II.  The  petition.  1.  He  does  not  pray  for 
temporal  good  for  him,  except  as  it  flows  out  of  his  spiritual 
blessing  ;  2.  Nor  for  great  spiritual  honours  and  gifts  ;  3.  His 
prayer  had  a  twofold  object.  (1)  God's  glory;  (2)  Ishmael's 
safety.  III.  Was  the  prayer  answered  /  In  all  probability,  yes. 
Address — (1)  Praying  parents;  (2)  Inconsistent  parents;  (3) 
"Unconvertixl  parents./ 

Philip  Henry's ])roniise. — The  following  remark  of  Rev.  Philip 
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Experience  is  the 
most  eloquent  of 
preachers,  but 
she  never  has  a 
largo  congrega- 
tion. 

Sarai's  name 
chang-ed 


i6:  Ps. 


a  Jo.  viii. 
iv.  7. 

"True  joy  is  a 
sober  and  serene 
motion ;  and  they 
are  miserably 
out  that  lake 
laughing  for  re- 
joicing ;  the  seat 
of  it  is  within, 
and  there  is  no 
cheerfulness  like 
the  resolution  of 
a  brave  mind, 
that  has  fortune 
under  its  feet." — 
Seneca. 

"What  is  joy? 
A  sunbeam  be- 
t  w  e  e  n  two 
clouds." — Mde. 
Deluzy. 

"  True  joy  is 
only  hope  put 
out  of  fear." — Ld. 
BrO'ke. 

h  G.  Cabb. 


promise  of  a 
son,  to  be 
called  Isaac 

a  Ko.  ix.  8;  Ga. 

iv.  l.'.S. 

6Ge.  xvi.  11. 
f  Ge.  XXV.  12— IG. 
rfGe.  xxi.  2. 
e.  "The  angel  of 
God  went  up.'' — 
Arab.  "The 
glory  of  the  Lord 
went  up.' — Cha'. 
i.e.  "  The  visible 
majesty  of  Je- 
hovah, the  She- 
kinah,  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Divine 
p  r  e  s  e  nee.'' — 
Bush. 

"The  most  af- 
fecting thought 
to  me,  on  the 
death  of  my 
parents,  was, 
that  I  had  lost 
their  jirayers." — 
!>r.  Spring. 
fR.A.  Griffin. 
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"Truly  thoro  is 
nothing  in  the 
world  HO  blessed 
or  so  sweet  as  iho 
heritjigo  of  chil- 
li r  en."  —  Mrs. 
U'i/i/iaiil. 

g  ( ''leevcr. 

Abraham's 

hou.sehold 
circumcised 

a  I's.  cxix.  tio. 
bJos.  Ant:  i.  13. 
c  Ivo.  17.  20,  21. 
"  Fr.  tliis  eir- 
cuiustance  the 
Arivliians,  and 
other  descend- 
auts  of  Ishmael, 
and  indeed  all 
the  followers  of 
Mohammed,  de- 
fer circumcision 
till  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and 
when  V  occurs  it 
is  made  a  festival 
occa.sicn  of  great 
r  o  j  o  i  c  i  n  g." — 
Bush. 

V.  24.  /.  Donne, 
Wks.,  V.  325. 


Abraham 
visited  by 
three  ang-els 

rt  fi.  r.  JJ  ;  xi.>L.  1. 
b  He.  xiii.  2. 
f  1  Pe.  iv.  9. 
(/xix.  2;  xxiv.  .Ti; 
Ju.  xix.  21;  1  TL 
V.  10. 

Feat  washing, 
Topics,  ii.  8. 
e  ./■.  //.  Jones. 
"Often  has  my 
mind  reverted  to 
the  scene  of  the 
Kood  old  patri- 
arch silting  in 
the  door  of  his 
tent  in  the  heat 
of  the  day.  When 
the  sun  is  at 
the  meridian,  the 
wind  often  be- 
comes softer,  and 
the  heat  more 
oppres.sive ;  and 
then  may  ho  seen 
the  people  seated 
in  the  doors  of 
their  huts,  to  in- 
hale the  breezes, 
and  to  let  them 


Henry,  after  he  had  been  engaged  in  ardent  pi'ayer  for  two  of  his 
children,  that  were  dangeroiislj'  ill.  i.s  so  expressive  of  the  n'tm- 
j)/ii-if  1/  ^iid  tfmI<r>irx.ioi  Christian  faith  and  love,  as  to  recommend 
itself  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  walk  with  God  : — '•  If  the  Lord 
will  be  pleased  to  grant  me  this  my  request  concerning  my 
children.  I  will  not  say  as  the  beggars  at  our  door  used  to  do. 
■  I'll  never  a.-ik  anything  of  Him  again  ;"  but.  on  the  contrary.  He 
shall  hear  oftcner  from  me  than  ever  ;  and  I  will  love  God  the 
better,  and  love  jirayer  the  better  as  long  as  I  live."* 

23—27.  (2:!)  Abraham,  rtr.,  without  the  least  delay.'*  (24) 
Abraham  .  .  nine,  did  not  plead  age  as  an  excuse  for  avoiding 
a  ?ir)rand  ju7i/>/i//  duty.  (2."))  Ishmael  .  .  old,  hence  Arah.^  and 
J/r»7/rtw//nY/rt'«.v  defer  the  rite  to  that  age.*  (2fj)  selfsame  .  .son, 
as  prompt  to  exact  as  to  yield  obedience.  (27 )  all  the  men,  etc.," 
the  command  was  obeyed  without  any  limitation. 

The  mfvtij  of  ohrd'wncc . — A  pointsman  in  Prussia  was  at  the 
junction  of  two  lines  of  railway,  his  lever  in  hand  for  a  ti'ain 
that  was  signalled.  The  engine  was  within  a  few  seconds  of 
reaching  the  embankment,  when  the  man,  on  turning  his  head, 
perceived  his  little  boy  playing  on  the  rails  of  the  line  the  train 
was  to  jiass  over.  '•  Lie  down  ! "  he  shouted  to  the  child  ;  but.  as 
to  himself,  he  remained  at  his  post.  The  train  passed  safely  on 
its  way.  Tlie  father  rushed  forward,  expecting  to  take  up  a 
corpse  ;  but  what  was  his  joy  on  finding  that  the  boy  had  at  once 
obeyed  his  order  !  He  had  lain  down,  and  the  whole  train  passed 
over  him  without  injm-y.  The  next  day  tlie  king  sent  for  th.e 
man,  and  attached  to  his  breast  the  medal  for  civil  courage. 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTEENTH. 

1 — 5.  (1)  Mamre,  .-^/^r  on  xiii.  IS.  and  xiv.  13.  pliihi.<t=:  oak 
grove,  sat  .  .  day,  what  followed  was  no  n'u/Iit  vision.  (2) 
three  men,  two  were  angels,  and  the  third  was  the  Lord." 
stood,  rfc.  their  appearance  sudden,  ran  .  .  them,  eager  to 
tender  hospitality,  bowed,  etc..  saw  a  dignity  in  them,  yet 
knew  not  who  they  were.*  (3)  Lord,  Hcb.  Ailoiui'i  (plural  of 
excellence).  One  prob.  appeared  more  dignified  than  the  others. 
(4)  water  .  .  feet,"^  walking  in  sandals  made  this  custom  neces- 
sary.d  rest,  ///.lean  :  t.r.  recline.  (."))  comfort  .  .  hearts,  lit. 
support  yoiu'  hearts  :  i.f.  refresh  all  the  vital  powers  and  .spirits. 
after  .  .  on,  he  will  entertain,  but  not  hinder,  for  .  .  servant, 
for  rest.  etc..  nothing  more. 

Hospital  It  I/. — Consider  this  virtue  in — I.  Its  source  :  a  kind 
and  generous  heart.  II.  Its  attendant  qualities.  1.  Prompt;  2. 
Admitting  of  no  refusal  ;  S.  L'nsparing.  III.  The  esteem  in 
which  it  is  held.  It  is  — L  Pleasing  to  man.  2.  Approved  of  by 
God.  IV.  The  reward  which  it  brings.  1.  An  angel  may  be 
entertained  unawares ;  2.  Gratitude  in  its  object  is  but  natural 
to  expect.* 

Eaatrvn  linspitaJit;/. — Nothing  is  more  common  in  India  than 
to  see  travellers  and  guests  eating  under  the  shade  of  trees.  Even 
feasts  are  never  held  in  houses.  The  house  of  a  Hindoo  serves 
for  the  purposes  of  sleeping  and  cooking  and  of  shutting  up  the 
j  women,  but  it  is  never  consideied  as  a  sitting  or  dining  room. 
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'•  On  my  return  to  tile  boat.  I  found  the  aga  and  all  his  retinue 
seated  on  a  mat.  under  a  cluster  of  palm-trees,  close  to  the  water. 
Tlie  sun  Avas  then  setting,  and  the  shades  of  the  western  moun- 
tains had  reached  across  the  Nile  and  covered  the  town.  It  is  at 
this  time  the  people  recreate  themselves  in  various  scattered 
gi'oups,  drinking  coffee,  smoking  their  i)ipes,  and  talking  of 
camels,  horses,  asses,  dliouiTa,  caravans,  or  boats./ 

6—8.  (*■))  measures,  lit.  scahs.  A  firaJi  =  ab.  2^  galls,  of  .  . 
meal,  finest  flour,  cakes  .  .  hearth,  thin  cakes  placed  on 
ground  fr.  wh.  fire  has  been  removed  ;  and  then  covered  with  the 
hot  embers.  (7)  Abraham,  he  himself  made  the  selection. 
dress,  cook,  prepare  for  food,  (s)  butter,  clotted  cream,  milk, 
as  a  beverage,     stood  .  .  tree,  in  watchful  attendance. 

Position,  of  fcnmlrs  hi  tJir  J-Jo.st. — Wlien  we  had  finished  our 
meals  in  the  family  in  which  I  resided  at  Deir  el  Kamr.  and  were 
risen,  the  mother,  daughter,  and  daughter-in-law.  who  had  been 
waiting  at  the  door,  came  in,  and  jiartook  of  what  remained. 
Thus  it  is  in  Syria,  and  thus  it  has  been,  probably,  ever  since 
Abraham,  '•  a  Syrian  ready  to  perish  "  (Deut.  xxvi.  5),  traversed 
these  regions,  dwelling  in  tents ;  when  Sarah,  having  prepared 
an  entertainment  for  three  heavenly  strangers,  did  not  present  it, 
that  being  Abraham's  office  ;  but  stood  at  the  tent  door,  which 
was  behind  him.« 

9—12.  (9)  Sarah,  their  visit  concerned  her.  tent,  the 
tent  assigned  to  her.  (10)  according-  .  .  life,  lit.  ace.  to  the 
living  time.  IMeaning  ambiguous,  lo  .  .  son,  A.  must  have 
begun  to  perceive  who  his  guest  was.  which  .  .  him,  she  was 
out  of  sight.  (11)  ceased  .  .  women,  past  the  time  of  child- 
bearing.  (12)  laughed,"  being  incredulous,  not  knowing  the 
speaker,     within  herself,  silently. 

The  2^(>-iifion  of  woman. — I.  In  ancient  times :  "  behind  the 
door."  Position  of  woman  subordinate  :  waited  at  table :  stood 
behind  her  lord  and  master.  This  is  still  the  case  in  heatheii  and 
eastern  lands.  II.  In  modern  times  :  Christianity  recognises  her 
rightful  station,  brings  her  from  "  behind  the  door,"'  and  places 
her  by  her  husband's  side  as  his  friend,  help-meet,  and  counsellor. 

I  am  made  to  laiigli. — A  woman  advanced  in  years,  under  the 
same  clreiim.tfances,  would  make  a  similar  observation  :  "  I  am 
made  to  laiigli.''  But  this  figure  of  speech  is  also  used  on  any 
ivonilcrfiil  occasion.  Has  a  man  gained  anything  he  did  not 
expect,  he  will  ask.  ''  "WTiat  is  this  ?  I  am  made  to  hnujliy  ^  Has 
a  person  lost  anything  which  the  moment  before  he  had  in  his 
hand,  he  says,  "  I  am  made  to  laugh."'  Has  he  obtained  health, 
or  honour,  or  wealth,  or  a  wife,  or  a  rli'ihl.  it  is  said,  "  He  is  made 
to  laugh."'  "  Ah.  his  mouth  is  now  full  of  Jaiigltfer  :  his  mouth 
cannot  contain  all  that  laughter"  (Ps.  cxxvi.  2). — Bolierfs. 

13—15.  (13)  laugh.  His  knowledge  must  have  shown  A.  who 
He  was.  (14)  Is  ..  Lord,"  Ut.  "Is  anything  too  wonderful 
for  the  Lord  ?"'  (1."))  denied,  prevaricated,  under  cover  of  not 
having  laughed  aloud,  afraid,  recognising  One  who  knew  her 
altogether,     nay  .  .  laugh,  a  mild  rebuke  for  such  a  sin. 

fkirah  reproved  for  her  iinhelhf. — I.  The  reproof  given  to 
Sarah.  In  it  we  notice— 1.  A  just  expostulation  :  2.  A  convincing 
interrogatory  ;  ?>.  A  reiterated  assurance.  II.  The  instruction  to 
"be  gathered  from  it.     It  teaches  us— 1.  What  need  we  have  to 


B.C.  189.S. 

blow  on  their 
almoHt  caked 
bodies. "-/i"/^i''-C.?. 
V.  1.  //.  Wnuiil, 
161  ;  ir.  Heading, 
Hi.  H:i2. 
f  Ile'zoni. 

he  enter- 
tains them 

Bread,  d  if.  kinds, 
and  mode  of  pre- 
paration.- Topiff, 
ii.  •.'■.'-•-'(;. 

Butter.  Robm- 
so7i's  lies.,  ii.  180. 

"Let  not  the 
emphasis  of  hos- 
pitality bo  in  bed 
and  board;  but 
let  truth  and  love 
and  honour  and 
courtesy  flow  in 
all  thy  deeds." — 
Emerson. 

a  Jowett. 

they  renew 
the  promise 
of  a  son 

a  Go.  xvii.  l7; 
Eo.  iv.  18—2-1; 
He.  xi.  11,  12.  10. 
•'The  father 
laughed,  when  a 
son  was  pro- 
mised to  him, 
from  wonder  and 
joy;  the  mother 
laughed  when 
the  three  men 
rene^\-e<l  the  pro- 
mise,from  doubt- 
fulness and  joy. 
The  atigel  re- 
proved lier,  he- 
cause  though 
that  laughter 
was  fi-om  joy, 
yet.  it  was  not  of 
full  faith.  After- 
wards by  the 
same  angel  she 
was  conHrmed  in 
faith  also." — 
AiKjustiiie. 

Sarah 
laug-hed 

a  Ln.  i.  37 ;  J«. 
xxxii.  17;  Ma.  iii. 
it;  xix.  2G. 

"  Of  what  eonse- 
quence  is  it  that 
iinything  should 
be  concealed 
from  man  ?    No- 
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thing  is  lii  Ulcn 
from  Goil ;  Ilrt  is 
present  *n  our 
iniiKisamlconips 
into  tlio  niiilst 
of  our  thouRlits. 
Comes,  (io  I  say? 
— as  if  IIo  wore 
ever  absent ! '' — 
Seneca. 

b  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 


V.  14.     //.   Owen, 
Scrip.  Mir.,  i.  4y. 


the  angrels 

fo  tovrards 
odom  I 

I 

T  •'There  is  a 
Jrad .  tliat  he 
went  as  far  as 
Capliar  -  beruflia, 
fr.  wh.  the  Dead 
Sea.  is  visil)lo 
through  a  ra- 
vine."—  Speaier's 
Com. 

b  De.  xxxii.  4G; 
17.  9,  10;  vi.  7; 
Jos.  xxiv.  15;  Ps. 
cxi.x.  1»  ;  Pr.  vi. 
'Ill;  Ep.  vi.  4. 

r  Ez.  xvi.  49,  50  ; 
Ja.  V.  4. 

if  Je.  xvii.  10; 
He.  iv.  13. 

e  Mai.  iii.  1 ;  Ib. 
ix.  6,  LXX. 

//.  //.  Ecant. 

"  Confidence  in 
another  man's 
virtue  is  no 
slight  cvidenc? 
of  a  man's  own." 
Uonlatyne. 


g  Cheever. 


Abraham 
intercedes 
for  Sodom 
u  Je.  xii.  1 ;   Ez. 
XXi.  3;  Uc.  X.  TJ. 
b  Nu.  xvi.  TI;   2 
B  xxiv.  17. 


priianl  aj^ainst  the  workings  of  unbelief ;  2.  How  ready  God  is 
to  mark  tlie  good  in  our  actions,  while  He  casts  a  veil  over  the 
evil  which  accompanies  it  ;  3.  ^\^^at  a  mercy  it  is  to  have  our 
secret  sins  detected  and  rei)roved  ;  4.  How  essential  to  our  best 
interests  is  a  right  knowledge  of  God.* 

D'lrinc  poirrr  and  prorldrnrr. — The  Rev.  Henry  Venn,  during 
a  thunder.storm,  when  his  children  expressed  some  alarm  at  the 
loudness  of  the  thunder,  and  the  vividness  of  the  lightning,  took 
them  up  with  him  to  a  window,  where  they  could  observe  most 
distinctly  the  progress  of  the  storm.  He  then  expatiated  to  them 
upon  the  power  of  that  God  whose  will  the  thunder  and  lightning 
obeyed.  He  assured  them  that  the  lightning  could  injure  no 
one,  unless  by  the  express  permission  of  that  God  who  directed 
it.  He  taught  them  to  fear  His  i)Ower,  and  adore  His  majesty, 
and  finished  His  atldrcss  to  them  by  kneeling  down  and  solemnly 
adoring  that  God  whose  perfections  they  had  seen  so  signally 
displayed. 

16—22.  (in)  looked,  sign  of  their  intention,  went .  . 
way,"  l)oth  fr.  courtesy  and  respect.  ,  (17)  said,  a  solilofjuy. 
thing  .  .  do,  that  I  have  purposed  to  do.  (IS)  seeing",  rfc, 
having  bestowed  this  great  mercy,  shall  I  withhold  the  less.  (19) 
know,  etc.,  the  disclosure  of  Sodom's  doom  will  not  make  him 
reckless  through  fear  :  but  act  together  with  my  friendly  con- 
fidence— as  a  motive  to  induce  greater  parental  care,  com- 
mand, etc.,''  A.'s  obedience  paved  the  way  to  the  greatne.=s  ref. 
to  in  V.  18.  (20)  cry,  sec  on  iv.  10.  great,  calls  aloud  for 
punishment,  grievous,"  heavy  (21)  altogether,'*  the  whole 
of  the  people,  know,  whom  to  accept  for  punishment.  (22) 
men,  the  two  angels.  Lord,  the  third.  "  The  messenger  of  the 
covenant." « 

Ginl'i  commcnilntHin  of  Ahvaham. — Observe— I.  WTiat  the  Lord 
declares  concerning  Abraham — "  I  know  him."'  A  mere  know- 
ledge is  not  what  is  here  implied ;  but  a  knowledge  of  love.  II. 
The  commendation  implied  in  the  text — '"  that  he  will  com- 
mand,'" etc.  Here  we  have  God's  explicit  declaration,  that  it  is 
an  important  duty  of  parents  to  give  their  children  scriptural 
instruction.  III.  The  great  blessings  resulting  from  the  proper 
exercise  of  parental  authority.  IV.  Tliat  the  proper  exerci.se  of 
such  authority  is  tlie  medium  through  which  the  Lord  will  fulfil 
His  promise./ 

A  good  example. — Sir  Thomas  Abney  was  the  beloved  friend  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  "Watts,  who  found  in  his  house  an  asylum  for 
more  than  thirty-six  years.  Tliis  knight  was  not  more  distin- 
guished by  his  hospitality  than  his  piety.  Xeither  business  nor 
pleasure  inten-upted  his  observance  of  public  and  domestic  wor- 
ship. Of  this  a  remarkable  instance  is  recorded  :  upon  the  even- 
I  ing  of  the  day  that  he  entered  on  his  office  a.s  lord  mayor  of 
1  London,  without  any  notice,  he  withdrew  from  the  public 
assembly,  at  Guildhall,  after  supper,  Avent  to  his  house,  there 
perforine<i  family  worship,  and  then  returned  to  the  company.^ 

23—26.  (23)  near,"  intimate  communion.  destroy  .  . 
I  wicked,*  in  this  world  the  righteous  often  sufPer  through  the 
I  wicked.  (24)  fifty,"^  with  the  largest  charity  A.  does  not  suppose 
I  there  are  more  than  these  in  -wicked  Sodom.  (2."})  that,  etc..^ 
"  There  is  no  grander  t€.stimony  on  record  to  the  majesty  of  the 
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moral  sense  in  man."'  (20)  spara  .  .  sakes,/  of  how  much 
blessing  to  the  ^^'orld  are  the  righteous  in  it ! 

'The  ponu-v  of  intcrrcssion. — How  came  Abraham  to  be  qualified 
for  this  intercession  ?  Why  is  it  he,  and  not  Lot,  who  thus  inter- 
cedes ?  Jioth  were  religious  men.  Observe — I.  A  man's  praying 
power  is  not  an  arbitrary  thing,  bat  the  result  of  long  antecedent 
spiritual  processes.  1.  God  does  not  even  impart  His  confidence 
to  Lot :  He  merely  sends  messengers  to  save  him  ;  2.  Suppose 
that  Lot  had  been  made  acquainted  with  Jehovah's  purpose,  could 
he  have  interceded  like  Abraham  l  No  ;  he  was  not  prepared  to 
do  so.  II.  Tlie  praying  power  of  a  man  is  conditioned  upon  the 
circumstances  l)y  which  he  suiTounds  himself.  Abraham  at 
Mamre,  Lot  at  Sodom  !  This  alone  explains  how  much  Lot 
needed  Abraham's  prayers,  and  how  Abraham  was  in  a  position 
to  offer  them.  III.  Even  when  God  vouchsafes  to  visit  man, 
how  much  of  its  spiritual  blessing  depends  ujion  his  own  cha- 
racter and  circumstances.  Lot  receives  divine  guests,  but  how  ? 
In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  hellish  night  scenes  recorded. 
"WTiat  a  contrast  this  to  Abraham.  "Was  Lot,  then,  qixalified  to 
pray  like  Abraham  ?  IV.  The  comparison  between  the  interces- 
sion of  Abraham  and  the  pleadings  of  Lot,  when  the  angels 
sought  to  deliver  him.  V.  Tlie  nari'ow,  selfish,  self-willed  prayer 
of  Lot  was  answered ;  the  holy,  Christian-like  intercession  of 
Abraham  was  unavailing.  Zoar  was  spared,  Sodom  destroj'cd. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  criterion  of  a  right  or  a  wrong  prayer,  that  it 
does  not  receive  the  kind  of  answer  we  ask.  Conclusion — (1) 
AMiat  a  moral  sublimity  there  is  in  the  character  of  a  man  like 
Abraham ;  (2)  What  grandeur  is  there  in  a  good  man's  in- 
tercession !  3 

The  eye  of  God. — How  di'eadful  is  the  eye  of  God  on  him  who 
wants  to  sin  !  Do  you  know  about  Lafayette,  that  great  man 
who  was  the  friend  of  Washington  ?  He  tells  us  that  he  ■\\as  once 
shut  up  in  a  little  room  in  a  gloomy  prison  for  a  great  while.  In 
the  door  of  his  little  cell  was  a  very  small  hole  cut.  At  that  hole 
a  soldier  was  placed  day  and  night  to  watch  him.  All  he  could 
see  was  the  soldier's  eye ;  but  that  eye  was  ahrays  there.  Day 
and  night,  every  moment  when  he  looked  up,  he  always  saw  that 
eye.  Oh  !  he  says,  it  was  di'eadful !  There  was  no  escape,  no 
hiding  :  when  he  lay  down,  and  when  he  rose  up.  that  eye  was 
watching  him.  How  dreadful  will  the  eye  of  God  be  upon  the 
sinner,  as  it  watches  him  in  the  eternal  world  for  ever  I'' 

27 — 31.  (27)  dust,  cfe.<^  dust  in  my  origin,  ashes  in  my  end.'' 
(28)  there  .  .  five,  for  the  presence  of  fifty,  to  need  of  five,  if 
I  find,  etc.,  A.  gains  this  concession  too.  (29)  spake,  and  is 
heard  once  more.  (30)  thirty,  fr.  five  A.  comes  to  ten  :  but  he 
leaves  off  adding  '-wilt  thou  destroy,"  etc."  (31)  twenty,  A. 
takes  ofE  another  ten. 

Abraham'!^  'intevce.mon  for  Sodom. — I.  The  basis  of  his  inter- 
cession. 1.  Tlie  value  of  purity;  2.  God's  justice.  IT.  Tlie 
earnestness  of  the  intercessor.  Tliis  is  seen  in — 1 .  Tlie  responsible 
position  he  took  upon  himself  :  and  took  upon  himself  Avillingly 
too  ;  2.  The  depraved  characters  for  whom  intercession  was  made: 
3.  His  repeated  attempts.  III.  The  failure  of  his  intercession. 
This  resulted  fi'om— 1.  His  ignorance  of  sin  in  all  its  aspects;  2. 
From  an  inadequate  conception  of  God's  mercy." 

God  Ivre-nstihlc, — As  you  stood  some  stonny  day  upon  a  sea- 
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cJe.  V.  1. 
rf  Job  vKi.  20;  Is. 
iii.     10,    11;    Pa. 
Iviii.       11  ;      Job 
xxxiv.     17;     Bo. 
iii.  fi;  Is.  IviL  1. 
«  Alfm-d. 
/Ez.  xxii.  30. 
g  11.  Alton,  D.D. 
"  If  once  we  are 
I  sure    God    haih 
done     a      tiling, 
I  there  is  no  room 
]  left  to  dispute  its 
i  equity."  —  Baly- 
I  burton. 

I  V.  2.5.  J.  Donne, 
\  \yks..\\.-lW,;Abp. 
j  Tilb:lsm,vm.  179. 
"  Pity  is  to  many 
!  of  the  unhappy  a 
source  of  comfort 
in  hopeless  dis- 
tresses, as  it 
contributes  to  re- 
commend them 
I  to  themselves  by 
'  proving  that  they 
I  have  not  lost  the 
regard  of  others; 
and  heaven 
seems  to  indicate 
the  duty  even  of 
I  barren  com- 
pasfiion,  by  in- 
I  cliuiug  us  to 
1  weep  for  evils 
!  which  we  cannot 
[  remedy." — Juhn- 

S071 

"  How  different 
isthe  ready  hand, 
I  tearful  eye,  and 
I  soothing  voice, 
from  the  osten- 
tatious appear- 
ance which  is 
called  pity."  — 
Jane  Porter. 
It  J.  Todd,  D.D. 

aLu.  xviii.  1. 
b  Ge.  iii.  19;  Is. 
vi.  5;  Lu.  V.  8; 
Job  iv.  19. 
c  Jiiikin  Jones. 
"Pity  and  for- 
bearance, and 
long  suiTerance 
and  fair  inter- 
pretation, and 
excusing  our 
brother  and 
taking  in  the 
best  sense,  .and 
passing  the  gen- 
tlest sentence, 
are  as  certainly 
our  duty,  and 
owing    to  every 
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person  that  doo.s 
ofToiKi  mid  can 
rcpont.  as  i-alliiifr 
to  acoiuiu  can  bo 
owitif,'  to  the  law,  j 
and  Hi'o  llriit  to  I 
lie  pai  I;  and  ho 
that  docs  not  sol 
is  an  unjust  per-1 
son." — J.  Taylor. 

V.  27.  T.  UaHeri/, 
ilot-n.  Ex.,   .  3C0. 

d  Dr.  Guthrie. 

a  Ju.  vi.  y9;  Is. 
Uv.  8;  Ja.  V.  16. 

hJ.  Parker,  D.D. 

V.  .32.  /?/).  loicth. 
'.'SI;  C.  Siinenn.  i. 
1.50;  /.  Ilordern, 
188. 

"  Pity  is  a  sense 
of  our  own  mis- 
fortunes in  those 
of  another  man: 
it  is  a  sort  of 
foresight  of  the 
disasters  which 
may  befall  our- 
selves. We  as- ' 
sist  others  in ! 
order  that  they 
may  assist  us  on 
lilje  occasions ; 
BO  that  the  ser- 
vices we  offer  to 
the  unfortunate 
are  in  reali'y  so 
manyanlifipated 
kindnesses  t  o 
ourselves."  —  La 
Rochefoucauld. 

"It  is  easy  to 
condemn ;  it  is 
better  to  pity." — 
Abbott. 


two  anerels 
visit  Liot  in 
Sodom 


b  Ln.  xxlv.  28. 

e  E.  Carpenter. 

"  The  houses  of 
holy  men  are  full 
of  these  heavenly 
spirits  whom 
they  know  not: 
tbey  pitch  their 


cliflF,  and  marked  the  piant  billow  rise  from  the  deep  to  rijsli  on 
with  foaming  crest,  and  throw  it-<olf  tlmndoring  on  the  tremlding' 
shore,  did  you  ever  fancy  that  you  could  stay  its  course,  and  liiirl 
it  back  to  the  depths  of  ocean  .'  Diil  you  ever  stand  l>eneatli  the 
leaden,  lowering  cloud,  and  mark  the  lightning'.s  leap,  as  it  shot 
and  flashed,  dazzling  athwart  the  gloom,  and  think  that  you 
could  grasp  the  bolt,  and  change  its  path .'  Still  more  foolish 
and  vain  his  thought,  wlio  fancies  that  he  can  arrest  or  tuni 
aside  the  purpose  of  God.  saying.  "  What  is  the  Almighty,  that 
we  should  serve  Him  .'  Let  us  l)reak  His  bands  asunder,  and 
cast  away  His  cords  from  us."'  Break  His  bands  asunder  !  How 
He  that  .sitteth  in  the  heavens  .shall  laugh  1  <^ 

32,  33.  (:52)  oh  let,  ftc."  he  trembles  for  himself  as  he 
proceeds,  ten,  to  so  few  are  the  fifty  reduced.  I  wiU  not,  rtr., 
so  trn  righteou.s  people  would  have  saved  the  city!  (83)  Lord 
.  .  way,  A.  would  feel  that  he  could  not  urge  his  intercession 
further,     and  .  .  place,  his  home  beneath  the  oaks  at  Mamre. 

AhraJuuit  plctuUtuj  for  Smlom. — From  this  interesting  record  W3 
learn — I.  That  God  holds  inque.st  upon  the  moral  condition  of  a 
city.  II.  That  God  is  accessible  to  liuman  appeal.  III.  That 
the  few  can  serve  the  many.  Abraham,  one  man.  can  save 
Sodom :  ten  righteous  men  can  save  a  city.  IV.  That  human 
prayer  falLs  below  Divine  resources.  If  Abraham  had  said  "  for 
mij  sake,"  who  knows  what  great  answer  God  might  not  have 
given .'  * 

Where  /.«  Gnd  not? — During  the  American  war  a  British  officer, 
walking  out  at  sunrising.  observed  at  some  distance  an  old  man, 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  taking  aim  at  some  game.  When  come 
up  to  him.  the  officer  took  him  by  the  arm.  and  .said.  ""  "Wliat  are 
you  about.'"  The  old  man  made  no  reply,  but  waved  his  hand 
expressive  of  his  desire  for  him  to  stand  at  a  distance.  This  not 
satisfying  the  inquirer,  he  repeated  the  question,  when  the 
native  again  waved  his  hand.  At  length,  somewhat  astonished, 
the  officer  said,  '■  You  old  fool,  what  are  you  about  J"  To  which 
he  answered.  '"I  am  worshipping  the  Great  Spirit."  The 
question  was  then  asked.  "■  Where  is  he  to  be  found.'"  To  which 
the  old  man  replied.  ''Soldier  I  where  /.«  he  not?"'  and  with  such 
energy  of  expression  as  made  the  officer  confess  he  should  never 
forget  it  to  his  dying  day. 


CHAPTER  THE  NINETEENTH. 

1 — 3.  Cl)  gate,  gates  of  anc.  cities  of  E.  were  used  a?  public 
promenades,  markets,  courts  of  justice,  etc.  (2)  and  he  said, 
efe.."  no  inns  in  those  days.  Strangers  dependent  on  private 
hospitality,  street,*  Jit.  "the  broad  open  place."  Not  an 
unusual  thing  to  spend  the  night  in  open  air.  Wai'm  climate. 
(3)  feast,  lit.  banquet,  i.e.  more  than  an  ordinary  meal. 

The  angel' it  vi.^it  to  Lot. — I.  The  danger  attendant  upon  a  good 
man  in  whatever  condition.  II.  Religious  contemplation  a.s  a 
]  security  to  the  soul.  III.  Tlie  method  of  the  Divine  interposition. 
IV.  The  sejjaration  which  is  to  take  place  when  the  Divine  inter- 
position is  rejected." 

Eastern  j/o.ijntaliti/, — We  dismounted  at  the  Oda,  a  lodgings 
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house  for  travellers,  in  the  village  of  Cooselare,  or  Cuselare.  It 
was  certainly  not  a  palace,  for  we  shared  it  with  our  horses,  and 
there  were  holes,  called  windows,  without  glass  or  shutters  ;  but 
the  hospitality  of  our  hosts  more  than  compensated  for  every- 
thing else.  We  had  trakana  soup,  pilau,  cheese,  and  petmes.  and 
sui-prised  were  we  to  see  our  table-cloth,  or  table-skin,  soon  after 
laid,  the  pancake  bread  placed  all  around,  and  the  smoking 
viands  in  the  midst.  It  was  the  more  surprising,  since  we  were 
unexpected  guests ;  and,  as  the  village  seemed  WTetchedly  poor, 
we  ventured  to  ask  an  exj^lanation,  and  we  learned  that  our  fare 
was  the  contribution  of  many  families — the  trakana  soup  was 
supplied  by  one,  the  pilau  by  a  second,  the  petmes  by  a  third,  the 
bread  by  a  fourth ;  but  all  were  emulous  to  feed  the  famished 
strangers,  with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  i^ossible ;  and  these  were 
Turks  I '2 

4 — 8.  (4)  before  .  .  down,  they  had  not  long  been  there. 
men  .  .  quarter,  their  sin  was  open,  shameless,  general.  (")) 
and.  they  called,  etc.,"  their  sin  so  vile  as  known  only  by  the 
name  of  the  city  abandoned  to  it.''  (0)  shut  .  .  him,  both  that 
his  guests  might  be  safe,  and  not  hear  of  the  insults  proposed. 
(7)  and  said,  etc.,  gentle  expostulation.  (8)  behold, <-'  etc.. 
proposing  oiae  sin  to  avoid  another.  Mixed  character  of  good 
men.     therefore  .  .  roof,  for  hospitable  treatment. 

Sin  a  dclt/.^itiii. — Transport  yourself  to  such  scenes  as  Hogarth 
painted.  Here  is  a  man  in  a  damp,  dark  cell,  seated  on  a  heap 
of  straw,  and  chained  like  a  wild  beast  to  the  wall.  He  smiles, 
sings,  laughs ;  the  straw  is  a  throne :  his  bare  cell,  a  palace ; 
these  rough  keepers,  obsequious  courtiers ;  and  he  himself,  a 
monarch,  the  happiest  of  mortals,  an  object  of  envy  to  cro^^^led 
kings.  Strange  delusion !  Yet  is  that  man  not  more  beside 
himself  who,  with  a  soul  fomied  for  the  purest  enjoyments, 
delights  in  the  lowest  pleasures ;  who,  content  with  this  poor 
world,  rejects  the  heaven  in  his  offer;  who,  surest  sig'n  of 
insanity,  hates  in  a  heavenly  Father  and  a  Saviour  those  who 
love  him ;  who,  in  love  with  sin,  hugs  his  chains ;  lying  under 
the  wrath  of  God,  is  merry,  sings,  and  dances  on  the  thin  crust 
that,  ever  and  anon  breaking  beneath  the  feet  of  others,  is  all 
that  separates  him  from  an  abyss  of  fire .' 

9 — 11.  ('.))  stand  back,  lit.  "come  near,  farther  off."  this 
.  .  sojourn,  wh.  was  indeed  Lot's  great  mistake,  judge,"  this 
prob.  not  the  only  in.stance.  (10)  men,  who  knew  all,  and  heard 
the  commotion,  pulled  .  .  door,  rescued  the  old  man.  Kind- 
ness repaid.  (11)  and  .  .  blindness,'' Heb.  ha.s.s'ariccrim.  dnzzled 
blindnesses."^ 

TJte  .'icriptiiral  sif/>i.<t  that  the  jiKhpnent  i-i  veil)-  (on  v.  9 — 1-i). 
— I.  Tliat  God  abandons  men  or  communities  to  outbreakings 
and  presumptuous  sins.  II.  That  warnings  and  chastisements 
fail  to  produce  their  effect,  and  especially  when  the  person  grows 
harder  under  them.  III.  That  God  removes  the  good  from  any 
community :  so  before  the  flood,  so  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  IV.  The  deep  security  of  those  over  whom  it  is 
suspended."^ 

Efect.'i  of  sin. — We  might  illustrate  the  evil  of  sin  by  the 
following  comparison :  "  Supi^ose  I  were  going  along  a  street. 
and  were  to  dash  my  hand  through  a  large  pane  of  glass,  what 
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tents  in  ours,  and 
visit  us  when  wo 
see  not ;  and, 
when  we  feel 
not,  protect  us. 
It  is  the  honour 
of  God's  saints 
to  he  attended 
hy  angels." — ISp. 
HaH. 

lip.  Cocpe.r,  Brief 
E.tpos. :  Bp.  HaU, 
Con  tern.;  W. 
\yhaMv,  Proto., 
211. 
d  Arundell. 

the  sin  of 
Sodoin 

a  Eo.  i.  24—27; 
Jn.  xix.  22;  Jude 
7  ;  Is.  iii.  9. 

6  Le.  xviii.  22. 

c  Ko.  iii.  8. 

V.  8.  N.  Alex- 
ander, Uist.  EccL, 
i.  415. 

"  Use  sin  as  it 
will  use  jou; 
spare  it  not,  for 
it  will  not  spare 
you ;  it  is  your 
murderer,  and 
the  murderer  of 
the  world:  use  it, 
therefore,  as  a 
murderer  should 
be  used." — R. 
BaXttr. 


the  men  of 

Sodoin 

struck  blind 

a  Kx.  ii.  14. 

b  i  K.  vi.  IS;  Ac. 

xiii.  11. 

c  "with  fatuity  of 

vision  "      (Clial ), 

"  with  illusions  " 

(Sijr). 

dA  Gasman,  D.D. 

r.  11.    J.  Satirin, 

i.  270. 

"  If    the   people 

be   led  by  laws, 

and     uniformity 

sought      to      be 

f.'iven    them    by 

punishments, 

they  will  try  to 

avoid  the  punish- 

meut,   but    have 

no       sense      of 
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■hame.''  —  Con- 

faciu*. 

"Punishmont, 

that  is  tho  justice 

for  the   unjust." 

Attqustiiie. 

e  J.  Iiiijlis 

Lot  beingr 
■warned 
warns  his 
relatives 

a  Ma.  ziii.  49,  SO. 

6  2  Pe.  ii.  6—8. 

e  Lu.  xvii.  28,  29; 
1  Til.  V.  3. 

d  Lu.  xxiv.  11 ; 
Ex.  ix.  21. 

«  /.  Bums,  D.D. 

ti.l4.  Dr.Jortin, 
iv.  41;  W.  A. 
Otinn,  116;  J 
Uariott.  .371  ; 
fip.  Maitbv,  i. 
245. 

""Whatever  is 
worthy  to  be 
loved  for  any- 
thing is  worthy 
of  preservation. 
A  wise  anil  dis- 
passionate legis- 
lator, if  any  such 
should  ever  arise 
among  men,  will 
not  condemn  to 
death  him  who 
has  done  or  is 
likely  to  do  more 
service  than  in- 
jury to  society. 
Blocks  and  gib- 
bets are  the 
nearest  objects 
with  leRialatcrs, 
and  their  busi- 
ness is  never 
wiih  hopes  or 
with  virtues." — 
Landor. 

"It  ia  hard,  but 
U  is  excellent,  to 
find  the  right 
knowledce  o  f 
when  correction 
is  necessary  ami 
when  grace  doth 
most  avail."  — 
a.  Sidney. 

"  If  thou  hast 
fear  of  those 
who     command 


hann  would  I  receive  ?  " — "  You  would  be  punished  for  breaking 
the  glaiJs." — ■"  Would  that  be  all  tho  harm  I  should  receive/" — 
'■  Your  hand  would  be  cut  by  the  glass." — "  Yes ;  and  so  it  is 
with  sin.  If  you  break  Goils  laws,  you  shall  be  punished  for 
breaking  them  ;  and  your  soul  is  hurt  by  tlio  very  act  of  breaking 
them,  "e 

12 — 14.  (12)  here  .  .  besides?"  in  the  city,  other  than  in 
this  house  :  any  connected  by  marriage,  bring'  .  .  place,  better 
had  he  never  entered  it.  (I. '5)  for,  r^'.,*  shows  God"s  view  of 
the  sin  of  Sodora.  (It)  Lot  .  .  out/  he  believed  the  warning, 
and  warnerl  others,  but  .  .  law,''  men  of  Sodom.  His  warning 
too  strange  to  be  true. 

The  city  of  dfstrnrtion. — The  spiritual  city  of  destruction,  like 
Sodom  of  old— I.  Is  under  the  rule  and  authority  of  the  devil. 
II.  Is  in  direct  hostility  and  open  rebellion  towards  God.  III. 
Has  its  laws  and  statutes.  But  these  are  all  evil.  Laws — 1.  Of 
worldly  honour ;  2.  Pride  and  arrogance  ;  3.  Polluted,  in  harmony 
with  base  passions.  IV.  Has  its  streets  and  squares.  It  is 
divided  into  four  parts — 1.  The  sceptical;  2.  The  profligate; 
3.  Tlie  worldly;  4.  The  formally  religious.  V.  Is  doomed,  and 
will  perish.' 

The  fall  of  thp  liosn-hrrg. — "  Good  morning,  neighbour ;  we  are 
likely  to  have  a  fine  day,"  said  a  young  Swiss  peasant  to  his  old 
neighljour,  who  was  sitting  idly  at  his  cottage  door,  basking  in 
the  rays  of  the  early  sun.  "  Time  we  should  have  a  fine  day ;  it 
has  been  wet  enough  lately,"  growled  the  old  man."  "  Have 
you  heard  the  report.'"  rejoined  the  other;  '"those  who  were  up 
the  earlie-st  this  morning  declare  that  they  saw  the  top  of  old 
Ross-berg  move."  '■  Indeed  I  like  enough,  like  enough,"  said  the 
old  man ;  •'  mark  my  words,  and  I  have  often  said  so  before :  I 
shan't  live  to  see  it,  but  those  who  are  now  young  will  not  be  as 
old  as  I  am  before  the  top  of  yonder  mountain  lies  at  its  foot." 
••  The  saints  forbid ! "  ejaculated  the  other,  crossing  himself 
devoutly ;  "at  least  I  hope  it  will  not  be  in  my  day."  This  con- 
versation took  place  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  ISOti,  in  tho 
little  village  of  Goldau,  in  the  canton  of  Zug.  This  village  was 
beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Ross- 
berg,  near  the  Lake  of  Zug.  Though  the  season  was  advanced, 
ever;)'thing  in  nature  was  verdant  a.s  well  as  luxui-iant ;  for  the 
summer  hafi  been  unusually  wet,  though  it  had  no^v  given  place 
to  lovely  weather,  ripening  the  corn  and  the  grapes,  which  hung 
in  rich  profusion  on  every  side.  That  harve,st  and  that  vintage, 
however,  were  never  to  be  gathero<l  in  by  the  simple  peasants  of 
the  valley.  Tlie  heavy  rains  had  overcharged  the  springs  of 
water  within  the  mountain,  and  loosened  the  ground  above. 
The  upper  part  of  the  mountain,  fonned  of  rounded  pieces  of  old 
rock,  cemented  togetlier  by  clay,  became  loosened  by  the  water 
within,  and,  giving  way,  fell  headlong  into  the  valley,  and  buried 
the  entire  village,  with  many  of  its  inhabitants,  under  its 
weight.  The  old  man,  who  had  often  confidently  declared  that 
he  expected  such  an  accident,  sat  composedly  in  his  cottage 
smoking  his  pipe,  when  the  young  man,  running  by.  told  him 
that  the  mountain  was  falling.  Tlie  old  man  rose,  looked  out  of 
doors,  said  that  he  had  time  to  fill  another  pipe,  and  went  back 
into  his  house.  He  suffered  for  his  recklessness.  The  young  man 
continued  flying,  and  at  length  escaped,  though  with  difficulty, 
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for  he  was  often  thro^\^l  do^v^la  by  the  trembling  of  the  earth. 
"Wlien  he  looked  l)ack,  the  old  man's  house,  with  its  owner,  was 
carried  off.  Such  infatuation  seems  incredible,  yet  his  conduct 
is  recorded  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

15 — 17.  (!•■))  when  .  .  arose,  the  dawn  striking  up.  then 
,  .  Lot,"  who  was  endangering  himself  by  persuading  others. 
take  .  .  here,  save  whom  you  can,  if  you  cannot  save  all  you 
would,  lest  .  .  city,''  justice  delays  while  you  tarry.  (Iti) 
lingered,  not  willing  to  leave  any  behind,  they  .  .  forth,' 
using  a  gentle  and  merciful  violence.  (17)  life,'*  lit.  thy  soul. 
plain,  which  he  had  once  so  coveted,  mountain,^  i.e.  Mts.  of 
Moab. 

Etica2>e  for  thy  life. — I.  Tou  must  escape  for  your  life, — the 
life,  not  of  the  body,  but  of  the  soul.  1 .  The  everlasting  welfare 
of  your  soul  is  in  danger ;  2.  To  effect  your  deliverance,  you 
must  escape  yourselves  ;  3.  You  must  be  in  earnest ;  4.  You  must 
sacrifice  everything  that  stands  in  your  way.  II.  Look  not 
behind.  I.  He  who  has  once  left  this  sinful  world  ought  to 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  return ;  2.  Look  not  behind  you,  for  the 
sake  of  your  former  companions ;  3.  Look  not  back  to  relieve 
yourself  of  the  sense  of  guilt  which  Aveighs  upon  you ;  4.  Look 
not  behind,  lest  you  should  never  advance  beyond  your  present 
position.  III.  Stay  not  in  all  the  plain.  Delay  not — 1.  In  hope 
of  a  better  oj^portunity ;  2.  In  reliance  upon  yoiu:  good  inten- 
tions; 3.  Because  you  have  begun  to  attend  to  religion;  4. 
Though  you  have  been  brought  to  feel  deejjly  about  religion ; 
5.  For  a  more  thorough  conviction  of  sin ;  0.  Through  dis- 
couragement and  despondency;  7.  Because  you  ho2)e  you  are  a 
Christian./ 

Fleeing  from  .v?i. — We  often  say,  "  Flee  from  sin  as  from  the 
face  of  a  serpent.'"  Perhaps  very  few  of  you  know  how  a  man 
feels  when,  for  the  fii'st  time,  he  finds  himself,  as  I  remember 
finding  myself,  within  a  few  inches  of  a  serpent — when  he  sees 
the  cobra  di  capella  rearing  its  head  ready  to  strike,  and  knows 
that  one  stroke  of  those  fangs  is  death,  certain  death.  That 
moment  he  experiences  a  varied  passion,  impossible  to  describe. 
Fear,  hatred,  loathing,  the  desire  to  escape,  the  desire  to  kill,  all 
rush  into  one  moment,  making  his  entire  being  thrill.  Now, 
take  two  men  :  one  is  in  the  face  of  that  serpent ;  the  other  is  in 
the  presence  of  the  old  serpent  called  Satan,  the  devil :  one  is  in 
danger  of  the  sting ;  the  other  is  in  danger  of  committing  sin. 
Which  of  the  two  has  most  reason  to  flee?  O  thou  that  art 
tempted  to  sin  this  day  against  God,  flee  from  sin  as  from  the 
face  of  a  serpent :  a  far  deadlier  serpent  is  that  old  serpent  the 
devil  than  the  other.3 

18 — 22.  (18)  Lot  said,  etc.,<^  he  anticipated  danger  in  Moab  ; 
as  once  he  had  hoped  for  safety  in  Sodom.  (19)  cannot  .  .  die, 
wearied  by  events  of  the  night,  he  fears  he  will  not  live  to  reach 
the  mt.  (20)  little  one,  few  people,  few  sins,  unworthy  of 
being  the  subject  of  Divine  justice.  (21)  see  .  .  also,  lit.  I 
have  lifted  up  thy  face.*  (22)  cannot  .  .  thither,'^  the  wicked 
not  to  be  jmnished  till  the  righteous  are  safe.  Zoar  (little), 
formerlj'  Bela.''     Site  not  Irnown. 

Lot  delivei'ed  out  of  Soriflm. — The  advice  to  escape,  which  tihe 
'iDfifels  gave  to  Lot,  may  be  considered  as — I.  Given  to  him.     It 
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thee,  spare  those 
who  obey  thee." 
— lien  Azai. 

Lot  is 
pressed  to 
leave  Sodom 

a  Nu.  xvi.  24,  26, 
Ee.  xviiL  4. 

b  2  Uo.  vi.  2. 

c  He.  i.  14. 

(1  Ps.  xxxiv.  22; 
La.  iii.  22,  Ko. 
ix.  16,  16. 
e  Ma.  xsiv.  16 — 
18;  Ke.  xviii.  14, 
15;  Lu.  ix.  62; 
Ph.  iii.  13,  14. 

"  No  ceremony 
that  to  great  ones 
belongs, — not  tha 
king's  crown,  nor 
tlie  deputed 
sword,  the  mar- 
slial's  truncheon, 
nor  the  judge's 
robe,  become 
them  with  one 
half  so  good  t 
grace  as  mercy 
does."  —  Shake- 
speare. 

f  J.Day,  D.ti. 

"  Kill  sin  before 
it  killi  you  ;  and 
though  it  kill 
yi  ui-  bodies,  it 
shall  not  be  able 
to  kill  your  souls; 
and  though  it 
bring  you  to  the 
grave,  as  it  did 
your  Head,  it 
shall  not  be  able 
to  keep  you 
there." — Baxiir. 

g  ir.  Arthur,  D.D. 


Lot  -wishes 
to  find  a 
refuge  in 
Zoar 

a  Ma.  xvi.  22, 

b  "  It  was  the 
custom  in  the 
E.  to  make  sup- 
plication with 
the  face  to  the 
ground ;       wit*" 
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tho  prayer  was 
granted,  tho  face 
was  sniil  to  bo 
raiseil." — Spk.'s 
Commetitaru. 
«•  1  S.  xxvii.  1; 
Pr.  iii.  5.  a ;  He. 
iv.  15;  Ps.  cxlv. 
19.  ; 

dGe.  xiv.  2. 
tC.  Simeon,  .V..\.\ 

the  fate  of      j 
Lot's  -wife       I 

<7  Ps.  xi.  tl ;  Iiiilo  I 
7:  •-'  Po.  ii.  (i;  Jo.  I 
XX.  1«;  xlix.  ]«;  i 
Lu.  xvii.  28—30;  ' 
Ho.  xi.  8;  Am. 
iv.  11;  Is.  i  9. 
6Lu.  xvii.  31,  32; 
He.  X.  38,  39. 
"  There  was  a 
trad.  wh.  identi- 
fied a  pillar  of 
salt  nr.  tho  Dead 
Sex  with  Lot's 
wife." — /os.  Ant., 
i.  11.  Lyneh 
found  to  the  E. 
of  Usdum,  a  pil- 
lar of  salt,  40-ft. 
high.  It  was 
prob.  that  to  wh. 
Jos.  refers. 
cD.  Thomas,  D.D. 
"The  essence  of 
justice  is  mercy. 
Making  a  child 
suffer  for  wrong- 
doing is  merciful 
to  the  child. 
There  is  no 
mercy  in  letting 
the  child  have 
its  own  will, 
plunging  head- 
long to  destruc- 
tion with  the 
bit  in  its  mouth. 
There  is  no 
mercy  to  society 
or  to  the  criminal 
if  the  wrong  is 
not  repressed 
and  the  right 
vindicated.  We 
injure  the  cul- 
prit who  comes 
np  to  take  his 
l)rop'r  doom  at 
fhi  l)ar  of  justice 
if  wedonotniake 
him  feel  th'\t  ho 
has  done  a  wrong 
thing.  We  may 
deliver  hU  body 
from  the  prison, 
but  not  at  the  ex- 
pecsc  of  justice, 


was — 1.  Most  salutary  :  2.  Most  benevolent.  II.  Aijplicablc  to 
ourselves.  1.  Our  condition  is  very  similar  to  Lot's;  2.  Tlie 
same  advice,  therefore,  is  jiropcr  for  us,  as  for  him.  AVe  should 
have — (1)  Personal  exertion;  (2)  Persevering  diligence.  Ad- 
dress : — (1)  Those  wlio  arc  at  ease  in  Sodom  :  (2)  Those  who  are 
lingering  and  deferring  their  flight ;  (3;  Those  who  are  daily 
running  in  the  way  prescribed.' 

lliibi/.'i  iif  si/i. — The  Arabs  have  a  fable  of  a  miller,  who  was 
one  diiy  awakened  by  having  the  nose  of  a  camel  thrust  into  the 
window  of  a  room  where  he  was  sleeping.  "  It  is  very  cold  out 
here."  said  the  camel.  "  I  onlj'  want  to  get  my  nose  in."  The 
miller  granted  his  request.  After  a  while,  the  camel  asked  that 
he  might  get  his  neck  in :  then  hiij  fore  feet :  and  so.  little  by 
little,  crowded  in  his  whole  body.  The  miller  found  his  com- 
panion troublesome  :  for  the  room  was  not  large  enough  for 
both.  "Wlien  he  comjilaincd  to  the  camel,  he  received  for  answer, 
'•  If  you  do  not  like  it.  you  may  leave  :  as  for  myself,  I  .shall  .stay 
where  I  am."' 

23—26.  (2:))  sun  .  .  earth,  the  day  broke  brightly :  the  last 
day  for  Sodom.  (24)  rained  .  .  fire,"  i.r.  burning  brimstone, 
marks  of  volcanic  eruption,  and  sulphur  still  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. (2'>)  overthrew,  etc.,  many  scientific  explanations 
of  this.  The  nature  of  the  region  is  a  present  and  lasting  com- 
ment on  the  text.  (2(i)  but  .  .  back,''  in  defiance  or  forget- 
fulness  of  the  command  v.  17.  and  .  .  salt,  judgment  was 
mingled  with  mercy. 

TJic  l('.'<-ioii<t  of  a  (hnj. — "Wlaat  lessons  did  this  day  bring  to  Lot? 

I.  The  absurdity  of  letting  secular  motives  govern  men's  conduct. 

II.  The  incongruity  l)etween  the  physical  and  moral  scenery  of 
the  world.  Sodom  a  beautiful  spot :  but  look  at  the  men.  This 
suggests — 1.  The  abnonnal  state  of  human  society;  2.  The 
necessity  of  a  retributive  period ;  3.  That  a  man's  external 
circumstances  are  no  true  .signs  of  cliaracter.  III.  The 
tremendous  force  of  old  associations.  1 .  Local  ;  2.  Social :  H. 
Secular.  IV.  Tlie  futility  of  human  reasoning  concerning  the 
ways  of  God.  V.  The  determined  antagonism  of  the  Divine 
government  to  sin.<^ 

LooJiitir]  harlt. — ^^\Tien  men  or  women  leave  their  house,  they 
never  look  back,  as  "  it  would  be  very  unfortunate."  Should  a 
husband  have  left  anything  which  his  wife  knows  he  will 
require,  slie  will  not  call  on  him  to  turn  or  look  back  :  but  will 
either  take  the  article  herself,  or  send  it  by  anotlier.  Should  a 
man.  on  some  great  emergency,  have  to  look  back,  he  will  not 
then  proceed  on  the  business  he  was  about  to  transact.  "\Mien  a 
person  goes  along  the  road  (especially  in  the  evening),  he  will 
take  great  care  not  to  look  back,  "  because  the  evil  spirits  would 
assuredly  seize  him."  "WTicn  they  go  on  a  journey  they  will  not 
look  behind,  though  tlie  palankeen  or  bandy  would  be  close  upoji 
them  :  they  ste])  a  little  on  one  side,  and  then  look  at  you. 
Should  a  person  have  to  leave  the  house  of  a  friend  after  sunset, 
he  will  be  advised  in  going  home  not  to  look  back  :  "  As  much 
as  possible  keep  your  eyes  closed  :  fear  not."'  Has  a  person  made 
an  offering  to  the  evil  spirits .'  he  must  take  particular  care,  when 
he  leaves  the  place,  not  to  look  back.  A  female  known  to  me  is 
believed  to  have  got  her  crooked  neck  by  looking  back.  Such 
observations  as  the   following  may  be  often  heard  in  private 
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conversation:  "  Have  you  heard  that  Comaran  is  very  ill? "  ''No ; 
what  is  the  matter  with  him?"  "Matter  !  why.  he  has  looked 
back,  and  the  evil  .spirit  has  caught  him."'' 

27 — 29.  (27)  Abraham.  .  .  Lord,  his  faith  prompted  him. 
^28)  looked  .  .  plain,  to  see  the  fruit  of  Divine  justice,  smoke 
.  .  furnace,"  an  awful  type  of  the  "  lake  that  burneth  witli  fire 
and  brimstone.'"*  (29)  God  .  .  Abraham,  remembered  his 
intercession,  and  extended  his  mercy  to  Lot.  sent  .  .  dwelt, "^ 
clearly  implied  that  for  safety  he  was  indebted,  under  God.  to 
Abraham. 

Lot  saved. — Saved — I.  In  a  time  of  imminent  peril:  '"the 
midst  of  the  ovei-throw."  II.  WTien  all  around  him  was  de- 
stroyed :  the  cities  where  he  had  dwelt,  the  property  he  had 
gathered.  III.  For  the  sake  of  another:  "God  remembered 
Abraham."  Learn — (1)  Our  goodness  extendeth  not  to  Thee: 
(2)  If  we  are  saved,  it  will  be  for  the  sake  of  another ;  (3)  The 
destruction  of  sinners  will  be  terrible  and  complete. 

The  jxm-cr  of  God. — On  August  I,  1848.  St.  George's  Church, 
recently  built  at  Leicester,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  effects 
of  a  thunderstorm.  The  steeple  was  burst  asunder,  and  parts  of 
it  were  blown  thirty  feet ;  while  the  vane-rod  and  top  part  of 
the  spire  fell  perpendicularly  down,  carrying  with  it  every  floor 
in  the  tower.  Mr.  Highton,  in  comparing  the  power  of  this 
discharge  of  lightning  with  some  known  mechanical  force, 
states  that  100  tons  of  stone  were  blown  a  distance  of  thirty 
feet  in  three  seconds  ;  consequently  a  12,220  horse-power  engine 
would  have  been  required  to  resist  the  effects  of  this  single  flash.'* 

30—35,  (30)  mountain,"  whitherhe  should  have  gone  atfirst. 
for  .  .  Zoar,  the  moral  character  of  even  this  lifth-  town  may 
have  alarmed  him.  he  .  .  cave,  reduced  even  to  this.  (31) 
and,  etc.,  living  in  Sodom  had  coiTupted  them.  (32)  come  .  . 
wine,*  even  this  vile  course  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
their  f  ather"s  goodness.  (33)  made  .  .  night.  Lot  should  not  have 
consented  so  far  as  this,  and  he,  etc.,  yet  is  not  a  voluntaiy 
diimkard  responsible  for  the  sins  he  commits  in  his  cups.  (31) 
firstborn  said,  etc..  she  not  only  shamelessly  avows  her  sin, 
but  incites  her  younger  .sister  to  the  same.  (35)  drink  .  .  also, 
not  a  sin  of  ignorance,  he  had  tested  the  strength  of  wine  but  the 
night  before. 

Dmdhrs  hi  cairs. — The  mountains  of  Palestine  abound  in 
caves,  and  it  was  and  is  customary  for  the  shepherds  to  occupy 
them.  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  Incidents  of  Travel,  gives  an  interest- 
ing description  of  what  he  witnessed  in  a  Bedouin  encampment 
on  the  road  to  Gaza.  "  We  were  climbing,"  he  writes,  "  up  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  and  saw  on  a  little  point  on  the  veiy  summit 
the  figure  of  an  Ai-ab,  kneeling  in  evening  prayer.  He  had 
finished  his  devotions,  and  was  sitting  on  the  rock  when  we 
approached,  and  found  that  he  had  literally  been  praying  on  his 
hou.setop,  for  his  habitation  was  in  the  rock  beneath.  Like 
almost  every  old  man  one  meets  in  the  East,  he  looked  exactly 
the  patriarch  of  the  imagination,  and  precisely  as  we  would  paint 
Abraham.  Isaac,  or  Jacob.  He  rose  as  we  approached,  and  gave 
us  the  usual  Bedouin  invitation  to  stop  and  pass  the  night  with 
him  ;  and  leading  us  a  few  paces  to  the  brink  of  the  mountain, 
he  showed  us,  in  the  valley  below,  the  village  of  his  tribe." 
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nor  to  his  own 
injurj'."— CV/n/>!7i. 
d  Rvbivls. 

the  cities 
destroyed 
but  Liot 
saved 

a  Ee.  xviii.  9. 

6   De.   xxix.   23; 

Is.  xiii.  19;  Je. 
xlix.  18;  Jude  7; 
2  Pe.  ii.  6. 

c  Ge.  viii.  1 ;  Ps. 
cxlv.  20;  2  Pe.  ii. 
G— 10. 

"  The  martyrs  to 
vice  far  exceed 
the  martyrs  tj 
virtue,  both  iu 
endurance  and 
iu  number.  So 
blinded  are  we 
by  our  passions, 
that  we  suffer 
more  to  be 
damned  than  to 
be  saved." — CoU 
lon. 

(1  Timbs. 


the  sin  of 

Lot's 

daughters 

a  J  a.  i.  S. 

6  Pr.  xxiii.  31 — 

33;  1  Co.  X.  12. 

"  Drunljennessis 
the  way  to  all 
bestial  afTec- 
tions  and  acts; 
wine  knows  no 
difference  either 
of  persons  or 
sms."—£p.  Halt. 
"All  exci  85  is 
ill,  but  drunken- 
ness is  of  the 
worst  sort.  It 
spoils  health,  dis- 
mounts ihe  mind, 
and  unmans 
men.  It  reveals 
secrets,  is  quar- 
relsome, lasci- 
vious, impudent, 
dangerous,  and 
mad.  He  that  is 
drunk  is  not  a 
man,  because  he 
is,  for  so  long, 
void  of  reason 
that  distin- 
guishes a  man 
irom  a  beast." — 
W.  Penn, 
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Moab  and 
Amxuon 

a  De.  ii.  0;  Nu. 
XXV.    1 — 3;    xxi. 

•29. 

ft  De.  ii.  19. 

c  Dr.  Bush. 

"  The  character 
of  the  roputcd 
ancestors  of 
some  men  has 
made  it  possible 
for  their  ilo- 
Bcendauts  to  be 
vicious  in  the  ex- 
treme, without 
l)eing  degene- 
rate ;  and  there 
are  some  heredi- 
tary strokes  of 
character  by 
which  a  family 
may  be  as  clearly 
distinguished  as 
by  the  blackest 
feature.s  of  the 
human  face."  — 
Junius. 

U  A.  Burgess. 


B.C.  Hr.  1893. 

Abimelech 
takes  Sarah 
and  is 
■wai'ned 

a  (ie.  X.  19. 
6  Ge.  x.wi.  2G. 
e  Williams'    Holy 
City,  i.  465. 

d  Kurtz  remarks 
that  she  had  her 
youth  renewed 
since  the  visit  of 
the  angels,  when 
a  son  was  pro- 
mised. 

e  Ps.  cv.  14 ;  Ez. 
xxxiii.  14,  16. 
/  2  K.  XX.  3;   2 
Co.  i.  12. 
g  Laivje. 

"The  confusion 
and  undesigned 
inaccuracy  so 
often  to  be  ob- 
served in  con- 
versation, especi- 
ally in  that  of 
Tme<}ucatcd  per- 


36 — 38.  (30)  thus,  vie,  did  he  never  perceive  their  condition, 
iind  inquire  the  cauxo  /  (157)  Moab'  (.swyZ  of  the  fatlur),  son  ot 
incest  and  father  of  a  wicked  race,  (iis)  Ben-ammi*'  {mn  of 
mi/  own  kindrrd),  what  mu.st  Lot  have  thought  of  these  names 
given  by  his  daus.  to  their  children .' 

Lc^xon-i  from  the  life  of  Lot. — I.  'ITic  duty  and  advantage  of 
hospitality  (Lot  and  the  angels).  II.  The  enormous  depravity  of 
wh.  human  nature  is  capable  (Soflom).  III.  The  care  and  favour 
with  wh.  Go<l  regards  the  good  (Lot  saved  when  Sodom  was 
destroyed).  IV.  Those  who  are  hastening  to  heaven  should  not 
be  content  to  go  alone  (Lot  tried  to  save  his  family).  V.  Sinfters 
when  most  careless  and  secure  are  often  nearest  to  danger  (the 
day  on  ^vh.  Sodom  was  destroyed  broke  brightly).  VI.  The  need 
of  per.soiial  exertion  and  persevering  diligence  to  escape  the 
wrath  to  come.  (Haste  thee.  Look  not  behind).  VII.  We  are 
never  out  of  danger  while  we  are  on  earth.  (The  dishonourable 
end  of  Lot)." 

Deccitfulnct.i  of  .tin. — It  hath  many  secret  ways  of  insinuating; 
it  is  like  a  Delilah :  it  is  like  Jael  to  Sisera.  Sin  is  a  sweet 
poison,  it  tickleth  while  it  stabbeth.  The  first  thing  that  sin 
doth  is  to  bewitch,  then  to  put  out  the  eyes,  then  to  take  away 
the  sense  and  feeling  :  to  do  to  a  man  as  Lot's  daughters  did  to 
him, — make  him  drunk,  and  then  ho  doth  he  knoweth  not 
what.  As  Joab  came  mth  a  kind  salute  to  Abner,  and  thrust 
him  under  the  fifth  rib,  while  Abner  thought  of  nothing  but 
kindness,  so  sin  comes  smiling,  comes  pleasing  and  humouring 
thee,  while  it  giveth  thee  a  deadly  stab.<* 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTIETH. 

1—5.  (1)  thence,  Mamre.  from  .  .  south,  he  also  went  S. 
Kadesh  {sacred)  in  the  S.  of  Canaan.  Shur  («  fort),  a  desert 
in  the  S.W.  of  Canaan.  Gerar  {a  lo/if/inr/  place),  nr.  Gaza."  and 
Beersheba  ;*  anc.  cap.  of  Philistia  ;  ruins  now  prob.  at  Khirbel- 
el-Gerar.«  (2)  sister,  .see  on  xii.  i:?.  etc.  Abimelech  {father 
king),  a  title,  as  Pharaoh,  sent  .  .  Sarah,  she  was  23  or  24  yrs. 
older  than  when  in  Egypt.'  (3)  God  .  .  night,  a  revelation  fr. 
God  to  a  heathen,  thou  .  .  man,  the  sin  of  adultery  merited 
death.  (4)  had  .  .  her,«  providentially  hindered.  Lord  .  . 
nation,  he  trusted  that  his  people  would  not  suffer  through  hi.s 
sin.  (5)  integrity,  etc./  he  did  not  regard  concubinage  or 
polygamy  as  a  sin. 

Abraha/n.i  reaction  after  hi.s  high  .spiritual  experiences. — Con- 
sider tJiis  repetition  of  his  old  fault  with  regard  to — I.  Its  causes  : 
1.  Recent  experience  of  the  corruption  of  the  world;  2.  False 
prudence  ;  .S.  Exaggerated  confidence  ;  4.  The  brotherly  relation  to 
Sarah  ;  5.  The  probable  issue  of  the  case  in  Egypt.  II.  Its  natural 
ref5ults.  1.  Anxiety  and  danger  ;  2.  Shame  before  a  heathen's 
princely  court.  III.  Its  gi-acions  issue  through  the  interference 
of  God.s 

Th-  disgrace  of  lying. — Clear  and  round  dealing  is  the  honour 
of  man's  nature  ;  and  that  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  in 
coin  of  gold  or  silver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the  better, 
but  it  embaseth  it.    For  these  winding  and  crooked  courses  are 
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the  goings  of  the  serpent,  which  goeth  basely  upon  the  belly,  and 
not  upon  the  feet.  There  is  no  vice  that  doth  so  cover  a  man 
with  shame  as  to  be  found  false  and  perfidious  ;  and  therefore 
Montaigne  saith  prettily,  when  he  inquired  the  reason  why  the 
word  of  the  lie  should  be  such  a  disgrace  and  such  an  odious 
charge,  saith  he.  '•  If  it  be  well  weighed,  to  say  that  a  man  Ueth, 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  is  brave  towards  God,  and  a  coward 
towards  men.     For  a  lie  faces  God,  and  shrinks  from  man.'* 

6 — 8.  (6)  withheld  .  .  me,  God  helps  the  conscientious. 
suffered  .  .  her,"  laid  him  under  mental  restraint,  or  physical 
illness.  (7)  prophet,  a  medium  of  Divine  revelation,  he  .  . 
live,''  God  had  proved  A."s  power  as  an  intercessor,  and  if,  etc.. 
God  thus  marks  His  abhorrence  of  the  sin  of  adultery.  (S)  told 
.  .  ears,  he  would  teach  the  lesson  he  had  learned  ;  and  ace.  for 
his  subsequent  conduct,  men  .  .  afraid,  when  they  heard  how 
near  destruction  another's  sin  had  brought  them. 

(xofrs  (ijypcarancc  to  Abimelech.—OhseTYe — I.  The  manner  of 
the  revelation — by  a  dream.  II.  The  substance  of  the  reply. 
1.  An  admission  of  Abimelech's  plea,  or  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  integrity  of  heart ;  2.  An  instruction  to  him  to  take  notice  of 
God's  providence  with  regard  to  him.'^ 

FrovUhnce  in  rcrjarcl  to  sin. — If  you  ask,  how  far  God's  provi- 
dence is  concerned  about  sin  .'  we  reply  that  it  is  concerned  about 
it  four  waj's  :  First,  in  morally  hindering  the  internal  commission 
of  it  before  it  is  committed.  Secondly,  in  providentially  hin- 
dering (at  times)  the  external  commission  of  it,  when  it  has  been 
intentionally  committed.  Thirdly,  in  marking,  bounding,  and 
overruling  it,  while  it  is  committed.  And,  fourthly,  in  bringing 
about  means  of  jjroperly  pardoning  or  exemijlarily  punishing  it, 
after  it  has  been  committed.'' 

9 — 13.  (9)  what  .  .us?"  placed  us  in  peril  by  thy  deceit. 
what  .  .  thee,*  only  a  great  injury  could  furnish  a  plea,  hast 
.  .  sin?  kingdoms  suffer  when  kings  are  vile,  deeds  .  .  done, 
reproofs  are  the  more  terrible  when  a  child  of  God  is  the  subject 
of  them  at  the  hands  of  a  worldling.  (10)  what,  etc.,  a  con- 
scientious man  will  seek  to  put  away  the  occasion  of  another's 
sinning.  (11)  surely  .  .  place,'  beware  of  rash  conclusions  :  or 
of  hastily  judging  of  men's  moral  character.  The  man  judged 
was,  in  this  case,  better  than  the  man  judging,  slay  .  .  sake, 
those  who  do  not  fear  God  will  have  little  regard  for  human 
rights.  (12)  and  yet,  etc.,'^  concealing  the  truth  is  ofttimes 
the  suggesting  of  an  untruth.«  (13)  when  .  .  wander,  etc..-^  he 
took  measures  for  his  own  safety.  I  .  .  her,  he  screeus  Sarah 
while  he  explains  his  own  conduct. 

Ahrahenn  reproved  for  denying  his  wife. — Consider — I.  The 
offence  which  he  committed.  A  very  grievous  sin.  Look  at — 1. 
The  principle  from  which  it  sprang — loss  of  faith  ;  2.  Its  natural 
and  necessary  tendencies  ;  3.  The  fact  of  its  having  been  before 
practised  by  him,  and  reproved.  II.  The  rebuke  given  him  on 
account  of  it.  In  this  we  observe  much  that  was — I .  Disgraceful 
to  Abraham  ;  2.  Honourable  to  Abimelech  :  (1)  Moderation  ;  (2) 
Equity;  (3)  Virtue.  Application: — (1)  Shun  eveiy  species  of 
deception  ;  (2)  Guard  against  relapses  into  sin  ;  (3)  Be  thankful 
to  God  for  His  protecting  grace  ;  (4)  Strive  to  the  uttermost  to 
cancel  the  effects  of  your  transgi-essions.«' 
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sons,  proves  that 
truth  needs  to  be 
cultivated    as    a 

i  talent,  as  well  as 
recommended  as 

■  a  virtue."  —  Mrs. 
Fry. 
h  Bacon. 

Abimelech 
repeats  the 
warning' 

a  Ge.  x.xxi.  7  ; 
Pr.  xxi.  1 ;  Lu. 
xii.  48  ;  Ps.  U.  4. 

6  1  S.  vii.  5  ;  Job 
xHi.  8 ;  1  Jo.  V. 
16  ;   Ja.  V.  14, 15. 

Prophet,  Heb. ; 
Nubi,  Gk. ;  pro- 
phetes,  fr.  pro,  be- 
fore, and  pherni, 
to  speak ;  i.e. 
one  who  speaks 
of  things  before 
they  happen. 
From  this  place 
it  appears  that 
the  above  was 
not  tlie  original 
notion  of  the 
word. 

c  Bp.  Sanderson. 

d  J.  Fletcher. 


Abimelech 
reproves 
Abraham., 
who  excuses 
his  conduct 

a  Ge.  xxvi.  10. 

b  Ex.  xsxii.  21. 

c  Ps.  xxxvi.  1  ; 
Pr.  .XTi.  6. 

d  Ge.  xi.  29;    1 

Th.  V.  22. 

e  "  He  said  she 
was  his  sister, 
witliout  denjing 
that  slie  was  l)is 
wife,  concealing 
the  truth,  but  not 
speaking  what 
was  f  a  1  s  e." — 
A  ugustine. 

f  Ge.  xii.  1 ;  He. 
x).  8. 

g  C.Simeon,  M.A. 

"  ^Vhcnever  any- 
tliing  is  spoken 
against  you  tliat 
is  not  altogether 
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true,  do  not  pass 
it  by  or  ilcspiso 
it  Ijccause  it  is 
false ;  but  forth- 
with examine 
yourself,  and 
consider  what 
you  have  said  or 
done  that  may 
administer  a  just 
occasion  of  re- 
proof."-/'/i«^r/rA. 
A  Chapnuin. 

Abraham  in- 
tercedes for 
Abimelecli 

II  Lit.  "a  tliou- 
Siinil  silverlings." 
Very  little  known 
of  coins  of  this 
period.  Cattle 
used  to  represent 
money  with  pas- 
toral people; 
hence  tlie  word 
pecuninry  is  fr. 
Lat.  pecus,  cattle; 
cattle  forming 
the  chief  wealth 
of  the  Roms., 
some  of  who.se 
coins  had  the 
figures  of  ani- 
mals stamped 
upon  them. 
Tlius,  too,  we 
read  in  many 
places  in  Homer 
of  a  coat  of  mail 
worth  100  oxen; 
a  cauliiron  worth 
20  sheep ;  a  gob- 
let worth  12 
lambs,  etc. 

6  Al/ord. 

"To  despise 
money  on  some 
occasions  leads 
to  the  greatest 
gain." — Terence. 

c  Al/ord. 


Isaac  is  bom 

a  Ga.  iv.  23,  28  ; 
Ge.  xvU.  19. 

b  He.  xi.  11. 


Gentleness  of  reproof. — 

You  have  heard 
The  fiction  of  the  north  wind  and  the  sun, 
Both  working  on  a  traveller,  and  contending 
"Which  had  most  power  to  take  his  cloak  from  him  ; 
Which,  when  the  wind  attempted,  he  roar'd  out 
Outrageous  blasts  at  him.  to  force  it  off, 
Then  wrajit  it  closer  on  :  when  the  calm  sun 
(ITie  wind  once  leaving)  charged  him  with  still  beams, 
Quiet  and  fervent,  and  therein  was  con.stant ; 
\Vhich  made  him  cast  off  both  his  cloak  and  coat : 
Like  whom  should  men  do.* 
14 — 18.  (11)  Abimelech.  .  .  Abraham,  gifts  prob.  more  fr. 
respect  for  Abraham's  God,  than  Abraham  himself.    ( 1 .5)  behold, 
etc.,  not  unlike  the  former  address  of  A.  to  Lot.      (M't)  brother, 
a  gentle  reproof,     a  .  .  silver,"  prob.  the  value  of  the  sheep  and 
oxen  :  not  money   in   addition.      behold,  etc.,  the  relation   of 
Abraham  to  God  made  him  a  protection  to  .Sarah  (c.  7).     (17) 
Abraham  .  .  Abimelech,  ho  causes  joy  where  he  had  caused 
sorrow.     (18)  for,    etc.,  "God  had  visited  all  with  incapacity, 
wh.  visitation  was  now  removed.'* 

Suppleinentanj  note  nn  r.  Ki. — The  meaning  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  verse  is  much  disputed.  Kalisch  renders,  '•  Behold,  he  is  to 
thee  a  protection  to  all  who  are  with  thee,  and  with  all,  and  thou 
wilt  be  recognised  :"  and  exjilains.  ••  he  gave  to  Abraham  for  her 
a  thousand  shekels  of  silver  (for  the  property  of  the  wife  belonged 
to  the  husband),  and  addressed  to  her  a  remark  embodying  the 
experience  he  ha^l  just  made,  and  the  respect  with  which  it 
inspired  him  (r.  18)  ;  he  said  that  though  she  might  profess 
Abraham  Avas  her  brother,  he  was  her  protection  against  every 
man  :  she  might  be  taken  by  others  as  hi-  sister,  but  she  would 
be  soon  known  and  convicted  of  being  his  wife  by  the  super- 
natural interference  of  Gotl."  On  the  other  hand  Knobel  renders, 
"It  (the  gift  of  1.000  shekels)  is  to  thee  a  covering  of  eyes  (i.e. 
shall  shut  thine  eyes  that  they  see  not.  i.e.  shall  blind  thee  that 
thou  care  not  for  what  has  happened,  i.e.  shall  reconcile  and 
make  amends  to  thee)  in  ref.  to  all  wh.  is  with  thee  and  with  all 
I  (i.e.  which  has  happened  to  thee  and  thy  companions)  ;  thus 
I  thou  ait  righted  (thine  injury  atoned  for).''  Similarly  Keil, 
j  Delitzsch.  and  Lange.  I  have  therefore  preferred  this  rendering. 
I  The  LXX.  gives  it,  "  These  shall  be  to  thee  for  an  honour  of  thy 
{  countenance,  and  to  all  the  women  that  are  with  thee  :  and  speak 
jthe  truth  in  all  things."  The  Vulgate,  "This  shall  be  to  thee 
for  a  veil  of  the  eyes  to  all  that  are  with  thee,  and  wheresoever 
thou  shalt  go  ;  and  remember  that  thou  hast  been  detected."* 


CHAPTER  THE  TJFENTY-FIEST. 

1—5.  (1)  and  .  .  said,"  God  never  forgets  His  word.  (2) 
bare  .  .  age,**  nothing  too  hard  for  God.     at .  .  time,  see  on 

j  xvii.  21.  (:5)  Isaac^  (lauijhtrr ;  or  there  shall  he  lautjhter.i.e. 
joy.     (4)  as  .  .  himi,''  God's  faithfulness  suggestive  of  duty  of 

I  obedience.     (5)  and,  etc'  "after  all  delays  and  difficulties  th© 

I  promised  mercies  of  heaven  come  at  last.'V 
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Imnc's  h'lrtli  a  r/rcat  rcscmblayice  to  the  lirth  of  Christ. — I. 
Both  births  were  announced  long  before.  II.  Both  occur  at  the 
time  fixed  by  God.  III.  Both  persons  were  named  before  they 
were  born.  IV.  Both  were  miraculously  conceived.  V.  Both 
births  occasioned  great  joy.  VI.  The  law  of  circumcision  begins 
(as  to  its  principle)  with  Isaac,  and  ceases  through  Christ.? 

Unchaugcahleni'ssof  God. — We  have  passed  through  one  more 
year.  Thank  God,  we  are  quit  of  it !  One  more  long  stage  in 
the  journey  of  life,  with  its  ascents,  and  descents,  and  dust,  and 
mud,  and  rocks,  and  thorns,  and  burdens  that  wear  the  shoulders, 
is  done.  The  old  year  is  dead.  Roll  it  away.  Let  it  go.  God, 
in  His  providence,  has  brought  us  out  of  it.  It  is  gone  ;  or 
rather,  its  evil  is  gone  :  its  good  remains.  The  evil  has  perished, 
and  the  good  survives.  And  now  we  stand  on  the  beginning  of 
the  next,  the  new,  the  present  year.  That  God  who  has  lifted  us 
out  from  one  into  another,  out  from  one  path  into  another,  out 
from  one  experience  into  another,  never  forgot.  He  never  did 
less,  but  always  more  than  He  ^jromised.  He  has  done  exceeding 
abundantly  more  than  we  asked  or  thought.  By  His  grace  we 
have  been  what  w^e  have  been  ;  by  His  grace  we  have  experienced 
what  we  have  experienced  ;  and  by  His  grace  we  shall  have  our 
experience  in  days  to  come.* 

6 — 8.  (fi)  God  .  .  laugh,"  i.r.  made  me  to  rejoice.  (7)  who 
.  .  said,  etc.,  who  could  have  anticipated,  or  believed  the  possi- 
bility of  so  strange  an  event  ?  (8)  weaned,  Heb.  rayigf/aiiiel,  of 
wh.  the  idea  is,  return,  requital,  resfitidion.  and  .  .  feast,  most 
likely  a  religious  festival. 

Divine  rejoicing. — God  makes  us  to  laugh,  i.e.  to  rejoice — I. 
Unexpectedly:  even  when  expecting  sorrow.  II.  Heartily  :  the 
joy  that  God  gives  is  personal.  III.  Manifestly  :  the  joy  that 
God  gives  is  diffusive  :  "  all  that  hear,"  etc.  IV.  Righteously  : 
the  joy  that  God  gives  has  a  pure  source,  and  a  holy  object. 
Learn — The  greatest  of  all  human  joy  is  the  joy  of  salvation  ;  and 
that  flows  from  the  cause  of  Sarah's  joy  :  the  Messiah  was  de- 
scended from  her  son. 

Weaning  in  the  TJast. — "When  the  Persian  ambassador  was  in 
England,  he  attributed  to  the  custom  of  early  weaning  the  greater 
forwardness  of  our  children  in  mental  acnuirements  than  those 
of  his  own  country,  where  male  children  are  often  kept  to  the 
breast  till  three  years  of  age,  and  never  taken  from  it  till  two 
years  and  two  months.  The  practice  is  nearly  the  same  in  other 
Asiatic  countries.  In  India  the  period  is  jirecisely  three  years. 
But  everywhere  a  girl  is  taken  from  the  breast  sooner  than  a  boy  : 
in  Persia  at  two  years  :  in  India  within  the  first  year.  When  the 
child  is  weaned,  the  Persians  make  "a  great  feast,"  to  which 
friends  and  relations  are  invited,  and  of  which  the  child  also 
partakes,  this  being  in  fact  his  introduction  to  the  customary 
fare  of  the  country.  The  practice  is  the  same  amongst  the 
Hindoos  (see  Morier's  Second  Journey,  and  Roberts'  Oriental  Illus- 
trations).'' 

9 — 11.  (!»)  son,"  Ishmael  was  now  fr.  15  to  17.  yrs.  old. 
mocking,*  prob.  deriding  or  teasing  Isaac."'  (10)  cast  out, 
etc.,^  she  prob.  foresaw  strife  betw.  the  elder  son  and  the  true 
heir.  (11)  grievous,  the  father  of  both  had  a  paternal  regard 
for  ea.,  he  w^as  i^erplexed,  and  committed  his  way  to  the  Lord. 


c  Ge.  xvii.  19 ; 
Jos.  xxiv.  3  ;  Is. 
Uv.  1. 

d  Ge.  xvii.  10; 
Ac.  vii.  8. 

e  Ge.  xvii.  1, 17. 

/  Bush. 

g  II.  ('.  linmhach. 

"When  real 
nobleness  ac- 
companies tiiat 
imaginary  one 
of  birtli,  the 
iniaginarj'  seems 
to  mix  witli  real 
and  becomes  real 
too." — Greville. 

h  II.  W.  Deecher. 


Isaac  is 
weaned 

a  Ps.  cxiii.  9  ;  Lu. 

i.  58. 

Wean,  fr.  A.-S. 
airendaii,  to  con- 
vert, transfer, 
turn  fr.  one  thing 
to  another;  hence 
to  wean,  u  to 
turn  a  child  fr. 
the  breast  in  or- 
der to  receive 
another  kind  of 
nourishment."  — 
Adam  Clark-. 

"  Motliers  may 
learn  fr.  the  ex- 
ample of  S.  that 
it  is  their  duty  to 
nurse  their  own 
children.  The 
good  women  of 
th  ose  days 
thought  it  their 
duty  to  do  so, 
and  dry  breasts 
were  reckoned  a 
great  reproach." 
—  Oiioii. 

b  Dr.  Kilto. 


Ishmael 
mocks  Isaac 

a  Ge.  xvi.  15. 
b  Ga.  iv.  29. 
c  Gesenius  thinks 
it  was   "  playing 
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and  dancing 
pmcofully,"  mill 
KO  attnioting  tlie 
favilur  of  tlie 
fat  lie  r,  wh. 
moved  tlie  envy 
of  Sarah. 

rf  Ga.  iv.  22-31. 

e  C.  Simeon,  if. A. 

"  God's  favourites 
are  tlio  worlds 
lanpliing-sto'jks" 
—J/.  JJeiinj. 

"Levity  of  cha- 
racter is  the  bane 
of  all  that  is 
good  and  vir- 
tuous."— Seneca. 

/  Roberts. 


Hagrar  and 
Ishmael  are 
sent  avray 

a  Ro.  ix.  7,  8. 

b  Ge.  .xrii.  20,  21. 

e  Leathern  bottle 
prob.  made  of 
skin  of  goat  or 
kid. 


d  "  Still  com.  in 
the  E.  to  see 
women  so  carry 
skins  of  water." 
— Robinson,  /i.  R., 
i.  340;  ii.  1C3,27G. 

e  Jo.  viii.  35. 

"  Our  conduct, 
in  many  occa- 
sions of  private 
life,  may  admit 
of  a  certain 
courage  being 
exercised,  which 
is  not  inferior 
to  the  warrior's 
bravery ;  some 
occasions  re- 
quire even  more 
perseverance 
and  endurance." 
— Cicero. 


the  water  is 
spent 

"  Be  thankful. 
Christian,  for  the 
spiritual  refreih- 
menls    you    have 


Ahvnluim  cnst'ing  out  Ilaqnr  and  Inlimad. — Observe — I.  The 
history  itself — the  expulsion  of  nan;'ar  and  her  son.  Inquire 
into— 1.  The  reasons  for  this  ;  2.  The  manner  in  which  it  was 
carried  into  execution.  II.  The  mystery  contained  in  it.  This 
narrative  was  desi^rned  to  show  us  that  the  children  of  promise — 
1.  AVould  always  be  objects  of  hatred  and  contempt  to  the  natural 
man  ;  2.  Alone  are  members  of  the  true  Church  ;  3.  Alone  shall 
finally  possess  their  father's  inheritance.' 

C'anciibitMf/r  in  thr  Eaut. — It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  of 
property  to  keep  a  concubine  in  the  same  house  with  his  wife ; 
and,  stranffo  as  it  may  ajipear,  it  is  sometimes  at  the  wife's 
rrqiirxf.  Perhaps  she  has  not  had  any  children,  or  they  may  have 
died,  and  they  both  wish  to  have  one,  to  perform  their  funeral 
ceremonies.  By  the  laws  of  Menu,  should  a  wife,  during  the  first 
eight  years  of  her  marriage,  prove  unfruitful  ;  or  should  the 
children  she  has  born  be  all  dead  in  the  tenth  year  after 
marriage  ;  or  should  she  have  a  daughter  only  in  the  eleventh 
year  ;  he  may.  without  ber  consent,  put  her  away,  and  take  a  con- 
cubine into  the  hou.se.    He  must,  however,  continue  to  support  her/ 

12 — 14.  (12)  let  .  .  grievous,  be  no  longer  sad  or  perplexed. 
Sarah  .  .  voice,  her  desire  receives  Divine  confirmation.  Isaac 
.  .  called,"  a  clear  limitation  of  promises  to  descendants  of 
Abraham  in  the  line  of  Isaac.  (V^)  and.  .  .  also,  etc.,''  b3 
assured  that  even  Ishmael  shall  not  be  forgotten.  (14)  early, 
etc.,  prompt  obedience,  bottle,"^  Heb.  hemath,  i.e.  a  sack, 
shoulder,''  the  usual  manner  of  carrying  burdens  to  this  day. 
and  .  .  away,'  with  as  much  kindness  and  generosity  as  the 
circumstances  allowed,  child,  Heb.  yrlcd,  boy,  lad,  stripling. 
Beer-sheba,  see  on  v.  31.  ab.  m.  S.  of  Hebron. 

Leather  l>uttle.s. — Chardin  has  given  us,  at  large,  an  amusing 
account  of  these  bottles,  which,  therefore,  I  would  here  set 
down.  After  observing  that  the  bottle  given  to  Hagar  was 
a  leather  one,  he  goes  on  thus  :  "  Tlie  Arabs,  and  all  those  that 
lead  a  wandering  kind  of  life,  keep  their  water,  milk,  and  other 
kind  of  liquors  in  these  bottles.  The}'  keep  in  them  more  fresh 
than  otherwise  they  would  do.  These  leather  bottles  are  made  of 
goat  skins.  A\Tien  the  animal  is  killed,  they  cut  off  its  feet  and 
its  head,  and  they  draw  it  in  this  manner  out  of  the  skin,  without 
opening  its  belly.  They  afterward  sew  iip  the  places  where 
the  legs  were  cut  off.  and  the  tail,  and  when  it  is  filled,  they  tie 
it  about  the  neck.  These  nations,  and  the  country  people  of  Persia, 
never  go  a  journey  without  a  small  leather  bottle  of  water  hang- 
ing by  their  side  like  a  scrip.  The  great  leather  bottles  are  made 
of  the  .skin  of  a  he-goat,  and  the  small  ones,  that  serve  instead  of 
a  bottle  of  water  on  the  roail.  are  made  of  a  kids  skin.  Mons. 
Dandilly,  for  want  of  observing  this,  in  his  beautiful  translation 
of  Josephus,  has  put  goat  skin  in  the  chapter  of  Hagar  and 
Ishmael.  instead  of  a  kids  skin  bottle,  which,  for  the  reasons 
assigned  above,  must  have  been  meant." 

15,  16.  (1">)  water  .  .  bottle,  a  serious  lo.ss  in  that  hot 
countrj'.  cast  .  .  shrubs,  exhausted  by  the  journey  and  thirst 
she  laid  him  there,  leaving  him  fainting  and  prostrate.  (16) 
bowshot,  i.e.  as  far  a.s  an  archer  could  shoot  an  arrow,  let  .  . 
child,  she  believed  him  to  be  dying,  and  could  not  endure  the 
sight,     lift  .  .  wept,  feeling  her  misery  and  helplessness. 
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Ilaqar  in  the  desert. — lu  order  to  see  the  lesson  of  the  text 
(vv.  15  and  19)  in  its  full  force,  let  us  consider — I.  The  position  of 
Abraham's  servants.  Hagar  is  called,  "  a  bond  woman  ; "'  but  she 
was  no  slave.  The  sercicc  of  those  days  was  not  the  slacery  of 
modern  times.  Hagar  was  in  reality  lady's  maid  to  Sarah.  II. 
"What  brought  Hagar  into  the  wilderness .'  The  cause  of  it  was 
the  combined  sin  and  folly  of  Sarah,  Abraham,  Hagar,  and 
Ishmael.  Sarah's  presumption  in  giving  Hagar  to  her  husband  ; 
Abraham's  weakness  in  yielding ;  Hagar's  contempt  of  her 
mistress ;  Ishmael's  mockery.  III.  Her  condition  when  in  the 
desert.  IV.  The  relief  which,  though  unseen,  was  at  hand.  The 
well  was  close  by  when  the  bottle  was  empty.  Inferences^(l) 
Sin  has  driven  us  into  a  desert ;  (2)  Hagar  is  an  emblem  of  our 
natural  condition  as  fugitives  ;  (3)  The  resource  of  the  well 
teaches  us  that  resource  in  our  need  is  provided — not  in  answer 
to  our  prayers,  but  in  anticipation  of  our  necessities  ;  (-1)  There 
never  was  an  affliction  but  there  was  a  well  of  water  near  ;  (5) 
How  many  have  left  the  household  of  faith  and  gone  into  the 
wilderness." 

A  bowshot. — This  is  a  common  figure  of  speech  in  their  ancient 
wi-itings,  "  The  distance  of  an  arrow.  So  far  as  the  arrow  flies." 
The  common  way  of  measming  a  short  distance  is  to  say,  '•  It  is 
a  call  off,"  i.e.  so  far  as  a  man's  voice  can  reach.  "  How  far  is 
he  off?"  '•  Oh,  not  more  than  three  eaUs"  i.e.  were  three  men 
stationed  within  the  reach  of  each  other's  voices,  the  voice  of  the 
one  farthest  off  would  reach  to  that  distance.* 

17 — 21.  (17)  God  .  .  lad,  his  mother  could  not  hear  or  help  : 
his  voice  faint  and  weak,  the  .  .  God,  i.e.  the  Angel-Jehovah. 
for  .  .  his,  ref.  to  eondltion  as  well  nii place.  (18)  hold  .  .  hand, 
support,  comfort  him.  for  .  .  nation,  he  shall  not  die.  (19) 
well  .  .  water,  Divine  commands  are  accompanied  with  aids  to 
obedience,  gave  .  .  drink,  quenched  the  fever,  and  refreshed 
him.  (20)  God  .  .  lad,  prosi^ered  him.  grew,  to  a  vigorous 
manhood,  archer,  not  only  as  a  means  of  living,  but  ace.  to 
prediction."  (21)  Paran,  prob.  that  now  called  El-Tih,  i.e. 
"the  wanderings."  and  .  .  Egypt,  custom  then  in  the  E.  for 
mothers  to  choose  wives  for  their  sons.' 

llaejar  and  IshinaeJ. — Let  us  trace  out  the  various  heads  of  our 
text.  I.  They  thirsted.  This  reminds  us  of  our  condition  with- 
out Christ.  ' Come  ye  to  the  waters."  This  teaches  us — l.That 
religion  is  satisfying  to  the  soul,  as  water  is  to  the  thirsty  body ; 
2.  How  naturally  the  need}''  soul  should  turn  to  Christ.  II.  They 
thirsted — but  where  1  Near  a  well  of  water.  So  when  the  poor 
sinner  thirsts,  Jesus  is  ever  near  and  ready.  III.  Hagar's  ej'es 
were  opened  ;  she  saw  the  well.  Before,  she  saw  neither  the  right 
thing  nor  looked  in  the  right  direction.  IV.  Seeing  the  well, 
they  drank  and  lived.  Hearing  of  Christ  is  not  enough,  we  must 
partake  of  Him  also."^ 

A  mother's  jtrayers. — A  sailor  boy  was  tossed  on  the  deep  in 
a  fearful  storm.  For  a  time  all  hope  that  they  could  be  saved 
was  taken  away,  but  at  last  they  were  brought  safely  to  land. 
Afterwards,  recounting  the  fearful  scenes  through  which  they  had 
passed,  the  sailor  boy  said  that  even  in  the  time  of  their  greatest 
peril  he  did  not  despair,  for  he  knew  that  his  mother  was  at 
home  praying  for  him. 


B.C.  cir.  1898. 

already  receiveil. 
Bless  God  that 
such  merciful 
provision  is  iriade 
in  the  Gospel  for 
the  relief  and 
comfort  of  ne- 
cessitous crea- 
tures; and, above 
all,  be  thankful 
that  you  have 
been  engaged  to 
seek  and  to  prize 
it,  while  so  many 
are,  as  it  were, 
dying  for  thirst 
in  the  midst  of 
these  overflow- 
ing streams." — 
Doddridge. 

a  B.  Grant,  B.A. 

"  There  is  in  the 
heart  of  woman 
such  a  deep  well 
of  love  that  no 
age  can  freeze 
it." — Buhcer  Lyt- 
lon. 

b  Roberts. 


Ishmael 
revives  and, 
grows  to 
manhood 

a  Ge.  xvi.  12. 

b  Ge.  ssiv.  4,  55  ; 
E.Y.  x.xi.  10. 

"  As  great  an 
archer  as  he 
was,  liowever, 
Ishmael  did  not 
think  he  took 
his  aim  well  in 
the  business  of 
his  marriage  if 
he  proceeded 
without  his  mo- 
ther's advice  and 
conse  n  t." — M. 
Henry. 

"  Wlien  a  father 
dies,  the  mother 
begins  to  look 
out  for  a  wife 
for  her  son, 
though  he  may 
be  very  young  ; 
and  her  arrange- 
ments will  gene- 
rally be  acceded 
to."— Roberts, 


c  Siegfried. 
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OEXES/S. 


[Cap.  xxl.  22-34. 


n.c.  cir.  IHUS. 

Abraham 
makes  a 
covenant 
with 
Abimelech 

»  Jos.  ii.  12. 

b  Go.  xxvi.  28; 
1  S.  xxiv.  21  ; 
Zee.  viii.  23. 

Three-fourths 
of  the  ilifficulties 
uuil  miseries  of 
men  come  from 
tlie  fact  that  most 
want  weal  til 
wittiout  earning 
it,  fame  without 
deserving  it,  po- 
pularity without 
temperance,  re- 
spect w  i  t  h  o  u  t 
virtue,  anil  hap- 
piness without 
holiness. 

c  Bush. 


Abraham, 
reproves 
Abimelech 
because  of 
the  well 
'■  The  reproof  of 
a   good  man   re- 
sembles    fuller's 
earth  ;  it  not  only 
removes    the 
spots    fronj    our 
character,  but  it 
rubs  off  when  it 
is  dry." — iViltiii- 
son. 

Beer-sheba 

a  "12  hrs.  S.  of 
Hebron  are  tlie 
ruins  of  an  anc. 
town  called  /lir- 
es-Sebti,  with  two 
wells  of  water." 
— Jiobinson.  Ii.  Ii. 
i.  2Ul. 

b  Vs.  \c.  2;  De. 
xixiu.  27 ;  1  Ti. 
L17.  I 


Ge. 


c     Al/ord. 
xxii.  6. 

"  Public  charac- 
ters  cannot 
always  be  ac- 
countable for 
the  misdeeils  of 
those  who  act 
tinder    them; 


22—24.  (22)  Phichol  (f/ir  mmif/i  of  all),  prob.  a  title,  like 
Abimelech,  grand  vizier.  God  .  .  doest,  heuce  A.  would  be 
valuable  as  an  ally,  invincible  as  a  foe.  (23)  that  .  .  me,  lit. 
"  if  thou  sbalt  lie  unto  me."  usual  form  of  oath  in  E.  accord- 
'  ing,  rtc."  even  a  heathen  sees  that  kindnes-s  should  bo  returned. 
j  (24;  and,  rfr.,''  one  of  the  earliest  treaties  on  record.  Both  sides 
were  equally  bound. 

Ahrahaiii'.H  Dirine  Friend. — God's  friendshij)  for  Abraham  wan 
' — I.  Constant  :  '"in  all  that  thou  doest.'"  II.  Practical  :  material 
I  prosperity  was  one  result.  III.  Conspicuous  :  even  heathens  saw 
and  acknowlediifed  it.  IV.  Influential  :  made  Abraham  what  he 
was  in  himself,  and  won  for  him  the  respect  of  others. 
I  Mr.  Bruce,  the  traveller,  came  to  a  place,  called  Shekh  Ammer, 
(  from  the  Arab  Shekh  of  which  place  he  got  a  i)ledge  that  he 
I  should  not  be  molested  in  his  journey  across  the  desert  to  Cossier. 
I  A  number  of  people  afterwards  assembled  at  the  house.  "  The 
:  great  peo])le  among  them,"  says  the  traveller.  •■  came,  and  after 
joining  hands,  repeated  a  kind  of  prayer,  by  which  they  declared 
I  themselves  and  their  children  accursed  if  ever  they  lifted  up 
their  hands  against  me  in  the  tril,  a  tield  in  the  desert :  or  iu 
case  that  I  or  mine  should  fly  to  them  for  refuge,  if  they  did  not 
protect  us  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  their  families,  and  their  for- 
tunes, or,  as  they  emphatically  expressed  it,  to  the  death  of  the 
I  last  male  child  among  them.'  *■ 

I  25 — 28.  (2."))  reproved,  argued,  expostulated,  well,  a  most 
valuable  jiroperty  in  such  a  land,  among  a  i:)astoral  people.  (20) 
and  .  .  said,  etc.,  he  evidently  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
reproof.  (27)  and,  etc..  Abraham,  as  a  '-prophet"  of  God.  pro- 
vided the  victims  for  this  religious  rite.  (28)  and,  etc..  prob.  to 
ratify  preceding  covenant. 

J'Jmtterii  comjjncf.^. — Mr.  Bruce  (T?-arelx,  vol.  i.  p.  109),  relating 
the  manner  in  which  a  compact  was  made  between  his  party  and 
some  shepherds  in  Abyssinia,  says,  •■  3Iedicines  and  advice  being 
given  on  my  part,  faith  and  protection  pledged  on  theirs,  two 
bushels  of  wheat  and  seven  sheep  were  carried  down  to  the 
boat.'' 

29 — 34.  (20)  what  .  .  mean,  etc..  the  hcatlim  was  not 
familiar  with  JLhri w  customs.  (30)  and,  etc..  their  acceptance 
by  Abimelech  an  acknowledgment  of  Abraham's  ownership  of 
the  well.  (31)  Beer-sheba"  ('•n-cll  of  the  oath.''  '•  n-cll  of  the 
.t/'irn").  (32)  they  .  .  Philistines,  i.e.  Abimelech  and  Phichol. 
(33)  grove,  or  a  t^imarii^k  tree,  and  .  .  God,''  not  only  publi el y 
made  a  covenant,  but  jiriiatcli/  sought  help  to  keep  it.  (34) 
and  .  .  days,  in  which  Isaac  grew  old  enough  to  carry  the  wood 
for  the  offering.'^ 

The  n-ell  of  the  oath. — A  sacred  spot,  and  marked — I.  By  the 
goodness  of  God,  who  supplied  water  in  that  thirst}'  land.  II. 
By  a  compact  of  friendship  between  Abraham  and  Abimelech. 
III.  By  the  offering  of  devotion  :  "jilanted  a  grove  :'  "called  on 
the  name  of  the  LokI."  Learn — (1)  All  good  is  from  God;  (2) 
Friendship  is  a  sacred  thing  :  (3)  Promises  made  in  pubUc,  and 
grace  sought  privately  to  keep  them. 

Jk-er.iheha. — The  name  Beersheba  (n-ell  of  the  oath)  was  origi- 
nally given  by  Abraham  to  the  well  which  he  and  his  servants 
had  made.     Isaac  and  his  servants  applied   the  name  to  their 
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well  also  (Gen.  xxvi.  25.  32,  33).  The  city,  which  in  course  of 
time  sprang  up  around  these  wells,  naturally  received  the  same 
title,  which  was  ai'terwads  extended  to  the  "wilderness"  lying 
farther  south  ;  as  in  Gen.  xxi.  14,  where  the  historian  applies  it 
by  anticipation.  I'eersheba  marked  the  southern  limits  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  as  Dan  did  the  northern  ;  and  both  cities  became 
the  site  of  idolatries  which  were  denounced  by  the  prophet  Amos 
(v.  5,  viii.  11  j  with  his  accustomed  vigour  and  fidelity.  Perhaps 
the  grove,  which  the  patriarch  had  planted  under  the  influence 
of  motives  of  the  purest  kind,  was  maxie  subservient  to  these 
corruptions.'' 


CHAPTER  THE  TIFENTY-SECOND. 

1 — 3.  (1)  things,  events  previously  recorded,  esp.  former 
trials,  tempt,"  try.  For  A."s  good,  not  His  own  information. 
and  .  .  am,  "what  is  thy  pleasure'"  {Arab.).  (2)  take,  etc.,'' 
^\-ords  that  remind  A.  of  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  demanded. 
Moriah.''  (virion),  prob.  the  mt.  on  wh.  the  temple  was  built.'' 
(3)  early,'  prompt,  as  usual  :  though  now  the  duty  was  most 
painful,  saddled,  equipped,  and  .  .  wood,  provided  ag. 
dearth  of  proper  fuel  in  what  might  be  a  desert,  mountainous 
region,  or  other  hindi'ances  to  obtaining  it.  rose  up,  set  him- 
self to  the  work. 

^1  n-alk  tn  Minint  Moriali. — I.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  there 
is  a  finger-post  showing  the  road,  and  labelled  with  the  name 
Moriah.  II.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  we  find  a  pile  of  ashes. 
What  was  burned  here,  and  why  was  it  burned .'  III.  Lj'ing 
among  the  ashes  we  find  the  sacrificial  knife.  On  one  side  of  the 
knife  is  engraved  the  word  '•  Sui-render  ; "  on  the  other,  •'  Substi- 
tution." lY.  On  the  ground  we  find  an  eye-glass  cased  with 
ram's  horn.  Through  it  we  see  the  heathen  sacrificing  and  per- 
forming horrid  rites  on  all  the  hills  around.  But  look,  not  on 
the  hills,  but  through  the  ages,  and  you  will  see  a  crucified 
Redeemer,  who  dies  to  save  these  heathen/ 

iMoriah. — The  meaning  of  the  name  seems  clearly  to  be  Mori- 
jah.  "  the  vision,"  or  "  the  manifested  of  Jehovah."  .  .  In  2  Chron. 
iii.  1  Solomon  is  said  to  have  built  his  temple  on  Mount  Moriah  : 
and  the  Jewish  tradition  (Josephus.  Antiq.  i.  13.  2,  vii.  13,  4) 
has  identified  this  Mount  Moriah  of  the  temple  with  the  moun- 
tain in  the  land  of  Moriah  on  which  Abraham  was  to  offer  his 
son,  whence  probably  here  Onkelos  and  the  Arab,  render  '•  the 
land  of  worship."  No  sufficient  reason  has  been  alleged  against 
this  identification,  except  that  in  ver.  4  it  is  said  that  Abraham 
'•  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  afar  off,"  whereas  Mount 
Zion  is  said  not  to  be  conspicuous  from  a  great  distance.  Thence 
Bleck,  De  ^Yette,  Tuck.  Stanley,  and  Grove  have  refeiTed  to 
Moreh  (Gen.  xii.  6),  and  attempted  to  identify  the  site  of  the 
sacrifice  with  "  the  natural  altar  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Gerizim,"  which  the  Samaritans  assert  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
sacrifice.  Really,  however,  the  words  in  ver.  4  mean  nothing 
more  than  this,  that  Abraham  saw  the  spot  to  which  he  had  been 
directed  at  some  little  distance  oft' — not  farther  than  the  character 
cf  the  place  really  a(imits.    The  evident  meaning  of  the  words , 


they  had  need 
take  care,  how- 
ever, what  sort 
of  servants  tliey 
employ,  as  while 
matters  are  un- 
e.xplained,  that 
which  is  wrong 
is  commonly 
placed  to  their 
Skcoonnt."  -Fuller, 
d  Groser. 


B.C.  1872. 

Abraham  is 
comniaDded 
to  offer  up 
Isaac 

a  Ja.  i.  12  ;  1  Pe. 
i.  7 ;  De.  xiu.  3 ; 
1  Co.  X.  13. 

b  Jo.  iii.  16. 

c  2  Ch.  iii.  1. 

d  Jos.  Ant.  i.  13, 
2,  vii.  14,  4. 


e  Ps.  cxix, 
Ma.  X.  37; 
xiv.  26. 


/  J.  Edmond,  D.D. 

"That  which  he 
umst  do,  he  will 
do  ;  he  that  had 
learned  not  to 
regard  the  Ufe 
of  his  son,  had 
learned  not  to 
regard  the  sor- 
row of  his  wife." 
—lip.  Hall. 

"In  all  tempta- 
tions and  trials, 
believe  tliat  God 
the  Father  doth 
govern  your 
temptations;  tliat 
the  Holy  Spirit 
doth,  and  shall 
assist  jou ;  that 
Jesus  Christ  was 
tempted  to  over- 
come in  you ; 
that  the  saints  on 
earth  pray  for 
you  —  this  will 
uphold  and  stay 
thee  up  though 
in  the  depth 
of  troubles," — ■ 
Greenham. 
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g  E.  11.  Brotcne, 
D.D. 


behold    the 
fire,  but 
where  is  the 
lamb  ? 

(t  .Some  think 
this  \va.s  a  kind 
of  involuntari' 
propliecy. 

6  He.  xi.  17—19. 

*  Jo.  xix.  17. 

rf  Jos.  make.s  Is. 
25  yrs.  of  ape ; 
others  33,  wli. 
was  the  age  of 
Christ  at  the 
crucifixion. 

e  H.  T.  Miller. 

"  If  Abraham's 
heart  could  have 
known  how  to 
relent,  that  ques- 
tion of  his  dear, 
innocent,  and 
pious  son  had 
melted  it  into 
compassion.  1 
know  not  whe- 
ther that  wonl, 
"  my  father,"  did 
not  strike  Ahra- 
ham  as  deep  as 
the  knife  of 
Abraham  could 
strike  his  son."-- 
Dp.  Hall. 


Abraham 

prevented 
from  offering 
Isaac 

a  Jfa.  xxvii.  2  ; 
Is.  liii.  7  ;  Ph.  ii. 
8  ;  Jo.  X.  17,  18. 

6  He.  xi.  17—19  ; 
Ja.  ii.  21—21. 

cl  S.  XV.  22 ;  Mi. 
vi.  7,8;  Ep.ii.  10. 

d  Ro.  viii.  32. 

e  linsh.  "  The 
origiual  '  I  have 


'■  the  mount  of  the  vision  of  the  Lord"  (see  ver.  14),  the  fact 
that  the  mount  of  the  templo  bore  the  same  name  (2  Chron.  iii.  1), 
th(!  distance,  two  day.s'  journey  from  Beersheba,  which  would 
just  suffice  to  brinp  the  com])any  to  Jeru.salem,  whereas  Gerizim 
could  not  have  been  reached  from  Beersheba  on  the  third  day, 
are  arguments  too  strong  to  be  set  aside  by  the  single  difficulty 
mentioned  above,  which,  in  fact,  is  no  difficulty  at  all.* 

4 — 8.  (1)  third  day,  the  time  helps  to  fix  the  day  (Gerizim, 
for  wh.  some  plead,  could  not  have  been  reached  in  so  short  a 
time),  saw  .  .  off,  jirob.  not  very  far,  i.e.  in  the  distance,  or 
before  him.  (.5)  abide  .  .  ass,  wh.  he  would  have  said  if  the 
mt.  had  been  rrry  far  off.  come  .  .  you,"  he  seems  to  have  had 
faith  that  both  would  return.*  (C.)  wood  .  .  son,''  Isaac  must 
have  been  strong  to  carry  enough  to  consume  the  sacrifice.** 
fire,  brand,  or  torch  :  another  jjroof  that  the  place  was  not  very 
distant,  knife,  A.  forgets  nothing,  llie  sacrifice  is  already 
ofifered  in  intention  and  will,  they  .  .  together,  as  it  would 
seem,  their  last  journey.  (7)  where  .  .  lamb  ?  ( 1 )  Isaac  is  igno- 
rant of  his  father's  purpose.  (2.)  lie  is  familiar  with  the  customary 
sacrifice.  (8)  God  .  .  provide,  A.  has  unlimited  faith  in  God. 
Heb.  ylrrh  lo  hnaseli,  will  sec  for  Himself  the  lamb. 

Helps  and  hindrnncc-i  of  the  Christian  life. — We  observe  that 
in  the  path  of  faith — I.  Human  help  is  i)rofitable.  Essential 
service  was  no  doubt  rendered  by  these  young  men.  What 
higher  service  can  the  human  know  than  to  wait  on  the  Divine  ? 
1.  Let  the  demands  of  faith  be  boldly  urged  :  2.  Let  the  service 
be  cheerfully  rendered.  II.  Human  help  is  limited.  III.  Human 
help  must  receive  a  timely  dismissal.  Here  is — I.  Discernment : 
these  young  men  would  have  stopped  Abrahams  work  ;  2.  Deci- 
sion :  "  Abide  ye  here."  IV.  The  grandest  triumjihs  have  been 
achieved  alone.* 

Cnrrijirifi  fre. — Caravans  carry  with  them  the  iron  grating  for 
the  fire  ;  and  sometimes,  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
obtaining  a  light,  the  charcoal  fire  which  had  been  used  the 
previous  night  was  carried  suspended  by  a  chain,  and  kept 
bui-ning.  This  may  have  been  the  case  with  Abraham,  who  had 
been  more  than  a  night  on  the  way  to  Moriah  :  he  laid  the  wood 
on  Isaac  his  son.  and  took  the  fire  in  his  hand,  most  likely  that 
which  he  had  kindled  in  the  chill  of  the  evening  before,  Gen. 
xxii. 

9 — 12.  (9)  altar,  of  earth,  or  loose  stones,  bound  .  .  son," 
who  did  not  resist,  laid  .  .  wood,  and  he  finds  that  the  victim 
is  i)rovided.  (\())  and,  etc.,''  what  shall  prevent  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  act .'  (11 )  angel  .  .  Lord,"^  the  Angel- Jehovah,  the 
covenant  God.  (12)  for,  etc..''  "The  idea  is  simply  that  He 
knew,  by  a  new  proof,  by  having  actually  made  trial  of  him."" 

The  .mcriJicG  of  Isaac. — Here  we  see  exhibited — I.  The  sacrifice 
of  eternal  love.  Look  at — 1.  The  antiquity  of  the  love  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son  :  2.  Its  intensity.  II.  The  method  of 
human  salvation.  1.  The  consummation  of  the  sacrifice  was 
delayed.  Even  as  Abraham  for  three  days  contemplated  Lsaac's 
death,  so  for  ages  did  the  Father  contemplate  Calvary.  2.  The 
mortal  wound  was  inflicted  by  the  Father.  The  accursed  knife 
was  Jewish  envy,  and  Eoman  indifference  and  scorn.  3.  The 
Son  was  unresisting./ 
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Timeli/  succour. — God  is  wise  to  conceal  the  succours  lie  intends 
in  the  several  chau<res  of  thy  life,  that  so  He  may  draw  thy 
heart  into  an  entire  dependence  on  His  faithful  promise.  Thus, 
to  try  the  metal  of  Abraham's  faith.  He  let  him  go  on  till  his 
hand  was  stretched  forth,  and  then  He  comes  to  his  rescue. 
Christ  sends  His  disciples  to  sea,  but  stays  behind  Himself,  on  a 
design  to  try  their  faith  and  show  His  love.  Comfort  thyself, 
therefore,  with  this,  though  thou  seest  not  thy  God  in  the  way, 
yet  thou  shalt  find  Him  in  the  end.ff 

13,  14.  (13)  ram,  one  separated  fr.  the  flock.'^  thicket,  in 
wh.  some  see  a  type  of  the  cro-wTi  of  thorns/'  offered  .  .  son, 
but  Isaac  was  the  true  type  of  Jesus,  and  virtually  offered.  (lA) 
Jehovah-jireh  (the  Lord  n-'dl  see,  or  j'rovldc),  .ice  on  v.  8. 

Jehovali-Jirch.  or  Divine  ])roridcnce.  —  Abraham's  offering  of 
Isaac  teaches — I.  God'sright  to  our  greatest  blessings.  II.  Man's 
duty  in  the  highest  trial.  III.  God's  providence  in  the  greatest 
emergency.  Concerning  the  latter,  consider — that  its  provisions — 
1.  CoiTespond  exactly  with  human  wants.  With  our  wants  as 
(1)  Creatures — corporeally,  intellectually,  socially  ;  (2)  Sinners — 
purifying  influences  and  pardoning  grace.  2.  Are  obtained  in 
connection  with  individual  agency.  3.  Are  often  strikingly 
memorable." 

The  ram. — If  we  might  suppose  that  the  ram  in  this  instance 
had  four  horns,  like  some  examples  occasionally  seen  among  the 
Asiatic  races,  as  well  as  in  a  breed  common  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  his  liability  to  be  caught  by  the  horns  in  a  thick-grown, 
tangled  underwood  must  have  been  very  great.  It  is  easy  to  see, 
by  a  contemplation  of  the  figure,  that  a  bunch  of  horns  so 
variously  twisted  and  "crankled"  would  have  involved  the 
animal  in  fresh  difficulties  whichever  way  he  turned  in  attempt- 
ing to  extricate  himself.  JMohammcdau  writer.s  say  that  the 
horns  of  the  ram  in  question  were  fixed  upon  the  Kaaba  or 
temple  of  Mecca  by  the  early  Arabians  ;  and  that,  to  remove 
occasion  of  idolatry,  tliey  were  taken  down  by  Mohammed. 

15 — 19.  fl.'i)  angel,  the  same  as  in  v.  11.  (IG)  by 
.  .  sworn,"  He  could  swear  by  no  greater.  God's  final  promise 
to  A.,  confirming  all  the  rest,  because,  etc.,  A.  inherits  the 
reward  of  faith.  (17)  seed.  .  .enemies,  i.e.  they  shall  subdue 
them.  To  possess  a  gate  was  to  hold  the  city  to  wh.  it  pertained. 
(18)  seed  .  .  blessed*  {sec  on  xii.  3),  they  shall  find  their  happi- 
ness in  thy  seed,  i.e.  in  the  IMessiah.  (ID)  they  .  .  together, 
the  Divine  bles.sing  resting  on  both. 

The  promi.fe^  Ahrahnm. — Notice. — I.  Its  certainty — "  by  my- 
self." By — 1.  One  who  is  able  to  perform  His  promises  ;  2.  One 
who  is  willing  to  perfomi  His  promises  ;  3.  One  with  whom  non- 
fulfilment  of  His  word  is  impossible.  II.  Its  chief  points. 
1.  Prosperity  in  worldly  affairs  ;  2.  Increase  of  number  ;  3.  Exten- 
sion of  dominion  ;  4.  Ability  to  lay  the  world  under  eternal 
obligations.  III.  Its  lessons  to  us.  If  we  have  faith  and 
obedience  like  Abraham,  like  him  we  shall  also  be  blessed." 

Perpetuated  hJe.t.iin//.i. — It  has  been  asked  why  the  goodness  of 
one  man  should  extend  to,  and  be  rewarded  in.  successive  gene- 
rations, covering  the  remotest  ages,  and  reaching  to  the  close  of 
our  present  economy.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  world  of 
providence  the  very  same  thing  occurs  ?    Has  not,  for  instance. 


B.C.  1872. 

known,'  denotes 
an  eventual 
knowing,  a  clis- 
covering  by 
actual  experi- 
ment.' '-Mu  rphy. 

fn.  A.  Griffin. 

g  Gunuill. 

Jehovah- 
jireh 

a  He.  vii.  26. 

6  Augmtine. 

c  D.  Thonuis,  D.D. 

"  This  became  a 
proverb  among 
t  li  e  Hebrews, 
thatif  any  should 
be  in  trouble  and 
should  desire  the 
lielp  of  the  Lord, 
they  sliould  say 
'In  the  mount 
the  Lord  will 
see,'  that  is,  as 
He  had  mercy 
on  Abraham,  so 
will  He  have 
mercy  on  us." — 
Jerome. 

"  He  that  made 
tliat  heast  brings 
liim  thither,  fas- 
tens him  there. 
Even  in  small 
things  there  is 
a  great  provi- 
dence."  —  Bp. 
flail. 

Abraham 
dwells  at 
Beer-sheba 

a  He.  vi.  13,14. 

b  Lu.  i.  72—75; 
Ga.  iii.  7—16  ;  Ac 
iii.  25. 

c  C.  Johnstone. 

"  Isaac  had  never 

been  so  procioSi 

to  his  father,   if 

he  had  not  been 

recovered     from 

death  ;  if  ho  had 

not      been       as 

miracul ously 

restored      as 

given.    Abraham 

liad   never    been 

as   blessed  in  his 

I  seed,  if    he    had 

!  n  o  t      neglected 

I  Isaac     for    God. 

1  The  only  way  tg 
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D.r.  1872. 

flnd  comfort  in  ' 
nil  earthly  tliinp  j 
Is  to  RUrrenilor  it 
in  fv  belie vinfT  i 
cfirpleRsnoss  into 
the  bands  of 
God."— Dp.  ///III. 

"  Duty  by  linliit 
is  to  pleasure 
turn'il ;  ' 

lie  is   content  i 
who  to  obey 
has  learn'il."  j 

—Sir  E.  Bitjdijts.  : 

d  Dr.  Cumming. 

the  pedierree 
of  Bebekah 

a  Ge.  xi.  29.  | 

b  The  land  of  Uz.  ' 
The  country  of 
Job  was  prob.  so 
called  fr.  Huz. 

e  Fr.  whom  perh. 
the  Chaldeans 
were  derived." — 
Kalisch. 

dS^e  Blunt' a  Un- 
designed Coinci- 
dences, Pt.  I.  4, 
pp.  35—37. 

e  R.  was  the  dau. 
of  Isaac's  first 
cousin. 

"  A  good  name 
will  wear  out ;  a 
bad  one  may  be 
turned  ;  a  nick- 
name lasts  for 
ever."  — Zimmer- 
man. 

f  Carlyle. 


such  a  character  as  Tloward,  the  o-i"oat  philanthropist,  left  a  mark 
upon  the  world  lli;it  cannot  J)('  oblit^Tatefl,  and  bequeatlied 
intiuencps  that  live  after  Ik;  lias  pone;  uj)  higher  ?  Have  not  the 
victories  of  Wellington,  secured  at  a  dread  price,  left  ur  years  of 
prosperity  and  ])cacc  ."  Do  not  millions  shine  in  the  lifi^ht.  and 
are  not  thousands  of  lieart.s  warmed  by  the  fires  that  were 
kindled  in  the  days  of  the  great  Reformation  by  Luther,  by 
Ridley,  Cranmer.  Knox.  Calvin,  and  others .'  And  if  you  find 
this  to  be  the  fact  in  the  world,  you  should  not  object  to  its 
beinof  declared  to  be  the  law  of  God's  administration  of  the 
world.  The  discovery  of  printing-,  .steam,  the  electric  telegraph, 
are  also  illustrations,  all  tending  to  show  that  beneficent  dis- 
coveries made  by  fathers  break  in  benedictions  upon  their  chil- 
dren.'' 

20—24.  (20)  and,  etc."  this  is  prob.  intended  to  intro.  the 
ace.  of  the  mar.  of  Isaac.  (iM  )  Huz*  {?J'i(jlit  .fundii  oil).  Buz 
(roiifcmpf).  Kemuel  ( .' a.i.^i'uihl n  of  (iod).  (22)  Chesed''  (i/ain ). 
'H.a.zo  (ri.iioii).  Pildash  ( .V'"""')-  Jidlaph  (//vvyv/z/y). '  Be- 
thuel''  (  ? man  of  (Iod).  (2:5;  Rebekah  (ini-hainiiuj).'  Nahor 
.  .  brother,  his  rJdcr  bro.  (21)  concubine,  secondary  wife. 
Reumah  (c.raUfd).  Tebah  (crrcut inner).  Gaham  {?iiun- 
bumf).     Thahash.  {badger  or  .teal).     Maacha  (opprcmon). 

Itnporfanee  of  names-. — There  is  much,  nay,  almost  all,  in 
names.  The  name  is  the  earliest  garment  you  wrap  round  the 
earth,  to  which  it  thenceforth  cleaves  more  tenaciously  (for  these 
are  names  that  have  lasted  nigh  thirty  centuries)  than  the  very 
skin .  And  now  from  without,  what  mystic  influences  does  it  not 
send  inwards,  even  to  the  centrCj  especially  in  those  plastic  first- 
times,  when  the  whole  soul  is  yet  infantine,  soft :  and  the 
invisible  seed-grain  will  grow  to  be  an  all-over-shadowy  tree  ! 
Names .'  Could  I  unfold  the  influence  of  names,  which  are  the 
most  important  of  all  clothings.  I  were  a  .second  great  Trisme- 
gistus.  Not  only  all  common  speech,  but  science — poetrj-  it,i:elf — 
is  no  other,  if  thou  consider  it,  than  a  right  naming.  Adam's 
first  task  was  giving  names  to  natural  appearances.  What  is 
ours  still  but  a  continuation  of  the  same,  be  the  appearance 
exotic,  vegetable,  organic,  mechanic,  stars,  or  stiirry  movements 
(as  in  science)  :  or  (as  in  poetry-)  passions,  virtues,  calamities, 
God,  attributes,  gods  I  ■'' 


B.C.  1860. 

the  death 
of  Sarah 

a  Lighl/out. 

h  1  Ch.  xxix.  15  ; 
Ps.  cv.  9—12; 
He.  xi.  9. 10;  Ac. 
vii.  5  ;  He.  -xi.  13. 

"A  burial-place 
is  the  first  land 
that  A.  has  in 
t'.inaan." — Light- 
^oot. 


CHAPTER  THE  TirEXTY-TIIIRD. 

1 — 4.  (1)  Sarah  .  .  old,  S.  the  only  wonan  whose  age  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible."  Her  son.  Isaac,  was  now  37  yrs.  old. 
(2)  Kirjath-arba  (citi/  of  Arha).  the  Jews  interpret  it. ''city 
of  the  four.'  l)ec.  Adam.  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  buried 
there.  Abraham  .  .  her,  either  A.  was  absent  fr.  home,  or 
prob.  he  went  to  Sarahs  tent.  (3)  sons  of  Heth,  elsewhere 
called  Hittites.  (4)  I  .  .  you,''  as  a  nomad  chief  he  wandered 
ab.  with  his  flocks,     give  .  .  you,  first  mention  of  a  burial. 

The  purchaxed  grarr  (on  the  whole  chapter). — Look  upon  the 
purchase  of  the  field  of  3Iachix;lah  in  its  connection  with — 1. 
Sarah  :  it  is  a  token  of  respect  to  the  dead.  The  body  deserves 
such  respect,  because — 1.  It  has  been  the  man's  dwelling-place  ; 
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2.  It  has  assisted  the  soul  to  express  itself  ;  3.  It  is  destined  for 
a  higher  and  nobler  service.  II.  Abraham  himself.  It  shows 
that  he  prepared  for  death.  1 .  It  taught  him  that  the  highest 
earthly  possessions  terminate  iu  a  grave  ;  2.  It  implies  that  he 
vvaited  for  death.  III.  The  Jewish  nation.  It  serves  as  a  monu- 
ment for  their  instruction.  1.  Its  purchase  taught  them  that  it 
would  soon  be  theirs  ;  2.  Its  stillness  taught  them  to  be  active  ; 
8.  Its  solemnity  taught  them  to  seek  that  country  where  there  is 
no  grave.'' 

Funeral  cuafoins. — The  ancient  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  lay 
out  the  body  after  it  was  shrouded  in  its  grave  clothes  ;  sometimes 
upon  a  bier,  which  they  bedecked  with  various  sorts  of  flowers. 
The  place  where  the  bodies  were  laid  out.  was  near  the  door  of 
the  house  :  there  the  friends  of  the  deceased  attended  them  with 
loud  lamentations  ;  a  custom  which  still  continues  to  be  observed 
among  that  people.  Dr.  Chandler,  when  travelling  in  Greece, 
saw  a  woman  at  Megara.  sitting  with  the  door  of  her  cottage 
open,  lamenting  her  dead  husband  aloud  ;  and  at  Zante  a  woman 
in  a  house  with  the  door  oj^en,  bewailing  her  little  son,  whose 
body  lay  by  her  dressed,  the  hair  powdered,  the  face  painted  and 
bedecked  with  gold  leaf.  This  custom  of  mourning  for  the  dead, 
near  the  door  of  the  house,  was  probably  borrowed  from  the 
Syrians  :  and  if  so,  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  an  obscure  expres- 
sion of  Moses,  relative  to  Abraham  :  ''  And  Sarah  died  in  Kirjath- 
arba  ;  and  Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep  for 
her."  He  came  out  of  his  own  separate  tent,  and  seating  himself 
on  the  ground  near  the  door  of  her  tent,  where  her  corpse  was 
placed,  that  he  might  perform  those  public  solemn  rites  of 
mourning  that  were  required  as  well  by  decency  as  affection, 
lamented  with  manj'  tears  the  loss  he  had  sustained.'^ 

5 — 9.  (.5)  saying,  ace.  to  LXX.,  "Saying,  not  so."  (6) 
mighty  prince,"  I'if.  a  prince  of  God  :  in  ref.  to  his  wealth. 
choice,  etc.,''  either  ''the  choicest  of  our,"  etc.,  or,  "in  any  thou 
shalt  choose."  (7)  bowed,  etc.,  A.  returns  courtesy  for  courtesy. 
The  real  Christian  should  never  be  outdone  in  true  politeness. 
(8)  if  .  .  mind,  if  this  be  your  pleasure,  if  you  are  willing. 
Ephron  {fan-n-Iihe).  Zohar  ()c/iite)iesK).  (9)  give,  sell,  let 
me  have.  Machpelah''  {double  care),  either  a  cave  having  two 
cavities  or  two  entrances,  for  .  .  worth,  a  fair  price.  Heb. 
halike.'<ej)h.  for  full  silver. 

Oriental  politeness. — The  politeness  of  Abraham  may  be  seen 
exemplified  among  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  the  people  of 
the  East  :  in  this  respect,  nature  seems  to  have  done  for  them 
what  art  has  done  for  others.  With  what  grace  do  all  classes 
bow  on  receiving  a  favour,  or  in  paying  their  respects  to  a 
superior!  Sometimes  they  bow  down  to  the  ground;  at  other 
times  they  put  their  hands  on  their  bo-ioms.  and  gently  incline 
the  head  ;  they  also  put  the  right  hand  on  the  face  in  a  longi- 
tudinal position  ;  and  sometimes  give  a  long  and  graceful  sweep 
with  the  riffht  hand,  from  the  forehead  to  the  //round.'' 

10—16.  (10)  audience  .  .  city,  gate  of  city  was  the  forum, 
place  of  justice,  business,  etc.  (11)  Lord  .  .  give,  etc.,  custo- 
mary expressions  of  iioliteness,  still  com.  in  transacting  business 
in  the  E.  (13)  give  .  .  field,  A.  insists  on  huyinij  it.  (15)  four 
...  silver,  as  the  word  shekel"  =^\vQigh.t,  the  value  of  these  400 
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c  Jenkin  Jones. 

1  "  There     is    no- 
thing  more  cer- 
tain than  death, 
nothing  more  un- 
certain tlian  the 
time  of  dying.    I 
I  will,      therefore, 
1  be    prepared   for 
I  that  at  all  times, 
I  which  may  come 
\  at  any  time,  must 
come  at  one  time 
or     another.      I 
I  shall   not  hasten 
'  my      death      by 
being  still  ready, 
I  but    sweeten    it. 
j  It  makes  me  not 
die    the     sooner, 
but  the   better." 


Death  only 
(Ir.'vws  up  the 
veil  and  reveals 
the  glories  of 
heaven  to  the 
e  m  anc  i  pated 
soul  of  the  Chris- 
tian. 

d  Paxlort. 


Abraham 
treats  for 
the  purchase 
of  the  cave  of 
Macnpelah 

a  Ge.  xiii.  2,  xiv. 
14. 

b  Thomson,  L.and 
B.  578. 

c  Robinson,  B.  R. 
ii.  431  ;  Thomson, 
L.  and  B.  68U ; 
Stanley,  Serm.  iu 
E.  Appen. 

"  There  are  in 
business  three 
things  necessary 
— kno wledg  e, 
temper,  and 
time."— Feltham. 

d  Roberts. 


Abraham 
buys  the 
cave 

(/  In  later  times 
the  LXX.  and 
the  N.  Test.  (Ma. 
svii,  24)  identify 
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the  shekel  with 
tlie  tliiimchma, 
wh.  would  make 
the  shekel  nearly 
^  ozs.  220  fjrains 
of  our  weight,  or 
II  little  loss  in 
value  thai  h.ilf- 
a-crown  of  our 
present  nionev. 
The  fled,  there- 
fore, wouil  have 
been  p^irchasod 
for  about  £52 
10s."  —  Speate)-'s 
Com. 

h  "  This  is  the 
first  mention  of 
money  in  the 
hist,  of  the  world, 
but  it  was  un- 
coined."- -Smtih's 
0.  T.  Nisi. 
cJ.  Parker.  D.D. 
"As  a  tract  of 
country  n  a  r- 
rowed  in  the  dis- 
tance expands 
itself  when  we 
approach,  thus 
the  way  to  our 
near  grave  ap- 
I)ears  to  us  as 
long  as  it  did 
formerly  when 
we  were  far  off." 
— Richler. 
(I  Dr.  r.irter.  j 

the  burial        j 
of  Sarah 

a  Ge.   1.   13;   Je. 
xx.xii.  10, 11 ;  Ilu.  ' 
iv.  7—10. 

b  C.  Simfon.  M.A.  , 
"It  buries  every  [ 
error— CO  vers  I 
every    defect —  | 
extinguishes 
every         re.sent- 
ment.     From  its 
peaceful     bosom 
spring   none  but 
fond  regrets  and 
tender     recollec- 
tions.    Who  can 
look  down  upon 
the  grave  of   an  i 
enemy,  and   not  I 
feel  a  compunc- 
tious throb  that  ' 
he    should  have 
warred  with  the 
poor  handful    of  ■ 
dust     that     lies  ' 
mouldering     be-  j 
fore       him  ?  "  —  ' 
}f'as/iinglon      Jr-  ' 
riny. 

"  The    grave     is 
the     common' 
treasurv  to  which 


"  weig'hts  "  of  pilver  not  known.  (10)  current  .  .  merchant,* 
lit.  .silver  passing  with  the  mtTchiint. 

Buying  a  grarr. — I.  Look  at  Abraham  buying  a  grave.  The 
good  man  in  forced  into  such  commerce  as  well  as  the  bad  ;  the 
best  man  of  his  age  here  bargains  for  a  burial-ground.  11.  The 
manner  in  which  the  children  of  Ileth  answered  him  deserves 
special  notice.  III.  Learn  that  man's  final  requirement  of  man 
is  a  grave.  IV.  From  the  fact  of  Abraham's  mourning  for  Sarah, 
note,  that  consecration  to  Gods  purposes  does  not  eradicate  our 
deep  human  love.« 

Avnh  pa/ifcnt'.ix. — In  making  purchases  from  an  Arab,  his 
politeness  is  almost  amazing.  AVhen  the  price  is  asked,  he  re- 
plies, "  Whatever  you  please,  my  lord."  When  pressed  for  a 
more  definite  answer,  he  says,  "  Take  it  without  njoney."  One 
cannot  but  remember,  under  any  circumstances,  Abraham's 
treaty  with  the  sons  of  Ileth  for  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  Our 
feelings  of  romance,  however,  are  somewhat  damped  w'hen  we 
find  that  the  price  ultimately  demanded  is  four  or  five  times  the  value 
of  the  article.  An  Arab  always  tells  you  that  his  house  is  yours, 
his  property  is  your.s.  he  himself  is  your  slave  ;  that  he  loves  you 
with  all  his  heart,  would  defend  you  with  his  life,  etc.,  etc.  This 
all  sounds  very  pretty,  but  it  would  be  just  as  well  not  to  rely  too 
much  on  it,  for  fear  of  disappointment.  Nothing,  however,  is 
lost  by  politeness; ;  and  so  one  may  seem  to  believe  all  that  is 
said,  and  even  utter  an  occa,'<ional  •  Ullak  giitaivtvel  nmrak  ya 
.^idy  .',"  (May  God  prolong  your  life.  0  my  lord  I)  by  way  of 
showing  gratitude.  The  Arabs  are  most  profuse  in  the  use  of 
titles.  Every  beggar  will  address  his  fellow  with  ''  0,  my  lord  !  " 
ya  sidy  (pronounced  .u-rdy).  or  "your  excellency  !  "  jenabak,  wh»le 
the  traveller  is  generally  .madatah  (your  highness  !  ).<* 

17—20.  (17)  field,  district,  portion  of  land,  sure,  Heb.j 
yakom,  stood  ;  i.e.  were  made  stable,  confirmetl.  (18)  before  .  • 
city,  the  bargain  was  ratified  in  the  presence  of  competent 
witnesses.  (19)  and  .  .  this,  having  secured  and  paid  for  the 
land,  before  Mamre,  in  the  face  of  :  or.  E.  of  M.  (20)  were 
.  .  Abraham,"  //'..  ••  stood  firm  to  Abraham." 

Abraham pnrclni ■sing  a.  burying-placein  Canaan. — Remark — I. 
The  manner  in  which  the  agreement  was  made.  Notice — 1.  The 
courteousness  of  the  parties  engagefl  ;  2.  Their  equity  ;  ?>.  Their 
prudence.  II.  The  ends  for  which  it  was  maide.  Abraham 
bought  the  field  to — 1.  Bury  his  wife  ;  2.  Express  his  confidence 
in  the  Divine  promise  :  3.  Perpetuate  among  his  posterity  the 
expectation  of  the  promised  land."" 

Immorality  in  trade. — It  ought  to  be  so  that  a  little  child 
could  take  in  its  hand  a  sum  of  money,  and  go  to  any  store  for  a 
commodity,  and  hand  that  money  over  the  counter,  and.  telling 
what  it  wants,  receive  an  article  as  much  better  than  its  own 
uninstructed  judgment  could  choo.«e  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
merchant  is  superior  to  its  knowledge  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  go  shopping  in  that  way.  I  am  afraid  that  if  you 
were  no  judge  of  material,  and  bought  accordingly,  you  would 
have  poor  garments.  I  am  afraid  that  if  you  had  no  judgment 
of  prices,  you  would  pay  inordinately  for  many  things.  These 
merchants,  these  men  that  sell  goods — how  many  pretences  they 
weave  !  What  poor  articles,  with  what  a  good  face,  do  they 
palm  off  on  their  customers  !     How  they  suppress  the  truth  J 
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How  they  indulge  in  over-praising  or  under-valuing,  as  the  case 
may  be  !  How  much  there  is  of  systematic  commercial  deceit  and 
wrong-doing  throughout  it  I" 


CHAPTER    THE    TWENTY-FOURTH. 

1 — 6.  (1)  old,"  137  yrs.  at  death  of  Sarah  ;  and  140  at  mar. 
of  Isaac,  who  was  then  40.  (2)  servant,''  prob.  Eliezer  of 
Damascus,  hand  .  .  thigh,  form  of  adjui-ation  mentioned  only 
in  one  other  place  i"^  prob.  token  of  entire  subjection.  (3)  take 
.  .  Canaanites,''  a  licentious,  heathen,  doomed  race.  (4)  go  .  . 
country,*  Mesopotamia,  v.  10.  (5)  will  .  .  land,  a  natural 
supposition,  commendable  caution.  (6)  beware  .  .  again,  a 
wise  father  will  seek  to  preserve  his  son  fr.  ensnaring  inhuences. 

Isaac's  marriage  (on  the  whole  chapter). — I.  The  selection  of 
the  bride.  Abraham's  command  (v.  3)  was  given  because — 1. 
The  Canaanites  differed  from  Isaac  in  their  taste  ;  2.  A  bad 
influence  might  be  exerted  on  Isaac's  mind  ;  3.  The  Canaanites 
were  to  be  destroyed.  II.  The  means  emploj^ed  to  ensure  success. 
1.  Human  instrumentality  ;  2.  Trust  in  God :  3.  Self-remunera- 
tion. III.  The  spirit  in  which  the  marriage  was  consummated. 
It  was — 1.  Modest;  2.  Confident;  3.  Loving.  Conclusion — (1) 
Let  the  youth  of  our  country  study  this  history  ;  (2)  May  parents 
follow  the  example  of  Abraham..' 

Marriage  in  the  East. — Among  the  Jews  the  father  of  a  family 
selects  wives  for  his  sons,  and  husbands  for  his  daughters.  If  a 
son  had  a  preference  for  any  person  as  his  wife,  he  asked  the 
father  to  obtain  her  from  her  father.  But  the  father  could  not 
give  the  daughter  in  marriage  without  the  consent  of  the 
brothers  (Jahn).  These  are  the  very  rules  observed  by  the 
Nestorians  at  the  present  day.  No  young  man  thinks  of 
making  a  marriage  contract  for  himself.  In  case  the  father  is 
dead,  the  eldest  brother  takes  the  father's  place.  Where  the 
intended  bride  lives  at  a  distance,  the  matter  is  sometimes  in- 
trusted to  some  faithful  servant  or  agent,  as  was  done  by  I 
Abraham  in  relation  to  his  son  Isaac.  This  event  was  remark- ' 
ably  illustrated  by  the  history  of  a  marriage  that  took  place  a 
short  time  since  among  the  Nestorians  in  the  mountains.  Indeed 
there  was  such  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  names  and  circum- 
stances, that  it  seemed  like  acting  over  again  that  most  interest- 
ing part  of  sacred  history.  The  Nestorian  patriarch,  Abraham, 
who  was  in  the  place  of  a  father  to  his  younger  brother,  Isaac, 
being  desirous  of  procuring  a  wife  for  his  foster  son,  sent  his 
most  trusty  steward  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  to  obtain  one 
from  among  his  own  people.  The  servant  took  with  him  jewels 
and  raiment  for  the  future  wife  of  Isaac,  and  presents  for  her 
near  relatives.  He  was  no  less  prosperous  than  the  servant  of  his 
master's  namesake,  the  ancient  patriarch,  Abraham.  But  though 
I  became  acquainted  with  all  parties  in  the  case,  I  must  leave  the 
reader's  imagination  to  fill  up  some  of  its  incidents.  Only  let 
him  substitute  mules  for  camels,  which  are  not  used  in  this 
mountainous  country,  and  I  may  refer  to  the  close  of  the  24th 
chapter  of  Genesis  for  the  sequel.  The  damsel  was  brought  to 
the  house  of  this  modern  patriarch,  and  "Isaac  took  her,  and  she 
became  his  wife,  and  he  loved  her."*" 
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we  must  all    be 
taxed." — Burke, 
c  H.  W.  Beechei: 
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Abraham, 
sends  his 
servant  to 
fixid  a  wife 
for  Isaac 

a  Ge.  xxi.  5. 
b  Ge.  XV.  2. 

c  Ge.  xlvii.  29. 

rfGe.  xxvii.  46;  1 
Co.  vii.  37  ;  2  Co. 
iv.  14. 

e  De.  vi.  13. 

/  Jenkin  Jones. 

"  The  homeliest 
services  that  we 
do  iu  an  honest 
calling,  though  it 
be  but  tu  plough, 
or  dig,  if  done 
in  obedience,  and 
conscious  of 
God's  command- 
ment, is  crowned 
with  an  ample 
reward ;  whereas 
I  the  best  works 
for  their  kind,  if 
without  respect 
of  God's  injunc- 
tion and  glory,  ' 
are  loaded  with 
curses."  —  Bishop 
Hall. 

"  It  is  not  only 
paying  wages, 
and  giving  com- 
mands, that  con- 
stitutes a  master 
of  a  family  ;  but 
prudence,  equal 
behaviour,  with 
a  readiness  to 
protect  and 
cherish  them,  is 
what  entitles  a 
man  to  that  cha- 
racter in  tlieir 
very  hearts  and 
sentiments." 
—HleHe. 

g  Grant's  Nes- 
torians. 
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he  assures 
him  that  his 
way  shall  be 
prepared 
a    Kjl.    xxii.   20 ; 
I's.  xxxiv.  7.  I 

h  J.  A.  Woniihead. 
"  God  has  set 
the  type  of  mar- 
riage before  us 
throughout  all 
creation.  Each 
creature  peeks 
its  perfection 
through  being 
blent  with  ano- 
ther. The  very 
heaven  ami  earth 
picture  it  to  us, 
for  does  not  the 
sky  embrace  the 
green  earlh  as 
its  bride  ?  Pre- 
cious, excellent, 
glorious,  is  that 
word  of  the  Holy 
(ihost,' the  heart 
of  the  husband 
doth  safely  trust 
in  her.'  "-Luther, 
c  Ilarmer.  i 

the  servant  | 
departs  to  j 
the  City  I 

of  Nahor 

a  "  And  he  took  ' 
part  of  all  his , 
master's  goods  j 
in  his  liand." — ! 
A.VA'.,  also  V'ulg.  ■ 
"  .\s  though  A.  I 
had  sent  a  pre- 
sent with  the 
servant  to  con- 
ciliate the  bride's 
family." — .^pkr.'s 
Com. 

b  Ge.  xxvii.  43  ; 
cf.  xL  31  ;  Ac. 
vu.  2. 

c  See  Homer,  Od., 
vii.  20.  In  the 
form  of  a  girl, 
Minerva  meets 
Ulysses  when 
ab.  to  enter  the 
city  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians in  the 
evening.  See 
also  Hobinion,  B. 
Ji.,  u.  368. 

d  Ne.  i.  11  ;  Ps. 
xxvii.  5  ;  l*r.  iii. 
6,  6  ;  Ph.  iv.  6. 

e  Ju.  vi.  17  ;  1  S. 
vi.  7 ;  xiv.  8 ;  xx. 
7. 


7 — 9.  (7)  he  .  .  thee,"  A.  belioves  that  his  servant's  way  will 
be  opened  :  and  all  hindrances  will  be  removed,  thou  .  .  thence, 
whom  God  will  select.  (H)  if .  .  thee,  cfe.,  this  said  to  calm  the 
servant's  fears.  A.  has  no  doubt  of  the  issue,  only  .  .  again, 
on  no  ace.  is  the  .servant  to  jiromise  his  kindred  to  return  and 
bring-  Isaac  thither.     (U)  master,  Heb.  ndatiav,  lord. 

Jirin;/  itot  mij  xo/t,  thitJtrr  fi//<iin.—-  Brinp  not  my  son  thither 
again  '" — I.  Lest  he  fall  into  the  habits  of  liis  kindred.  II.  Lest 
my  own  labours  prove  to  have  been  in  vain.  III.  Lest  the 
promL-^es  made  to  me  be  annulled,  and  he  be  eternally  lost.  IV. 
Lest  thou  thyself  be  ever  troubled  with  the  gnawings  of  an 
awakened  conscience,  and  a  sense  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  thy 
duty  to  me.* 

Eautcrn  oath,<i. — The  present  mode  of  swearing  among  the 
Mohammedan  Arabs,  that  live  in  tents  as  the  patriarchs  did, 
according  to  dc  la  Itoque,  is  by  laWng  their  hands  on  the  Koran. 
They  cause  those  who  swear  to  wa.sh  their  hands  before  they  give 
them  the  book  ;  they  put  their  left  hand  underneath,  and  the 
right  over  it.  Whether,  among  the  patriarchs,  one  hand  was 
under,  and  the  other  upon  the  thigh,  is  not  certain  :  possibly 
Abraham's  servant  might  swear  with  one  hand  under  his  master's 
thigh,  and  the  other  stretched  out  to  heaven.  As  the  posterity  of 
the  patriarchs  are  described  as  coming  out  of  the  thigh,  it  has 
been  supposed  this  ceremony  had  some  relation  to  their  believing 
the  promi.se  of  God.  to  bless  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  by  means 
of  one  that  was  to  descend  from  Abraham.^ 

10 — 14.  (10)  ten  .  .  master,  more  prob.  than  were  abso- 
lutely needful :  he  would  make  a  favourable  impression,  for  .  . 
hand,"  implying  that  the  camels  were  well  laden  :  many  servants 
also  needed  for  protection,  etc.  unto  .  .  Nahor,  Haran  or 
Charran.*  (11)  kneel,  posture  of  camel  resting,  time., 
water,"  Jit.  at  the  time  of  the  going  forth  of  the  women-drawers 
of  water.  (12)  send  .  .  speed,  Heb.  hatcrch,  cause  it  to  happen. 
(13)  behold,  etc.,  the  season  is  opportune  :  all  the  industrious 
and  healthy  daughters  of  the  people  will  come  hither.  (14) 
and  .  .  pass,''  he  seeks  evidence  of  God's  choice,  to  .  .  say,  he 
would  use  his  judgment  in  accosting  the  most  likely,  let  .  . 
drink,  he  would  test  her  amiability  by  a  simple  request,  and 
she,  etc..  she  shall  be  willing  to  do  more  than  I  ask.  let  .  . 
Isaac,  one  of  such  a  temper  and  so  employed  would  be  a  suitable 
wife  for  a  pastoral  chief,  thereby  .  .  master,'  he  thinks  more 
of  his  master  than  of  himself. 

A  fjood  nervant. — Mark — I.  The  fidelity  of  this  servant.  He 
swore  to  his  master,  and  disappointed  him  not.  II.  His  self-for- 
getfulness.  He  spares  no  pain,  refuses  no  toil,  and  complains  of 
no  difficulty.  He  lost  himself  entirely  in  his  ma.ster.  III.  His 
piety.  Xote  how  he  follows  God's  guidance,  and  waits  for  His 
hand.  IV.  His  constancj'.  He  gives  his  whole  life  to  his  master. 
From  childhoofl  to  old  age  he  had  served  him.-'' 

The  ni'crit  of  .'iiuTc.^i-i. — Edward  Lee.  of  Manchester,  Massachu- 
setts, was  for  several  years  a  sailor,  and  apparently  hardened  in 
sin,  but  he  became  converted,  and  then  all  his  energies  were 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ.  Quitting  the  sea  for  the 
sake  of  being  more  useful,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  his  native 
village  :  and  the  time  which  could  be  spared  from  his  labours  on 
the  farm,  he  employed  in  behalf  of  God's  glory,  and  the  ealvation 
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of  souls.  For  thirty  years  he  kept  up  a  weekly  prayer-meeting 
every  Thursday  afternoon  in  his  own  house.  It  was  his  rule  to 
visit  all  the  families  in  the  village  once  in  the  year,  to  inquire 
after  their  spiritual  welfare.  The  houses  of  affliction  and  sorrow 
were  always  sure  of  his  visits  and  his  prayers.  In  his  own  house, 
in  the  field,  and  on  his  journeys,  wherever  he  could  warn  and 
plead  with  the  impenitent,  he  was  sure  to  do  so.  One  night, 
putting  up  at  an  inn  where  a  country  ball  had  commenced,  he 
got  permission  to  enter  the  room,  and  addressed  the  company 
with  such  moral  power  and  energy  that  dancing  was  abandoned, 
and  the  evening,  begun  in  mirth  and  folly,  was  spent  in  holy 
exhortation,  and  closed  with  prayer.  Mr.  Lee  gave  away  one- 
eighth  of  his  income,  yet  left  enough  to  support  his  widow  for 
thirty  years  after  his  death.  Wonderful  example  of  piety  I  What 
was  the  secret  of  his  high  attainments .'  He  was  a  man  of 
prayer  !  A  few  days  before  he  died,  he  pointed  his  Christian 
friends  to  a  spot  on  the  floor,  and  observed  that  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  with  the  exception  of  ten  days'  illness,  he  had  risen 
from  his  bed  at  night,  and  prayed  for  a  dying  world's  salvation. 
His  minister  used  to  say,  "  I  am  but  a  babe  to  brother  Lee  :  I 
prize  his  prayers  more  than  gold."' 

15 — 20.  (1"))  before,  rfc,"  his  fidelity  rewarded  by  a  prompt 
answer.  Bebekah,  do.,^  .ice  on  xxii.  20.  shoulder,  a  practice 
com.  with  the  Hebs.  (IG)  fair  .  .  upon,  not  simply  good-looking, 
but  appearing  good,  lit.  ''  good  of  countenance."  virgin  .  .  her, 
unmarried,  chaste,  modest,  went  .  .  well,  steps  leading  to  it. 
(17)  ran,  etc.,  his  eagerness  denotes  his  hopefulness.  (IS) 
drink,'  first  pt.  of  required  sign  is  met.  lord,  she  is  respectful 
as  well  as  kind.  If  the  servant  was  Eliezer,  he  was  prob.  an  old 
man.  (19)  said,  without  being  asked  :  last  pt.  of  the  sign. 
(20)  hasted,  alacrity  in  kindness,  and  .  .  trough,  carefulness  : 
did  not  throw  it  away,  ran  .  .  camels,  spared  neither  time, 
trouble,  nor  toil :  showed  cheerfulness,  strength,  etc. 

Behehah. — Rebekah — I.  Came  of  a  good  stock.  II.  Was  trained 
in  habits  of  industry.  III.  Had  a  virtuous  character  :  looked  good, 
was  chaste  and  modest — did  not  speak  first  to  the  servant.  IV. 
Was  courteous,  "my  lord."  V.  Was  good-natured:  cheerfully 
doing  more  than  requested.  Let  maidens  seek  to  be  like 
Rebekah. 

Drawing  water. — '■  It  is  the  work  oi  females  in  the  East  to  draw 
water  both  morning  and  evening  ;  and  they  may  be  seen  going 
in  groups  to  the  wells,  with  their  vessels  on  the  hip  or  the 
shoulder.  In  the  morning  they  talk  about  the  events  of  the  past 
night,  and  in  the  evening  about  those  of  the  day  :  many  a  time 
would  the  story  of  Abraham's  servant  and  Rebekah,  the  daughter 
of  Bethuel,  be  repeated  by  the  women  of  Mesopotamia  in  their 
visits  to  the  well.'''  ''  The  women  among  the  Orientals  are  reduced 
to  a  state  of  great  subjection.  In  Barbary  they  regard  the  civility 
and  respect  which  the  politer  nations  of  Europe  pay  to  the  weaker 
sex  as  extravagance,  and  so  many  infringements  of  that  law  of 
nature  which  assigns  to  man  the  pre-eminence.  The  matrons  of  that 
country,  though  they  are  considered  indeed  as  servants  of  better 
station,  yet  have  the  gi-eatest  share  of  toil  and  business  upon 
their  hands.  While  the  lazy  husband  reposes  under  some  neigh- 
bouring shade,  and  the  young  people  of  both  sexes  tend  the 
CvvjvS,  the  wives  are  occupied  all  the  day  long,  either  in  toiling 
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"  Marriage  is  tlie 
be«t  state  for 
man  in  general ; 
and  every  man 
is  a  worse  man 
in  jiroportion  as 
lie  is  unfit  for 
the  marriage 
state." — Johiuon. 


"  Nuptial  love 
m  a  k  e  t  h  man- 
ic i  n  d,  friendly 
love  perfecteth 
it ;  but  wantt)n 
love  corrupteth 
andenibasethit.'' 
— liacott. 


Kebekah. 

a  Is.  Ixv.  24  ;  Da. 
ix.  23 ;  Ps.  xxxiv. 
15. 

b  Pr.  xxxi.  27. 

c  Pr.  xxxi.  26  ;  1 
Pe.  iii.  8. 


"  If  it  is  re- 
membered that 
camels,  though 
endowed  in  an 
almost  marvel- 
lous degree  with 
the  power  of  en- 
during thirst, 
drink,  when  an 
opportunity 
otfers,  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of 
water,  it  will  be 
a  c  k  n  o  w  1  edged 
that  the  trouble 
to  which  the 
maiden  cheer- 
fully submitted 
required  more 
than  ordinary 
patience."  —  Ka- 
lisch. 

d  Roberts. 

"  Strong  are  the 
instincts  with 
wliich  God  has 
guarded  the  sa- 
credness  of  mar- 
riage." —  Maria 
M'Jnlosh, 
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on  their  looms,  or  in  frrinding'  at  the  mill,  or  in  preparing  bread 
I  or  other  kind  of  farinaceous  food.     Nor  is  this  all ;  for  to  fmish 
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marry  eiiitiibly,  '  the  daj',  '  at  the  time  of  evening,'  to  use  the  words  of  the  sacred 
marry  y  our  j  historian,  '  even  at  the  time  that  women  go  out  to  draw  water.' 
fqual."— Oiit/.  j  they  must  eijuip  themselves  with  a  jiitchcr  or  goat's  skin,  and 
e  Paxton.  \  ^^^S  their  sucking  childi-en  behind  them,  trudge  out  in  this 

j  manner,  two  or  three  miles,  to  fetch  water.''" 

Rebekah's 
kindness 
and  its 
reward 


a  llurmei: 


"  Hay  is  not 
made  in  the  East. 
Cattle  continue 
at  the  present 
day  to  be  fed 
with  chopped 
straw  uii.xcd  with 
barley.  T  li  e 
common  reader 
would  suppose 
the  '  straw  '  to 
be  for  litter;  but 
straw  is  never  so 
employed  in  the 
East ;  dung  dried 
and  pounded 
being  used  for 
that  purpose." — 
fict.  Bible. 


"Kindness  in 
woman,  not  her 
beauteous  looks, 
shall  win  my 
love."  —  Sfuite- 
tpeare. 


Rebekah. 
tells  her 
mother 
a  Ge.  x.Txii.  10  ; 
Ps.  xcviii.  3. 
"The  good  wife 
is  none  of  our 
dainty  dames, 
who  love  to  ap- 
pear in  a  varietj' 
of  suits  every 
day  new :  as  if 
a  gDwn.  like  a 
stratagem  in 
war,  were  to  be 
used  but  once. 
But  our  good 
wife  sets  up  a 
sail  according  to 
the  kei'l  of  her 
husband's  estate; 
and,   if   of  high 


j  21 — 25.  (21)  •wondering',  etc.,  anxious  ab.  her  :  amazed,  etc. 
;  held  .  .  peace,  thinking  perh.  that  her  tongue  would  betray  her. 
(22)  ear-ring,  /(^  aring.  prob.  nose-ring:  still  worn  in  E.  brace- 
lets, ifr..  what  present  more  likely  to  succeed  .'  (21^)  whose  .  . 
j  thou  ?  he  desired  to  know  of  her  kindred,  v.  4.  is  .  .  in  P  by 
j  this  he  might  judge  of  the  size  of  the  establishment.  (24) 
and,  ifc.  her  answer  resolved  his  doubts,  confirmed  his  hopes, 
filled  him  with  ]oj.     {2'>)  straw,  chaff,    provender,  fodder, 

I  barley,  beans,  etc. 

i  Aiiidnr.sii  rovarded. — The  reward  was — I.  Unexpected  :  Rebekah 
was  not  kind  for  the  sake  of  gain.  II.  Suitable  :  adapted  to  her 
sex,  station,  and  the  customs  of  her  people.  III.  Valuable  :  a 
great  return  for  a  small  act.  Learn — (1)  The  best  rewai-d  of 
kindness  is  a  heart  strengthened  in  love  of  kindness  ;  (2)  *'  A 
cup  of  cold  water"  shall  not  lose  its  reward  ;  (3)  God  will  ulti- 

I  mately  reward  the  good,  whom  men  may  treat  wath  ingratitude. 

I       Oriental  ornomcntx. — The  weight  of  the  ornaments  that  the 

I  servant  of  Abraham  put  ujion  Rebekah  appt-ars  to  us  rather  extra- 
ordinary. Sir  J.  Chardin  as.«ures  us  as  heavy,  and  even  heavier, 
were  worn  by  the  women  of  the  East  when  he  was  there.  The 
ear-ring,  or  jewel  for  the  face,  weighed  half  a  shekel,  and  the 
bracelets  for  her  hands  ten  shekels  (Gen.  xxiv.  22),  which,  as  he 
justly  observes,  is  about  five  ounces.  Upon  which  he  tells  us, 
'•  the  women  wear  rings  and  bracelets  of  as  great  a  weight  as  this, 
through  all  Asia,  and  even  much  heavier.  They  are  rather 
manacles  than  bracelets.  There  are  some  as  large  as  the  finger. 
The  women  wear  several  of  them,  one  above  the  other,  in  such 
a  manner  as  sometimes  to  have  the  arm  covered  with  them  from 

I  the  wrist  to  the  elbow.     Poor  people  wear  as  many  of  glass  or 

I  horn.     They  hardly  ever  take  them  off  :  they  are  their  riches." 

26—28.  (20)  worshipped,  thanking  God  for  this  happy 
I  termination  of  his  journey.  (27)  I  .  .  way,"  one  must  be  in  the 
I  way  of  duty,  obedience,  providence,  if  he  would  have  God  to  lead 
him.  (2S)  ran,  fuU  of  wonder  at  what  she  had  heard  ;  and  joy, 
bee.  of  the  presents  she  had  received,  her  .  .  house,  women's 
;  apartments  or  tents  distinct  fr.  those  of  the  men.  things,  and 
showing  the  presents.  It  is  well  for  maidens  when  they  can  tell 
their  mothers  of  the  gifts  made  to  them.  A  modest  dam.,  a  sym- 
pathising mother. 

Mothers  and  danqliterx. — This  relation  should  be  marked  by — 
I.  Confidence  on  the  side  of  the  daughter.  II.  Sj-mpathy  on  the 
side  of  the  mother.  Learn— (1)  HappT  the  mother  whose 
daughter  withholds  no  secrets  from  her  :  (2)  Happy  the  daughter 
whose  mother  is  always  ready  to  hear  and  aidvise. 

Exhortation  to  dutij. — Previous  to  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in 
which  eighty  thousand  Austrians  were  defeated  by  an  army  of 
thirty-six  thousand  Prussians,  commanded  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  this  monarch  ordered  all  his  officers  to  attend  him,  and 
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hus  addressed  them  : — -'•  To-mon-ow  I  intend  giving  the  enemy 
battle ;  and.  as  it  will  decide  who  are  to  })e  the  future  masters  of 
Silesia,  I  expect  every  one  of  you  will  in  the  strictest  manner  do 
his  duty.  If  any  one  of  you  is  a  coward,  let  him  step  forward 
before  he  makes  others  as  cowardly  as  himself, — let  him  step 
forward,  I  say.  and  he  shall  immediately  receive  his  discharge 
without  ceremony  or  reproach.  I  see  there  is  none  among  you 
who  does  not  possess  true  heroism,  and  will  not  display  it  in 
defence  of  his  king,  of  his  country,  and  of  himself.  I  shall  be  in 
the  front  and  in  the  rear  ;  shall  fly  from  wing  to  wing  ;  no  com- 
pany will  escape  my  notice  :  and  whoever  I  then,  find  doing  his 
duty,  upon  him  will  I  heap  honour  and  favoui'." 

29—33.  (29)  Laban«  (white),  prob.  a  youth  at  this  time. 
(.30)  saw.  .  hands,  etc..  the  sister  had  no  concealments  fr.  her 
bro.  (31)  come  .  .  without?  Laban  influenced  by  customs  of 
hospitality,  and  perh.  also  by  his  sister's  presents.*  for  . .  camels, 
Laban  had  ordered  the  servants  to  do  this.  (32)  man  .  .  house, 
i.e.  A.'s  servant,  he  .  .  camels,  i.e.  Laban.  water  .  .  feet,  .^ee 
on  xviii.  4.  (33)  eat  .  .  errand, <^  he  had  come  a  long  joui-ney, 
yet  thinks  more  of  his  master's  interests  than  his  o'wn  gratifica- 
tion. 

Buti/  before  self-f/vatifieation  (v.  33). — "W'e  find  here — I.  Self 
kept  in  abeyance  :  this  at  a  time — 1.  When  Eliezer  had  arrived 
at  the  end  of  a  long,  anxious,  wearying,  and  perilous  journey ; 
2.  "When  the  hospitality  of  his  entertainers  had  spread  a  repast 
before  him.  II.  Duty  paramount.  He  owed  a  duty — 1.  To  his 
master,  whose  business  he  was  upon ;  2.  To  his  entertainers,  that 
they  should  not  be  kept  in  unnecessary  suspense. 

Biitij  and  self-denial. — There  is  a  beautiful  legend  illustrating 
the  blessedness  of  performing  our  duty  at  whatever  cost  to  our 
own  inclination.  A  beautiful  vision  of  our  Saviour  had  appeared 
to  a  monk,  and  in  silent  bliss  he  was  gazing  upon  it.  The  hour 
arrived  at  which  it  was  his  duty  to  feed  the  poor  of  the  convent. 
He  lingered  not  in  his  cell  to  enjoy  the  vision,  but  left  it  to 
perfoiTn  his  humble  duty.  "When  he  returned,  he  found  the 
blessed  vision  still  waiting  for  him,  and  uttering  these  words, 
'■  Hadst  thou  stayed,  I  must  have  fled." 

34—38.  (34)  and,  etc.,  the  master's  name  would  at  once 
mtro.  him.  (35)  greatly,"  variously,  abundantly,  great,  rich 
and  powerful,  flocks,  etc.,  elements  of  wealth  that  would  be 
well  understood  by  these  pastoral  people.  (30)  Sarah,  they 
would  recall  her  name,  son  .  .  old,  a  hint  that  Isaac  was  now 
young,  him  .  .  hath,  this  young  man,  the  sole  heir.  (37,  38) 
swear,  .see  on  v.  3.  ! 

Abraham's  servatit  (v.  34). — I.  Eliezer  s  character.  His  posi-  i 
tion  humble,  a  servant ;  not  the  less  honourable.  Angels  are  i 
servants ;  Jesus  was  a  servant.  This  man  a  pattern  servant.  1 .  ] 
Attached.  Not  given  to  change  ;  rolling  stones,  etc.  Pecuniary  i 
gain  of  change  often  more  than  counterbalanced  by  moral  loss,  j 
Might  have  got  another  master,  with  less  religious  gain ;  2.  \ 
Trustjcorthi/.  Hence  his  present  mission.  Seemed  to  feel  that  | 
he  must  be  tr*e  to  the  trust  reposed.  "  I  am,"  etc. ;  3.  I'imis. : 
His  piety  probably  the  source  of  other  elements  of  character.  | 
A  man  of  prayer  (v.  12,  etc.).  He  felt  accountable  to  God  as  | 
well  as  to  Abraham.    .A  way  from  home,  the  thought  of  his  I 
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parentage,  sho 
I  doth  not  so  re- 
member what 
slie  was  by  birth, 
!  that  she  forgets 
I  what  she  is  by 
match."— /"i/ffer. 
;.)'.  26.  T.  notion, 
\  Wk$.,  iv.  463. 
!"Take  the 
I  daughter  of  a 
1  gi)0(i  mother." — 
Fuller. 

I  Laban  and 
i  Eliezer 

I  a  Ge.  sxvii.  43 — 
I  45 ;  xxiX.  1—30 ; 

\elc. 

h  Pr.  xix.  G. 

c  Job  xxiii.  12; 
Jo.  iv.  34;  Ep. 
vi.  5—8;  Ma.  vi. 
3:J. 

j "  There  is  no 
j  mean  work,  save 
j  that  which  is 
'  sordidly  selfish; 
I  there  is  no  irre- 
j  ligious  work  save 
I  that  which  is 
I  morally  wrong ; 
I  while  in  every 
sphere  of  life 
'■  the  post  of 
honour  is  the 
post  of  duty." — 
'  Chiipin. 

"  Whoso  escapes 
'  a  duty  avoids  a 
gain." —  Theo. 
Parker. 

Eliezer's 

address 

a  Pr.  X.  22 ;  sxii. 


"  I  have  been 
formerly  so  silly 
as  to  hope  that 
every  servant  I 
had  might  be 
made  a  friend ; 
I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  the 
nature  of  servi- 
tude generally 
bears  a  contrary 
tendency.  Peo- 
pl-i's  characters 
are  to  be  chiefly 
collected  from 
their  education 
and  place  in  life; 
birth  itself  does 
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bnt  little.  "-SA«i- 
slone. 

"  It  i.s  proper  for 
everyone  to  con- 
sider, iu  the  case 
of  all  men,  that 
he  who  has  not 
been  a  servant 
cannot  become  a 
praiseworthy 
master ;  and  it  is 
meet  that  wo 
should  plume 
ourselves  rather 
on  acting  the 
part  of  a  servant 
properly  than 
that  of  the  mas- 
ter, first,  towards 
the  laws  (for  in 
this  way  we  are 
servants  of  the 
gods),  and  next 
towards  our 
elders." — Plato. 

"The  great  high- 
road of  human 
welfare  lies  along 
the  old  highway 
of  steadfast  well- 
doing; and  they 
who  are  the  mo.st 
persistent,  and 
work  in  the 
truest  spirit,  will 
invariably  be 
most  successful ; 
success  treads  on 
the  heel  of  every 
right  effort."— -S. 
Smiles. 

a  Lange. 

"In  everything 
the  ends  well 
defined  are  the 
secret  of  durable 
succes8."-Cou4tn. 

"The  hand  that 
hath  made  you 
fair,  hath  made 
you  good ;  the 
goodness  that  is 
cheap  in  beauty, 
makes  beauty 
brief  in  good- 
ness; but  grice 
being  the  soul  of 
your  complexion 
should  keep  the 
body  of  it  ever 
fair."  —  Shake- 
tpcare. 

"A     virtuous 


master,  etc.  II.  IJlicztr'n  rmuivd — 1.  The  sati-sfaction  of  bis  own 
mind.  Tliis  an  important  part  of  the  reward  of  i)iety.  Con- 
science at  peace ;  2.  The  joy  of  witnessing  the  prosperity  of  a 
master  he  loved,  and  contributing  to  it ;  3.  The  trii.st.  etc.,  of  his 
master.  The  confidence  of  others  in  us  very  comforting  ;  4.  His 
honourable  mention  in  hi.story  :  a  servant's  history  in  a  book  for 
all  men.  of  which  God  is  the  author.  ( 1 )  AVell  for  tho.se  who 
serve  to  have  good  masters ;  (2)  Well  for  us  if  we  serve  Abra- 
ham's God. 

.1  faitlifnl  nrr rant. —The  Rev.  S.  W.  Hanna  says :  "  On  the  K>th 
of  June.  i770,  the  town  of  Port-au-Prince  was  utterly  overthrown 
by  a  dreadful  earthquake.  From  one  of  the  falling  houses  the 
inmates  had  fled,  except  a  negro  woman,  the  nurse  of  her  ma.'^ter's 
infant  child.  She  would  not  desert  her  charge,  though  the  walls 
were  even  then  giving  way.  Rushing  to  its  bed-side,  she  stretched 
forth  her  arms  to  enfold  it.  The  building  rocked  to  its  founda- 
tion— the  roof  fell  in.  Did  it  crush  the  hapless  pair?  The 
heavy  fragments  fell  indeed  upon  the  woman,  but  the  infant 
escaped  imhanned ;  for  its  noble  protectress  extended  her  bended 
form  across  the  body,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  life  pre- 
served her  charge  from  destruction." 

39—41,  .t«'  on  w.  5 — 8. 

EUezer's  sprecli  (w.  34 — 49). — Eliezer's  speech,  the  first  in  the 
Bible,  considered  as — I.  The  speech  of  a  servant.  II.  The  speech 
of  a  master.     III.  A  speech  which  turns  the  heart  to  the  master." 

Examples:  nf  .•(iiccr.'ixfitl  men. — The  world-renowned  Rothschilds 
ascribe  their  success  to  the  following  rules :  "  Be  an  off-hand 
man  :  make  a  bargain  at  once.  Never  have  anything  to  do 
with  an  unlucky  man  or  plan.  Be  cautious  and  bold.  "  John 
Jacob  Astor.  when  requested  to  furnish  incidents  of  his  life, 
replied,  "  My  actions  must  make  my  life."  Stephen  Girard's 
fundamental  maxim  was,  ••  Take  care  of  the  cents  :  the  dollars 
vciW.  take  care  of  themselves."  Amos  La^Tcnce  said,  when  asked 
for  advice.  "  Young  man.  base  all  yoiu-  actions  upon  a  jirinciple 
of  right ;  preserve  your  integrity  of  character :  and  in  doing  this, 
never  reckon  the  cost.''  A.  T.  Stewart,  the  merchant- prince  of 
New  York,  saj's.  "  No  abilities,  however  splendid,  can  command 
success  without  intense  labour  and  jiersevering  application." 
Nicholas  Longworth,  the  Cincinnati  millionaire,  says.  "  I  have 
always  had  these  two  things  before  me  :  Do  what  you  undertake 
thoroughly.     Be  faithful  in  all  accepted  trusts." 

42—46,  sec  on  w.  12—14. 

Ell (■:<■)•'.■<  piety  (w.  42 — 44). — Eliezer,  the  earthly  messenger  of 
Abraham,  in  the  convoy  of  the  heavenly  messengers.  A  pious 
diplomat,  accompanied  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord.  The  diplomats 
of  this  world  are  often  accompanied  by  demons.  The  love  and 
truth  of  God  is  a  foundation  for  love  and  truth  among  men." 
\  Women  tlrinrinf/  irnter. — It  is  still  the  proper  business  of  the 
I  females  to  supply  the  family  with  water.  From  this  drudgery, 
;  however,  the  married  women  are  exempted,  unless  when  single 
'women  are  wanting.  The  proper  time  for  drawing  water  in 
'those  burning  climates  is  in  the  morning,  or  when  the  sun  is 
going  down  :  then  they  go  forth  to  perfonn  that  humble  olfice, 
I  adorned  with  tJieir  trinkets,  some  of  which  are  often  of  great 
'value.    Agreeably  to  this  custom,  Rebekah  went  instead  of  her 
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mother  to  fetch,  water  from  the  well,  and  the  servant  of  Abraham 
expected  to  meet  an  uumaiTied  female  there  who  might  prove  a 
suitable  match  for  his  master's  son.  In  the  East  Indies  the 
women  also  draw  water  at  the  public  wells,  as  Rebekah  did  on 
that  occasion,  for  ti'avellers,  their  servants  and  their  cattle  ;  and 
women  of  no  mean  rank  literally  illustrate  the  conduct  of  an 
unfortunate  princess  in  the  Jewish  History  by  performing  the 
services  of  a  menial.  The  young  women  of  Guzerat  daily  di"aw 
Avater  from  the  wells,  and  can-y  the  jars  upon  the  head  ;  but 
those  of  high  rank  carry  them  ujion  the  shoulder.  In  the  same 
Avay  Rebekah  carried  her  pitcher;  and  probably  for  the  same 
reason — -because  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  Eastern  prince. 

47—49.  (47 — 48"),  see  on  vv.  22 — 26.  my  .  .  daughter, 
Rebekah  was  A.'s  brother's  grand-dau.  (413)  if  .  .  master,  if 
you  will  respond  to  his  wish,  that  .  .  turn,  i.e.  go  elsewhere  to 
f  ullil  my  mission. 

Ea.stcrnjrn-dvij. — Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  heathen 
females  to  have  a  ring  in  the  nose ;  and  this  has  led  some  to 
sui^iiose  that  the  jewel  here  alluded  to  was  put  into  that  meml^er, 
and  not  on  the  face.  "  I  put  a  jewel  on  thy  forehead  "  (Ezek. 
XV.  11).  The  margin  has,  for  forehead,  "nose."  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  generally  knoA\Ti  that  there  is  an  ornament  which  is 
worn  by  females  in  the  East  on  the  forehead.  It  is  made  of  thin 
gold,  and  is  studded  with  precious  stones,  and  called  Patfain. 
which  signifies  dignity.  Thus,  to  tie  on  the  Pattam  is  to  "  in- 
vest with  high  dignity."  Patta- Latere  "  is  the  name  of  the  first 
lawful  wife  of  the  king."  In  the  Sathiu'-Agaraathe,  this  orna- 
ment is  called  '"  the  ornament  of  the  forehead."  Tyerman  and 
Bennet  say  of  a  bride  they  saw  in  China :  "  Her  head-dress 
sparkled  with  jewels,  and  was  most  elegantly  beaded  with  rows 
of  pearls  encircling  it  like  a  coronet ;  from  which  a  brilliant 
angular  ornament  hung  over  her  forehead,  and  between  her  eje- 
brows."'' 

50—54.  (50)  Laban,  a  bro.  acting  as  joint  guardian  of  his 
sister.  Bethuel,  who  may  have  been  aged  and  infirm."  The 
.  .  Lord,  this  they  knew  fr.  the  details  to  wh.  they  had  listened. 
"we  .  .  good,  the  Lord  has  already  decided.  (51)  behold,  efe., 
ace.  to  custom  the  matter  was  settled  by  the  guardians  of  R. 
(52)  worshipped,''  thanking  God  for  the  successful  issue  of  his 
mission.  (53)  jewels,  etc.,  bridal  gifts  to  confirm  the  conti'act. 
(54)  they  .  .  drink,  pleasiu-e  aft.  business,  send  ,  .  master, 
this  servant  was  no  loiterer. 

Calm.ne.<i.<i  and  re.^tolntlon  In  duty. — There  are  few  things  more 
beautiful  than  the  calm  and  resohite  progress  of  an  earnest 
spirit.  The  triumphs  of  genius  may  be  more  dazzling ;  the 
chances  of  good  fortune  may  be  more  exciting ;  but  neither  are 
at  all  so  interesting  or  so  worthy  as  the  achievements  of  a  steady, 
faithful,  and  fervent  energy.  The  moral  elements  give  an 
infinitely  higher  value  to  the  latter,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
bring  it  comiaaratively  within  the  reach  of  all.  Genius  can  be 
the  lot  of  only  a  few ;  good  fortune  may  come  to  any,  but  it 
would  be  the  part  of  a  fool  to  wait  for  it ;  whereas  all  may  work 
with  heartiness  and  might  in  the  work  to  which  they  have  given 
themselves.  It  is  their  simple  duty  to  do  this.  It  may  seem  but 
a  smiill  thim"  io  ilo.     \o  o:te  n-T«^o:n(V  is  o.-i''"-l"l  'x   any  cwdit 
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mind  in  a  fair 
body  is  indeed  a 
flue  picture  in  a 
good  light,  and 
therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  that  it 
maizes  the  beau- 
tiful sex  all  over 
charms." — Ad- 
dison. 


Ps,  xsxii,  8 ; 
xlviii.  14  :  Pr.  ill. 
6. 

"  We  all  ori- 
ginally came 
from  the  woods; 
it  is  hard  to  era- 
dicate from  any 
of  us  the  old 
taste  for  the 
tattoo  and  the 
war-paint ;  and 
the  moment  that 
money  gets  into 
our  pockets,  it 
somehow  or 
another  breaks 
out  in  ornaments 
on  our  person, 
without  always 
giving  refine- 
ment to  our 
manner  s."  — 
Wliipple. 

b  Robtrts. 

Laban  and 

Bethuel 

consent 

a  The  Hebs.  have 
a  trad,  that  B. 
died  on  the  day 
of  Eliezer's  ar- 
rival; while 
Josephus  speaks 
of  him  as  dead. 
—Ajit.  i.  16. 
b  Ps.  cxvi.  ],  2. 
"  To  men  addict, 
ed  to  delights, 
busines  is  an  in- 
terruption; to 
such  as  are  cold 
to  delights  busi- 
ness is  an  enter- 
tainment. For 
which  reason  it 
was  said  to  one 
who  commended 
a  dull  man  for 
his  application, 
'  No  thanks  to 
him;  if  he  had 
uo    b"sines^    ha 
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would  liavo  no- 
tliiiig  to  do." — 
Sttde. 

e  Dr.  TuUtKk. 

Kebekah 
consents 

a  Oe.  XXXV.  8. 

'J^  is  the  most 
^jomentous 
jiestion  a  wo- 
^lan  is  ever 
willed  upon  to 
."^cide,  whether 
I  lO  faults  of  the 
♦lan  she  loves 
ve  beyond  re- 
y»dy,  and  will 
,  .ag  her  down, 
or  whether  she 
is  co!npetent  to 
be  his  earthly  re- 
deemer, and  lift 
liini  to  her  own 
)evel." — Holmes. 

» Never  marry 
tut  for  love ;  but 
see  that  thou 
lovest  what  is 
lovely." — W  rn. 
Penn. 

"It  is  a  mistake 
to  consider  mar- 
riage merely  as  a 
scheme  of  happi- 
ness. It  is  also 
^  bond  of  service, 
it  is  the  most 
ancient  form  of 
that  social  minis- 
tration  which 
God  has  ordained 
for  all  human 
beings,  and 
which  is  sym- 
bolised by  all  the 
relations  of  na- 
ture."— Chapin. 

h  Roberts. 

Isaac  meets 
Rebekah 


a  Jos.  i.  8;  Ps.  i. 
'2:  Ixxii.  12;  cxix. 
10;  cxliiL  5. 

6  C.  n.  Spurgeon. 

"It  is  customary 
for  both  men  and 
Women,  when  an 
Emir  or  great 
personage  is  ap- 
proaching,   to 


for  doini?  it.  Yet  just  because  it  is  a  duty,  it  will  be  found 
l)e.iring  a  I'ich  rewanl.  ITie  labour  of  the  faithful  is  never  iii 
vain.  The  fruits  will  be  found  gathered  into  his  hand,  while 
the  hasty  garlands  of  {rcnius  are  fiwlin^  away,  and  the  prizes  of 
the  merely  fortunate  are  turned  into  vanity.'' 

55—60.  (.">."))  brother,  source  of  authority,  mother,  moved 
by  affection,  let  .  .  ten,  R.  was  a  good  dau.,  of  whom  they 
were  not  anxious  to  be  rid.  (5<>)  hinder,  etc.,  he  perh.  is  think- 
ing of  his  master's  anxiety  for  his  return,  {'u)  inquire,  rtc,  as 
to  the  time  slie  preferred  for  dei)arting.  (5S)  I  will  go,  it  shall 
not  be  t,■^ld  Isaac  that  she  was  an  unwilling  bride.  (.")'.»)  nurse, 
as  a  female  attendant  and  friend  ;  one  who  V)y  her  relation  was 
dear.  Her  name  was  Deborah."  (60)  blessed,  i.e.  invoked  a 
blessing,     seed  .  .  gate,  .sw;  on  Gen.  xxii.  17. 

D'lUgrnce  in,  bii.sinc'i.i  (v.  50). — We  have  here — I.  An  earnest 
servant's  request :  "  Hinder  me  not."  Hindrances  in  the  way  of 
duty  are  often — 1.  Intentional:  iiroceeding  from  many  motives, 
as  envy,  etc. ;  2.  Unintentional,  as  here,  ])roceeding  from  the 
thoughtlessness  of  friendship,  from  the  seductive  influences  of 
social  customs,  etc.  II.  A  good  man's  ])lea :  '•  seeing,"  etc.  He 
regarded  the  Divine  blessing — 1.  As  a  summons  to  perseverance  ; 
2.  As  a  sufficient  answer  to  hindrances ;  3.  As  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment for  proper  diligence. 

Ili'hi'hnli  tnul  her  tiurxc. — How  often  have  scenes  like  this  led 
my  mind  to  the  patriarchal  age  !  The  daughter  is  about  for  the 
iif.'it  time  to  leave  the  paternal  roof:  the  servants  are  all  in  con- 
fusion ;  each  refers  to  things  long  gone  by,  each  ^\^she3  to  do 
something  to  atti'act  the  attention  of  his  young  mistress.  One 
says,  "  Ah  !  do  not  forget  him  who  nursed  you  when  an  infant ; " 
another,  '•  How  often  did  I  bring  you  the  beautiful  lotus  from 
the  distant  tank  !  Did  I  not  always  conceal  your  faults .' ''  The 
I  mother  comes  to  take  leave.  She  weeps,  and  tenderly  embraces 
her.  saying,  "  My  daughter,  I  shall  see  you  zjO  more  . — Forget  not 
I  your  mother."  The  brother  enfolds  his  sister  m  his  arms,  and 
I  promises  soon  to  come  and  see  her.  Tht  father  is  absorbed  in 
]  thought,  and  is  only  aroused  by  the  sobs  of  the  party.  He  then 
affectionately  embraces  his  daughter,  and  tells  her  not  to  fear. 
[  The  female  domestics  must  each  .imrll  of  the  jwor  girl,  and  the 
j men  touch  her  feet.  A.s  Ilcbekah  had  her  niirKc  to  accompany 
iher,  so  at  thii^  day  the  Ai/a  (the  nursr)  who  has  from  infancy 
j  brought  up  the  bride,  goes  with  her  to  the  new  .scene.  She  is 
I  her  adviser,  her  assistant,  and  friend ;  and  to  her  will  she  tell  all 
i  her  hopes  and  all  her  fears.'' 

I  61—64.  (r>l )  damsels,  perh.  part  of  her  do^^Ty.  (02)  Lahai- 
iroi,  .Nvr  on  Gen.  xvi.  14.  (iV.\)  meditate,"  reflect  or  pray. 
I  eventide,  the  still  hour,  behold  .  .  coming,  their  forms 
I  catching  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  (04)  she  .  .  camel,  in 
j  token  of  respect  to  her  future  husband. 

I  I.inar'.t  medifntion  (on  v.  (')3). — Very  admirable  was — I.  His 
j  occupation.  Meditation  extracts  the  real  nutriment  from  the 
I  mental  food  gathered  elsewhere.  II.  The  choice  of  place.  In 
the  field  we  have  a  study  hung  round  with  texts  for  though!-, 
III.  The  season.  Tlie  season  of  sunset,  as  it  draws  a  vsil  over 
the  day,  befits  that  repose  of  the  soul  when  earthfegm  cares  yield 
to  the  joys  of  heavenly  communion.* 
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Meditation  of  Isaac. — The  Hebrew  word  does  not  relate  to 
religious  meditation  exclusively ;  still  less  exclusively  to  direct 
prayer.  The  leading  idea  seems  to  be  an  anxious,  a  reverential, 
a  painful,  a  depressed  state  of  mind.  "  Out  of  the  abundance  of 
my  com]jlaint,"  or  my  meditation — for  the  word  is  the  same 
here,  only  in  the  form  of  a  substantive — "  Out  of  the  abundance 
of  my  meditation  and  grief  have  I  spoken"  (1  Sam.  i.  Ki)  are  the 
words  of  Hannah  to  Eli.  Isaac  went  out  into  the  fields,  not 
directly  to  pray,  but  to  give  ease  to  a  wounded  spirit  in  solitude. 
WTiat  was  the  occasion  of  this  ?  One  of  the  last  things  recorded 
to  have  happened  before  the  servant  went  to  Haran,  whence  he 
was  now  returning,  is  the  death  and  biu'ial  of  Sarah ;  no  doubt 
a  tender  mother  to  the  child  of  her  old  age  and  her  only  child. 
"WTiat  more  likely  than  that  her  loss  was  the  subject  of  Isaac's 
mournful  meditation  on  this  occasion?  But  this  conjecture  is 
reduced  almost  to  certainty  by  a  few  words  incidentally  dropped 
at  the  close  of  the  chapter;  for  having  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
beheld  the  camels  coming,  it  is  added,  "  And  Isaac  brought  her 
into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent :  .  .  and  Isaac  was  comforted  after 
his  mother's  death"  (v.  07).  The  agreement  of  this  latter  inci- 
dent with  Mdiat  had  gone  before  is  not  set  forth  in  our  version, 
and  a  scene  of  veiy  touching  and  picturesque  beauty  is  impaired, 
If  not  destroyed." 

65 — 67.  (05)  what  man,  etc.,  half  suspecting  perh.,  since 
they  were  nearing  their  destination,  took  .  .  herself,  an  early 
custom  for  the  bride  to  veil  herself  in  the  presence  of  her  be- 
trothed. (GO)  servant  .  .  done,  explaining  who  the  veiled 
maiden  was.  (G7)  Isaac  .  .  tent,  ti-eating  her  with  delicate 
attention,  loved,''  yet  he  had  small  acquaintance  with  her. 
after  .  .  death,  implying  that  his  mother  had  been  a  great 
comforter  before. 

Giving  in  our  aceoinit  (v.  GG). — Of  this  we  are  reminded  by  the 
account  given  by  Eliezer  to  Isaac.  I.  It  was  universal  :  "  all 
things."  We  shall  have  to  tell  the  Master  all  we  have  done  on 
the  journey  of  life.  II.  It  was  candid.  He  had  nothing  to  con- 
ceal. Happy  we,  if  at  the  last  we  can  meet  the  Master  with  joy, 
and  tell  Him  all  things  we  have  done  while  in  the  performance 
of  His  will. 

Civcvm.<t2)ection  in  marriage. — ^When  it  shall  please  God  to 
bring  thee  to  man's  estate,  use  great  providence  and  circum- 
spection in  choosing  thy  wife  :  for  from  thence  will  spring  all 
thy  future  good  or  evil.  And  it  is  an  action  of  life  like  unto 
a  stratagem  of  war — wherein  a  man  can  eiT  but  once.  If  thy 
estate  be  good,  match  near  home  and  at  leisure  ;  if  Aveak,  far  off 
and  qiiickly.  Inquire  diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how  her 
parents  have  been  inclined  in  their  youth.  Let  her  not  be  poor, 
how  generous  soever  ;  for  a  man  can  buy  nothing  in  the  market 
with  gentility.  Nor  choose  a  base  and  uncomely  creature  alto- 
gether for  wealth  ;  for  it  will  cause  contempt  in  others,  and 
loathing  in  thee.  Neither  make  choice  of  a  dwarf  or  a  fool ;  for, 
by  the  one  thou  shalt  beget  a  race  of  pigmies  ;  the  other  will  be 
thy  continual  disgrace,  and  it  will  yirhe  thee  to  hear  her  talk. 
For  thou  shalt  find  it,  to  thy  great  grief,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  fulsome  than  a  she-fool.* 
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alight  some  time 
before  he  comes 
up  to  them.  Wo- 
men frequently 
refuse  to  ride  in 
the  presence  of 
men ;  and  when 
a  company  of 
them  are  to  pass 
through  a  town, 
they  often  dis- 
mount  and 
walk."— 7Vio?)wo«. 

"  Meditation  is 
the  soul's  per- 
spective glass, 
whereby,  in  her 
long  removes, 
she  discerneth 
God,  as  if  He 
I  were  nearer  at 
hand." — Feliham. 

c  Jilvnt's  Unde- 
signed Coinci- 
dences. 

Eebekah  and 
Isaac  are 
married 

a  Eph.  V.  25,  28. 

"  When  it  shall 
please  (iod  to 
bring  thee  to 
man's  estate,  use 
great  providence 
and  circumspec- 
tion in  choosing 
thy  wife.  For 
from  thence  will 
spring  all  thj 
future  good  or 
evil ;  and  it  is  an 
action  of  life,  like 
unto  a  stratagem 
of  war;  wherein 
a  man  can  en 
but  once." — .S'/»- 
P.  Sidney. 

"  A  man  may  be 
cheerful  and 
contented  in 
celibacy,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  can 
ever  be  liappy ;  It 
is  an  unnatural 
state,  and  the 
best  feelings  of 
his  nature  are 
never  called  into 
action  ."—Sontheij. 

b  Lord  Bu7<eig!t, 
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children  of 
Keturah 

a  1  Ch.  i.  .'!2. 

h  Vorh.  tho  Ztt- 
mercni,  a  trihe 
ill  Arabia,  were 
liesc.  fr.  Uim. 

e  Ge.  xxxtH.  28; 
Ex.  ii.  1.')  — il ; 
iii.  1 ;  Nu.  xxii.  4. 

rfPerh.  tho  AhIiu- 
rites,  ur.  Gilead, 
•i  S.  iii.  3. 

e  Peril,  thoao 
whom  Ptolemy 
calls  tho  Alluiu- 
OButi  ill  Yi-men. 

/Is.  Ix  G. 

"Children 
sweeten  labours, 
but  thoj'  make 
misfortunes 
more  bitter;  they 
increase  the 
fares  of  life,  but 
they  mitigate  the 
reinembranfe  of 
deiith."— /i(/<v^H. 

(I  W.  Irriny. 

Isaac  made 
sole  heir 
a  Qa.  iii.  '29;  He 
1.2. 

b  Of  wh.  the  peo- 
ple were  called 
JiKTukeJem,  ''Iho 
children  of  tho 
East,"  they  were 
aft.  called  littra- 
cenx,  or  Easterns. 
'•  lie  who  sees 
his  heir  in  his 
own  child,  carries 
his  eye  over 
hopes  and  pos- 
sessions, lyiiiR 
far  beyond  his 
gravcstone.view- 
ing  his  life,  even 
here,  as  a  period, 
but  closed  with  a 
comma.  He  who 
sees  his  heir  in 
another  man's 
child,  sees  the 
full-stop  at  the 
end  of  the  sen- 
tence." —  JJulicer 
Lyltmu 
c  t'.  JScricer.  , 


CHAPTER  THE  TIFENTY-FIFTH. 

1 — 4.  Keturali(l)  (;«cvvi.sr)  called  his  concubine."  Uncertain 
hen  he  took  licr.  (2)  Zimran''  {rclrhrntrd  'in  Mon/f).  Jokshan 
j  {a  fiiirlrr).  Medan  (/■on/ni/iini).  Midian  (xfri/f).  ancestor  of 
1  the  Midiiuiites.c  Ishbak  (/////■/«//).  Shuah.  (// j)if).  (.i)  Sheba 
j  (/I /I  iHiiJi.  or  Krn'u).  Dedan  {.'loir  iinunul)  Asshurim''  (xtrpx). 
i  Letushim  {the  linnuiuml).  Leumtnim'  {ju'oplrs).  (1)  Ephah.' 
\(i/)ir/nirx.s}.  Epher  («  'v///").  'H.anoch.  {'ni if iati»f/).  Abidah 
'[father  of  liiiim-lnhir).  Eldaah  («•//(»«  God  called),  children, 
descendants. 

luimily  rrxonhlanrr.t. — I  always  consider  an  old  English  family 

as  well  worth  studying  as  a  collection  of  Holbein's  portraits  or 

Albert  Durer's  prints.     There  is  much  antiquarian   lore   to  be 

acquired :    much   knowledge   of   the   physiognomies  of   former 

times.     Perhaps  it  may  be  from  having  continually  before  their 

i  eyes  those  rows  of  old  family  portraits  with  which  the  mansions 

I  of  this  country  are  stocked  :  certain  it  is  that  the  quaint  features 

of  antiquity  are  often  most  faithfully  perjietuated  in  the.se  ancient 

lines  :  and  I  have  traced  an  old  family  nose  through  a  whole 

picture-galleiy,  legitimately  handed  down   from   generation  to 

I  generation,  almost  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.    Something  of 

I  the  kind  was  to  be  observed  in  the  worthy  comjiany  around  me. 

Many  of  tlieir  faces  had  evidently  originated  in  a  Gothic  age,  and 

I  been  merely  copied  by  succeeding  generations  :  and  there  was 

one  little  girl  in  ]iarticular.  of  staid  demeanour,  with  a   high 

Roman  nose,  and  an  antique  vinegar  aspect,  who  was  a  great 

j  favourite  of  the  squires,  being,  as  he  said,  a  Bracebridge  all  over, 

I  and  the  very  counterpart  of  one  of  his  ancestors  who  figiu'ed  in 

the  court  of  Henry  YIII.J' 

5,  6.  ('>)  gave  .  .  Isaac,  made  him  his  heir."  (fi)  concu- 
bines, Hagar  and  Keturah.  gifts  .  .  lived,  showing  tliat  all 
their  expectations  should  then  cease,  unto  . .  country,  Arabia.* 
FdMiIi/fciids. — Gotthold.  hearing  that  several  relatives  were  soon 
to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  dividing  a  considerable  inheritance, 
took  occasion  to  say  to  them.  "Take  heed  that  you  do  not  divide 
hearts  as  well  as  projierty.  The  eye  of  a  man  often  looks  askance 
when  others  attempt  to  share  with  him  that  of  which  he  would 
fain  appropriate  the  whole.  A  philosopher  not  imjiroperly  calls 
self-love  a  dis.solvent.  becau.se  it  often  disunites  the  hearts  of  the 
nearest  relatives,  and  converts  their  love  into  hatred.  In  Paris, 
not  many  years  ago.  t\\'o  gentlemen  at  the  division  of  a  property 
of  which  they  had  lieen  left  joint-heirs,  proceeded  from  A\orAs  to 
blows  ;  when  one  of  them  killed  the  other  with  a  jiestle,  and 
afterwards  cut  his  own  throat.  In  this  way  Satan  came  in  for 
a  share.  I,  myself,  was  once  present  ct  the  implementing  of 
a  will,  when  the  minds  of  the  relations  became  exa.s])eratv;d  to 
such  a  pitch  that  they  broke  to  pieces  the  mo.st  costly  vessels,  and 
tore  into  shreds  beautiful  tajiestries  and  hangings  ;  neither  wish- 
ing to  give  anything  to  the  other.  Nor  did  they  ever  aftt^rwards 
in  their  lives  meet  or  exchange  words.  0,  ciu'scd  wealth  !  of 
which  the  devil  makes  an  apple  of  discord.  0,  unhallowed  in- 
heritance !  which  breaks  the  bond  of  Chri.stian  love,  and  forfeits 
the  inheritance  in  heaven."" 
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7 — 11.  (7)  days  .  .  years,  life  to  be  reckoned  rather  by  days 
than  years,  {s)  died  .  .  age,  a.s  he  had  been  promised  80  years 
before."  was  .  .  people,''  in  the  ^vorld  of  .spirits,  the  better 
country,  ('.t)  sons  .  .  Machpelah,  they  were  now  old  men.'' 
which  .  .  Mamre,  .svr  on  Ge.  xxiii.  17.  (10)  there  .  .  wife,'' 
the  great  patriarch  by  the  side  of  his  princess.  (11)  after  .  . 
Isaac :  in  how  many  cases  the  blessing-  seems  to  cease  with  the  | ''  He.  xii.  23. 
father's  removal  !     Lahai-roi,  scr  on  Ge.  xxiv.  62. 

A  good  old  agr  (on  v.  8). — Consider — I.  The  present  of  an  old 
man— his  condition  to-day.  He  has — 1.  Deprivations.  He  is 
conscious  of  many  discomforts,  and  of  being  deprived  of  much 
enjoyment ;  2.  Trials.  He  is  pained  at  feeling  himself  in  the 
way  of  others ;  3.  Imperfections :  4.  Inabilities.  There  are 
things  which  he  cannot  do.  II.  The  retrospect — his  past — the 
things  behind.  These  must  vary  with  the  person.  Tlie  retro- 
spect of  the  aged  Christian  is  very  different,  necessarily,  from 
that  of  the  aged  worldly  man,  or  the  aged  sinner.  But  still 
there  are  some  things  common  to  all.  III.  The  prospect — the 
future,  the  things  before.  Consider,  what  need  there  is  of  a 
definite,  a  sure,  a  well-known  and  a  long-known  prospect,  to 
overbear  the  discomforts  of  the  present,  and  to  counterbalance  the 
reminiscences  of  the  past.* 

Trhnnph  hi  dcaili. — John  Wesley's  death-scene  was  one  of  the 
most  peaceful  and  triumphant  in  the  annals  of  the  Church. 
Prayer,  praise,  and  thankfulness  were  e'S'er  on  his  lips.  Many 
golden  sentences  worthy  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance were  uttered  during  his  last  hours.  He  sees  only  the 
shadow  of  his  friends  around  his  bed  :  "  WTio  are  these  ? "  "  We 
are  come  to  rejoice  with  you  :  you  are  going  to  receive  jyoui* 
crown."  "  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,"  he  calmly  replies,  "  and  mar- 
vellous in  our  eyes.  I  will  write  ! "  he  exclaims,  and  the  materials 
are  i^laced  within  his  reach  :  but  the  '■  right  hand  has  forgot  her 
cunning  ; "  and  "  the  pen  of  the  once  ready  -wi-iter  "  refuses  to 
move.  •'  Let  me  wi-ite  for  you,  sir,"  says  an  attendant.  "  What 
would  you  say  .' "  "  Nothing  but  that  God  is  ?vith  v^v."  "  Xow  we 
have  done  all.  Let  us  all  go."  And  now,  with  all  his  remaining 
strength,  he  cries  out,  "  The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us  ! "'  And 
again,  lifting  his  fleshless  ann  in  token  of  victory,  and  raising  i  what  gooa  aeeils 
his  failing  voice  to  a  pitch  of  holy  trimnph,  he  repeats  the  heart-  ^^  ^f^  ^P-^  .^f^ 
reviving  words,  "The  best  of  all  is,  God  is  with  us!"  A  iew\  jcoian. 
minutes  before  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  March. 
T791,  he  slowly  and  feebly  whispered,  "'Farewell,  farewell! 
ind  literally,  "without  a  lingering  groan,"  he  calmly  "fell  on 
.ileep,  having  served  his  generation  by  the  will  of  God."/ 

12—18.  (12)  generations,  posterity,  family  record,  etc.  (13)  l<i|scendants 
Nebajoth"  (hcirjht'^).  Kedar"  {dark-skinned).  Mibsam  (•"'W' I  °  Fr  wh^m  the 
odoHf).  {lA)  "SULishToaa.  (a  hearing).  Dumah  (.svVrwfv).  Massa'^ 
{? jxitirncr)  (l.i)  Hadar  {mrio-tiirc).  Tema''  (south,  dr.^rrf). 
Jetur*'  {enclosed  ramp).  Naphish  {reerrated).  Kedemah 
(easfn-ard).  (Ki)  towns,  nomadic  camp,  castle,  fixed  stations. 
twelve  .  .  nations,  twelve  chiefs  of  tribes.  (17)  was  .  . 
people,/ there  seems  to  be  a  hint  here  of  his  dying  in  the  faith. 
(IS)  they,  his  descendants,  from  .  .  Assyria,!'  prob.  fr.  Persian 'cxx.  5;  Je.  slix. 
Gulf  to  Egj-jit.  died,  Heb.  naphal.  he  fell.  i.e.  his  lot  was  cast.'' !  f^T  whom  perh. 
The  Abrahamite-s  or  ehildrcn  of  Ahrahani  (on  vv.  1 — i,  12 — 18). I  the  Masani  la 
I.  Common  characteristics,  religiousness,  spirituality,  wide-spread, '  Arabia  Deaerta. 


death  and 
buiial  of 
Abraham 

a  Ge.  XV.  15. 


c  Isaac  was  7.5, 
and  lahmael  ab. 
!I0.  Jacob  and 
Esau,  aged  15, 
may  have  been 
present. 

d  Ge.  xlix.,  31 :  I 
13. 

"  Death  brings 
those  together 
who  knew  not 
how  to  associate 
together  on  any 
other  occasion, 
and  will  bring 
us  all  together, 
sooner  or  later." 
—Fuller. 

"Death  is  a 
commingling  of 
eternity  with 
time ;  in  the 
death  of  a  good 
man,  eternity  is 
seen  looking 
through  time." — 
Goethe. 

"  When  a  man 
dies,  they  who 
survive  him  ask 
what  property  he 
has  left  behind. 
The  angel  who 
bends  over  the 
dying  man  asks 


Dr.       C. 

j  Vuuyhan. 

\fH.  Mcn-e. 


Nabatheeans, 

famous    Arab 

tribe.     See    Ka~ 

iiscli. 

b  Song  1.  5;   Is. 

xl.  ii.   11;    Ix.  7; 

Ez  xxvii.  21;  Ps. 
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d    "Said    to    bo 
iilcntitliHi      wiih 
Tepma,    a    Rtiiall 
town  on  borders 
of      Syria,      nr. 
Dumah."  —  Mr. 
Staiilry  Poole, 
e  Fr.  whom  the 
Sturceans. 
/  A.it.  '.'231 :   573 
yrs.     aft.     flood ; 
48  yrs.  aft.  d.  of 
Abraham,      and 
when  Isaac  was 
123  yrs.  of  age. 
g  I  S.  XV.  7. 
h  Kalisch,  so  Al- 
ford.  Ptc. 
«■  Laiuje. 
t  CcMdray. 

g'enerations 
of  Isaac 

a  The  plain  or 
flat  land  of 
Aram,  called 
"the  field  or  i 
plain  of  Aram."  i 
— Hos.  xiL  12. 


e.  22. 
285. 


T.  Knight, 


V.  23.  Ambrose, 
Op.,  i  440, 

6  1  Ch,  V,  20;  2 
Ch.  xxxiii.  13; 
Ez.  viii.  23;  Ps. 
cxlv.  19;  Pr.  X. 
24;  Ma.  vii.  7. 

c  2  S.  viii.  14; 
Eo.  ix.  12.  I 

dAlford.  I 

c  C.  Simeon,  M.A. ' 

I 

"  He  asked  a 
child,  and  his 
prayer  is  an-  j 
swered  by  the  I 
gift  of  two  sons,  ■ 
and  thus  Provi- ' 
dence,  often! 
slower  than  our  | 
wishes,  frequent- 1 
ly  compensates 
that  delay  by  | 
greatly  outdoing ' 
our  requests  and  i 
expectations."  —  I 
Hunter.  I 


birth  of 
Jacob  and       ! 
Esau  I 


I  ruling  thi!  world.  II.  Distinctions  :  Arabian  and  Jew,  Mohammed 
and  Christ,  Mohammedanism  and  the  Christian  world.'  Ixhinacru 
(Ictrriuiiintu  (on  vv.  12 — IS).  The  Ishmaelites  the  germ  of  the 
Arabic  people  in  its  historic  significance.  The  country  of  Arabia. 
Its  history.  Mohammedan.  The  mis,«ion  of  the  Mohammerlans. 
Since  Ishmacl  did  not  .subject  himself  to  Israel,  he  has  become 
subject  to  the  Turk.' 

The  /lo/nr  of  children. — As  Alexander  the  Great  attained  to 
have  such  a  puissant  army,  whereby  he  conquered  the  world,  by 
having  children  Ijom  and  brought  up  in  his  camp,  whereby  they 
became  so  well  acquainted  and  exercised  with  weapons  from 
their  swa<ldling-clothes,  that  they  looked  for  no  other  wealth  or 
country  but  to  fight :  even  so,  if  thou  wouldst  have  thy  children 
either  to  do  great  matters,  or  to  live  honestly  by  their  own  virtu- 
ous endeavours,  thou  must  acquaint  them  with  painstaking  in 
their  youth,  and  so  to  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admoni- 
tion of  the  Lord.* 

19 — 23.  (lit)  generations,  personal  and  domestic  hist.  (20) 
Syrian,  ftc.  i.e.  the  Aramean  of  Padan-aram."  (21)  intreated* 
.  .  wife,  earnestly  -wTestlcd  in  prayer  in  her  behalf,  barren,  as 
his  mother  Sarah  had  been  :  and  whose  subsequent  hist.  prob. 
encouraged  him  to  hoi:)e  and  pray,    lliis  ban-enness  lasted  20  yrs. 

(22)  if  it  be  so,  ftr.,  this  unusual  circumstance  was  the  cause 
of  pain  and  wonder,     and  .  .  Lord,   who.  alone  could  explain. 

(23)  two  .  .  womb,  t.r.  the /on  nd/r.^-  of  two  nations,  the  one, 
etc..''  this  antenatal  struggle  was  prophetical  of  the  future  enmity 
of  the  two  brotherH.<i 

Jacob  preferred  before  Exau  (on  v.  2.3). — Observe — I.  That  God 
has  a  right  to  disjjense  His  blessings  according  to  His  own 
sovereign  will.  He  possesses  this  right  as— 1.  The  Creator ;  2. 
The  Governor  and  Lord  of  all  things.  II.  That  He  actually  exer- 
cises this  right.  We  may  daily  .see  this  in — 1.  The  dealings  of 
His  i)rovidence :  2.  The  dispensations  of  His  grace.  III.  That 
all,  in  whose  favoiu"  this  right  is  exercised,  are  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge it  with  most  ardent  gratitude.  Impious  indeed  it  would  be 
to  aiTOgate  the  glory  to  ourselves.* 

lle.y)ectfor  chUdren. — About  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
there  lived,  in  Germany,  a  worthy  schoolmaster  whose  name  was 
John  Trebonius.  He  was  a  philosopher  and  a  scholar,  and  ^v-ithal 
.somewhat  eccentric  in  his  habits :  but  the  world  then  needed 
oiiginality,  so  that  this  detracted  nothing  from  his  worth.  It  is 
not  much — more  is  the  pity — that  history  has  recorded  of  this 
man  :  but  one  tradition  of  him  has  descended  to  our  times,  which 
furnishes  us  with  no  mean  index  to  his  real  character  and  prin- 
ciples. It  is  said  of  him  that  he  never  entered  his  school  without 
being  affected  with  the  most  profound  reverence.  Nothing  could 
induce  him  to  appear  -with  covered  head  before  his  boys  : — "  'Who 
can  tell."  said  he.  ■•  what  may  yet  rise  up  from  amid  these  youths  .' 
There  may  be  among  them  those  who  shall  be  hereafter  learned 
doctors,  sage  legislators — nay  !  princes  of  the  empire."'  Far-see- 
ing teacher  that !  Right  well,  too,  did  he  merit  the  honour  that 
God  put  upon  him  of  being  the  instructor  of  Martin  Luther, 
"  the  solitary  monk  that  shook  the  world,"' 

24—28.  (24)  twins,  more  Uian  Isaac  a.^^ked  for.  (25)  red, 
ruddy,  hairy,  lit,  all  of  him  as  a  mantle  of  hair.  Esau  {liairy). 
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(2G)  Jacolo<^  (■iiij)pl(i)ifer').  (27)  cunning,  skilful,  expert,  man  .  .  I  b-c  cir.  1853. 
field,  who  rang-ed  the  wilds.  plain  man,  Heb.  Ish  tarn  A  xr^r  ~,. 
a  perfect,  upright  man.''  (2S)  and  ..  Esau,  i.e.  loved  him  i  he  shall  hold  hy 
especially,  because  .  .  venison,  Isaac,  an  aged  man  now,  was  j  the  foot,  tr.  akai'. 
proud  of  his  hardy,  adventurous  son.  but  ..  Jacob,  a  well-]*".  **"^'{!'^1|'  !'.' 
conducted  son  who  was  much  at  home  with  her  (note  the  mis- 1  ^^^  "hecce  aie- 
chief  that  arose  fr.  this  domestic  favouritism).  |  taphoiically,    to 

And  the  hoys  grew  (v.  27). — I.  They  grew  hodily.  Natural  cieceive,  i6  de- 
provision  for  this.  Food,  air,  exercise  increase  bulk  of  body.  |  '^'^"^  • 
Explain.  Grew  in  afature  and  in  strength.  II.  They  grew  nun-  \  \^"^  dome^ti?'^ 
tally.  Natural  provision  for  this.  Memory  a  storehouse  for  i  moral  habiis."— 
facts.  Judgment  a  mill  for  grinding  them  up  and  digesting  j  Speaker's  Com. 
them.  Some  boys  are  careless,  dull,  disobedient,  self-willed,  grow 
slowly,  become  men  bodily  and  remain  children  in  mind.  Pro- 
vidential provision  for  mental  growth.  Books,  s^chools,  etc. 
These  boys  had  not  these  things.  III.  They  grew  very  vnlihe 
each  other.  Sketch  their  differences,  bodily,  mentally,  morally. 
See  rest  of  verse.  Brothers  often  unlike  in  temper,  taste,  etc. 
With  all  mental  and  other  differences  they  should  be  alike  pious. 
"  Boy  father  of  the  man."  IV.  They  grew  ^/p  into  history.  AVhich 
became  the  most  prominent  ?  Why  ?  The  practice  of  prayer  at :  human  frame.' — 
length  made  Jacob  the  better  man.  He  overcame  evil.  Esau  jJazHti. 
degenerated.  Learn — You  are  all  growing  bodily  :  are  you  grow-  " '  There  is  no- 
ing  mentally  ?  Do  you  grow  in  wisdom  and  in  grace,  and  in  the  i  thing  so  terrible 
favour  of  God  and  man  ?     Ai"e  you  growing  like  Christ,  growing  ''  '        ' 

up  into  Christ,  growing  more  fit  for  heaven  ? 

Thi'  ediieation  of  eh'ddren. — In  order  to  form  the  minds  of 
childi'en,  the  fii'st  thing  to  be  done  is  to  eonquer  their  will.  To 
inform  the  understanding  is  a  Avork  of  time,  and  must,  with 
childi'en,  proceed  by  slow  degrees,  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it ;  but 
the  subjecting  the  will  must  be  done  at  once,  atid  the  sootier  the 
better;  for,  by  neglecting  timely  correction,  they  will  conti'act 
a  stubbornness  and  obstinacy  which  are  hardly  ever  conquered, 
and  not  without  using  such  severity  as  would  be  as  painful  to 
me  as  the  child.  In  the  esteem  of  the  world  they  pass  for  kind 
and  indulgent,  whom  I  call  eri/el  parents,  who  permit  their 
children  to  get  habits  which  they  know  must  afterwards  be 
broken.  When  the  will  of  a  child  is  subdued,  and  it  is  brought 
to  revere  and  stand  in  awe  of  its  parents,  then  a  great  many 
childish  follies  and  inadvertencies  may  be  passed  by.  Some 
should  be  overlooked,  and  others  mildly  reproved  ;  but  no  wilful  I  ther,  and  is 
transgression  ought  to  be  forgiven  without  such  chastisement,  j?f''^'^'^''^^y^°f''* 
less  or  more,  as  the  natiu-e  and  circumstances  of  the  offence  may  !  Muttoo  ? '  th  °re- 
require.  I  insist  upon  conquering  the  will  of  children  betimes,  i  ply  is,  '  Because 
because  this  is  the  only  strong  and  rational  foundation  of  a  reli-  { Muttoo's  rice  w 
gious  education,  without  which  both  precept  and  example  will !  "-why  have"  \'ou 
be  ineffectual.  But  when  this  is  thoroughly  done,  then  a  child  |  such  a  regard'for 
is  capable  of  being  governed  by  the  reason  and  piety  of  its  | that  man?'— 'is 
parents,  till  its  o\\ai  understanding  comes  to  maturity,  and  the  |  °°*  ll'^  ''''^  y'  "'f 
principles  of  religion  have  taken  root  in  the  mind.«  \c'jirs.  s'.'v'eski/''' 

29 — 34.  (29)  sod,  boiled,     pottage,  cooked  in  a  pot.  of  the  lEsau  sells 
consistence  of  gruel.     (30)  red,   Heh.  7Hiu  haadoni,  haadom.  of  I  his  birth- 
the  red,  the  red.     Edom  {red).      (81)    and  ..  said,  notwith- !  "^^* 
standing  all  that  is  said  ag.  Jacob,  it  is  prob.  he  saw  that  Esau  ' "  ^^-  ^^i-  ^^ ;  '^^• 
was  not  the  right  man  to  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  the  covenant.   sv"'32^-^'iiJ   xi? 
sell .  .  day,  shamefully  took  advantage  of  t]iat  day  of  weak-  16,17. ' 


Indolence  is  a 
delightful,  but 
distressing, 
state ;  we  must 
be  doing  some- 
thing to  be  haj)- 
py.  Action  is  no 
less  necessary 
than  thought  to 
the  instinctive 
I  tendencies  of  the 


s  activity  with- 
out insight,'  .says 
Goethe.  'I 
would  open 
every  one  of 
Argus's  hundred 
eyes,  before  I 
used  one  of 
Briareuss  hun- 
dred hands,' .says 
Lord  Bacon. 
'  Look  before  you 
leap,'  says  Juhn 
Smith,  'all  over 
the  world.'"  — 
Whipple. 

"Margin,  'Veni- 
son was  in  his 
mouth.'  Has  a 
man  been  sup- 
ported   by    ano- 
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B.C.  fie.  1S08. 

Lentile,  fr.  len- 
tUle,  Lat.,  lens. 
The  Ervam  Ifiis, 
ot  wliich  tUo  L. 
irt  the  seed,  is  of , 
nat.  oril.  Le-  \ 
guminosx,  and  j 
sub.  ord.  Papil- ! 
ionaceiE ;  and  not  i 
unlike  the  com.  | 
vetch.  "There 
are  several  varie- 
ties recojrn'sel, 
and  the  red  lentil 
is  considered  the 
best.  It  is  gene- 
rally u.>ed  as  a 
pottage,  or 
cooked  as  the 
Spaniards  cook 
haricot  beans. 
stewed  with  oil. 
and  flavoured 
with  red  ])epper. 
It  is  by  no  means 
an  unsavoury 
il\Hh."--Trixlram, ' 
Nat.IIisl.ofliMe.'. 

b  Jenkin  Jones. 

c  Palgrave'i  Ara- 
bia, i.  30. 


nesa.  birthright,  this  quiet  stay-at-home  was  an  ambitious 
man  I  {'.Vl)  I  .  .  die,  jtrob.  rcf.  to  liis  kind  of  life  \vh.  expo.sed 
him  to  death  :  or,  to  his  present  circumstances.  (H3)  sold  .  . 
Jacob,"  whatever  the  faults  of  Jacob,  it  is  clear  that  Esau  luul 
no  very  exalted  views  of  this  biz'thrifrht.  (34)  lentiles,  Heb. 
AddsJiim.  still  called  adda.t  in  Syria,  despised,  './'.  set  too  light 
a  i>rice  on  it. 

The  hirthrirjht  .<toItI. — There  are  two  characteristics  portrayed 
in  these  verses  : — I.  The  cunning  man  :  Jacob.  1 .  lie  waited 
for  the  right  opportunity.  This  was  no  sudden  thought :  2.  He 
employed  the  likeliest  means  of  gaining  his  object.  Waitefl  for 
his  return  from  the  field  :  thought  he  would  be  hungry,  so  the 
pottage  is  prepared  ;  food,  the  strongest  temptation  to  a  hungry 
man  ;  :?.  He  took  no  account  of  natural  ties.  Fraternal  feelings 
were  stifled  ;  4.  He  made  the  compact  irrevocable.  II.  The 
sensual  man.  Esau — 1.  Lacked  resolution.  He  would  soon  have 
been  home  ;  2.  Desjiised  an  honourable  position  ;  8.  Lost  sight 
of  the  future.     Conclusion — Both  charactei's  are  unjustifiable.* 

Jlril  pottoffr. — By  a  curious  coiiicidence.  Palgrave,  when  cross- 
ing Eilom  into  Arabia,  had  handed  to  him  what  looked  like  a 
bowl  full  of  coarse  red  paste,  or  bran  mixe^l  with  ochre.  This 
red  pottage  was  not  of  lentil  flour,  but  Samh.  the  main  subsist- 
ence of  Bedouins  of  N.  Arabia.  It  is  made  of  the  coarsely-ground 
seeds  of  a  small  herbaceous  plant  of  which  the  flowers  are  a 
bright  yellow.  '•  Its  taste  and  quality  were  pretty  well  hit  off  by 
Salem,  who  described  it,  •  not  so  good  as  wheat,  and  rather  better 
than  barley  meal.'  ''<= 


n.O.  n>.  1804. 

Isaac  visits 
Abimelech 

a  Ge.  XV.  18—21; 
Ps.CT.  8— 12. 

Famine,  great 
desire  for  food. 
Fr.  from  Lat. 
fames,  hunger, 
akin  to  Uk. 
plia^ein.  Sans. 
thaksh,  to  eat. 

V.  5.  Dr.  F.  Ran- 
dolph, Advent,  2, 
S.S.,  31. 

6  W.  J.  Collins. 

"Stars  arose, 
but  such  stars 
not  like  the 
spangles  of  the 
tngllsh  poet's 
conception, 
'  thoso  paiines 
of  bright  gold," 
though  that  iilea 
is  beautiful ;  but 


CHAPTER  THE  TJEENTY-SIXTH. 

1—5  (1)  land,  Canaan,  first  .  .  Abraham,  .sw  on  Ge.  xii. 
10.  Abimelech,  prob.  not  the  A.  of  cap.  xx.  A.  was  an  official 
title  like  C;esar.  or  Pharaoh  ;  besides  DO  years  had  elapsed.  (2) 
go  .  .  Egypt,  whither  he  intended  to  have  goue.  dwell  .  .  of, 
God's  jiurpose  wiser  than  man's.  (3)  countries,"  ///.  lands. 
perform,  lit.  will  cause  to  stand  up.  (4)  multiply,  etc..  see  on 
Ge.  xxii.  17.  IS.  (.>)  because,  /^fc,  the  fidfibnentof  the  promises 
secured  by  the  obedience  of  faith. 

The  famine  in  Canaan. — Observe — I.  That  there  are  seasons  of 

disti'ess  for  God's  people  equally  as  for  the  imgodly.     Isaac  is  not 

exempt  from  the  famine.     Afflictions — 1.  Test  our  confidence  in 

the  Lord  ;    2.  Exercise  and  strengthen  our  faith.      II.  That  in 

seasons  of  distress  God  never  forsakes  those  who  tru.st  in  Him. 

God  gives  a  command  to  Isaac  to  stay  in  Canaan,  and  go  not 

down  into  Egyi>t.    Although  help  may  be  obtained  in  Egypt,  still 

he  must  not  go  thither.      III.  That  perfect  trust  in  God  will 

j  bring  a  perfect  reward.     Obey  me.  says  God.  and  thou  shalt  be 

j  blest.     Here  notice — 1 .  The  promi.se  God  makes :  2.  The  condi- 

j  tion  on  which  it  rests — "'sojourn  in  this  land;"  3.  The  reason 

I  for  it— ■•  because  that  Abraham."  etc.    The  father's  righteousness 

I  aids  to  obtain  prosperity  for  the  son.* 

Xif/lrcfcd  duty. — Dr.  Judson  sent  once  for  an  erring  convert. 

I  •'  Look  here.'"  he  said,  taking  a  ruler,  aud  tracing  a  ciooked  line 

upon  the  floor,  '•  Jwrc  is  where  you  have  been  walking.    You  have 

I  made  a  crooked  track,  have  kept  near  it,  and  not  taken  to  new 
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roads  ;  and  you  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  gro-wTi  in  grace  :  and 
now  Jicrc  you  stand.  You  know  where  this  path  leads.  You 
know  what  is  before  you, — some  struggles,  some  soitows,  and, 
finally,  eternal  life  and  a  crown  of  glory.  But  to  the  loft  branches 
off  another  very  j^lcasant  road  ;  and  along  the  air  floats,  rather 
temjitingly,  a  pretty  bubble.  You  do  not  mean  to  leave  the  path 
you  have  walked  in  fifteen  years ;  you  only  want  to  step  aside 
and  catch  the  bubble,  and  think  you  will  come  back  again  :  but 
you  ?tcnr  ■will.''' 

6 — 11.  (('))  Gerar,  scr  on  Ge.  xx.  1.  (7)  sister,  he  prevari- 
cates like  his  father,  kill,  etc.,"  this,  at  any  rate,  illus.  the 
general  lawlessness  of  the  age.  (8)  saw  .  .  wife,  the  liar  has 
constantly  to  be  on  his  guard  against  detection.  (9)  lest,  etc., 
better  have  died,  than  lied.  (10)  what  .  .  us?  tempting  to  sin. 
guiltiness,  shameful  crime.  (11)  charged,  cfe.,^  Isaac  sufl'ers 
by  comparison  with  the  noble-minded  Abimelech. 

Isaac's  deceit. — Here  we  have — I.  A  sin  committed.  Cowardly 
fear  led  to  it.  and  fear  kept  it  up.  There  are  three  faults  in 
Isaac's  character  exposed  by  it — 1.  Cowardliness  ;  2.  Selfishness  : 
3.  Want  of  reliance  on  God.  II.  A  sin  detected.  Every  sin  will 
be  some  day  found  out.  III.  A  sin  reproved.  Abimelech,  although 
reproving  Isaac,  does  so  with  great  forbearance,  and  follows  up 
his  reproof  with  an  act  of  great  kindness.  Learn — (1)  Avoid 
deceit — "  be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out."  (2)  Reprove  sin 
with  kindness  ;  be  merciful  to  those  who  err."" 

The  j>i/)iisknie/it  of  Hans: — "Wlieu  Aristotle,  who  was  a  Grecian 
philosopher,  and  the  tutor  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  once  asked 
what  a  man  could  gain  by  uttering  falsehoods,  he  replied,  "  Not 
to  be  credited  -when  he  shall  tell  the  truth.''  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  related  that  when  Petrarch,  an  Italian  poet,  a  man  of  strict 
integrity,  was  summoned  as  a  witness,  and  offered  in  the  usual 
manner  to  take  an  oath  before  a  court  of  justice,  the  judge  closed 
the  book,  saying,  "  As  to  you,  Petrarch,  your  WOED  is  sufficient." 
From  the  story  of  Petrarch  we  may  learn  how  great  respect  is 
paid  to  those  whose  character  for  ti"uth  is  establi.^hed  :  and  from 
the  reply  of  Aristotle  the  folly  as  well  as  wickedness  of  lying.  In 
the  country  of  Siam,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  he  who  tells  a  lie  is 
punished,  according  to  law,  by  having  his  mouth  sewed  up.  This 
may  appear  dreadful ;  but  no  severity  is  too  great  against  one 
who  commits  so  great  a  sin.  We  read  likewise  that  God  Almighty 
struck  Ananias  and  Sa^jphira  dead  for  not  speaking  the  truth. 

12 — 16.  (12)  received,"  lit.  found,  i.e.  more  than  he  looked 
for.  (13)  went  forward,*  advanced  to  greater  prosperity.  (14) 
great  store, "^  Heb.  tin/ddu/t  rahhah,  i.e.  much  service.  0'^) 
wells,  without  wh.  pastoral  avocations  could  not  be  pursued.  | 
which  .  .  father,'*  and  wh.  were  therefore  parts  of  I. 's  property,  i 
the  .  .  them,  the  envious  injure  others  without  benefit  to  them- 
selves. (16)  Abimelech,  a  just  man,  yet  fearing  the  results  of 
this  outrage,  for  .  .  we,«  especially  since  he  possessed  Divine 
protection,  of  which  his  prosperity  was  a  plain  sign. 

Stoj>j)iiif/  wells. — To  stop  the  wells  is  justly  reckoned  an  act  of 
hostility.  The  Canaanites,  envying  the  prosjierity  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  and  fearing  their  power,  endeavoured  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  country  by  stopping  "  up  all  the  wells  which  their 
servants  had  digged,  and  filling  them  with  earth."    The  same 


B.C.  cir.  1804. 

one  could  see 
that  they  were 
round  oib.s  that 
flushed  streanjH 
of  (Ijiimoiid  hght 
froui  out  their 
brightness."  —  J. 
I'iiiii,  M.li.A.S. 


Isaac  at 
Gerar 

a    Pr.   xxix. 
Ecc.  vii.  20. 


25; 


b  1  Ch.  xvi.  21, 
22;  Ps.  cv.  14,15. 

"  Deceit  is  the 
false  road  to 
happiness ;  and 
all  the  jojs  we 
travel  through 
to  vice,  like  fairy 
banquets,  vanish 
when  we  touch 
them."— .4. //?•//. 

"  Half  the  vices 
in  the  world  ri.so 
out  of  cowardice, 
and  one  who  is 
afraid  of  lying  is 
usually  afraid  of 
nothing  el.-e." — 
/.  A.  Froude. 

"  No  lie  you  can 
speak  or  act,  but 
it  will  come, 
after  longer  or 
shorter  circula- 
tion, like  a  bill 
drawn  on  na- 
ture's re  a  lit  J', 
and  be  presented 
1  there  for  pay- 
I  ment, — with  the 
answer:  no 
effects."— C'oVj^fe. 

c  J.  11.  Smith. 

Isaac's 
prosperity 

a  Ge.  xxvi.  3;  1 

Ti.  iv.  8. 

h  Pr.  X.  22. 

c  Ecc.  iv.  4. 

d  Ge.  xxi.  30. 

e  Ex.  i.  9. 

"Here  again  we 
see  how  vanity 
attaelies  to  every 
earthly  good: 
prosperity  be- 
gets   envy,    and 
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from  envy  pro- 
ceeds injury." — 
Fuller. 

"  To  bring  the 
best  humanj 
qualities  to  any- 
tliiuglikoperfec- 
tii)ti,  to  till  them 
with  the  sweet 
juices  of  courtesy  [ 
and  charity, pros-' 
perity,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  mcde-  j 
rate  amount  of  it  j 
is  required, — just 
as  sunshine  is ' 
needed  for  the 
ripening  of 
peaches  and 
apricots." — A. 
Smith. 

f  Par  ton. 

•wells  at 
Esek,  Sitnah 
and  Reho- 
both 
a  Ma.  V.  39. 
b  "  Hero  is  an 
anc.  well,  now ' 
filled  up,  I'-'  ft.  in  ! 
diam.,  built  witli  ■ 
hewn  stone." — ' 
Jiobiiison.  Phys. 
Geog.,  24.3;  and 
B.  K.,  289. 
c  Dr.  Talma^e. 
"  If  men  wound 
you  with  injuries, 
treat  them  with 
patience ;  hasty 
words  rankle  the 
wound,  soft  lan- 
guage dresses  it, 
forgiveness  cures 
it,  and  olilivion 
takes  away  the 
BCAr.  It  is  more 
noble  by  silence 
to  avoid  an  in- 
jury than  by 
argument  to 
overcome  it." — 
J.  Beaumont. 
"  It  is  often  the 
lot  of  even  the 
most  quiet  and 
peaceable,  that, 
though  they 
avoid  striving, 
they  cannot 
avoid  being 
striven  with.  In 
this  sense  Jere- 
miah was  a  man 
of  contention 

(Jer.  XV.  1(1),  and 
Christ     Himself 

though      the 


mode  of  takin<;  vengeance  on  enemies,  mentioned  in  this  pa.s.sage, 
has  been  practised  in  more  recent  times.  The  Turkish  emperors 
give  annually  to  every  Arab  tribe  near  the  road  by  which  the 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  travel  to  Mecca,  a  certain  simi  of  money, 
and  a  certain  number  of  vestments,  to  keep  them  from  destroying 
the  wells  which  lie  on  that  route,  and  to  escort  the  pilgrims 
across  their  countiy.  Dllerbclot  records  an  incident  exactly  in 
point,  which  seems  to  be  quite  common  among  the  Arabs. 
Gianabi.  a  famous  rebel  in  the  tenth  century,  gathered  a  niunber 
of  people  together,  seized  on  Bassorah  and  Caufa  :  and  afterward 
insulted  the  reigning  caliph,  by  presenting  himself  boldly  before 
Bagdad,  his  cai)ital :  after  which  he  retired  by  little  and  little, 
filling  up  all  the  pite  \\'ith  sand,  which  had  been  dug  on  the  road 
to  Mecca,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pilgrims.  Near  the  fountains 
and  wells  the  robber  and  assassin  commonly  took  his  station  ; 
and  in  time  of  war  the  enemy  placed  their  ambush,  because  the 
flocks  and  herds,  in  which  the  wealth  of  the  country  chiefly  con- 
sisted, were  t\vice  every  day  collected  to  those  places,  and  might 
be  seized  with  less  danger  when  the  shepherds  were  busily 
engaged  in  drawing  water..'' 

17—22.  (17)  departed, «  for  the  sake  of  peace.  He  might 
have  stayed  and  defended  his  rights,  valley,  in  one  of  the 
wadys  running  towards  the  S.  (18)  which  .  .  father,  A.  not 
only  sojourned  in  the  country,  but  improved  it.  for  .  .  Abraham, 
to  prevent  other  ti-ibes  fr.  settling  there,  names  .  .  them,  and 
thus  reasserted  his  claim.  (I'J)  digged,  rtc.  I.  had  so  increa~«ed 
that  what  served  his  father  was  not  enough  for  him.  (20)  ours, 
prob.  on  the  ground  that  the  valley  was  theirs.  Esek  (ro/ifcn- 
tii»i).  (21)  Sitnah  (.yiitrfiilnr.s.s-).  (22)  for  .  .  not,  prob.  out  of 
their  territory.  Rehoboth  {enlargement),  prob.  the  irady  cr- 
Itiihainch.''  8  hrs.  S.  of  Beer-sheba. 

Old  )r('ll.i  diifj  oiif  (on  v.  18). — Let  us  try  to  dig  open  some  of 
the  old  wells  w^hich  we  pos.sess.  Bring  shovel  and  pickaxe,  and 
dig  out  the  well  of — I.  The  atonement.  It  is  nearly  filled  up 
with  the  debri.<t  of  old  philosophies,  which  now  are  unwTapped 
and  called  original :  but  we  will  dig  it  out.  II.  Christian  com- 
fort. Take  away  all  stoicism  and  f  atalitj',  and  dig  out  this  cooling 
fountain.  III.  Gospel  invitation.  Come  ye  around  this  old 
Gospel  well  :  dig  it  out,  and  drink  of  the  water  of  life,'' 

Strife  for  water. — One  morning,  when  we  had  been  driven  by 
the  stress  of  weather  into  a  small  bay,  called  Birk  Bay,  the 
country  around  it  being  inhabited  by  the  Budoos  (Bedoweens), 
the  hoquedah  sent  his  people  on  shore  to  get  water,  for  which  it 
is  always  customary  to  pay.  The  Budoos  were,  as  the  i)eople 
thought,  rather  too  exorbitant  in  their  demands,  and  not  choosing 
to  comply  with  them,  returned  to  make  their  report  to  then- 
master.  On  hearing  it,  rage  immediately  seized  him.  and,  deter- 
mined to  have  the  ^\•ater  on  his  own  terms,  or  peri.sh  in  the 
attempt,  he  buckled  on  his  armour,  and.  attended  by  his  mvrmi- 
dons.  carrying  their  matchlocks,  guns,  and  lances,  being  twenty 
in  number,  they  rowed  to  the  land.  My  Arabian  servant,  who 
went  on  shore  with  the  first  party,  and  saw  that  the  Budoos  were 
disposed  for  fighting,  told  me  that  I  should  certainly  see  a  battle. 
After  a  ]iar]ey  of  about  a  ({uarter  of  an  hour,  with  which  the 
Budoos  amused  them,  till  nearly  a  hundied  were  assembled,  they 
proceeded  to  the  attack,  and  routed  the  sailors,  who  made  a  pre 
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cipitate  retreat ;  the  hoquedah  and  two  others  having  fallen  in 
the  action,  and  several  having  been  \vounded.<* 

23—25.  (23)  went,  rf^.,  a  place  filled  with  memories  of  his; 
father.  (24)  fear  not,  t'tc,"  a  timely  encouragement'  to  one, 
who  encountered  so  much  opposition.  (2.5)  altar^  .  .  teilj  ■  •  ] 
well,  religion,  home,  occupation  :  their  mutual  relations.  i 

The  rich  contcnt-i  of  the  term.,  God  of  Abraham  (on  v.  24).— It  | 
declares— I.  Tliat  the  Eternal  God  has  made  a  covenant  with  us  | 
imperishable  beings  (Lu.  xx.  :57,  38).  II.  The  continiuty,  the 
unity,  the  imchangeableness,  of  the  revelation  of  Jehovah  throiagh 
all  times  and  developments.  III.  The  transmission  of  the 
hereditaiy  blessing  from  the  beheving  father  to  the  believing 
children.'' 

The  favour  of  God. — When  Antigonus  was  ready  to  engage  in  a 
sea-fight  with  Ptolemy's  armada,  and  the  pilot  cried  out,  "  How 
many  are  they  more  than  we?"  the  courageous  king  replied, 
"  'Tis  true,  if  you  count  their  numbers,  they  surpass  us  ;  but  for 
how  many  do  you  value  me  / "  Our  God  is  sufficienit  againsV  ftil 
the  combined  forces  of  earth  and  hell. 

26—30.  (26)  Ahuzzath  (^w«.ym;(>«).  'S'hS.c^oV  (tlit  month 
of  all)  see  on  Ge.  xxi.  22.  (27)  wherefore,  etc.,  I  might  well 
be  perplexed  by  this  visit  aft.  all  the  recent  contention.  (28)  we 
saw,  etc.,  the  prosperity  of  I.  filled  them  with  superstitioos  fear. 
(29)  Mat  .  .  hurt,  I.  must  have  been  a  great  man  for  a  kiitj  to 
crave  this,  as  we,  etc.,  this  was  not  true.  They  pretend  to  be 
oblivious  of  what  I.  had  suffered  from  their  people,  thou  .  , 
IiOrd.«  and,  therefore,  can  well  afford  to  be  magnanimous.  (30) 
and,  etc.,  this  may  well  remind  us  of  the  great  feast  of  good 
things  spread  for  kings  and  peoples,  and  even  enemies,  by  Him 
whom  I.  typified. 

The  favoured  one  (on  v.  29). — I.  The  Blesser — the  Being  who 
blessed  Isaac.  It  was  the  Lord.  1.  The  Ruler  of  all  ;  2.  The 
Omnipotent ;  3.  The  Infinite  in  wisdom  ;  4.  The  God  of  unspeak- 
able goodness  and  mercy  ;  .5.  The  Immutable.  II.  The  blessed — 
Isaac.  In  his  character  we  notice — 1.  Youthful  piety;  2.  Filial 
obedience  ;  3.  A  meditative  and  prayerful  turn  of  mind.  III. 
The  blessings.  1.  Peace  ;  2.  Worldly  prosperity  ;  3.  God's  special 
presence  and  protection  ;  4.  A  happy  death.* 

Treatment  if  in.)iult.s: — Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  man  of  known 
courage  and  honour,  being  very  injuriously  treated  by  a  hot- 
headed, rash  youth,  who  proceeded  to  challenge  him,  and,  on  his 
refusal,  spat  in  his  face,  and  that,  too,  in  public,  the  knight, 
taking  out  his  handkerchief  with  great  calmness,  made  him  only 
this  reply  :  "  Young  man,  if  I  could  as  easily  wipe  your  blood 
from  my  conscience  as  I  can  this  injury  from  my  face,  I  would 
this  moment  take  away  your  life."  Tlie  youth,  with  a  strong 
sense  of  his  improper  behaviour,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  begged 
forgiveness. 

31—33.  (31)  rose  .  .  sware,  the  feast  being  an  amicable 
intro.  to  a  covenant  of  peace  and  friendship.  (32)  came  .  .  day, 
the  blessing  of  God  crowned  the  compact.  (33)  Shebah,  i.e.  he 
repeated  and  confirmed  the  name. 

Forgivene.'is  of  injuries. — When  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Bedell,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  a  child,  one  of  his  companions,  whom  he  had 
pffended  by  some  trifle,  ran  into  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  seizing 
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Prince  of  Peac«." 

— Henry. 

d  Major  Rooke. 

Beer-sheba 

a  Is.  xli,  10;  JJe. 
2iii.     5,    6)     Ps. 

xxW.:.  '•..  „   _ 

6  Ge.  xu-  7  ;  Ps. 
cxvi.  17. 

1  "There  is  no  maC 
whohasnotsomi* 
interesting  a-sso' 
ciationswitli  par- 
ticular scones,  or 
airs  or  books,  anc? 
who  (.loes  not  fe-  ^j 
their    besuty     g^. 
sublimity     e^_ 
ibauced    tr,    1,;^^ 
^  by  sucb.  conuec- 

I  tic:is"  — -Sw-   A. 
Alison. 

I  r  Laiige. 
d  SjJencer. 


covenant 
between 
Abimelech 
and  Isaac 

a  Ze&  viii.  23; 
Ps.  CXV..1-3. 

"If  you  desire' to 
b-e  magnani^ 
mows,  undertake- 
notkfeg  rashly,, 
and  fear  nothing: 
thou  undertak- 
est ;  fear  Dothing- 
but  infamy;  dare 
anything  but  in- 
jury; the  measure 
of  magnanimity 
is  neither  to  be 
rash  nor  timo- 
rous."— Quarles, 

b  B.  Bailey. 

"Great  minds 
ereet  their  never- 
falling  trophies 
on  the  firm  base 
of  mercy ;  but  to 
triumph  over  a 
suppliant,  by 
proud  fortune 
captivated,  ar- 
gues a  bastard 
conquest."— J/a«- 
singer. 

"Upon  the  north- 
ern side  of  the 
Wady-es-Seba 
are  the  two  deep 
and  ancient  wells 
which  gave  oc- 
casion to  this 
name."  —  Robin- 
son's I'liys.  Gtog. 
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a  .^liovel  of  hot  coals,  tlirew  them  down  his  back.  As  he  had  to 
p.  242;  n.  n.,  i.  i  ^""  ^  considerable  di.stance  to  his  home  he  was  much  burned, 
800.  j  and  many  months  pimA  before  it  was  quite  healed.     Yet.  when 

"KindnosR  no-  ^'^  *'^^'  ^^^^  fricnd-i  prepared  to  have  the  boy  punished  who 
hior  nvor  than  i  j^^H  ^  oruelly  injured  him.  he  earnestly  entreated  that  he  might 
lne'iJl^°'~^''^''  ■       'forgiven,  andhi.s  friends  could  only  satisfy  him  by  consenting 

to  do  so. 
Esau'ti 

a  Go.  XXV.  20. 

*  Ge,  sxxvi.  2,  5, 
It,  18,  25. 

e    Oe.  xxxvi.  21, 

etc  •-  ?■  »• 

<i  Jo -i.  4;  1  K. 

3c.  2!»;  .2  K.  vii.  fi;  i  foij  offence 

<f.  also  ire.  x^  ^r\\  \  fj 

4G,  with  X-^^vUi.  1. ' 

«  De..  vU.  1—4; 
Ge.  xKvii.  4G ; 
sx  cii.  1. 

/  He.  xii.  16. 

g  Lange. 

h  Sclvoder. 

"  God  has  set  the 


34,  35.  (31)  Esau  .  .  wife,  the  age  of  his  father  at  his  mar- 
riage." Judith  (JrirrM)  also  called  Aholibamah''  (frnf  of  tlic 
hnr/ht)  :  prob.  J.  was  the  original  name.  Beeri  {thr  m-llman) 
also  called  Anah.'  Hittite,  a  name  =  generally,  an  inhabitanii 
of  Canaan.'^  Bashemath  {fragrant).  Elon  \ait  oak).  (.4,5) 
which,  rfc."  1.  His  polygamy  :  2.  His  mar.  with  an  idolatrous 
people  :  whence  E.  is  called  "  a  fornicator.""/ 

Uxau's  nuirriarjc. — Esau's  ill-assorted  marriage  a  continuance 
of  the  prodigality  in  the  dispo.sal  of  his  birthright.  The  three- 
I.  Polygamy  without  any  necessary  inducement. 
Women  of  Cauaanitish  origin.  III.  "Without  the  advice,  and 
to  the  displeasure  of  his  parents.  The  heart  sorrow  of  the 
parents  over  the  misalliance  of  their  son.»  Esau"s  marriage  a 
self-attestation  of  his  lawful  expulsion  from  the  chosen  genera- 
tion, and.  at  the  .same  time,  an  actual  warning  to  Jacob.* 

Inijrat'dudr  to  ptirrnt-^. — Tliei'e  was  once  a  man  who  had  an 
only  son,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  every  thing.  AXTicn  his  son 
gi-ew  up.  he  was  unkind  to  his  father,  refused  to  support  him, 
and  turned  him  out  of  his  house.  The  old  man  said  to  his  grand- 
type  of  marriage  i  son.  "  Go  and  fetch  the  covering  from  my  bod,  that  I  may  go  and 
"J'  ®  '"„?,^  **  °  F  "  I  sit  by  the  wayside  and  beg."  The  child  burst  into  tears,  ran  for 
crMHon°"  V.a  c  h  *^®  covering,  took  it  to  his  father,  and  said  to  him,  "  Pray,  father, 
ereaturo  seeks  |  cut  it  in  two  :  the  half  of  it  will  be  large  enough  for  graud- 
its  p'Tfootion  in  [  father  ;  and  perhaps  you  will  want  the  other  half  when  I 
verv heavens'and  o^'ow  a  man  and  turn  you  out  of  doors.""  The  words  of  the  child 
earth  picture  it  j  struck  him  SO  forcibly,  that  he  ran  to  his  father,  asked  his  for- 
te us. ' — Luther,     giveness,  and  took  care  of  him  until  his  death. 
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Isaac   would 
bless  Esau 
a  Vr.  xxvii.  1 ;  Ja. 
iv.  14:  Ec.  ix.  10; 
Lu.  xii.  40.  i 

Quiver,  a  case  for , 
arrows.  Old 
Fr,  cuivre ;  old  , 
Ger.*oWiar:.\.S., ; 
eocer;  Gar. kOclier; ', 
Ice.,  kogur.  j 

Ven'son.  flesh  of 
ans.     taken      i;i 
Auniin^,  now  app. 
to  deer  only.    Fr. 
venaison ;   Laf..  ; 
venatis,   a    hunt-  ^ 
ing,  game;  venor, 
to  hunt. 
6  Ge.  XXV.  25. 
e  Ro.  iii.  8. 
"0  sir,  you  are 


CHAPTER  THE  TJFENTY-SEVENTH. 

1 — 5.  (1)  old,  some  say  1.S7  yrs.  old.  wh.  for  var.  rea.sons  seems 
improb.  he  .  .  son,  he  was  prob.  ignorant  that  E.  hatl  sold  his 
birthright.  (2)  behold,  ctr.."  but  the  day  seemed  vm/  near  to 
the  old  man.  (3)  weapons,  l\t.  implements,  quiver,  the 
Heb.  sig.  that  wh.  is  Inimj  on.  venison,  Ut.  hunt  me  a  hunting, 
I.e.  game.  (4)  savoury,  tasteful,  that  .  .  die,  prob.  it  was 
not  a  savoury  morsel  he  cared  for,  so  much  as  to  be  assured  by 
the  venison  that  it  wa.-<  E.  who  was  bef.  him.  (."))  heard,  and  at 
once  took  measures  on  behalf  of  Jacob.  (In  judging  of  her  con- 
duct it  is  right  to  remembor  her  view  of  Esau's  conduct  on  his 
mar.  She  doubtless  felt  that  such  a  man  was  not  a  suitable 
representative  of  the  fam.  of  Abraham.  Nor  had  she  forgotten 
the  prediction  at  his  birth.^  Yet  was  she  not  justified  in  doing 
evil  that  good  might  come.") 

Man  a  'ifjnorancr  of  thr  day  of  Ms  death  (on  v.  2). — Observe  that 
this  ignorance — I.  Is  universal.  All  arc  alike  in  the  dark  con- 
cerning the  time  of  their  death.  II.  Is  unblamable.  Religious 
ignorance  is  criminal ;  not  so  this.    HI.  Will  never  be  superseded 
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Ill 


by  knowledge.  Notwithstanding-  the  march  of  intellect  and  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  man  will  never  arrive  at  this  discovery. 
IV.  Manifests  the  wisdom  and  g'oodness  of  God.  To  know  the 
day  of  our  death  would  incapacitate  alike  for  present  duties  and 
enjoyments.  V.  Ought  to  arouse  us  to  religious  activity.  "  Be 
ye  therefore  ready  also."'' 

The  iincci'tainti/  of  life. — I  have  read  a  parable  of  a  man  shut 
up  in  a  foi-tress  under  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment,  and 
obliged  to  di-aw  water  from  a  reservoir  which  he  may  not  see,  but 
into  which  no  fresh  stream  is  ever  to  be  poured.  How  much  it 
contains  he  cannot  tell.  He  knows  that  the  quantity  is  not 
great :  it  may  be  extremely  small.  He  has  already  drawn  out  a 
considerable  supply  during  his  long  imprisonment.  The  diminu- 
tion increases  daily,  and  how,  it  is  asked,  would  he  feel  each 
time  of  drawing  water  and  each  time  of  diinking  it?  Not  as  if 
he  had  a  jierennial  stream  to  go  to — "  I  have  a  reservoir ;  I  may 
be  at  ease."  No  :  "  I  had  water  yesterday,  I  have  it  to-day ;  but 
my  having  it  yesterday  and  my  having  it  to-day  is  the  very 
cause  that  I  shall  not  have  it  on  some  day  that  is  aiiproaching." 
Life  is  a  fortress :  man  is  the  i^risoner  within  the  gates.  He 
draws  his  supply  from  a  fountain  fed  by  invisible  pipes,  but  the 
reservoir  is  being  exhausted.  AVe  had  life  yesterdaj',  we  have  it 
to-day,  the  probability- — the  certainty— is  that  we  shall  not  have 
it  on  some  day  that  is  to  come.« 

6 — 10.  (())  spake  .  .  son,«  whom  she  loved.  (7)  bless,  a 
blessing  that  she  felt  might  be  inspired  and  confii-med  by  God : 
and  estab.  Esau  in  his  birthright.  (8)  obey,  etc.,  heed  my 
advice,  act  ace.  to  my  insti'uctions.  (9)  I  .  .  make,  etc.,  she 
would  know  how  to  disguise  the  food.  (10)  and  thou,  ftc,  at 
the  best,  this  mother's  advice  was  but  a  crooked  policy.  He  who 
had  i3redicted  Jacob's  supremacy  would  have  secured  it  in  His 
oyra,  and  therefore  a  better,  way. 

The  McxsiiHi  fraiidulcnilij  oMaincd  (on  the  whole  chapter). — 
Concerning  the  spirit  of  doubt  and  misti'ust  here  manifested  by 
Kebekah.  consider  that  such  a  spirit— I.  Leads  men  to  practise 
deceit.  There  are  three  things  which  characterise  this  deception 
as  of  the  basest  kind:  it  was  deceiving — 1.  A  relative;  2.  An 
infirm  relative ;  3.  An  infirm  relative  in  spiritual  matters.  II. 
Deadens  man's  moral  sensibilities.  1.  It  creates  indifference  to 
his  moral  culture :  2.  It  renders  him  insensible  to  the  greatest 
danger.  III.  Involves  pain.  1.  Loss  of  peace;  2.  Instability; 
3.  Humiliation.'' 

Infliunu-r  over  ch'ddmi. — ^The  mother  of  a  family  was  man-ied 
to  an  infidel,  who  made  jest  of  religion  in  the  presence  of  his 
ovm  childi'en ;  yet  she  succeeded  in  bringing  them  all  up  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  I  asked  her  one  day  how  she  preserved  them  j 
from  the  influence  of  a  father  whose  sentiments  were  so  opposed 
to  her  own.  This  was  her  answer  :  "  Because,  to  the  authority  of 
a  father,  I  do  not  oppose  the  authority  of  a  mother,  but  that  of 
Goil.  From  their  earliest  years  my  childi'en  have  always  seen  the 
Bible  upon  my  table.  This  holy  book  has  constituted  the  whole 
of  their  religious  instruction.  I  was  silent,  that  I  might  allow 
it  to  speak.  Did  they  propose  a  question,  did  they  commit  a  fault, 
did  they  perform  a  good  action,  I  opened  the  Bilale,  and  the  Bible 
answered,  reproved,  or  encouraged  them.  The  constant  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  has  wrought  the  prodigy  which  surprises  you."<^ 
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old  ;  nature  in 
you  stands  on 
the  very  verge  of 
her  contJne  ;  you 
should  be  ruled 
and  led  by  some 
discretion,  that 
discerns  your 
state  better  than 
you  yourself."— 
Shakespeare, 
d  R.  Jones. 
"Age  imprints 
more  wrinkles  in 
the  mind,  than 
it  does  in  the 
face,  and  souls 
are  never,  or 
very  rarely,  seen, 
th;it  m  growing 
old  do  not  smell 
sour  and  musty. 
Man  moves  all 
together,  both 
towards  his  per- 
fection and  ([&- 
cay."— A/oiitaiyne. 
e  R.  A.  Wihnott. 

Rebekah 
tells  Jacob 
and  advises 
him 

a  "Notice  Esau 
his  sou,  J 8,coh  her 
son." — Alford. 

"  All  frauds,  like 
the  'wall  daubed 
withuntempered 
mortar,'  with 
which  men  think 
to  buttress  up  an 
edifice,  always 
tend  to  the  decay 
of  the  system 
they  are  devised 
to  support." — 
M'hatehj. 

6  /.  Jones. 

"  Ah,  that  deceit 
should  steal  such 
gentle  shapes, 
and  with  a  vir- 
tuous visor  hide 
deep  vice!"— 
Shakespeare. 

"  Wiles  and  de- 
ceit are  femalo 
qualities."  —  jEs- 
chylus. 

c  A.  Monod, 
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she  takes 
the  effect  of 
the  deception 
on  herself 

a  Do.  xxs'ii.  IS. 

ft  Ps.  xxiv.  4.  .">: 
V.  G;  Jo.  xlviii. 
10;  1  Th.  V.  22. 

"  Although  the 
devil  be  the 
father  of  lies,  he 
seems,  like  oth«r 
great  inventors, 
to  have  lost 
much  of  his  re- 
putation by  the 
continual  im- 
provenrints  that 
have  been  made 
upon  him." — 
Swift. 

"  Craftiness  is  a 
quality  in  the 
mind,  and  a  vice 
in  the  character." 
— Sania'-Dubay. 
c  Lawje. 
d  Thomson. 

she  prepares 

him  for  the  i 
interview  j 
with  Isaac 
'  Martial  {Uh. 
xii.  Epig.  40) , 
alludes  to  kid-  \ 
skins  as  used  by 
the  Romans  for 
false  hair  to  con- : 
ceal  baldness. 
The  wool  of  the  j 
Oriental  goat  is 
much  longer  and  : 
finer  than  of 
those  of  this  > 
country."  —  | 
Speaker's  Com.  \ 
"  For  all  those  ' 
with  whom  we ) 
live  are  like  ac- ' 
tors  on  a  stage;  ; 
they  assume 
whatever  dress 
and  appearance 
may  suit  their : 
present  purpose. , 
and  I  hey  speak j 
and  act  in  strict 
keeping  with 
this  character. 
In  this  way  we 
find  it  difficult  'o 
get  at  their  real 
sentiments,  or  to 
bring  into  c'ear 
day  the  truth, 
whii'h  thfy  have 
kid  in  a  cloud  of 


11 — 13.  (11)  Jacob  said,  rfr.,  you  may  disguise  the  food,  but 
not  thy  son.  (12)  seem,  he  .^jcems  to  have  feared  detection  more 
than  the  sin.  curse"  .  .  blessing,*  the  presence  of  the  curse 
would  be  a  greater  evil  than  tlie  absence  of  the  blessing.  (13) 
upon  .  .  curse,  fr.  .so  promptly  assuming  the  responsibility,  it  is 
clear  she  felt  justified  in  the  course  she  pursued. 

Blix.'iiuii  and  ciirxr  (on  v.  12). — The  image  of  the  hereditary 
curse  in  the  light  of  the  hereditary  blessing  which  Isaac  mini- 
sters :  I.  How  the  curse  obscures  the  blessing.  II.  How  the 
blessing  overcomes  the  curse. "^ — Jucob'.s  prrsna-s'ioa  (onw.  11 — 13). 
— I.  The  mother's  faith,  and  her  wrong  view  of  it.  II.  The  fait^ 
of  the  son,  and  his  erroneous  view." 
Parental  diificK: — 

Behold  the  fatal  work  of  my  dark  hand. 
That  by  rude  force  the  pa.ssions  would  command. 
That  ruthless  sought  to  root  them  from  the  breast : 
They  may  be  ruled,  but  will  not  be  oppressed. 
Taught  hence,  ye  parents,  who  from  nature  stray, 
And  the  great  ties  of  social  life  betray ; 
Ne'er  with  your  children  act  a  tyrant's  part : 
'Tis  yours  to  guide,  not  violate,  the  heart. 
Ye  vainly  wise,  who  o'er  mankind  preside, 
Behold  my  righteous  woes,  and  drop  your  pride ; 
Keep  virtue's  simple  path  before  your  eyes, 
Xor  think  from  evil  good  can  ever  rise.'' 
14 — 17.  (14)  and,  etc..  it  is  strange  that  he  should  agree  to 
his  mother's  incurring  so  grave  a  responsibility.     (15)  goodly, 
desirable,  i.r.  suitable,     put  .  .  son,  disguising  the  man  as  well 
as  the  food.     (IG)  put  .  .  neck,  in  imitation  of  E.,   the  hairy 
man.     (17)    and,  etc.,  the  time  all  these  preparations   required 
suggestive  of  the   usual   distance  afield  gone   by  E.   upon  his 
hunting   expeditions;    or  they  may  have   commenced    bef.   he 
departed. 

Injliiencc  of  truth. — Abd-el-Kader  obtained  permission  from  his 
mother  to  go  to  Bagdad  and  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  God. 
••  At  parting  she  wept ;  then,  taking  out  eighty  dinars,  she  told 
me  that,  as  I  had  a  brother,  half  of  that  was  all  my  inheritance. 
She  made  me  promise,  when  she  gave  it  to  me.  that  I  irould  never 
tell  a  lie,  and  afterwards  bade  me  farewell,  exclaiming,  '  Go,  my 
son :  I  consign  thee  to  God.  We  shall  not  meet  again  till  the 
day  of  judgment.'  I  went  on  well  till  I  came  near  to  Hamadom, 
when  our  kafilah  was  plundered  by  sixty  hor.semen.  One  fellow 
asked  me  what  I  had  got.  '  Forty  dinars,'  said  I.  '  are  sewed 
under  my  garments.'  He  laughed,  thinking,  no  doubt,  I  was 
joking  with  him.  "What  have  you  got.''  said  another.  I  gave 
him  the  same  answer.  "\Mien  they  were  dividing  the  spoil.  I  was 
called  by  the  chief :  '  AMiat  property  have  you  got,  my  little 
fellow  ? '  said  he.  '  I  have  told  two  of  your  people  already,'  I 
replied.  '  I  have  forty  dinars  sewed  up  carefully  in  my  clothes.' 
He  ordered  them  to  be  ripped  ojien.  and  found  my  money.  '  And 
how  came  you.'  said  he  with  surprise,  '  to  declare  .so  openly  what 
has  been  so  carefully  hidden  .' ' — •  Because."  I  replied.  '  I  will  not 
be  false  to  my  mother,  to  whom  I  have  promised  that  I  will  not 
tell  a  lie.' — '  Child,'  said  the  robber,  '  hast  thou  such  a  sense  of 
thy  duty  to  thy  mother  at  thy  years,  and  I  am  insensible,  at  my 
^age,  of  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  God?     Give  me  thy  hand,  innocent 
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boy,  that  I  may  swear  repentance  upon  it.'  He  did  so.  His 
followers  were  all  alike  struck  with  the  scene.  '  You  have  been 
our  leader  in  our  guilt,'  said  they  to  their  chief  :  '  be  the  same  in 
the  path  of  virtue  ! '  And  they  instantly,  at  his  order,  made 
restitution  of  the  spoil,  and  vowed  reijentance  on  my  hand." 

18 — 20.  (IS)  who  .  .  son?  he  seems  not  to  have  recognised 
the  voice.  (19)  I  .  .  firstborn,  etc.,"  it  is  pitiable  to  note  the 
efforts  of  critics  to  explain  and  excuse  here.  Who  can  make  less 
than  a  lie  of  this  ?  (20)  how  .  .  quickly  ?  with  increasing 
population  wild  game  went  farther  off  :  the  distance  and  moun- 
tainous region  would  make  a  formal  hunting  expedition  a  long 
affair,  because,  etc.fi  blasphemy  added  to  falsehood  :  this,  the 
worst  feature  in  the  whole  infamous  transaction. 

Jacob  deceiving  Im  father  (on  vv.  18 — 26). — Jacob  sinned — I.  In 
speaking  contrary  to  the  truth,  and  twice  passing  himself  for 
Esau.  II.  In  really  practising  fraud  by  means  of  strange 
raiment  and  false  pretences.  III.  In  his  abuse  of  the  name  of 
God.     IV.  In  taking  advantage  of  his  father's  weakness."^ 

Honest  Frank. — A  young  man — we  will  call  him  honest  Frank 
— who  loved  truth,  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  rich  merchant. 
One  day  a  letter  came  recalling  an  order  for  goods  which  had 
been  received  the  day  before.  The  merchant  handed  it  to  honest 
Frank,  and,  with  a  persuasive  smile,  said  :  "  Frank,  reply  to  this 
note.  Say  that  the  goods  were  shipped  before  the  receipt  of  the 
letter  countermanding  the  order."  Frank  looked  into  his 
employer's  face  with  a  sad  but  finn  glance,  and  rei^lied,  "  I 
cannot,  sir."  "  AVhy  not,  sir  ? "  asked  the  merchant  angrily. 
"  Because  the  goods  are  now  in  the  yard,  and  it  would  be  a  lie, 
sir."  '■  I  hope  you  will  always  be  so  i^articular,"  replied  the 
merchant,  turning  lapon  his  heel  and  going  away.  Honest 
Frank  did  a  bold  as  well  as  a  right  thing.  What  do  you 
suppose  happened  to  him  ?  Did  he  lose  his  place  ?  No  ;  quite 
different.  The  merchant  was  too  shrewd  to  turn  away  one  who 
would  not  write  a  lying  letter.  He  knew  the  untold  value  of 
such  a  youth,  and  at  once  made  Mm  his  confidential  clerk. 

21 — 23.  (21)  and  Isaac,  etc.,  the  ^-oice  and  the  time  made 
the  old  man  suspicious.  Perh.  he  had  a  habit,  founded  in  reason 
and  observation,  of  suspecting  Jacob — the  supplanter.  (22)  felt, 
was  there  no  pity  for  the  blind  old  man  when  he  passed  his 
trembling  fingers  over  his  son's  person?  voice  .  .  hands, 
aroused  by  one  sense,  his  suspicions  are  lulled  by  another.  (23) 
so  .  .  him,  mentally  prob.,  anticipative  of  words  aft.  spoken. 

Voice  and  dre.ts. — Three  thoughts  are  suggested  by  these 
verses — I.  That  dress  is  no  test  of  the  man.  Under  a  labourer's 
smock  a  prince  may  be  found.  The  finest  robes  may  conceal  a 
villain.  II.  That  in  the  most  perfect  of  deceptions  there  is  often 
a  flaw.  Jacob's  voice  and  dress  are  opposed.  By  the  voice  his 
true  identity  is  revealed.  III.  That  admirers  of  outward  show 
will  often  be  duped.  Had  Isaac  thought  more  of  the  voice,  and 
less  of  the  dress,  Jacob's  scheme  would  have  been  frustrated." 

Eminent  blind  men. — Homer,  Ossian,  Milton,  Blacklock,  were 
poets.  Sanderson,  celebrated  mathematician  and  Lucasian  Pro- 
fessor at  Cambridge  (blind  before  one  year  old).  Euler,  a  mathe- 
matician. Huber,  author  of  a  work  on  the  "  Habits  of  Bees." 
M.  Phefel,  of  Colmar,  also  a  poet ;    his  works  fill  six  octavo 
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darkness.' 

I'olybius. 


Jacob  invites 
his  father 
to  eat 

a    Ep.     iv.  25 ; 

Col.    iii.    9 ;  Pr. 

vi.   16,    17 ;  xii. 

22  ;    xiii.  5  ;  Ps. 

ci.  7 ;    cxix.  29  ; 

Pr.    XXX.  8;  Is. 
l.Viii.  8,  11. 

h  Job  xiii.  7  ;  E.'i. 
XX.  7. 


r.  18,  19.  /.  M. 
^yunyard,  B.D., 
297. 

"  On  the  whole, 
we  think,  we 
must  be  con- 
tent to  leave  this 
humiliating  con- 
duct as  a  blot  on 
the  character  of 
Jacob,  without 
apology  and 
without  excuse, 
only  observing, 
that,  disgraceful 
as  it  was,  God 
could  forgive  it, 
and  did  forgive 
it,  for  the  sake 
of  a  better  righ* 
teousness  than 
his  own." — Bush. 

Jacob 
declares 
himself  to 
be  £sau 


a  II.  Iiiglis. 


"  It  is  remarked 
by  Bochart 
(Hierozoic.  1.  ii., 
c.  51)  that  in  the 
Eastern  conn- 
tries  the  goal's 
hair  lias  often  a 
soft,  delicate 
feel,  very  much 
like  that  upon 
the  human  per- 
son ;  so  that 
Isaac  might  be 
without  much 
difficulty,  de- 
ceived, especially 
i  considering  that) 
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at  lii.s  ailvnnccil 
age,  his  sense  of 
touch  might  be 
nearly  as  much 
impaireil  as  that 
of  vision."-Bush. 


"To  a  nice  ear 
the  quality  of  a 
voice  is  sin- 
gularly afifectin?. 
Its  depth  seems 
to  be  allieil  to 
feeling ;  at  least, 
the  contralto 
notes  alone  give 
an  adequate 
sense  of  pathos. 
They  are  born 
near  the  he.irt." 
— I'uckernuiii. 


"  Some  frauds 
succeed  from  the 
apparent  can- 
dour, the  open 
confidence,  and 
the  full  blaze  of 
in  g  e  n  u  o  u  s- 
ness  til  at  is 
thrown  arcjund 
the  m.  The 
slightest  mystery 
would  e.xcite  sus- 
picion, and  ruiu 
all.  Sucli  strata- 
gems may  be 
compared  to  the 
stars ;  they  are 
discoverable  by 
darkness,  and 
hidden  only  by 
light." — C'ollon. 

r.  24.  K.  Wiirni>r, 
Old  Ch.  of  Kng. 
Principles,  i.  247. 


Isaac  blesses 
Jacob 

(I  Ho.  vi.  7 ;  De. 
xx-idii.  13,  28  ; 
Vi.  1.x  V.  9—11. 

b  1  K.  iv.  21 ;  Is. 
ix.  7 ;  Ge.  xxiii. 
25  ;  xii.  3  ;  2  S. 
viii.  14. 

c  Rainbach. 

"  Pliny  observes 
that  land,  after  a 
long  ilroutrht, 
moistened  by  the 


volumes.  Miss  Frances  Brown,  a  poetess  of  considerable  excel- 
lence. Holman  travelled  round  the  world.  William  Metcalf, 
builder  of  roads  and  bridL,''os.  John  JMetcalf,  of  ilanchester, 
guide  to  those  travelling'-  throug-h  intricate  roads  by  night,  when 
covered  wth  snow  ;  afterwards  a  projector  and  surveyor  of  roads 
in  difficult  mountainous  parts  :  most  of  the  roads  about  the 
Peak,  and  near  Buxton,  were  altered  by  his  direction.  Laura 
Bridgman  could  neither  hear,  see,  nor  speak,  yet  she  learned 
herself  a  sinner  and  Christ  a  Saviour.  Milbum  was  chaplain  for 
some  time  to  the  American  Congress  ;  is  a  writer,  lecturer,  and 
traveller,  Prescott  was  a  famous  historian.  Goodrich,  an 
excellent  writer  for  the  young.  Bev.  J.  Crcsse  was  vicar  of 
Bradford.  John  Gough,  of  Kendal,  was  a  famous  mathematician, 
and  an  accurate  botanist  and  zoologist.  Dr.  Moyes,  of  Kirkaldy, 
was  an  itinerant  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  optics,  though  blind. 
Lord  Cranbourne,  blind  from  his  childhood,  published  a  few 
years  ago  a  history  of  France  for  children.  Giovanni  Gambassio 
became  an  excellent  statuary.  The  late  king  of  Hanover  was 
blind  ;  and  Zisca  the  Bohemian  general,  performed  great  acts  of 
valour  after  the  loss  of  his  sight. 

24 — 26.  (24)  art  .  .  Esau  P  he  cannot  shake  off  the  suspicion 
that  he  is  Ijeing  deceived,  and  .  .  am,  one  lie  begets  many. 
(2."))  brought  .  .  drank,  his  suspicions  must  have  spoiled  his 
relish  for  the  feast.  (20)  near  .  .  kiss,  this  may  have  been  a 
token  of  affection  ;  or  it  may  have  been  with  the  intention  of 
trying  the  test  of  smell.  (Isaac's  antitype  was  betrayed,  but  not 
dec ri red,  by  a  kiss.) 

The  blind  poet'. f  lament. — 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 

Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  mom. 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine  ; 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 

Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

Cut  off.  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 

Presented  'W'ith  a  universal  blank 

Of  nature's  works,  to  me  expunged  and  rased, 

And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out. 

So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  light. 

Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 

Irradiate  :  there  2)lant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 

Purge  and  disperse." 

27—29.  (27)  smell  .  .  field,  the  fresh  odour  of  the  hills  and 
plains.  (2S)  give  thee,  r/f.."  favourable  seasons  :  together  with^ 
choice  and  abundant  productions  of  the  earth — wealth.  (29)  let 
people,  etc.,''  foreign  and  hostile  nations  were  to  be  sulDJect  to 
him — pon-er. 

Jaeiib'.<i  blcixing. — The  three  different  parts  of  the  blessing  con- 
tain the  three  prerogatives  of  the  firstborn — I.  The  double 
inheritance.  Canaan  was  twice  as  large  and  as  fruitful  &»  the 
country  of  the  I>loiuites.  II.  The  dominion  over  his  brethren. 
III.  The  priesthood  which  walks  with  blessings,  and  finally 
passes  over  to  Christ,  the  source  of  all  blessing.' 

Ktixtei-n  perfumri'ii. — The  natives  of  the  East  are  universally 
fond  of  having  their  garments  strongly  perfumed  ;  so  much  so 
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that  Europeans  can  scarcely  bear  the  smell.  They  use  camiihor, 
civet,  sandal  wood,  or  sandal  oil,  and  a  great  variety  of  strong-ly- 
Bcented  waters.  It  is  not  common  to  salute,  as  in  England  :  they 
simply  snu'll  each  other  ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  people  know 
their  own  chikh-en  by  the  smell.  It  is  common  for  a  mother  or 
father  to  say,  "  Ah,  child,  thy  smell  is  like  the  ticn-Piuja-Poo'' 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  the  principal  place  for  smelling.  Of 
an  amiable  man  it  is  said,  "  How  sweet  is  the  smell  of  that  man  I 
the  smell  of  his  goodness  is  universal."  That  delightful  traveller, 
Captain  Mangles.  R.N.,  informed  me  that  while  on  a  short  visit 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Barker,  our  consul  at  Aleppo,  he  heard  Mrs. 
Barker,  who  was  a  Greek  lady,  say  something  to  her  child, 
accompanied  by  signs  of  great  endearment.  Mr.  Barker  said  to 
Captain  Mangles,  "  You  do  not  understand  her  ;  she  says,  '  Come 
hither,  my  darling,  and  let  me  smell  thee.'  "  "^ 

30 — 33.  (30)  Esau  .  .  hunting",  he  ?ra.>;  quick  with  his  hunt- 
ing aft.  all.  (31)  bless,  if  he  had  sold  his  birthright  he  would 
at  least  seciue  the  blessing.  (32)  and  .  .  said,  prob.  in  wonder 
and  perplexity.  I  .  .  Esau,  this  time  there  is  E.'s  voice.  (33) 
and  .  .  exceedingly,  "  His  emotions  were  actually  overwhelm- 
ing." °  who  ?  he  now  mistrusts  his  sense  of  hearing,  yea  .  . 
blessed,*  however  deceived,  he  could  not  revoke  the  blessing." 

Ksaux  late  arrival  (on  vv.  30 — 36). — Esau  comes  too  late, 
because  he  wished  to  obtain  the  Divine  blessing  of  promise — I. 
By  hunting  (by  running  and  stirring).  II.  After  he  had  sold  it. 
III.  Without  comprehending  its  significance.  IV.  Without  its 
being  intended  for  him  by  the  Divine  decree,  and  without  his 
possessing  any  fitness  for  it."^ 

Blindnt'SH  a  r/rrat  affliction. — It  would  be  a  di'eadful  thing  to 
me  to  lose  my  sight  ;  to  see  no  more  the  faces  of  those  I  love,  nor 
the  sweet  blue  of  heaven,  nor  the  myriad  stars  that  gem  the  sky, 
nor  the  dissolving  clouds  that  pass  over  it,  nor  the  battling  ships 
upon  the  sea,  nor  the  mountains  with  their  changing  lines  of 
light  and  shade,  nor  the  loveliness  of  flowers,  nor  the  burnished 
mail  of  insects.  But  I  should  do  as  other  blind  men  have  done 
before  me  ;  I  should  take  God's  rod  and  staff  for  my  guiae  and 
comfort,  and  wait  patiently  for  death  to  bring  better  lignt  t-, 
nobler  eyes.  Oh,  ye  who  are  living  in  the  darkness  of  sin  :  tvr, . 
before  it  is  too  late  to  the  light  of  holiness,  else  death  will  briuf 
to  you,  not  recreation  but  retribution.  Earthly  bliudness  cu.a  be 
borne,  for  it  is  but  for  a  day  ;  but  who  could  bear  to  be  bliud 
through  eternity  !'*■ 

34 — 36.  (3-t)  cried  .  .  cry,  with  deep  and  poignani;  grief, 
bless  .  .  father,  I  have  lost  my  birthright,  still  let  me  nave  the 
blessing.  (35)  hath  .  .  blessing',  the  blessing  that  ^.  specially 
designed  for  thee.  (3(5)  is  .  .  Jacob,  etc.,  lit.  Is  it  that  he  is 
called  Jacob,  and  he  supplauteth  or  outwitteth  me  these  two 
times  .'  hast .  .  me  ?  "  or  was  the  blessing,  designed  for  me,  and 
stolen  by  another,  so  great  that  there  is  nothing  left .' 

-Esau,  a  ti/pe  of  the  ivorld  (on  v.  3G). — In  making  this  a  subject 
for  examination,  we  must  endeavoiir  to  understand — I.  Some- 
thing of  the  course  or  career  which  ended  in  this  deed  of  reck- 
lessness. In  order  to  comprehend  Esau's  infatuation,  we  need  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  two  words, "  birthright "'  and  "  blessing." 
The  first  was  typical  or  nominal  the  other  substantial  and  real. 
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rain,  exhales  a 
delightful  odour, 
with  which  no- 
thing can  le 
compared ;  and 
ailds,  that  'it  is 
a  sign  of  a  fruit, 
ful  soil  when  ic 
emits  an  agree- 
able smell  after 
having  been 
ploughed.' " — 
Bush. 


d  Roberts. 


Esau's 
return  and 
Isaac's 
discovery 

a  Bush, 
b  Ho.  xi.  29. 
c  "  The  words  of 
the  Patriarch, 
spoken  in  the 
fulness  of  Divine 
inspiration,  are 
Irrevocable, 
however  ob- 
tained."—^if/orrf. 
d  Lanije. 

"  Grief  or  mis- 
fortune seems  to 
be  indispensable 
to  the  develop- 
ment of  intelli- 
gence, energy 
and  virtue.  The 
proofs  to  which 
the  people  are 
submitted,  as 
I'.'ith  individuals, 
necessary 
ii  to  draw 
lien-  from  their 
letiiargy,  to  dis- 
close their  cha- 
racter." "Fearoti. 
eU.  W.Beeclun: 

£sau  craves 
a  blessing- 

a  lie.  xii.  17;  q.  v. 

"  See  on  ch.  xxv. 
26.  The  words 
seem  to  mean,  Is 
there  not  a  con- 
nection between 
the  meaning  ol 
his  name  Jacob, 
and  the  fact  that 
he  thus  supjilants 
or  outwits  me  ?" 
Speaker's  Com, 
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"  Tliat  (frief  is 
the  most  durable 
wliich  flows  iii- 
vvaril,  and  buries 
its  streams  witli 
its  fouutniu,  in 
the  liepths  of  the 
lieart."  —  Jane 
Porter. 

b  A.  Boyd,  Af.A. 
c  Spurgeon. 


Isaac  blesses 
Esau 

(I  Jos.   ]Yiirs,  iv., 

4.  1. 

b  1  S.  xiT.  47  ;  2 

5.  viii.  14  ;  IK. 
si.  14  ;  2  K.  xiv. 
7.  22  ;  2  Ch.  xxv. 
il  ;  xxvi.  2. 

c  2  K.  viii.  20, 22 ; 
xvi.  6 ;  2  Ch. 
xxviii.  7. 

d  Lunge. 

"  Giving  comfort 
under  affliction, 
requires  t  li  .a  t 
penetration  into 
tlie  Imman  mind, 
joined  to  that 
experience  which 
knows  liow  to 
sootlie,  liow  to 
reason,  and  how 
to  ridicule ;  tak- 
ing the  utmost 
ciiro  never  to 
apply  those  arts 
i  in  properly." — 
Fielding. 

e  Boyd. 


Esau 

purposes  to 

slay  Jacob, 

who  is  told 

of  it  by 

Kebekah 

n  1   Jo.    iii.    15 ; 

(Jb.  10. 

b  Ps.  l.xiv.  5. 

c  Vr.  xix.  21. 

d  (ie.   xxviii.  8  ; 

xxiv.  3. 

"  .\U  the  ends  of 

human      felicity 

are      secured 

witliout  revenge, 

for  without  it  we 

are  permitted  to 

restore      our 


II.  The  end  to  which  this  recklessness  led.  1.  Esau  awakes  to  the 
consciousness  of  hLs  foolishness ;  2.  He  finds  the  past  irrevocable.' 
The  vale  of  tears. — The  vale  of  tears  is  very  low,  and  descends 
far  beneath  the  ordinary  level  ;  some  parts  of  it,  indeed,  are 
tunnelled  through  rocks  of  anguish.  A  frequent  cause  of  its 
darkness  is  that,  on  either  side  of  the  valley,  there  are  high 
mountains  called  the  mountains  of  sin.  These  rise  so  high  that 
they  obscure  the  light  of  the  sun.  Behind  these  Andes  of  guilt, 
God  hides  His  face,  and  we  are  troubled.  Then  how  densely 
dark  the  pathway  becomes  !  Indeed,  this  is  the  very  worst  thing 
that  can  be  mentioned  of  this  valley  ;  for,  if  it  were  not  so  dark, 
pilgrims  would  not  so  much  dread  passing  through  it.' 

37 — 40.  (37)  and  .  .  son?  what  can  I  give  to  compensate 
thy  loss .'  (38)  and  Esau,  etc..  he  found  no  place  (in  hia 
father's  heart)  of  repentance  (turning  towards  himself),  though 
he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears.  Esau  .  .  wept,  Esau  bitterly 
repented.  (3'J)  behold,  rtc,  so  far  he  is  blessed  equally  with 
Jacob.  (40)  sword  .  .  live,"  the  Edomites  long  maintained 
their  independence,  living  by  the  sword,  and  .  .  brother,*  this 
the  relation  of  the  posterity  of  the  two  brothers,  and  .  .  pass, 
etc.,  this  was  literally  fulfilled." 

Emu's  lamentation  (on  v.  38). — Consider  Esau's  lamentation  as 
opposed  to  his  father's  firmness.  I.  It  is  a  passion  instead  of  a  godly 
sorrow.  II.  It  is  connected  with  illusion  that  holy  things  may 
be  treated  arbitrarily.  III.  It  refers  to  the  external  detriment 
but  not  to  the  internal  loss.'' 

Comfort  in  sorrow. — I  say  there  is  comfort,  real  and  deep,  in 
thinking  that  the  path  of  sorrow  we  tread  has  been  beaten 
smooth  and  wide  by  the  feet  of  the  best  that  ever  trod  this  world  ; 
that  our  blessed  Saviour  was  a  Man  of  Sorrows,  and  that  the  best 
of  His  Church  have  been  suffered  to  journey  by  no  other  path 
than  that  their  Master  went.  It  is  not  alone  that  the  mourner 
travels  through  this  vale  of  tears  ;  apostles  and  prophets  are  of 
the  company  ;  saints  and  martyrs  go  with  him  ;  and  the  sorrow- 
ful face  of  the  Great  Redeemer,  though  sorrowful  now  no  more, 
remains  for  ever  with  the  old  look  of  brotherly  sympathy  to  His 
servants'  eyes  and  heai'ts.  Nothing  hath  come  to  us,  nothing 
will  come  to  us,  but  has  been  shared  by  better  men.  Search  out 
the  human  being  suffering  the  sharpest  sorrow,  and  we  can 
match  it  in  the  best  of  the  Church  of  God.« 

41 — 46 ,  From  this  time  there  dates  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  two  bros.  The  noble  Esau  bee.  revengeful,  etc. ;  while  the 
supplantcr  bee.  prayerful,  et€.  (41)  hated,"  with  a  cold-blooded 
hate,  the  .  .  hand,  he  will  spare  his  father  the  grief  that  his 
purjwsed  crime  will  occasion,  then  .  .  him,'  in  purj^ose  even 
now  a  murderer.  (42)  words  .  .  Rebekah,  some  one  had  heard 
him  speaking  to  himself,  she  .  .  son,  a  mother's  love  is  the 
son's  shield.  (43)  flee  .  .  Haran,  her  fraud  deprived  her  of  her 
son.  whom  she  prob.  never  saw  again.  (44)  tarry  .  .  days,  it 
proved  to  be  twenty  years.  (4.'">)  then,  etc..'  she  would  watch 
for  the  softening  of  E.'s  heart,  why  .  .  day  ?  ref.  to  prob.  fate 
of  E.  if  he  slew  Jacob.  (Kl)  and  .  .  Isaac,  once  more  hiding 
the  truth  from  him.  I  .  .  Heth,''  she  professes  to  fear  that  J. 
may  mar.  one  of  them,  if,  etc.,  she  does  not  propose  Jacoh'9 
departure  :  knowing  the  bare  suggestion  will  suffice, 
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Esau's  hatred  of  Jacob  (on  v.  41).— Consider  it  in— I.  Its  moral 
aspect,  II.  Its  typical  significance.  Want  of  self-knowledge 
a  cause  of  this  enmity.^ — Exau  inclined  to  fratricide  (on  v.  41).— 
I.  Incited  by  envy,  animosity,  and  revenge.  II.  Checked  by 
piety  towards  the  father.  III.  Prevented  by  his  frankness  and 
outspoken  character,  as  well  as  by  Rebekah"s  sagacity.' 

The  cure  of  rereiKje. — A  young  man  who  had  great  cause  of 
complaint  against  another  told  an  old  hermit  that  he  was  resolved 
to  be  avenged.  The  good  old  man  did  all  that  he  could  to 
dissuade  him  ;  but  seeing  that  it  was  impossible,  and  the  young 
man  persisted  in  seeking  vengeance,  he  said  to  him,  "  At  least, 
my  young  friend,  let  us  pray  together  before  you  execute  your 
design."  Then  he  began  to  pray  in  this  way  :  ••  It  is  no  longer 
necessary,  0  God  !  that  Thou  shouldst  defend  this  young  man, 
and  declare  Thyself  his  protector,  since  he  has  taken  upon  himself 
the  right  of  seeking  his  own  revenge."  The  young  man  feU  on 
his  knees  before  the  old  hermit,  and  prayed  for  pardon  for  his 
wicked  thought,  and  declared  that  he  would  no  longer  seek 
revenge  of  those  who  had  injured  him. 
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selves ;  and 
therefore  it  is 
against  natural 
reason  to  do  aa 
evil  that  no  way 
co-operates  tlio 
proper  and  per- 
fective end  of 
human  nature. 
And  he  is  a 
miserable  per- 
son, whose  good 
is  the  evil  of  his 
neighbour,  and 
he  that  revenges, 
in  many  cases, 
does  worse  than 
he  that  did  the 
injury ;  in  all 
cases  as  bad." — 
/.  Taylor. 

e  Lanrje. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

1 — 5.  (1)  Isaac,  alarmed  by  R.'s  suggestion."  thou  .  . 
Canaan,  in  this,  imitating  Abraham.*  (2)  Padan- aram, 
.tee  on  Ge.  xxv.  20.  (3)  thou  .  .  people,  lit."  a  congregation 
of  peoples,  prob.  ref.  to  the  twelve  tribes.  (4)  give  .  .  Abra- 
ham,'^ i.e.  confirm  to  thee  the  bless,  he  prom,  to  A.  land.  . 
stranger,  lit.  land  of  thy  sojournings.  (5)  Laban,  etc.,  see  on 
Ge.  xxiv.  29. 

JacoVs  departure  from  Canaan. — The  necessity  for  separation 
among  the  household  of  Isaac  becomes  the  source  of  new  bless- 
ings. I.  The  feeble  Isaac  becomes  a  hero.  II.  The  plain  and 
quiet  Jacob  becomes  a  courageous  pilgrim  and  soldier.  III.  The 
strong-minded  Rebekah  becomes  a  person  that  sacrifices  her  most 
dearly  loved.* 

Unequal  marriages. — Alas !  how  frequently  does  the  dear 
partner,  who  should  be  the  counsellor  and  favourer  of  everything 
good  and  virtuous,  prove  a  tempter  and  a  seducer  1  How  many 
have  given  up  their  principles  to  please  their  wives  ?  This 
thought  surely  should  engage  the  attention  of  our  younger 
readers.  Your  future  character  and  conduct,  perhaps  your  eternal 
state,  may  depend  on  your  choice  of  the  companion  to  whom  you 
are  to  be  united  for  life.  Beware,  lest  a  regard  to  worldly  pros- 
pects, your  ill-directed  fancy,  or  the  solicitations  of  your  lust, 
draw  you  into  such  connections  as  may,  in  the  issue,  be  fatal  to 
your  souls.  Suppose  not,  that  you  can  withstand  every  entice- 
ment to  evil,  while  you  see  how  many  have  been  overcome.  Nor 
imagine  that  you  shall  convert  her  to  the  cause  of  truth,  who  is 
yet  an  enemy  to  it,  but  rather  fear,  lest  your  own  mind  should  be 
more  and  more  corrujjted.  For  how  can  you  expect  the  blessing 
of  God  if  you  act  in  contradiction  to  His  will  and  command?  Is 
it  less  dangerous  for  you,  than  it  was  for  the  Jews  of  old,  to  be 
thus  joined  with  unbelievers?  Or  is  your  religion  of  less  value 
than  theirs,  that  you  are  not  so  much  concerned  to  maintain  it  V 
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Isaac  sends 
Jacob  to 
Laban 

a  Ge.  xxviL  46. 

6  Ge.  xxiv.  3. 

c  Ps.  cxxvii.  3. 

d  Ge.  xii.  2  ;  xviL 
8  ;  He.  xi.  13. 

e  Lange. 

V.  3.    R.  Gell,  Es- 
say, 171. 

V.   5.     //.   Blunt, 
Jacob,  25. 

"  Deceive  not 
thyself  by  over- 
expecting  happi- 
ness in  the  mar- 
riage  -  state. 
Loolv  not  therein 
for  contentment 
greater  than  Go(J 
will  give,  or  a 
creature  in  this 
worlil  can  re- 
ceive, namely,  to 
be  free  from  all 
i  n  c  o  nveniences. 
1  Marriage  is  not, 
like  the  hill  of 
Olympus,  wholly 
clear  without 
clouds." — Fuller, 

/  T.  Robinson, 
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Esau  I 

marries  i 

dau.  of 
Ishmael 

(I  l".]).  vi.  1,  2. 
h  tic.  xxvii.  1. 
c     "  He     knows | 
that    liis    wives  t 


6 — 9.  (C>)  saw,  understood,  considered.  (7)  obeyed,"  yet  he 
may  have  been  now  Til  years  old.'  (K)  pleased,  /it.  were  evil 
in  the  eyes  of.  (i»)  went,  prob.  thinkiiijr  to  jjlease  liis  father." 
took  .  .  had,  «r  on  Gc.  xxvi.  'M,  'A~).  Mahalath.  (a  xtrinr/rd 
in.stnnurnt,  a  lijrr),  also  called  Baxluniathf  perh.  M.  was  a 
description,  and  U.  the  name,  i.e.  a  dau.  of  music  named 
Ba.shematli. 

CouHtiil.i  for  viarriafir. — JIanj'  a  marriage  has  commenced,  like 
were  ilispleasiiig '  the  morning,  red,  and  perished  like  a  mushroom.  Wherefore  ' 
to  liis  father ;  i  Because  the  married  pair  neglected  to  be  as  agreeable  to  each 
vours  '°  iir"'  hts  Other  after  their  union  as  they  were  before  it.  Seek  always  to 
clumsy  way  to  i  please  each  other,  my  children,  but  in  doing  so  keep  heaven  in 
repair^  tlie  mi.s- 1  mind.  Lavish  not  your  love  to-day,  remembering  that  marriage 
d'oe  xxxy'i'T'  ^^^  ^  morrow  and  again  a  morrow.  Bethink  ye,  raj  daughters, 
"Let  grace  anil  I  what  the  word  ]K)Hxt)v\fc  expresses.  The  married  woman  is  her 
goodness  be  the  \  husband's  (lomc.ttic  trunt.  On  her  he  ought  to  be  able  to  place 
principal  Ida'l-  Yds  reliance  in  house  and  family  ;  to  her  he  should  confide  the 
ivQ'ec^tions.  For  key  of  his  heart  and  the  lock  of  his  storeroom.  His  honour  and 
love  which  hath  his  home  ai'C  under  her  protection,  his  welfai'e  in  her  hands, 
enils  will  have  Ponder  this  !  And  you.  my  sons,  be  true  men  of  honour,  and 
that  which'^'^ls  &ood  fathers  of  your  families.  Act  in  such  wise  that  your  wives 
founded  on  true  respect  and  love  you.  And  what  more  shall  I  say  to  you,  my 
virtue  will  al- '.  childi-en  .'  Peruse  diligently  the  "Word  of  God  ;  that  will  guide 
you  out  of  stonn  and  dead  calm,  and  bring  you  safe  into  port. 
And  as  for  the  rest — do  your  best  1' 

10 — 12.  (10)  went .  .  Haran,'^  a  long  joiimey,  at  a  great 
age,  to  fulfil  a  parent's  wLsh.  (11)  and  .  .  place,  in  the  course 
of  his  journey  ;  the  dist.  proves  it  was  not  the  close  of  the  Jirst 
j  day's  march,  pillows,  head-rest.  (12)  ladder,  or  way  of 
ascent.  A  type  of  Christ.'  behold  .  .  it,""  the  way.  a  communi- 
I  cation,  a  living  way.  (Through  Christ  Divine  blessings  descend 
to  us.  and  our  prayers  ascend  to  God.) 

JacoVs  vi.'iioH  (vv.  10 — 22). — Notice — I.  The  suiTOundings  of 
the  vision.  1.  The  ambitious  schemings  of  Jacob  and  his  mother 
der  signified  the  i  to  supplant  Esau  ;  2.  The  struggle  in  Jacob's  soul  of  faith  against 
Son  of  Mau,  Iliin  ambition.  II.  Tlie  revelation  which  it  contains.  It  reveals — 1. 
afresh ^^ promised  ^^  ^^  ^he  God  of  providence  ;  2.  The  intimate  union  of  the  seen 
as  to  bo  of  the  and  unseen.  III.  Its  effect  on  the  mind  of  him  to  whom  it  was 
seed  of  Jacob  (V.  given.  A  sense  of — 1.  The  universal  presence  of  God  ;  2.  Awe 
\\\  'm  ^lone  we  possessing  the  sinner's  soul  at  the  revelation  of  this  presence  ;  3. 
go  to  God  (Jo.  Penitence  at  the  revelation  of  God's  goodness."* — Consecrated 
xiv.  6) ;  who  is !  nifjlit  life  (vv.  10 — 1.")). — Consider  this  vision,  as  to — I.  'I'he  occa- 
the  way  to  liea-  gJQQ  jjj  ^j,g  most  helpless  situation,  the  most  solemn  and  glorious 
now  "gone  There  dream.  II.  The  form.  A  Divine  revelation  in  the  dream-vision — 
to  prepare  a  1 .  Miracles  of  sight,  symbols  of  salvation  ;  2.  Miracles  of  the 
place  for  us."—  gar.  promise  of  .salvation.  III.  Its  contents.  The  images  of  the 
SjH->iier-s  Com  vision— 1.  The  ladder;  2.  Angels  ascending  and  descending;  3. 
iuinge""  Jehovah    standing   above  the   ladder   and    speaking.'  — Jafo//« 

"Dreams  in  '  dream  (vv.  10 — 17). — When  reading  the  narrative  in  the  light  of 
their  develop-  the  New  Testament,  the  following  thoughts  are  suggested — I. 
b'^^^atb  ^'^^  J  That  the  moral  distance  between  heaven  and  earth  is  great.  The 
tears,  '  and  i'^ca  of  height  is  implied  in  the  word  ladder.  1.  Heaven  is 
tortures,  and  the  distant  from  the  thoughts  of  the  ungodly  ;  2.  The  conceptions  of 
touch  of  joy ;  m^n  prove  its  distance  ;  3.  The  conduct  of  the  wicked  confirms  it. 
w^ght  upoii'  our  II-  That  there  is  a  spiritual  communication  between  heaven  and 
wakingthoughts,  earth.     This  Btate— I.  Confcre  dignitj'  upon  our  globe  ;  2.  Im-' 


ways    continue. 

e     FreJerika 

linrner. 

Jacob's 
dream 

a  llo.  xii.  12. 

6  Jo.  i.  51.  j 

c  He.  L  14. 

"  Our  Lord  Him- 
self teaches  (Jo.  i.  ! 
51>  that  the  lad- 
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paxts  honour  to  man  :  3.  Is  of  Divine  origin  ;  4.  Is  not  dependent 
on  the  outward  circumstances  of  man.  III.  That  through  this 
communication  alone  can  man  have  a  true  knowledge  of  God. 
Because — 1.  In  it  the  human  and  Divine  are  united  ;  2.  Through 
it  a  covenant  relationship  is  formed  between  us  and  God  ;  8.  By- 
it  God's  protection  is  secured  to  us  ;  4.  It  provides  for  the  con- 
summation of  our  highest  conceptions  of  felicity.  IV.  That  true 
communion  with  God  produces  reverential  fear  in  the  heart.  The 
nearer  we  approach  to  God,  the  greater  is  the  filial  fear  felt./ 

Various  rii'wx  of  drcnins.—The  Egyptians  and  Babylonians 
attached  gi-eat  importance  to  di-eams  ;  and  to  interpret  them  was 
the  work  of  a  distinct  and  learned  profession.  The  Persians, 
also,  attached  great  importance  to  dreams  ;  and  it  is  reported 
Cyrus  was  cast  forth  at  his  bh-th,  because  a  dream  of  his  mother 
was  interpreted  to  promise  him  universal  emjoire.  In  the  Chou- 
King  of  the  Chinese,  it  is  in  dreams  that  the  Sovereign  of  heaven 
makes  his  will  known  to  the  sovereign  of  earth.  In  Homer, 
dreams  came  from  Jove.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  believed  that, 
in  the  solitude  of  caves  and  groves  and  temples,  the  gods 
appeared  in  dreams,  and  deigned  to  answer  in  dreams  their 
votaries.  Among  the  Hindoos  dreams  give  a  colouring  to  the 
whole  business  of  life.  All  dreams  are  of  importance  among  the 
North  American  Indians.  The  Moslems  hold  good  dreams  from 
God,  and  bad  from  the  devil.fi' 

13 — 15.  (13)  behold  .  .  it,«  as  accepting  this  way  of  access  to 
Him.  I  .  .  Isaac/ the  same  God  who  is  revealed  to  us  by  Christ, 
'•the  new  and  living  way."  (H)  seed  .  .  dust,  ctc.,'^  as  Isaac 
desired,  the  blessing  prom,  to  A.  is  confirmed  to  Jacob.  (1.5)  I  .  . 
goest,'^  the  Divine  presence  fulfils  the  Divine  Word. 

Bethel;  or,  the  true  vision  of  life  (vv.  12 — 18). — In  the  true 
vision  of  life  there  is  a  recognition  of — I.  Our  connection  with 
other  worlds.  AVhilst  there  is  nothing  in  nature,  philosophy,  or 
experience,  contradictive  of  the  doctrine  that  the  intelligences  of 
other  worlds  have  a  connection  with  man,  there  is  much  that  is 
confirmative.  There  is— 1.  Analogy  ;  2.  General  impression  ;  3. 
Unaccountable  impulse.  II.  Gods  relation  to  all.  Here  the 
great  God  is  presented  as — 1.  The  Sovereign  of  all.  He  stood 
ahoce  the  ladder.  Let  that  ladder  stand  as  the  representative  of 
secondary  causes,  and  then  we  have  suggested  the  great  truth 
that  God  is  above  all  instrumentalities  and  moral  agents  ;  2.  The 
Friend  of  man.  The  blessings  here  promised  to  the  patriarch 
were,  in  reality,  blessings  for  humanity.  III.  A  Divine  iirovi- 
dence  over  individuals.  "  I  am  with  thee  " — not  merely  with  the 
universe  and  with  humanity  in  general,  but  with  tliee;  not  with 
thee  occasionally,  but  "in  all  places."  IV.  The  solemnity  of  our 
earthly  position.  "  How  dreadful  is  this  place."  The  discovery 
of  God's  presence  introduced— 1 .  A  new  ;  2.  A  memorable  epoch 
in  Jacob's  history.* 

Scripture  rieivs  of  drcam.t. — The  view  of  dreams  set  forth  in 
Scripture,  and  which  pervades  the  sacred  books,  is,  that  God  does 
sometimes  make  known  His  will  to  man,  and  disclose  His  pur- 
poses in  dreams  :  "God  speaketh  once,  yea  twice,  yet  man  per- 
ceiveth  it  not.  In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deejj 
sleep  falleth  upon  men,  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed  ;  then  He 
openeth  the  ears  of  men,  and  sealeth  their  instruction,  that  He 
may  withdraw  man  from  his  piirpose,  and  hide  pride  from  man  " 
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tlioy  take  a 
weight  from  ofiE 
our  waking  toils, 
tliey  do  divide 
our  bc'iiig  ;  they 
become  a  portion 
of  ourselves  as 
of  our  time,  and 
look  hke  lieralds 
of  eternity."  — 
Byron. 

f  Jen  kin  J  ones. 
"  Dreams  are  the 
briglit  creatures 
of  poem  and 
legend,  who 
sport  on  the 
earth  in  the  night 
season,  and  melt 
away  with  the 
first  beam  of  the 
sun,  which  lights 
grim  care  and 
stern  reality  on 
their  daily  pil- 
grimage through 
the  world."  — 
Dickens, 
g  Dr.  Kitto. 

God's 
promise  to 
Jacob 

a  Perh.  what  J. 
saw  in  his  dream 
was  the  She- 
kiuah.  Onkelos 
says,  "  The  glory 
of  tlie  Lord." 
6  Ge.  xlviii.  3  ; 
xxxii.  12. 
"  Nu.  xxiii.  10  •, 
Ma.  viii.  11  ;  Ac. 
ii.  25  ;  Ga.  iii.  8. 
(I  .Ju.  vi.  16  ;  Is. 
xliii.  2,  3  ;  Je.  i. 
19;  Ps.  cxxi.  5  — 
8  ;  Jos.  i.  5  ;  1  K. 
viii.  57  ;  He.  xiii. 
5. 

e  Dr.  Thomas. 
"  'Wlioever  we 
may  leave,  or 
whatever  we 
may  lose,  still 
we  part  not  from 
our  best  friend, 
nor  are  we  de- 
prived of  our 
most  valuable 
portion.  We  can- 
not be  lonely,  if 
God  be  with  us. 
We  cannot  want, 
if  He  provide  for 
us.  We  cannot 
err,  if  He  guide 
us.  AVe  cannot 
perish,  if  He  pre- 
serve us.  And 
aU  this  He  wiU 
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do  for  those  tlint 
put  tlii'ir  trust  in 
liiiii."— /<Hj/i. 

/  Dr.  Killo. 

Beth-el 

n  Rvbin.io/i,  B.R., 
ii.  127,  ff. ;  tilaii- 
ley,  ,Siii.  ami  J'til., 
217,//. 

6  Ge.  xxxi.  13. 

"  It  lias  been 
thought  by  many 
tliat  this  act  of 
Jacob,  in  setting 
lip  a  stone  to 
mark  a  sacred 
s]X)t,  was  the 
origin  of  crom- 
lechs and  all 
sacred  stones. 
Cirtuinly  we  find 
in  later  ages  the 
custuui  of  having 
.stones,  and  those 
too  anointedwith 
oil,  as  objects  of 
idolatrous  wor- 
ship. Clem.  Ale.v. 
{Slromut.  L  i  b. 
\-ii.  p.  713)  speaks 
of  '  worshipping 
every  oily  stone,' 
a  n  d  Arnobius 
(J</c.  GfHto,  Lib. 
i.  31)),  in  like 
manner,  refers  to 
the  worshipping 
of  a  'stone 
smeared  with  oil, 
a-s  though  there 
were  in  it  a  pre- 
sent power.'  " — 
Speaitr's  Com. 

c  R.  Ailken,  M.A. 

d  Stanley. 

Jacob's  vow 
a  Ec.  V.  2,  5. 
6  1  Ti.  vi.  8. 
c  De.  xxvi.  17. 
d  J.  Hales. 

*  The  order  of 
wliat  he  desired 
Is  deserving  of 
notice.  It  cor- 
resjionds  witli 
our  iSaviour's 
rule,  to  seek 
things  of  the 
greatest  import- 
ance   first.      By 


(Job  xxxiii.  14 — 17).  See  also  Joel  ii.  28,  compared  with  Acts  IL 
1(),  17.  The  question  is,  whether  the.se  things  have  ceased?  It 
may  be  so.  JSIiraclcs  have  ceased  ;  jjrophecy  ha«  closed  ;  why 
may  not  signiticaut  dreams  also  have  ceased .'  They  may  ;  but 
have  they  '-f 

16 — 19.  (1(J)  place,"  wh.  when  he  lay  down  seemed  so  dark, 
cheerless,  lonesome.  I .  .  not,  that  He  was  so  near.  If  in  xiich 
a  jilace,  God  would  be  in  every  pLice.  (17)  but  .  .  God,  every 
place  may  be  for  us  a  holy  place,  this  .  .  heaven,  the  earthly 
traveller  is  always  nr.  that  gate.  (1«)  stone,*  that  wh.  had  been 
for  his  comfort  should  bee.  the  lasting  memorial  of  God's  good- 
ness, oil .  .  it,  to  sanctify,  and  set  apart  the  place  and  stone  as 
holy.  (r.)j  Beth-el  {houxc  of  God),  now  {Bilttn)  a  mass  of  ruins 
ab.  12  ms.  X.  of  Jerus.  Luz  {almond-tree,  or  hazel),  nr.  to  the 
place  aft.  called  Beth-el. 

The  ladder  from  earth  to  heaven  (vv.  12 — 19). — Introduction — 
Notice  some  of  the  ladders  men  employ  to  get  to  heaven — the 
ladders  of  harmlessncss,  charitability,  morality,  ordinances,  and 
creeds.  All  these  are  of  no  avail ;  you  must  come  to  the  true 
ladder.  Consider  then — I.  The  ladder  here  seen.  There  are  four 
steps  in  the  true  ladder  to  heaven — 1.  Wisdom  ;  2.  Righteous- 
ness ;  3.  Sanctification  ;  4.  Redemption.  II.  Jacob's  conclusion 
on  seeing  this  vision— '"this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God 
and  the  gate  of  heaven.''"^ 

JacoVn  pillar. — The  monument,  whatever  it  was,  that  was 
still  in  after  ages  ascribed  to  the  erection  of  Jacob,  must  have 
been,  like  so  many  described  or  seen  in  other  times  and  countries, 
a  rude  copy  of  the  natural  features  of  the  place,  as  at  Carnac  in 
Brittany,  the  cromlechs  of  Wales  and  Cornwall,  or  the  walls  of 
Tiryns,  where  the  play  of  nature  and  the  simplicity  of  art  are 
almost  indistinguishable.  In  all  ages  of  primitive  history  such 
monuments  are,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  the  earliest  ecclesiastical 
edifices.  In  Greece  there  were  rude  stones  at  Delphi  still  visible 
in  the  second  century,  anterior  to  any  temple,  and,  like  the  rock 
of  Bethel,  anointed  with  oil  by  the  pilgrims  who  came  thither. 
In  Northern  Africa,  Arnobius.  after  his  conversion,  describes  the 
kind  of  fascination  which  had  drawn  him  towards  one  of  these 
aged  stones,  streaming  and  shining  with  the  sacred  oil  which 
had  been  poured  upon  it.  The  black  stone  of  the  Arabian  Caaba 
reaches  back  to  the  remotest  antiquity  of  which  history  or  tradi- 
tion can  speak."* 

20 — 22.  (20)  vow,"  this  the  first  of  wh.  we  have  formal  record.- 
give  .  .  on,*  mere  neces.saries  are  enough,  and  all  Ave  should 
desire.  (21)  so  .  .  peace,  he  to  his  earthly,  we  to  our  heavenly 
Father's  house,  then  .  .  God,"^  in  preference  to  all  idol  gods. 
(22)  shall  .  .  house,  this  shall  always  be  to  me  a  sacred  place, 
tenth,  for  support  of  religion.    This  tenth  was  purely  voluntary. 

Jaeob's  vow. — I.  The  person  that  here  makes  the  covenant. 
From  him  the  following  excellent  lesson  may  be  drawn — that  it 
is  no  enemy  to  true  state  and  greatness  to  have  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  world's  benefit.  II.  The  covenant  itself.  1.  Its 
nature  ;  2.  The  reasons  w^hy  Jacob  covenanted  with  God  for  food 
and  raiment  only."* 

Satixfaction  of  contentment. — Said  a  venerable  farmer,  some 
eighty  years  old,  to  a  relative  who  had  lately  visited  him,  "  I  have 
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lived  on  this  farm  for  more  than  half  a  century.  I  have  no 
desire  to  change  my  residence  as  long  as  I  live  on  earth.  I  have 
no  desire  to  be  any  richer  than  I  now  am.  I  have  worshipped 
the  God  of  my  fathers  with  the  same  people  for  more  than  forty 
years.  During  the  time,  I  have  rarely  been  absent  from  the 
sanctuary  on  the  Sabbath,  and  have  never  lost  one  communion 
season.  I  have  never  been  confined  to  my  bed  by  sickness  a 
single  day.  The  blessings  of  God  have  been  richly  spread  around 
me,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  long  ago  that,  if  I  wished  to  be 
happier,  I  must  have  more  religion.'" 

CHAPTER  THE  T1FENTY-NINTH. 

1—3.  (1)  went  .  .  journey,"  Zti^.  "lifted  up  his  feet."  into 
.  .  east,  term  apjj.  to  Arabs  E.  of  Palestine.  (2)  stone  .  . 
mouth,  to  keep  out  sand,  etc.  (8)  and,  etc.,  perh.  this  v.  de- 
scribes what  was  customury  ;  and,  further  on,  what  was  done  in 
this  case. 

Alkgorij  of  the  well  (v.  3). — Jesus  the  well  of  life.  The  stone, 
the  impotence  of  human  nature  to  be  removed  by  faith.''  How 
Christ  has  removed  the  heavy  stone  of  sin  and  death.  The  three 
herds  as  referring  to  the  three  days  in  which  Christ  was  in  the 
grave." 

The  stone  on  the  well. — In  Arabia,  and  in  other  places,  they  are 
wont  to  close  and  cover  up  their  wells  of  water,  lest  the  sand, 
which  is  put  into  motion  by  the  winds  there,  like  the  water  of 
a  pond,  should  fill  them,  and  quite  stop  them  up.  This  is  the 
account  Sir  J.  Chardin  gives  us  in  a  note  on  Ps.  Ixix.  15.  I  very 
much  question  the  applicableness  of  this  custom  to  that  passage, 
but  it  will  serve  to  explain,  I  think,  extremely  well,  the  view  of 
keeping  that  well  covered  with  a  stone  from  which  Laban's 
sheep  were  wont  to  be  watered  ;  and  their  care  not  to  leave  it 
open  any  time,  but  to  stay  till  the  flocks  were  all  gathered  to- 
gether before  they  opened  it,  and  then,  having  drawn  as  much 
water  as  was  requisite,  to  cover  it  up  again  immediately,  Gen.  xxix. 
2 — 8.  Bishop  Patrick  supposes  it  was  done  to  keep  the  water 
clean  and  cool.  Few  people,  I  imagine,  will  long  hesitate  in 
determining  which  most  probably  was  the  view  in  keeping  the 
well  covered  with  so  much  care.  All  this  care  of  their  water  is 
certainly  very  requisite,  since  they  have  so  little,  that  Chardin 
supposes,  "that  the  strife  between  Abraham's  herdmen  and  Lot's 
was  rather  about  water  than  pasturage  ;"  and  immediately  after 
observes,  "that  when  they  are  forced  to  draw  the  water  for  very 
large  flocks  out  of  one  well,  or  two,  it  must  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  time.''' 

4 — 8.  (4)  brethren,  their  occupation  was  one  with  wh.  he 
had  a  brotherly  sympathy.  (5)  son,"  i.e.  descendant.  (6)  well  P 
lit.,  is  there  peace  to  him  ?  Rachel  {an  ewe).  (7)  it  .  .  day, 
lit.,  yet  the  day  is  great,  i.e.  a  great  part  of  the  day  remains. 
water  .  .  them,  he  evidently  desired  a  private  interview  with 
K.  (8)  cannot,  in  the  sense  of  not  having  the  right ;  or,  it  not 
being  the  custom. 

The  stone  upon  the  weJTs  moiith  (v.  8.) — I.  That  great  treasures 
are  often  hidden  away  from  sight  and  reach.  Gold  in  mountains, 
precious  stones  under  the  ground,  pearls  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
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how  much  God's 
favour  is  better 
thiin  life,  by  su 
much  His  being 
with  us,  and 
keeping  us,  is 
better  than  food 
and  raiment." — 
Fuller. 

e  Dr.  Haven. 


B.C.  cir.  1760. 

Jacob  by  the 
well 

a  Ho.  xii.  12. 

b  Lange. 

'•Men  may 
change  their  cli- 
mate, but  they 
cannot  change 
their  nature.  A 
man  that  goes 
out  a  fool  cannot 
ride  or  sail  him- 
self into  common 
sense."  -Addison. 

c  Burmann. 

"  As  the  Spanish 
proverb  says, 
'  He  who  would 
bring  home  the 
wealth  of  the 
Indies  must  car- 
ry the  wealth  of 
the  Indies  with 
him,'  so  it  is 
in  travelling ;  a 
man  must  carry 
knowledge  with 
him  if  he  would 
bring  home 
knowledge." — 
Julmson. 

d  Hartner. 


his  discovirse 
with  the 
shepherds 

a  Ge.  xxiv.  24, 29. 
"  What  a  solemn 
and  striking  ad- 
monition  to 
youth  is  that  in- 
scribed on  the 
dial,  at  All  Souls, 
Oxford  — periunt 
et    impiMantur-' 
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the  liours  perish 
and  nro  liiiU  to 
our  clmrfie  ;  for 
timo,  liko  life, 
can  never  be  re- 
called. Jlelanc- 
thon  noted  down 
the  time  lost  by 
him,  that  he 
niiglit  thereby 
reanimate  his 
industry,  a  n  d 
not  lose  an  hour  " 
—S.  ISmiles. 
b  J.  II.  Tusson. 
c  Uubeits. 

Jacob's 
interview 
■with  Rachel 

«  Ex.  ii.  IC. 


6  Zee.    xiv. 
xxiv.  48. 


c  Ge.  ii.  23. 


IG; 


"  Forbes,  in  his 
Oriimlal  Manoirs, 
mentions  that 
in  the  Brahmin 
villages  of  the 
Concan,  women 
of  the  first  dis- 
tinction draw  the 
water  from  wells 
and  tend  the  cat- 
tle to  pasture, 
'  like  Itebekah 
and  Rachel.' "  • — 
Jiuih. 

"  A  ni  o  n  g  the 
Sinai  Arabs,  a 
boy  would  feel 
himself  insulted 
were  anyone  to 
sa^-,  '  Go  and 
drive  your  fa- 
ther's sheep  to 
pasture.'  I'hese 
words,  in  his 
opinion,  would 
signify,  '  You 
are  no  better 
than  a  girL'  " — 
Jiitrckhaidt. 

"  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  note 
the  fact  that  in 
Samoa,  nephews, 
nieces  and  cou- 
sins, are  all  callcil 
brotlicrs  and 
Bisters,  as  in 
priniitire  times." 
~Di;  Turner, 


the  sea.  "Truth  lies  in  a  well."  II.  That  to  obtain  these  trea- 
sure.s  it  is  necessary  that  a  strong  and  united  effort  should  be 
made.  The  shepherds  must  wait  till  all  the  rest  arrive.  III. 
That  the  trea-sure  of  greatest  worth  is  uncovered  by  the  Redeemer 
for  our  benefit.  Clirist  rolls  the  stone  of  error  away  from  the 
mouth  of  the  well  of  wisdom  and  righteousness.' 

TIic  dtii/  ix  f/rraf. — Are  people  travelling  through  places  where 
are  wild  beasts,  those  who  are  timid  will  keep  troubling  the 
partj'  by  saying,  "Let  us  seek  for  a  place  of  safety:"  but  Iho, 
others  reply,  "Not  yet;"'  for  '"the  day  is  f/rraf.''  "'Why  should 
I  be  in  such  haste .'  the  day  is  j'et  f/rraf."  AVhen  tired  of  work- 
ing, it  is  remarked,  '"  AVhy,  the  day  is  yet  f/rraf."  "Yes,  yes,  you 
manage  to  leave  off  while  the  day  is  yet  fjrvat!'" 

9 — 14.  (0)  came  .  .  sheep,  not  an  unusual  occupation  for 
women  in  the  E."  kept,  ///.  she  shepherdised  them.  (HJ) 
rolled  .  .  mouth,  "a  light  heart  makes  a  strong  hand."  (ll) 
kissed,  respectful  salutation  of  E.  wept,  for  joy  :  perh.  his 
tlionghts  turned  to  his  mother,  and  her  early  life.  etc.  (12)  told 
.  .  brother,*  this  would  exi^lain  his  kind  attentions  :  brother,  in 
the  wider  sense,  relation,  kinsman,  father,  to  whom  this 
stranger  had  referred.  (13)  heard,  Vif.  heard  the  hearing, 
and  .  .  things,  who  he  was,  whence  he  had  come,  and  why. 
(M)  surely  .  .  flesh,''  yet  L.  did  not  treat  his  own  Jlcih  well, 
month,  lif.  a  month  of  days,  i.e.  a  full  mouth. 

Thf  iHijn'itf/  of  n-diiian. — A  celebrated  writer  says  that  the  ladies 
insist  that  it  is  highly  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the  st  x 
that  the  poet  should  affirm  that  it  is  the  perfection  of  the 
character  of  a  wife — 

'•To  study  household  good, 

And  good  works  in  her  husband  to  promote." 
Now.  according  to  my  notion  of  "household  good."  which  does 
not  include  one  idea  of  drudgery,  or  servility,  but  which  involves 
a  large  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  excellence.  I  will  venture 
to  affirm  that,  let  any  woman  know  what  she  may.  yet.  if  she 
knows  not  this,  she  is  ignorant  of  the  most  indisjiensable.  the 
most  appropriate,  branch  of  female  knowledge.  Without  it, 
however  she  may  inspire  admiration  abroad,  she  will  never 
excite  esteem,  nor  ensure  durable  affection,  at  home  :  and  will 
bring  neither  credit  nor  comfort  to  her  ill-starred  partner.  The 
domestic  arrangements  of  such  a  woman  as  filled  the  capacious 
mind  of  the  poet,  resemble,  if  I  may  say  it  without  profaneness, 
those  of  Providence,  whose  under-agent  she  is  :  her  wisdom  is 
seen  in  its  effects  :  indeed,  it  is  rather  felt  than  seen  ;  it  is 
sensibly  acknowledged  in  the  peace,  the  happiness,  the  virtue  of 
component  parts ;  in  the  order,  regularity,  and  beauty  of  the 
whole  system,  of  which  she  is  the  moving  spring.  The  perfec- 
tion of  her  character,  as  the  divine  poet  intimates,  does  not  arise 
from  a  prominent  quality,  or  a  showy  talent,  or  a  brilliant 
accomplishment  ;  but  it  is  the  beautiful  combination  and  result 
of  them  all.  Her  excellences  consist  not  so  much  in  acts  as  in 
habits ;  in — 

"  Those  thousand  decencies  which  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions." 
A  description  more   calculated   than   any  I   ever  met  with  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  purest  conduct,  resulting  from  the  best 
principles  ;  it  gives  an  image  of  that  tranquillity,  smoothness, 
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and  quiet  beauty  which  is  the  very  essence  of  perfection  in  a 
wife."* 

15—20.  (IT))  serve,  Jacob  was  not  an  idle  guest.  (10)  Leah 
(wearied).  (17)  tender-eyed,  feeble,  dull,  weak  ;  not  fresh  and 
brilliant,  beautiful,  r/r.,«  in  form  and  expression,  in  figure 
and  face.  (IM)  serve,  ho  could  not  give  presents,  hence  will 
.<:errc.  (1!))  better  .  .  man,  ref.  to  relationship.  (20)  years  .  . 
days,''  not  that  time  seemed  short,  but  the  labour  light. 

Jacob  and  liachel  (vv.  18 — 20). — Notice  the  effect  of  love  in 
making  labour  light  and  giving  wings  to  time.  In  whatever 
form  love  shows  itself  this  is  its  effect — I.  When  we  love  our 
work,  how  easy  it  is  to  us,  how  swiftly  and  pleassantly  the  time 
passes  by  !  The  schoolljoy,  the  teacher,  and  the  preacher  know 
the  power  of  love  in  making  their  ta.'^ks  easy.  II.  So  with 
obedience.  The  child  who  does  not  love  his  parents  finds  obedi- 
ei:ce  very  hard.  How  different  with  the  child  who  doci  love 
them  !  III.  So  when  we  enter  upon  life's  hard  work.  Some  of 
you  must  toil  seven  years  for  a  Eachel.  Love  will  make  the 
time  fly  quickly  by,  and  will  sweeten  your  labour.  IV.  So  with 
the  service  of  God.  His  yoke  is  easy  and  His  burden  is  light  to 
those  who  love  Him.  Our  heart  must  be  in  our  religion,  and  our 
religion  in  our  heart,  if  it  is  to  be  to  us  other  than  a  toilsome 
drudgery." 

The  hraidy  of  woman. — Woman  may  be  said  almost  to  enjoy 
the  monopoly  of  personal  beauty.  A  good-humoured  writer  thus 
defines  her  position  in  this  respect  as  contrasted  with  the  opposite 
sex  :  If  you,  ladies,  are  much  handsomer  than  we.  it  is  but  just 
you  should  acknowledge  that  we  have  helped  you,  by  voluntarily 
making  ourselves  ng\y.  Your  superiority  in  beauty  is  made  up 
of  two  things  :  first,  the  care  which  you  take  to  increase  your 
chai-ms  ;  secondly,  the  zeal  which  we  have  shown  to  heighten 
them  by  the  contrast  of  our  finished  ugliness — the  shadow  which 
we  supply  to  your  sunshine.  Your  long,  pliant,  wavy  tresses  are 
all  the  more  beautiful  because  we  cut  our  hair  short ;  j'our  hands 
are  the  whiter,  smaller,  and  more  delicate  because  we  reserve 
to  ourselves  those  toils  and  exercises  which  make  the  hands  large 
and  hard.  We  have  devoted  entirely  to  your  use  flowers,  feathers, 
ribbons,  jeweller3\  silks,  gold  and  silver  embroidery.  Still  more 
to  increase  the  difference  between  the  sexes,  which  is  your 
greatest  charm,  and  to  give  you  the  handsome  share,  we  have 
divided  with  you  the  hues  of  nature.  To  you  we  have  given  the 
colours  that  are  rich  and  splendid,  or  soft  and  harmonious  ;  for 
ourselves  we  have  kept  those  that  are  dark  and  dead.  We  have 
given  you  sun  and  light ;  we  have  kept  night  and  darkness.'' 

21—24.  (21)  wife,  i.e.  his  betrothed,  fulfilled,  he  did  his 
part :  it  was  now  for  Laban  to  fulfil  his  word.  (22)  feast,  lit.  a 
drinking.  (23)  and,  etc.,  the  supplanter  is  outwitted:"  perh. 
the  '-drinking  "'  facilitated  the  deception.  (24)  Zilpah  {a  drop- 
pin//),  still  the  oust,  in  E.  for  father  to  give  a  slave  to  his  dau.  on 
her  mar. 

Cum])ari,w)i.^  heiween  the  dece2)tioii  practhed  by  Laban  vpon 
Jacob,  and  thativhich  Jacob  practised  vpon  Eaau.—  l.  One  brother 
upon  another.  II.  There  the  younger  upon  the  older  ;  here  the 
older  upon  the  younger.  III.  Jacob  did  not  know  Leah  when  he 
was  married  to  her,  just  as  his  father  knew  him  not  when  he 
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</  //.  Mure. 

Jacob 
wished  to 
marry 
Kachel 

((  Pr.  x.xxi.  30. 

6.Ep.  V.  25. 

r.  17.  "  In  the 
E.  tlie  clear,  ex- 
pressive, lustrous 
eye  is  accounted 
the  chief  feature 
in  female  beauty. 
It  was  compared 
to  the  eyes  of  the 
gazelle ;  see  1  S. 
-wi.  12.  On  the 
contrary,  Ra- 
chel's beauty  was 
complete  ;  she 
was  beautiful  in 
form  and  beauti- 
ful in  look,  both 
in  figure  ami 
face."— ^//o?-d. 

vr.  18, 19.  "  It  is 
still  the  custom 
to  serve  for  a 
wife.  Burck- 
hanit  found  a 
young  man  in 
Hauran  who  had 
served  eight 
years  for  his 
bcuird,  and  had. 
then  married  his 
masters  daugh- 
ter, but  had  yet 
more  years  to 
serve  for  her. 
And  Laban's 
speech  yet  indi- 
cates the  rule  of 
Eastern  betroth- 
als."— Ibid. 

e     I). 
J/..1. 


LongiriU, 


(1  Dr.  Dorun. 


Laban  g-ives 
Leah  to 
Jacob 

a  Ge.  xxvii.  35, 
36  ;  Ma.  vii.  2  ; 
Ke.  iii.  19. 

V.  24.  J.  Doughty, 
Analecta  Sucra, 
69. 

"  Cheaters  must 
got   fome   credit 
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B.C.  eir,  1700. 

liofnre  thoj'  cnn 
cii7.<'ii,    fiml     all 

fnlslclKKIll,    if    lll)t 

fouiiiloil  in  some 
truth,  \voul<l  not 
be  fixed  in  any 
belief."— /'M/Zfr. 


(  Roos. 


"  The  life  even 
of  a  just  man  is 
a  round  of  petty 
frauds  ;  that  of  a 
knave  a  series  of 
greater.  We  ile- 
grade  life  by  our 
follies  anil  vices, 
and  then  com- 
plain that  the 
un happiness 
which  is  only 
their  accompani- 
ment is  inlierent 
in  the  constitu- 
tion of  things." 
—JJovee. 


e  Steele. 


Jacob 

marriea 

Rachel 

a  Ju.  xiv.  12. 
b  De.  -X.xi.  15. 
"  All  my  own 
experience  of 
life  teaches  me 
the  contempt  of 
cunning,  not  the 
fear.  The  phr.ase 
'  profound  cun- 
ning' has  always 
seemed  to  me  a 
contradiction  in 
terms.  I  never 
knew  a  cunning 
mind  which  was 
not  either  shal- 
low or  on  some 
point  diseased." 
— Jt I  meson, 
"  We  take  cun- 
nineforasinister 
or  crookeil  wis- 
dom, and  cer- 
tainly there  is  a 
great  difference 
between  a  cun- 
ning man  ami  a 
vise    man,    not 


ble.esod  him.  IV.  Leah  at  the  instigation  of  her  father,  Jacob  at 
the  instigation  of  his  mother.  V.  But  he  received,  notwithstand. 
inf,'  his  ignorance  as  to  Leah,  tlie  wife  designed  for  him  by  God, 
just  as  Isaac  blessed  him  unwittingly  as  the  rightful  heir  of  the 
promise.^ 

Diffrrdit  coiuTif'wnn  of  nmrrinrir. — The  marriage  life  is  always 
an  insipid,  a  nwatioiiK.  or  a  hnppn  condition.  The  first  is,  when 
two  people  of  no  genius  or  taste  for  themselves  meet  together, 
upon  such  a  settlement  as  has  been  thought  reasonable  by  parents 
and  conveyancers,  from  an  exact  valuation  of  the  land  and  cash 
of  both  parties.  In  this  case  the  young  latly's  person  is  no  more 
regarded  than  the  house  and  improvements  in  purchase  of  an 
estate  ;  but  she  goes  with  her  fortune,  rather  than  her  fortune 
with  her.  ITiese  make  up  the  crowd  or  vulgar  of  the  rich,  and 
fill  u}>  the  lumber  of  the  human  race,  without  l)eneficence 
towards  those  below  them,  or  respect  towards  those  above  them. 
The  rc.vntions  life  arises  from  a  conjunction  of  two  people  of 
quick  tasjte  and  resentment,  put  together  for  reasons  well  known 
to  their  friends,  in  which  especial  care  is  taken  to  avoid  (what 
they  think  the  chief  of  evils)  poverty,  and  ensure  to  them  riches, 
with  every  evil  besides.  These  good  people  live  in  a  constant 
constraint  before  company,  and  too  great  familiarity  alone. 
When  they  are  within  observation,  they  fret  at  each  other's 
carriage  and  behaviour  ;  when  alone,  they  revile  each  other's 
person  and  conduct.  In  companj',  they  are  in  purgatory  ;  when 
only  together,  in  hell.  The  hnpj)ij  marriage  is,  where  two 
persons  meet  and  voluntarily  make  choice  of  each  other,  without 
principally  regarding  or  neglecting  the  circumstances  of  fortune 
or  beauty.  The.se  may  still  love  in  spite  of  advei-sity  or  sickness  : 
the  foiTner  we  may  in  some  measure  defend  ourselves  from  ;  the 
other  is  the  portion  of  our  very  make.' 

25—30.  (2.j)  morning-,  light  once  more,  effects  of  the  feast 
had  passed  away,  wherefore  .  .  me,  deceivers  like  not  to  be 
deceived.  (20)  it  .  .  country,  but  this  he  was  bound  in  honesty 
to  have  said  bef.  (27)  week,  the  mar.  week  :  week  of  feasting." 
(28)  gave  .  .  also,  one  sin  begets  another.  Laban's  treachery, 
to  Jacob's  bigamy.  (29)  Bilhah  {haKhfidnrsx).  (30)  loved  .  . 
Leah,^  deceived  by  R.'s  beauty  ;  as  by  L."s  fraud. 

Inji}icncc  oj  ivomcn. — Good  and  bad  women  either  sweeten  or 
poison  the  cup  of  life,  so  great  is  their  power  of  doing  much  good 
or  much  evil.  In  sacred  history  we  read  that  such  was  the 
influence  of  the  love  of  Rachel  upon  the  mind  of  Jacob,  that  he 
served  Laban  fourteen  years  for  her.  and  they  seemed  to  him  but 
as  a  few  days.  Profane  historj'  abounds  with  very  remarkable 
instances  of  the  influence  of  love  upon  .some  men.  '\Mien  women 
know  the  power  of  their  sex,  and  exercise  it,  the  consequences 
have  been  very  sui-prising  ;  the  hero,  the  magistrate,  the  philo- 
sopher, and  the  prince,  think  no  more  of  their  grandeur  or  their 
power  ;  all  restraint,  all  reserve,  are  laid  aside  for  a  time,  and 
puerile  freedom  of  speech  succeeds  to  studied  harangues,  and  the 
most  grave  and  solemn  looks  :  the  man  of  business  and  of  retire- 
ment, the  j'oung  and  the  old,  dron  their  characters  before  women. 
The  studious  man  leaves  his  closet,  the  merchant  his  negotiations, 
and  sometimes  the  general  quits  the  field,  and  the  judge  descends 
from  the  bench  to  enjoy  the  company  of  their  favourite  females. 
But  further  still,  notwithstanding  only  men  take  the  lead  an<J 
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appear  as  public  characters,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  all 
of  them  are  in  some  degree  influenced  by  women  in  what  they 
do.  Since,  therefore,  women  have  such  power  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  they  should  have 
a  good  education,  and  all  possible  means  made  use  of,  to  make 
them  wise,  and  to  keep  them  strictly  virtuous." 

31 — 35.  (31)  hated,  less  loved.  He,  etc.,"  by  which  her 
husband's  love  might  be  increased  :  or  she  comforted  with  love 
of  children.  (32)  Reuben  (behold  a  xon).  now  .  .  me,  L. 
Beems  to  have  been  tender-hearted,  as  well  as  tender-eyed.  (38) 
Simeon  {hearing}.  (34)  now  .  .  me,  she  is  intensely  anxious 
to  win  her  husband's  love.  Prob.  his  little  love  was  occasioned 
by  her  participating  in  her  father's  fraud.  Levi  {joined).  (3.5) 
now  .  .  Lord,  prob.  thinking  she  would  secure  J.'s  love.  Judah* 
(^; /•«/.?<?). 

Leah  and  Rachel  {read  to  xxx.  2). — Let  us  consider — I.  Leah's 
quiet  behaviour  under  her  trial,  and  the  reward  she  received  for 
her  patience.  Leah  loved  Jacob  with  a  constant  and  persevering 
affection.  This  is  very  evident  from  the  expressions  she  makes 
use  of  on  the  successive  occasions  of  the  birth  of  her  four 
children.  Though  not  loved  well  by  Jacob,  still  she  has  the 
better  portion.  II.  Rachel's  self-will  and  imi^atience,  and  God's 
displeasure  with  her.  Her  history  and  experience  are  a  great 
contrast  to  Leah's." 

The  world  withovt  children. — 

Ah  !  what  would  the  world  be  to  us 

If  the  children  were  no  more  ? 
We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 
Worse  than  the  dark  before. 

What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest, 

With  light  and  air  for  food, 
Ere  their  sweet  and  tender  juices 

Have  been  hardened  into  wood, — 

That  to  the  world  are  children  ; 

Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brighter  and  sunnier  climate 

Than  reaches  the  trunks  below."* 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTIETH. 

1 — 4.  envied,  was  jealous.  (1)  or  .  .  die,"  I  am  as  one  dead. 
(2)  anger/  angry  that  one  so  tenderly  loved  should  charge  him 
with  being  the  cause  of  her  childlessness.  (3)  bear  .  .  knees, 
I  will  nurse  her  children  as  if  they  were  my  own.''  may  .  .  her, 
lit.,  be  built  up  by  her.  (4)  gave  .  .  wife,  as  Sarah  gave  Hagar 
to  Abraham. 

A  true  wife. — 

I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 

To  wish  myself  much  better,  yet,  for  you, 

I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself  : 

A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times 

More  rich  ; 


B.Ci  cir.  17G0. 

ouly  in  point  of 
honesty,  but  in 
point  of  ability." 
— Bacon. 

c  Scruggs. 

Keuben, 
Simeon, 
Levi,  and 
Judah  are 
bom 

a  Ps.  cxxvii.  3. 

b  Ma.  i.  2. 

"  You  are  my 
true  and  honour- 
able wife  ;  as 
dear  to  me  as 
are  the  ruddy 
drops  that  visit 
this  sad  heart." 
— Shakespeare. 

"It  very  seldom 
happens  that  a 
man  is  slow 
enough  in  as- 
suming the  cha- 
r  a  c  t  e  r  of  a 
husband,  or  a 
woman  quick 
enough  in  con- 
descending 
to  that  of  a  wife.'' 
— Addison. 

c  D.  LongiHll, 
M.A. 

"  Woman  is  like 
the  reed  which 
bends  to  every 
breeze,  but 
breaks  not  in 
the  tempest." — 
Wfiatelt/. 

d  Longfellow. 


B.C.  cir.  1749. 

Bachel 
envies  Leah 

a  Ge.  XXXV.  16 — 
19  ;  Job  V.  2. 

b  Ep.  iv.  26  ;  IS. 
1.5. 

c  "  That  she  may 
bear,  ami  1  will 
be  tlie  nurse." — 
OiiMos.  "  1  will 
take  her  child  on 
my  lap  as  my 
o\ya,"—Al/orci, 
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B.C.  dr.  1719. 

"  Slie  certainly 
is  no  tn»c  woiimn 
for  whom  every 
umn  may  not 
find  it  in  liis 
heart  to  have  a 
cert.iin  gracious, 
and  holy,  and 
honourable  love ; 
she  is  not  a 
woman  who  re- 
turns no  love, 
ami  asks  no 
protection." — 
11(1  rtdl. 

r.  3.  Dr.  F.  Lee, 
Diss,  ii.  211. 

d  .Shakespeare. 

Dan,  and 
Naphtali  are 
bom 

a  Ma.  iv.  13. 
"  Above,  V.  1, 
Rachel  li  a  J 
manifested  im- 
patience and 
m-glect  of  prayer, 
seeking  from 
Jacob  wljat  only 
could  be  given  of 
God.  Jivcob's  re- 
monstrance with 
lier,  V.  2,  may 
li  a  V  e  directed 
her  to  wiser  and 
better  thouplits." 
— .Speaker's  Cum. 
"  Her  passions 
are  made  of  no- 
thing but  the 
finest  part  of  pure 
love.  We  can- 
not call  her  winds 
and  waters  sighs 
and  tears  ;  tliey 
are  great  er 
storms  and 
tempests  than 
almanacs  can 
report.  This 
cannot  be  cun- 
ning in  her.  If 
it  be,  slie  makes 
a  shower  of 
rain  as  well  as 
.Tove."  —  ,Sfiake- 
speare. 
b  Bp.  Earle. 

Gad  and 
Asher  are 
born 

a  Up.  Hrotone. 

b  liiish. 

"If  a  Iwv  is  not 
trained  to  endure 


That  only  to  stand  hiph  on  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues.  l)C'nntics,  livings,  friends, 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  num  of  mc 
I.S  sum  of  soniething-  :  which,  to  tenn  in  pross, 
Is  an  unlewonM  giij,  unsclioord,  unpractised  ; 
Happy  in  this  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn  ;  aud  haj^jner  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn  ; 
Happiest  of  all,  is.  that  her  gentle  .spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed. 
As  from  lu-r  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself,  aud  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  your.s 
Is  now  converted  :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself  ;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself, 
Are  yours,  my  lord.** 

5 — 8.  CC))  Dan  ( judge),  so  called,  prob.  bee.  she  regarded  God  as 
having  drcidrd  in  her  behalf.  (8)  with  .  .  wrestlings,  lit., 
wrestlings  of  God  :  here  ref.  to  earnest  prayer.  Naphtali  (wy 
wrr.itli»//),  or  Nephtalim." 

Till'  liitppinr.'t.H  vf  cliildrcn. — A  child  is  a  man  in  a  small  letter, 
yet  the  best  copy  of  Adam  ;  and  he  is  happy  whose  small  practice 
in  the  world  can  only  write  his  character.  He  is  Nature's  fresh 
picture  newly  drawn  in  oil,  which  time  and  much  handling  dims 
and  defaces.  His  soul  is  yet  a  white  paper,  unscribbled  with  ob- 
servations of  the  world,  wherewith  at  length  it  becomes  a  blurred 
note-book.  He  is  purely  happy,  because  he  knows  no  evil,  nor 
hath  made  means  by  sin  to  be  acquainted  with  miserj'.  He 
an'ives  not  at  the  mischief  of  being  wise,  nor  endures  evils  to 
come  by  foreseeing  them.  He  kis.ses  and  loves  all.  aud  when  the 
smart  of  the  rod  is  past,  smiles  on  his  lieater.  Nature  and  his 
parents  alike  dandle  him,  and  entice  him  on  with  a  bait  of  .sugar 
to  a  draught  of  wormwood.  He  plays  yet  like  a  young  prentice 
the  first  day,  and  is  not  come  to  his  task  of  melancholy.  All  the 
language  he  speaks  yet  is  tears,  and  they  serve  him  well  enough 
to  express  his  necessity.  His  hardest  labour  is  his  tongue,  as  if 
he  were  loth  to  use  so  deceitful  an  organ  :  and  he  is  best  com- 
pany with  it  when  he  can  but  prattle.  "We  laugh  at  his  foolish 
sports,  but  his  game  is  our  earnest ;  and  his  drums,  rattles,  and 
hobby-horses  but  the  emblems  and  mockings  of  men's  business. 
His  father  hath  writ  him  as  his  own  little  story,  wherein  he 
reads  those  days  of  his  life  whicli  he  cannot  remember,  and  sighs 
to  see  what  innocence  he  has  outlived.  He  is  the  Christian's 
example,  and  the  old  man's  relapse  ;  the  one  imitates  his  pure- 
ness,  and  the  other  falls  into  his  simplicity.  Could  he  put  off 
his  body  with  his  little  coat,  he  had  got  eternity  without  a 
burden,  and  exchanged  but  one  heaven  for  another.* 

9 — 13.  (9)  gave  . .  wife,  prob.  in  hope  of  retaining  such 
marks  of  love  as  she  hafl  won.  (11)  a  .  .  cometh,  '•  rather //owZ 
fortune  comrth.""  Gad  (n  troop).  (13)  for.  .blessed,  "all 
coming  generations  will  felicitate  me  on  mj- happy  lot.  "  *  Asher 
(Jiappji). 

The  hnppine.is  of  n'omnfi  (v.  1.3). — The  happiness  of  woman 
,  illustrated  by  that  of  Leah,  the  elements  of  whose  happiness  ecu- 
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and  to  bear  trou. 
ble,  bo  will  grow 
up  a  girl ;  ami  a 
I  boy  that  is  a  girl 
!  has    all  a    girl's 
weakness     with- 
out   any   of  her 
regal      qualities. 
A  woman  made 
out  of  a  woman 
is  God's   noblest 
work ;  a  woman 
[  made    out    of    a 
I  man  is  His  mean- 
est." — Beecher. 

c  Mary  Hoicill. 


sisted  of — I.  The  joys  of  maternity.  II.  The  increase  of  conjugal 
affection.  III.  An  obliviousness  of  personal  defects.  IV.  The 
anticipation  of  further  congratulations. 

Iluuscfi  without  children. — Tell  me  not  of  the  trim,  precisely- 
arranged  homes  where  there  are  no  children  ;  "  where,"  as  the 
good  Germans  have  it,  '■  the  fly-traps  always  hang  straight  on 
the  wall  ; "'  tell  me  not  of  the  never-disturbed  nights  and  days,  of 
the  tranquil,  unanxious  hearts  where  children  are  not !  I  care 
not  for  these  things.  God  sends  childi-en  for  another  purpose 
than  merc4y  to  keep  up  the  race — to  enlarge  our  hearts,  to  make 
us  unseltish,  and  full  of  kindly  sympathies  and  affections  ;  to 
give  our  souls  higher  aims,  and  to  call  out  all  oiu'  faculties  to 
extended  enterprise  and  exertion  ;  to  bring  round  our  fireside 
bright  faces  and  happy  smiles,  and  loving,  tender  hearts.  My 
soul  blesses  the  Great  Father  every  day,  that  He  has  gladdened 
the  earth  with  little  chikb.'en.« 

14—16.  (11)  days  .  .  harvest,  ab.  mo.  of  May.  man- 
drakes," Hcb.  (ludalm.  =  love  apples  :  the  AtrojM  mandroz/ora, 
allied  to  the  deadly  nightshade  (Atroj>a  hclladonna),  narcotic  and 
Gtimulating.  give,  etc.,  she  evidently  shared  in  the  superstition. 
(15)  and,  etc.,  it  would  seem  that  J.  lived  with  R.  at  this  time. 

'The  »ia/ulrnhe.— This  plant  is  a  species  of  melon,  of  which 
there  are  two  sorts,  the  male  and  the  female.  The  female  man- 
di-ake  is  black,  and  puts  out  leaves  resembling  lettuce,  though 
smaller  and  narrower,  which  spread  on  the  ground,  and  have 
a  disagreeable  scent.  It  bears  ben-ies  something  like  services, 
pale  and  of  a  strong  smell,  having  kei-nels  within  like  those  of 
pears.  It  has  two  or  three  very  large  roots,  twisted  together, 
white  within,  black  without,  and  covered  with  a  thick  rind.  The 
male  maucb'ake  is  called  Morion,  or  folly,  because  it  suspends  the 
senses.  It  iJroduces  berries  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  female, 
of  a  good  scent,  and  of  a  colour  approaching  towards  saffron. 
Pliny  says  the  colour  is  white.  Its  leaves  are  large,  white,  broad, 
and  smooth,  like  the  leaves  of  the  beech-tree.  The  root  resembles 
that  of  the  female,  but  is  thicker  and  bigger,  descending  six  or 
eight  feet  into  the  ground.  Both  the  smell  and  the  taste  are 
pleasant :  but  it  stupefies  those  that  use  it,  and  often  pro- 
duces phrens}'.  vertigo,  and  lethargy,  which,  if  timely  assistance 
is  not  given,  terminate  in  convulsions  and  death.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  provocative,  and  is  ttsed  in  the  East  as  filters.  The  Orientals 
cultivate  this  plant  in  their  gardens,  for  the  sake  of  its  smell : 
but  those  which  Reuben  found  were  in  the  field,  in  some  small 
C02)se  of  wood  perhaps,  or  shade,  where  they  had  come  to  matm'ity 
Ijefore  they  were  found.  If  they  resemble  those  of  Persia  rather 
than  those  of  Egypt,  which  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  then 
M-e  see  their  value,  their  superiority,  and  perhaps  their  rarity, 
which  induced  Rachel  to  purchase  them  from  the  son  of  Leah.*" 

17 — 21.  (1 7)  hearkened,  this  implies  prayerfulness  on  her  part.    Issachar, 
(18)  hire  .  .  husband,  prob.  ref.  to  her  self-denial  in  giving  up   ^®^Hi^"v 
Zilpah.     Issachar  (he  hriiujeth  a  reiravd).    (20)  God  .  .  do-wry,    are  born 
except  her  maiden  she  went  portionless  fr.  her  earthly  father. 
new  .  .  me,  in  pref  to  R.  ;  or,  rcg.ard  me  as  his  wife  in  reality   o  Ge.  xxxii.  35; 
as  well  as  name.    ZohxahxTi  {dwell in [/).    {'21)  Dinah.  (J i/di/inent),]  ^^'^^■''^ 
prob.  J,  had  other  daus.,"  but  such  were  not  usually  named  unless   Dowry,  a  gift,  or 
of  historicakimportance.  I  endomncnt.    Fr., 


the 
mandrakes 

a  "  Now  the  vo- 
luptuous man- 
drakes, widely 
exhaUng  their 
somniferous 
odour,  breathe 
and  excite  to 
love." — See  Mi- 
c/iaelis  on  Son//, 
vii.  13.  See  also 
Tristram,  103,  //. 
'•  The  root  is 
large,  spindle- 
shaped,  and  oft. 
divides  in  a 
forked  manner, 
having  a  resem- 
I  blauce  to  the 
human  form. 
Hence  some- 
times  called  An- 
I  h  r  0 p  0  morphoa 
(man-like)."^ 
Tnpics ;  see  also 
Thomson,  L.  and 
li.  511. 

"  There  are  not 
u  n  f  r  e  q  u  e  n  t  ly 
substantial  rea- 
sons underneath 
for  customs  that 
appear  to  us  ab- 
surd."— Cluirlolte 
Bran  te. 

b  PaxtoH. 
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dona  ire;  Low  L., 
(iiMirium,  {iolti- 
riiim  ;  L.,  dolo,  to 
endow  </«.«,  do- 
lu,  a  dowry — do ; 
Gk.,  didoini,  to 
give. 

"  Joy  is  the  main- 
spring in  tlie 
wliole  round  of 
everlasting  na- 
ture ;  joy  moves 
the  wheels  of  the 
preat  timppirce 
of  the  world  ;  she 
it  is  that  loosens 
flowers  from 
their  buds,  siuis 
from  their  finna- 
monts,  rolling 
spheres  in  dis- 
tant space,  seen 
not  by  the  glass  of 
the  astronomer." 
— Schiller. 

b  Tennyson. 


Joseph  is 
born 

a  1  S.  i.  m,  20. 

'  Men  are  almost 
always  cruel  in 
their  neighbours' 
faults ;  and  make 
other  s'  o  v  e  r- 
throw  the  badge 
of  their  own  ill- 
masked  virtue." 
— Sir  P.  Sidney. 

h  Starcke. 

Tlie  Rev.  Jfoses 
Browne  had 
twelve  children. 
On  one  remark- 
ing to  him,  "  Sir, 
you  have  just  as 
many  children 
as  Jacob,"  he  re- 
plied, "  Yes ;  and 
I  have  .facob's 
God  to  provide 
for  them." 

c  Dobell. 


Leah's  doivry  (v.  20). — I.  What  it  was  not.  Not — 1.  Worldly 
wealth  ;  2.  Personal  charms.  II.  What  it  was.  1.  Intense 
affection  for  her  hu.sbaud  ;  2.  The  increase,  throu{,'h  her,  of  hia 
family  ;  .3.  The  incrcane  of  domestic  joy.  III.  Who  gave  it.'  1. 
Laban  gave  her  nothing,  save  her  handmaiden  ;  2.  it  was  God 
who  gave  her  children  and  her  husband's  love. 
Atti'ibutr.'i  of  worn  fill. — 

The  woman's  cause  is  man's.     They  rise  or  sink 

Together.     Dwarf  d  or  godlike,  bond  or  free  ; 

If  she  be  small,  slight-natured,  miserable, 

How  shall  men  grow  .'  .  .  .  Let  her  be 

All  that  not  harms  distinctive  womanhood; 

For  woman  is  not  undevelop'd  man, 

But  diverse.     Could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 

Sweet  love  were  slain,  whose  dearest  bond  is  this, 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference  ; 

Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow  ; 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  .she  of  man  ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness,  and  in  moral  height, 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world  ; 

She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care, 

More  as  the  double-natured  poet,  each  ; 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words.* 

22 — 24.  (22)  and,  etc.,  who  all  this  time  was  childless,  save 
in  the  very  secondary  sense  of  having  the  children  of  her  maid 
reckoned  to  her.  (23)  God  .  .  reproach,  the  ungenerous  re- 
proach of  man.  (24)  Joseph,"  (fic  will  add),  said,  etc.,  the 
birth  of  J.  inspired  her  with  faith  and  hope. 

ffod  hafh.  taken,  an-ai/  mi/  reproach  (v.  2H). — Consider  why  bar- 
renness was  considered  by  Abraham's  descendants  as  a  sign  of 
the  Divine  curse.  Because — I.  It  appeared  as  if  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  promise  of  the  enlargement  of  Abraham's  see<l. 

II.  They  were  without  the  hope  of  giving  birth  to  the  Slessiah. 

III.  They  had  no  share  in  God's  universal  command,  "'Be  fruitful 
and  multiply."'* 

Dcliffhf/iilne.i.'i  of  children. — 

Thou,  little  child, 
Thy  mother's  joy.  thy  father's  hope — thou  bright 
Pure  dwelling,  where  two  fond  hearts  keep  their  gladness — 
Thou  little  potentate  of  love,  who  comest 
With  solemn  sweet  dominion  to  the  old, 
Who  see  thee  in  thy  merry  fancies  charged 
With  the  grave  embassage  of  that  dear  past. 
When  they  were  young  like  thee — thou  vindication 
Of  God — thou  living  witness  against  all  men — 
Who  have  been  babes — thou  everlasting  promise 
Which  no  man  keeps — thou  portrait  of  our  nature. 
Which  in  despair  and  pride  we  scorn  and  worship — 
Thou  household  god,  whom  no  iconoclast 
Hath  broken  ! ' 


Jacob  wishes       25—27.    (2.5)  when,  etc.,  gen.  sup.  to  have  been  at  end  of 
to  return  second  7  yrs.'  service  ; "  but  this  not  necessary,  it  may  have  been 

u  Ai/ord,  Hush.    I  longer.*     send  .  .  country,  aft.  so  long  an  absence  he  was  nat. 
i  Bp.  Jiroicne.        anxious  to  return,  to  look  aft.  his  birthright,  etc.    (2G)  knowest] 
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pte.,  he  asks  only  what  was  his  due.  (27)  if .  .  eyes,  a  very 
questionable  thing-.  I  .  .  sake,"  he  cared  more  for  himself  than 
for  Jacob,  whose  value  he  had  learned  by  experience,  i.e.  by 
investigation  {fit.  by  divination),  by  iasidious  inspection. 

Lahan'x  Ic'^xan  (v.  27). — I.  The  school  in  which  he  learns:  "  I 
have  learned  by  experience."  1.  Experience  is  the  best  teacher 
of  man  in  worldly  matters ;  2.  It  is  also  a  universal  teacher. 
Every  one  must  pass  through  this  school ;  .S.  All  do  not  iirofit 
alike  by  its  instructions.  II.  The  lesson  he  learns.  1.  Tliat  his 
prosiierity  is  sent  by  God :  2.  That  this  prosperity  is  sent  to  him  as 
an  especial  blessing ;  8.  That  this  jjrosperity  is  sent  as  a  blessing 
con.sequent  on  the  pvo>3nce  of  his  kinsman  Jacob.  III.  The 
les.sons  we  may  leam  f rom  it.  1.  All  good  is  from  God  ;  2.  One 
man,  favoured  of  God,  may  often  be  the  means  of  blessing 
many.'^ 

Ymrninri-'i  for  liome. — "I  long  to  see  home."'  says  the  sailor 
when  the  shij^  rocks  to  and  fro  from  the  violence  of  the  storm. 
"I  am  going  home,"  thinks  the  shopman  when  he  bars  his  heavy 
doors,  and  closes  his  windows  at  night,  tired  with  the  labours  of 
the  day.  "  I  must  hurry  home,"  says  the  mother,  whose  heart  is 
on  her  baby  in  the  cradle.  "  Oh,  how  I  long  to  get  home  ! "  says 
the  schoolboy,  disconsolate  over  the  hopeless  task.  "Don't  stop 
me  ;  I  am  going  home,"  says  the  bright-eyed  girl  skipi^ing  along 
the  footpath.  And  "  Almost  home,"  says  the  dying  Christian. 
"I  shall  soon  be  home,  and  then  no  more  sorrow  nor  sighing  for 
ever.     Almost  home."« 

28 — 33.  (28)  appoint,  lit.  prick  dowTi:  i.e.  state  precisely. 
and  .  .  it,  if  any  more  than  this  long  service  is  due.  (2',)) 
kaowest  .  .  served,"  with  what  conscientious  diligence,  iiow 
.  .  me,''  how  carefully  tended.  (30)  when  .  .  housej"  this 
explains  J. "s  conduct.  He  must  care  for  his  o^\^l  family.  (.31) 
tkou  .  .  thing,  he  would  rather  rely  on  God's  blessing  than 
L.'s  promise,  if .  .  me,  suffer  me  to  refer  the  matter  to  Divine 
arbitration.  (32)  and  .  .  hire,  these  Avere  likely  to  be  reri/few.'^ 
(33)  so  .  .  face,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  if  I  have  defrauded  you.« 

Si  nee  my  eoiuinr/  :  Ileh.  ''At  mi/  foot ,"  v.  30. — By  the  laboiu"  of 
Jacoh'sfoof.  the  cattle  of  Laban  had  increased  to  a  multitude.  Of 
a  man  who  has  become  rich  by  his  own  industry,  it  is  said,  "Ah  ! 
by  the  labour  of  his  feet  these  treasures  have  been  acquired." 
"  How  have  you  gained  this  prosperity?" — "By  the  favour  of  the 
gods,  and  the  labour  of  my  feet.''  "  How  is  it  the  king  is  so 
prosperous  ?" — "By  the  labour  of  the/i:r^  of  his  ministers."/ 

34 — 36.  (34)  and,  efe..  this  seemed,  for  him,  a  most  safe 
arrangement.  (35)  he  .  .  day,  L.  proceeds  at  onee  to  take  care 
for  himself,  goats  .  .  sheep,  leaving  those  whose  progeny  were 
least  likely  to  be  particoloured.  (36)  set  .  .  Jacob,  he  places 
tlie  spotted,  etc.,  at  a  safe  distance  fr.  the  rest.  Jacob  .  .  flocks, 
and  proceeded  to  win  his  hire. 

Jeieob'.i  erpedient. — Some  acquaintance  Avith  the  influence  of 
circumstances  on  the  lower  animals  at  breeding-time,  sheds  much 
light  on  this  transaction.  For  example.  I  have  knoA^Ti  among 
sheep  a  black  wether,  when  pastured  at  the  breeding  season  with 
a  white  flock,  show  its  influence  over  the  females  to  such  a  degi-ee 
as  to  add  to  tlie  flock  several  lambs  marked  with  black,  and  even 
one  or  two  wholly  black.     In  pheasant  preserves  the  influence  of 
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c  Go.  xxxix.  3—5, 
"  My  idea  is  thai 
thero  are  dutien 
toward  our  na- 
tive land,  com- 
mon! to  every 
citizen,  ftud  even 
public  iOHtitiS' 
tious  and  ertnca^ 
tiou  must  have 
such  a  directior* 
as  to  enable! 
every  citizen  to 
fulUl  his  duty 
toward  his 
f  a  t  h  e  r  1  a  n  d," 

I  — Kosmith. 

I  d  II.  Jeyne. 

I  "  The     love     ai 

I  c  o  u  n  t  r  y  pro-" 
duces  good  man-' 
ners,  and  good 
manners  also 
love  of  country. 
The  less  vfe 
natisfy  our  par^ 
ticular  passions, 
the  more  we 
leave  to  our 
general."  — Mon- 
tesquieu, 
e  Bowes. 

Jacob's 
expedient 
for  his 
vindication 

a  Ge.  xxxi.  .38 — 
-10;  Tit.  ii.  10. 
b  Ep.  vi.  6—8;  1 
Pe.   u.    18;    CoL 
in.  22— 24. 
c  1  Ti.  v.  8. 
d  •'  The  colour  of 
the  sheep  in  the 
E.  is  gen.  white ; 
that  of  the  goata 
is   black,"- — 7'ris- 
/iYim,Ncrt.IIisl.  o] 
Bible.  144. 
e  Ps.  xxxvii.  6. 
/  Huberts. 


Laban 
approves 
Jacob's  plan 

"  It  is  not  jug- 
gliug  Ihat  is  to 
be  Ijlanied,  but 
much  juggling; 
for  the  world 
cannot  be  go. 
verned  without 
it." — Selden. 


"  If  thou  be 
sti'ong  enough 
to  encounter 
with    the  times, 
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keep  thy  station; 
if  not,  sliift  a 
foot  to  ffain  ad- 
vantHgo  of  the 
tinits.  IIo  that 
acts  a  beggar  to 
prevent  a  thief 
is  never  the 
poorer;  it  i.s  a 
great  part  of 
wisdom  Konic- 
timea  to  seem  a 
too\."—Quaiies. 

a  Dr.  Duns. 


increase  of 

Jacob's 

flocks 

a  The  Arabs  still 
call  the  almond 
luz. 

Pill,  to  peel. 
"The  skilful 
shepherd  piHed 
mo  certain 
■wands." —S'ltikes- 
peare,  il.  of  Veil., 
t  3.  So  one  who 
had  lost  his  hair 
was  said  to  be 
pilled,  or  bald, 
"  His  scalpe  all 
pild,  and  hee 
with  eld  forlore." 
Chtitcer. 

b     Alford, 
Browne. 

c  "It  has  been 
observed  that  in 
the  whole  of  this 
narrative  of  J.'s 
stratagems  the 
sacred  names  do 
not  once  occur." 
Mford. 

"  Had  I  mis- 
carried, I  had 
been  a  villain; 
for  men  jud^e 
always  by  events; 
but  when  we 
manage  by  a  just 
foresight,  suc- 
cess is  prudence, 
and  possession 
right."— y/(V/sr»ns. 


Bp. 


d  Dr.  Kitto. 

V.  37—9.  Dr.  F. 
Lee,  Cisser ,  ii., 
'256;  John  Doughty, 
Ana.  Sue,  S7. 


a  wliite  domestic  fowl,  when  shut  up  \viUx  them,  is  acknowledged 

in  making  the  phunanre  of  one  or  more  of  the  younp  phea-sants 
mucli  li,i,''ht«!r  than  it  wDiild  otlicrwise  have  been  ;  and  there  ai'e 
ca.^o.s  on  record  in  whicii.  in  breeding  hor.scs,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  fir.st  male  brought  to  the  female  has  .so  impressed  her, 
that  his  colour  made  its  appearance  in  all  her  after  foals  by  males 
of  a  wholly  different  colour.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  dwell 
here  on  this.  These  cases  are  mentioned  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  expedient  to  which  Jacob  hafl 
recourse  in  order  to  enrich  himself  from  the  iiocksof  Laban.  The 
term  '"  ring-straked  "  is  applied  to  white  l)ands  on  the  limbs  or 
necks  of  the  goats,  and  to  l)lack  or  brown  bands  on  those  of  the 
sheep.  The  zebra  is  neither  spotted  nor  speckled,  but  ring- 
straked.'^ 

37—43.  (.37)  poplar,  ]ierh.  the  .^■fi/ra.v  or  .tforax  :  a  shrub, 
ab.  12  ft.  high,  hazel,  Heb.  /«--,"  almond,  chesnut,  the  plane- 
tree,  made  .  .  rods,  by  stripping  off  the  thin  rind  or  bark. 
(3S.  S'.l)  and,  rtr..  "The  eifect  prod,  is  ill.  by  many  ■WTiters  on 
nat.  hist.,  and  is  said  to  prevail  csp.  among  t-iheep."  (40)  lambs, 
these  speckled  ones  in  a  flock  by  themselves,  set  .  .  Laban,  the 
meaning  prob.  is  that  those  in  the  flock  of  Laban  were  jilaced  to 
windward  of  these  separated  lambs.*"  and  .  .  cattle,  thus  L. 
could  not  charge  him  with  a  fraudulent  mixture  of  the  flocks. 
(41,  42)  and,  rfr.,  hence  J."s  flock  bee.  the  most  healthy  and 
vigorous,  as  well  as  most  numerous.  (43)  increased/  lit. 
broke  forth,  expanded. 

The  poplar,  Itazil,  and  chmniit. — Poplnr. — As  the  Hebrew  word 
lifjii.th  denotes  whiteness,  and  the  Septuagint  renders  it  hjXtvKi}, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  thinking  that  the  Popiiln.^  alba,  or 
'•  white  i^oplar,"  is  here  meant.  The  \tvKt).  or  '"white  poplar,"  is 
mentioned  by  Tlaeophrastus  as  growing  in  Egypt  and  Syria ;  and 
it  occurs  very  frequently  in  Persia. — llazcl — Lnz.  Heb.  (Cori/lns 
Avfllana). — From  the  suffrage  of  the  ancient  versions,  we  collect 
that  Luz  is  rightly  translated  '"Hazel,"  though  the  hazel  was 
called  '^' Xiix  Pont'ica."'  as  having  been  brought  to  Italy  from 
Pontus.  It  was  cultivated  near  Avellino,  a  city  not  far  from 
Xaples,  whence  we  have  the  specific  name  Arrlltma. —  Chc^nut. — 
Arinon,  Heb.  ITiere  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  plane-tree  is 
the  Armon  of  Scripture,  since  the  Arabic,  Greek,  Syrian,  and 
Vulgate  versions  all  agree  in  so  considering  it.  The  I'/atarni.t 
OrtrntaU.i  was  a  veiy  favourite  tree  among  the  ancients,  as  the 
classical  reader  well  knows.  The  term  Platan ils.  TrXarai'Of,  is 
from  TrXarvq,  '"broad,"  and  applies  to  the  diffusive  shade  of  this 
delightful  tree,  wliich  was,  in  fact,  the  quality  that  recommended 
it  to  the  attachment  of  Eastei"n  nations.  The  Hebrew  appellation 
Armon  comes  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  be  stripped,  and 
agrees  very  well  with  the  plane,  where  the  bark  spontaneously 
peels  off,  and  leaves  the  trunk  apparently  bare.  The  che.*nut  has 
a  ^Hde,  spreading  top,  but  its  bark,  though  curiously  cleft  into 
oblong  cells,  does  not  peel  off  as  in  the  plane  and  birch.  The 
Arabic  and  Syriac  terms  are  es.sentially  the  same;  dulba,  Syriac, 
and  (hilb.  Arabic.'' — ""  This  was  done,  partly  by  force  of  the 
fantasy  which  is  much  affected  Mith  objects  of  the  sight :  partly 
and  chiefly  by  tlie  ble.'^sing  of  God  :  for  he  that  shall  now  try  the 
same  conclusion,  shall  find  himself  frustrated."* 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FIRST. 

1 — 3.  (1)  sons,  who  seem  as  unjust  as  their  sire.  Jacob  .  . 
father's,  "  a  cahimnious  assertion."  glory,  Ut.  weight,  i.e. 
of  wealth.  (2)  toward  .  .  before,"  lit.  as  yesterday  and  the 
day  before.  (3)  return,  etc.,  such  is  God's  command.  I  .  . 
thee,*  hence  all  opposition  will  be  in  vain. 

JacoVs  ri:<iohdioii  to  return  (w.  3 — IG). — Jacob  here  makes 
a  resolution  to  return  to  Canaan.  This  he  makes — 1.  Upon 
a  just  i^rovocation  :  Laban's  sons  speak  ill  of  him ;  Laban  looks 
ill  towards  him  ;  2.  By  Divine  direction,  and  under  the  convoy 
of  a  Divine  promise  ;  3.  With  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his 
wives.« 

As  yesterday  and  tlic  day  hcfore  (v.  2). — Heb.  "as  yesterday 
and  the  day  before."  See  also  marginal  reading  of  Isa.  xxx.  33, 
Of  old,  ''from  yesterday."  The  latter  form  of  speech  is  truly 
Oriental,  and  means  time  gone  by.  Has  a  person  lost  the  friend- 
ship of  another,  he  will  say  to  him,  "Thy  face  is  not  to  me 
as  yesterday  and  the  day  before."  Is  a  man  reduced  in  his 
circumstances,  he  says,  "The  face  of  God  is  not  upon  me  as 
yesterday  and  the  day  before."  The  future  is  spoken  of  as  to-day 
and  to-morrom :  "His  face  will  be  upon  me  to-day  and  to- 
morrow;" which  means  always.  "I  will  love  thee  to-day  and 
to-morrow."  "Do  you  think  of  me?" — "Yes,  to-day  and 
to-morrow."  "Modeliar,  have  you  heard  that  Tamban  is  trying 
to  injure  you?" — "Yes,  and  go  and  tell  him  that  neither  to-day 
nor  to-moiTow  will  he  succeed."  Our  Saviour  says,  "Behold, 
I  cast  out  devils,  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow."  A 
messenger  came  to  inform  Him  Herod  would  kill  Him  ;  but  this 
was  His  reply,  intimating  that  the  power  could  never  be  taken 
from  him.  Jacob  said  to  Laban,  "  My  righteousness  answers  for 
me  in  time  to  come  ; "  but  the  Hebrew  has  for  this,  "  to-morrow; " 
his  righteousness  would  be  perpetual.  In  Eastern  language, 
therefore,  "yesterday  and  the  day  before"  signify  time^^a.?;^;  but 
"to-day  and  to-moiTow  "  time  to  come.  {See  Ex.  xiii.  14.  Jos. 
iv.  C,  also  xxii.  24,  margin.)'' 

4 — 9.  (4)  sent  .  .  flock,  for  a  more  private  interview.  (5) 
but  .  .  me,  of  which  the  great  flock  around  them  was  the  proof. 
(6)  power,  ability,  skill,  time.  (7)  deceived,  false  promises, 
fair  words,  falsehoods  ten  times,  i.e.  many  times :  a  common 
idiom."  (8)  if .  .  thus,  in  each  case  thinking  only  of  his  own 
advantage,  then,  etc.,  what  he  intended  for  his,  tiu-ned  out  for 
my  gain.  (9)  God  .  .  me,  God  has  cared  for  me,  and  also 
reproved  him. 

27ie  ways  of  dishonesty. — It  is  a  universal  form  of  dishonesty  to 
try  to  get  goods  below  their  value  ;  and  whenever  you  do  that 
you  undertake  to  cheat.  The  man  who  wants  to  get  a  thing 
without  giving  a  fair  equivalent  wants  to  be  di.shonest.  If  it 
costs,  to  make  a  hat,  and  give  a  good  living  to  the  man  that 
works  upon  it,  and  a  moderate  profit  to  the  man  that  sells  it, 
three  dollars,  and  you  undertake  to  buy  it  for  two  dollars 
and  a  half,  you  undertake  to  cheat  half  a  dollar.  If  you 
attempt  to  beat  a  man  down,  and  to  jret  his  goods  for  less  than  a 
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God 

commands 
Jacob  to 
return 

a  De.  xxviii.  54. 
6  Qe.  xxviii.  IS; 
xxxii.  9. 

"A  certain 
amount  of  dis- 
trust is  wholo- 
sume,  but  not  so 
much  of  others 
as  of  ourselves; 
neither  vanity 
nor  conceit  can 
exist  in  the  same 
atmosphere  with 
it." — A/de.  Necker. 
c  M.  Henry. 
"It  is  because  we 
have  but  a  small 
portion  of  enjoy- 
ment ourselves 
that  we  feel  so 
little  pleasure  in 
the  good  fortune 
of  others.  Is  it 
possible  for  the 
happy  to  be 
envious?" — W.B. 
ClnJow. 

"Of  all  the  pas- 
sions, jealousy  is 
that  whichexacta 
the  hardest  ser- 
vice, and  pays 
the  bitterest 
wages.  Its  ser- 
vice is  to  walch 
the  success  of 
our  enemy;  its 
wages,  to  be  sure 
of  it." — CoUon. 
d  Roberts. 

Jacob's  pro- 
posal to  his 
w^ives 

aNu.  xiv.  22;  Job 
xix.  o;  Le.  xxvi. 
2G;  Eo.  vii.  19; 
Zee.  viii.  23;  Ee. 
ii.  10. 

"Neverputmuch 
confidence  in 
such  as  put  no 
confidence  in 
others.  A  man 
prone  to  suspect 
evil  is  mostly 
looking  111  his 
neighbour  for 
what  ho  sees  in 
himself.  As  to 
the  pure,  all 
things  ate  pure, 
even   so  to   the 
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B.C.  17;)!). 

Irapuroall  lliins-t 
are  iuipure."  — 
Hare. 

"TruBt  him  with 
liitio,  wlio,  with- 
out pi f--,  trusts 

ynu  with  cvery- 
thinfr,  or,  when 
he  has  provRiJ 
youi  with  no- 
tliiiiR." — f.avater. 
0  lieeilier. 

he  tells  them 
of  the 
command 

a  liiixU. 

Ct  r  i  s  1  e  A  now 
spelled  grizzled, 
of  a  frreyish 
colour.  Fr.(/ris; 
Ger.  (irei.i;  gray. 
The  S/ik.  ComtiL 
Bays.  '•  sprinlvle.l 
as  with  hail;  the 
lit.  meaning  of 
the  word  gris- 
led."  Puzzled  is 
in  Bacon's  essays 
often  spel led 
pusled. 

b  Ge.  isviii.  18- 
22. 

"  Remembrance 
wakes  with  all 
her  busy  train." 
—  Goldsmith. 

they  agree  to 
his  proposal 

"  It  may,  iuJood, 
be  siiid  that 
sjrmpathy  exists 
in  all  minds,  as 
Faraday  has  dis- 
co vere  d  that 
magnetism  exists 
in  all  metals;  but 
a  certain  tem- 
perature is  re- 
quired  to 
develops  the 
hidden  property, 
whether  in  the 
metal  or  the 
mind." — Lytion. 

r.  13.  Dr.  n. 
JInmmond,  Wks., 
iv.  4a6. 

Jacob's 
departure 
from  Liaban 

a  Ge.  XXXV.  2. 

Gilead,  a  mt. 
range  extending 
from  S.  to  N. 
along  £.  border 


fair  price,  you  are  attempting  to  commit  burglary  as  much  as 
thou<rh  you  broke  into  liis  nhop  to  take  the  things  without  paying 
for  thian.  There  is  cheating  on  both  sides  of  the  countc . 
and,  genorallj',  leas  behind  it  than  before  it.  You  want  a  man  to 
build  j'ou,  for  two  thousand  dollars,  a  house  that  shall  be  worth 
five  thou.sand  ;  and  what  is  the  result  /  You  teach  that  man  to 
cheat  you.  You  make  him  dishonest.  You  drive  him  to  the 
necessity  of  using  poor  material,  and  of  deceiving  you  by  filling 
up  holes  with  putty,  and  covering  defecta  with  paint.'' 

10—13.  (10)  dream,  perhaps  it  was  in  a  dream  that  the 
expedient  was  suggested  to  him  :«■  now  by  a  dream  he  is  warned 
to  return.  (11)  here  .  .  I,  ready  for  all  Gods  will.  (12)  for  .  , 
thee,  hence  to  compensate  J.,  and  punish  L.,  Avas  the  change 
in  the  jn-operty.  (13)  I  .  .  Beth-el,'' who  comforted  thee  oB  that 
dark  night,  where  .  .  me,  J.  is  reminded  of  his  promitO  of 
obedience,  now,  etc.,  as  I  have  been  thy  faithful  friend ;  be 
thou  my  obedient  servant. 

A  !<tranffc  row. — A  minister  now  (1872)  living  relates  the 
following : — In  early  life  his  father  felt  calle<^l  to  the  ministry, 
but  asked  God  to  excuse  him,  and  made  a  vow  to  give  his  eldest 
son  to  the  work  of  the  ministiy.  Tlie  vow  was  apparently 
accepted  of  God.  as  the  father  felt  no  longer  the  pressure  of  this 
special  duty,  and  prospered  in  his  religious  life.  Twenty  years 
later  the  son  was  converted,  and  felt  that,  if  he  would  be 
religious  at  all.  he  miist  be  a  minister.  He  accepted  the  duty 
gladly,  prejjared  for  it ;  and,  after  his  ordination,  his  father  said 
to  him,  for  the  first  time  informing  him  of  the  vow,  "My 
son,  you  have  a  double  duty  to  do.  You  have  your  own.  work 
and  mine  also." 

14 — 16.  (14)  is  there,  etc.,  even  his  daus.  ha/1  no  great 
love  or  respect  for  L. ;  and  nothing  to  hope  for  from  him.  (15) 
strangers,  rather  than  kindred,  sold,  for  the  fourteen  years' 
hard  toil  of  their  husband,  hath  .  .  money,  refeiTing  to  the 
portion  which,  as  daus.,  they  may  have  expected :  or  the  price 
for  which  they  were  sold.  (KJ)  riches  .  .  father,  God  did 
not  permit  L.  to  thrive  by  his  unrighteous  exactions.  God  .  . 
do,  they  were  willing  to  fully  cast  in  their  lot  with  one 
whom  God  so  signally  defended,  and  who  had  so  proved  his 
love  for  them. 

The  hrftir  hihrritancp. — Mr.  Orpen  gives  the  following  account 
of  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy.  whom  he  took  from  the  Beggars' 
Asylum,  in  Dublin,  at  which  time  the  boy  did  not  know  how 
to  pronoimce  a  single  word.  He  had  been  well  taught  by 
the  master  at  Claremont.  and  he  shortly  began  to  speak.  One 
evening  IVIr.  O.  asked  him.  "Are  you  happy.'"  To  which  he 
replied  in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner,  "I  have  God  for  my 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  for  my  Redeemer ;  I  have  heaven  for 
my  inheritance ; — I  am  happy." 

17 — 21.  (17)  then  .  .  up,  since  they  were  united,  he  would 
act  while  they  were  in  the  mind,  sons,  csj).  the  younger 
ones,  wives,  careful  for  their  comfort.  (18)  carried,  lit. 
drove,  led,  conducted,  getting,  possessing.  (19)  Laban  .  . 
sheep,  the  time  seized  for  tliis  removal  was  when  L.  and 
his  servants  were  absorbed  by  this  important  occupation. 
images,"  Heb.  terajiJum,  prob.  gods,  like  the  J^cnates  of  classical 
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nations  :  objects  of  adoration,  or  installments  of  divination.  (20) 
stole  .  .  Liaban,*  lit.  stole  away  the  heart,  i.r.  departed  without 
his  knowledge.  (21)  river,  Eujihratcs.  Gilead  as  it  was  after- 
wards called  (vT.  4(1,  47). 

ItaclitTs  iheft  of  lur  father  s  teraph'tjn.— Among  the  many 
solutions  which  have  been  attempted  of  her  conduct,  the 
following  may  be  specified  : — 1.  That  the  images  were  of  precious 
metal,  and  Rachel  stole  them  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  do'\vTy 
sustained  through  Laban's  bargain  with  Jacob ;  2.  That  she 
thought  that  by  taking  the  oracles  she  should  deprive  Laban 
of  the  means  of  discovering  the  flight  of  her  husband  ;  3.  That 
she  expected  by  this  act  to  bring  prosperity  from  the  household 
of  her  father  to  her  husband  ;  4.  Some  conclude  that  she  hoped 
to  cure  her  father  of  his  idolatrous  propensities  by  depriving  him 
of  the  instruments  ;  while  many,  on  the  other  hand,  imagine 
that  Rachel  and  her  sister  were  infected  by  the  same  superstitions 
as  their  father,  and  wished  to  continue  the  practice  of  them 
in  the  land  of  Canaan."^ 

22—24.  (22)  on  .  .  day,  all  so  busy  with  the  shearing, 
and  the  distance  betw.  the  flocks  so  great  that  he  could  not 
well  hear  of  it  bef.  (23)  pursued,  this  shows  how  a  formal 
request  for  another  kind  of  leaving  would  have  been  received. 
seven,  Jacob  having  marched  ten  days,  overtook,  they  Avere 
prob.  mounted  on  the  swift  dromedaries  of  the  E.  (24)  God 
.  .  dream,"  His  way  of  warning  the  wicked,  as  well  as  com- 
forting and  instructing  the  good,  either  .  .  bad,  lit.  from 
good  to  bad.  Characteristic  of  L.  to  beg  with  fair  speech  and 
advance  to  rough  measures. 

Procidrnce  in  drcani.^!. — Captain  Yount,  of  California,  in  a 
mid-AWnter's  night  had  a  di-eam,  in  which  he  saw  what  appeared 
to  be  a  company  of  emigrants  arrested  by  the  snows  of  the 
mountains,  and  perishing  rapidly  by  cold  and  hunger.  He  noted 
the  veiy  cast  of  the  scenery,  marked  by  a  huge  perpendicular 
front  of  white  rock  cliii;  he  saw  the  men  cutting  off  Avhat 
appeared  to  be  tree  tops  rising  out  of  deep  gulfs  of  snow ;  he 
distinguished  the  very  featm-es  of  the  persons  and  the  look 
of  their  particular  distress.  He  woke  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  distinctness  and  apparent  reality  of  his  dream.  At  length  he 
fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  exactly  the  same  ch'eam  again.  In  the 
morning  he  could  not  expel  it  from  his  mind.  Falling  in  shortly 
with  an  old  hunter  comrade,  he  told  him  the  story ;  and  was  only 
the  more  deeply  impressed  by  his  recognising,  without  hesitation, 
the  scenery  of  the  dream.  This  comrade  came  over  the  Sien-a  by 
the  Carson  Valley  Pass  (in  California),  and  declared  that  a  spot 
in  the  Pass  answered  exactly  to  his  description.  By  this  the 
unsophisticated  patriarch  was  decided.  He  immediately  collected 
a  company  of  men  with  mules  and  blankets,  and  all  necessary 
provisions.  Tlie  neighbours  were  laughing,  meantime,  at  his 
credulity.  "No  matter,"  said  he,  "I  am  able  to  do  this,  and 
I  will,  for  I  verily  believe  that  the  fact  is  according  to  my 
dream."  The  men  were  sent  into  the  mountains  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  distant,  directly  to  the  Carson  Valley  Pass.  And 
there  they  found  the  comjiany  in  exactly  the  condition  of  the 
dream,  and  brought  in  the  remnant  alive.  A  gentleman  present, 
when  the  captain  told  me,  said,  "  You  need  not  doubt  this,  for  we 
Califomians  all  kno-^v  the  facts,  and  the  names  of  the  families 
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of  Canaan. 
Known  by  dif. 
names  in  dif. 
pans :  it  reaches 
fr.  llermon  to 
Arabia  Petrea. 

6  Tliis  flight  of 
J.  occurred  A.M. 
•nCC,  (JlO  yrs.  aft. 
the  flood ;  in  the 
ISSth  yr.  of 
I.saac's  age,  sxmX 
9Sth  of  Jacob's. 
—Bush. 

V  17,  18.  T. 
Seatcm,  Duty  of 
Ser.,  156. 

c  Bush, 


Laban 

pursues 

Jaco 

a  Ge.  XX.  3;  Job. 
xx.Y.  IT). 

"  Dreams  are  th"* 
children  of  an 
idle  brain,  begot 
of  rothlng  but 
vain  fantasy; 
which  is  as  thin 
of  substance  as 
the  air,  and  more 
inconstant  than 
the  wind." — 
S/iakespeare. 
'•If  we  can  sleep 
witliout  dream- 
ing, it  is  well  that 
painful  dreams 
are  avoided.  If 
while  we  sleep  we 
can  have  any 
pleasing  dreams, 
it  is,  as  the 
French  say,  iunt 
fjwjiie,  so  much 
added  to  ihe 
pleasure  of  life." 
— Franklin. 
"Meiaphjsicians 
have  t)een  learn- 
ing their  lesson 
for  the  last  4,000 
years,  and  it  is 
high  time  that 
they  should  now 
begin  to  teach  us 
something.  Can 
any  of  the  tribe 
inform  us  why  all 
the  operationb  of 
the  mind  are  car- 
ried on  with  un- 
diminish  ed 
strength  and  ac- 
tiviiy  in  dreams, 
except  the  judg- 
ment,    which 
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alone  L<*  suspond* 
ed       and      dor- 
mant?"—  CoUon. 
I'  l>r.  /Iii.'linell. 

and  over- 
taken him  in 
Gilead 

rt"Tho  laws  of 
Tue  fricndxliip 
are  expresHed  r.y 
ihe  rule  —  wel- 
coino  the  cum  ng 
guest,  sped  the 
paning."-//om<'/', 
Oil.  XV.  S3. 
6  7'o.  r«,  ii.  122. 

c  Pr.  xxvi.  21,  '2'). 

d  Ju.  xviii.  21. 

"PartiDfrand  for- 
getting ?  Wlmt 
faiihfu!  heart  can 
do  these?  Our 
great  thoughts, 
our  great  afl'tii- 
tions,  the  iruihs 
of  our  life,  never 
leave  u.s.  Surely 
they  cannot  sepa- 
rate from  our  I 
Consciousness;  I 
shall  follow  it 
whithersoever 
thatsballgo;  and 
»re  of  their  na- 
ture divine  and 
i  ni  m  o  r  t  a  1." — 
Thackmay. 
Si-e  T.  Saurin, 
Vise  J/ist.,  i.  4U 

e  Afoitnn's      Ntw 
Conauii. 


the  search 
for  the  gods 

1  Ex.  XX.  12;  Lc. 
six.  3J. 

"Cunning  nas 
only  private  sel- 
fish aims,  and 
sticks  at  nothing 
which  may  make 
them  succeed. 
Discretion  ha.s 
large  and  ex- 
tended view  s. 
and,  like  a  well- 
formed  eye,  cini- 
mands  a  whole 
horizon;  cunning 
in  a  kind  of  short- 
sightedness, that 
discerns  the  mi- 
nutest objects 
which  are  near ' 
o'  hand,  but  is , 
pot  able  to  dis-| 


brought  in,  who  look  upon  our  venerable  friend  as  a  kind 
of  Saviour."  Their  names  he  pave,  and  the  places  where  they 
reside,  and  I  found  afterwards  that  the  California  people  were 
ready  everywhere  to  second  his  testimony.'' 

25—30.    (2.".)   Jacob  .  .  mount,  for  him  a  mt.  of   safety. 

(2C>)  what  .  .  done,  the  guilty  are  prone  to  accuse  others.     It 

was    bee.   of   ^\■hat   hr    hatl    done    that   Jacob    fled.      and  .  . 

daughters,    but   if  so.  they  were  J.s  wives,     as  .  .  sword, 

j  not  true  :  they  went  of  their  own  free  will.   (27)  that  .  .  away, 

if  so  willing  to  send  them  awa}-,  why  the  pursuit?     mirth, 

I  feasting,  and  song  :  old  cu.stom."     tabret.*  Ilcb.  toj}7i,  a  kind 

of  tambourine.     (28)  kiss/  sheer  hyiocri.^y.     thou  .  .  doing, 

I  would  it  have  been  wiser  to  have  remained .'     (20)  it  .  .  hurt, 

j  an  empty  boast  to  a  man  who  had  God  for  his  helper:  L.  must 

have   felt   this   after   the   dream    to   which  he   referrcfl.     (30). 

because  .  .  house,   but  chiefly  to  be   free   from   oppression. 

yet  .  .  gods,''  how,  in  the   huny  of  pursuit,  had  he  mi.s.sed 

them ,'    Pei'li.  he  had  gone  to  consult  them  in  ref.  to  this  journey. 

An  Indian  viarrhiijr. — Winnepuskit.  othei"wise  called  George, 
Sachem  of  Sangus.  married  a  daughter  of  Pa^saconaway.  the 
j  great  Pennacook  chieftain,  in  l(i()2.  The  wedding  took  place  at 
:  Pennacook  (now  Concord.  X.H.).  and  the  ceremonies  closed  with 
[  a  great  f ea.st.  According  to  the  usages  of  the  chiefs.  Pa.s.saconaway 
ordered  a  select  number  of  his  men  to  accompany  the  newly- 
I  married  couple  to  the  dwelling  of  the  husband,  where,  in  turn, 
there  was  another  great  feast.  Some  time  after  tlie  wife  of 
Winnepuskit.  expressing  a  desire  to  visit  her  father's  house,  was 
permitted  to  go,  accompanied  by  a  brave  escort  of  her  husband's 
chief  men.  But  when  she  wished  to  return,  her  father  sent 
a  messenger  to  Sangus,  informing  her  husband  and  asking  him 
to  come  and  take  her  away.  He  returned  for  an.swer  tliat  he  had 
escorted  his  vnie  to  her  father's  house  in  a  style  that  became 
a  chief,  and  that  now,  if  she  wished  to  return,  her  father 
must  send  her  back  in  the  same  way.  This  Pa.s.«aconaway 
refused  to  do ;  and  it  is  said  that  here  terminated  the  connection 
of  his  daughter  with  the  Sangus  chief.' 

31 — 35.  (31 )  Jacob,  astounded  at  this  charge  of  theft,  for  . . 
me,  a  hint  to  L.  that  he  knew  him  for  a  violent  and  unjust  man. 
(;{2)  with  .  .  live,  one  who  was  dishonest  and  idolatrous, 
unworthy  of  life  in  his  esteem,  for  .  .  them,  otherwise  he 
vihjhl  have  been  ready  in  her  defence.  (.'31?)  and  .  .  tent,  where 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  have  found  them.  Rachel's, 
guilty,  yet  least  suspected.  (34)  furniture,  jnob.  the  litter  wh. 
the  camel  caiTied  for  her  convenience,  and  wh.  she  made  use  of 
as  a  couch  in  the  tent.  (35)  let  .  .  lord,  a  respectful  address, 
but  sugg.  of  the  sternness  of  his  character,  and  .  .  images, 
suffering  the  vexation  of  losing  his  gods,  being  deceived,  and 
exposing  himself  to  censure  for  making  what  appeared  a  false 
charge. 

Filial  reverence. — Chikhen  in  the  Eastern  countries  cultivate 
and  express  for  their  parents  the  most  profound  respect.  "During 
a  feast  I  remarked  that  the  Amin-ad-douleh's  son.  Abdallah 
Klian.  a  man  seemingly  about  thirty  years  old,  the  possessor 
of  considerable  wealth,  and  governor  of  Ispahan,  but  seldom 
appeared  among  the  guests;   and  only  seated  himself  as  one 
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of  the  humblest,  when  invited  by  the  words,  or  encouraged 
by  the  looks  of  his  father.  This  reserve,  however,  was  not 
caused  by  any  ill-will  or  deficiency  of  kindness  subsisting 
on  either  side ;  but  arose  from  the  filial  respect  which,  in 
every  stage  and  condition  of  life,  the  Persians  are  thus  taught  to 
express.'' 

36—39.  (36)  wroth,  with  this  charge  of  theft,  aft.  all  that 
had  preceded,  chode,  di!»^uited,  pleaded,  what,  t'fr.,<^  he  who 
had  deceived  others,  is  now  himself  deceived.  (37)  what  .  . 
stuff?  gods  or  aught  else,  judge,  decide,  arbitrate.  (38)  thy  .  . 
young',  through  neglect  of  mine  in  the  lambing  season,  and 
.  .  eaten,*  I  have  not  taken  the  usual  rations  or  i^erquisites. 
(39)  I  .  .  loss,  etc.,  like  a  com.  hireling  shepherd  rather  than  as 
one  of  the  fam. 

Jacob's  onerous  duties. — When,  after  twenty  years'  service. 
Jacob  withdrew  secretly  from  Laban,  and  was  pursued  and  over- 
taken by  him,  the  son  of  Isaac  vindicated  his  conduct  and 
retorted  the  reiDroaches  of  Laban  with  a  manly  warmth  which 
interests  us  greatly  in  his  favour.  Dwelling  upon  his  care  of  the 
flocks,  he  says,  among  other  things,  "That  which  was  torn  of 
beasts  I  brought  not  unto  thee  ;  I  bore  the  loss  of  it ;  of  my 
hand  didst  thou  require  it."  That  Laban  should  thus  have 
exacted  that  Jacob  should  make  good  all  casualties  to  the  flock 
was  mo.st  ungenerous,  and  contrary  to  all  known  usages  of 
pastoral  life,  which  exonerate  the  shepherd  when  he  is  able  to 
afford  such  evidence  as  shall  satisfy  the  owner  that  the  animal 
is  really  dead,  and  has  not  been  sold  by  the  shepherd  for  his  own 
advantage.  For  this  the  carcass  itself  is  the  best  evidence,  as 
Jacob  intimates  ;  but  time  and  distance  will  often  render  its 
production  difficult.  Jacob  himself  was  sometimes  three  days 
journey  distant  from  Laban,  and  in  that  time  the  dead  carcass 
would,  in  an  Eastern  climate,  have  become  most  offensive  ;  be- 
sides that,  it  would  have  required  the  services  of  a  man  and  a 
beast  six  days,  going  and  returning,  to  take  it  to  Laban.  It  might 
also  happen  that  the  production  of  the  animal,  or  even  of  its 
skin,  which  is  the  next  best  evidence,  would  be  impossible 
through  its  having  been  carried  away,  or  wholly  or  in  great  part 
consumed  by  some  beast  of  prey.  The  exi^erience  of  this  led  to 
the  production  of  some  paii:  of  the  animal  being  taken  as  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  its  loss  through  misadventiu-e.  Hence  the 
anxiety  of  the  shepherds  to  rescue  from  ravenous  beasts  at  least 
some  part  of  the  sheep,  to  satisfy  the  owner  as  to  its  loss.^ 

40—42.  (40)  day  .  .  night,  exposed  to  all  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  my  .  .  eyes,  through 
exhaustion  and  anxiety.  (41)  six  .  .  cattle,  time  occupied  by 
his  expedient ;  sec  on  xxx.  32 — 43.  thou  .  .  times,  see  v.  7. 
(42)  except  .  .  Abraham, «  to  whom  alone  I  am  indebted  for 
what  I  have,  and  .  .  Isaac,  i.e.  God,  who  is  the  object  of  Isaac's 
fear,  thou .  .  empty,  notwithstanding  thy  jiretence.  God  .  . 
yesternight,  Jacob  appeals  to  L.'s  confessed  vision  or  warning. 

The  cliiiiatc  of  Palestine. — "  A  fine  day  at  this  time  of  year 
shows  the  country  in  its  best  cloak.  A  little  later  in  the  season 
eveiy  blade  of  grass  will  be  withered  up  ;  the  shrubs  on  the  hills 
will  be  blackened  and  parched ;  the  plain  will  be  covered  with 
an  impenetrable  veil  of   white  mist,  known  to  the  African 


cern  things  at  a 
distance,"  —  Ad- 
dison. 

b  Oustley. 


Jacob 
vindicates 
his  conduct 

Wroth,  icrathful, 
angry,  k.S.  ivradh, 
Choiie  pa.  t.  of 
chi(ie.  A.S.  cidan, 
c/iidan,  to  scold. 

a  "All  this  vir- 
tuous indigna- 
tion is  founded 
on  Hachel'a  lie."' 

—Ar/ord. 

b  Ez.xxxiv.  1 — 5. 

"Wrong  is 
wrong;  no  fal- 
lacy can  hide  i^ 
no  subterfug* 
cover  it  so 
.shrewdly  but 
that  the  All-see- 
ing One  will  dis- 
cover and  punish 
it." — Rivarol. 

"  We  make  our- 
selves more  in- 
juries  than  are 
offered  to  us ; 
they  many  times 
pass  for  wrongs 
in  our  own 
thoughts,  that 
were  never 
meant  so  by  the 
heart  of  him  that 
speaketli.  The 
apprehension  of 
wrong  hurts 
more  than  the 
sharpest  part  of 
the  wrong  doiie.'' 
— Feltham. 

c  Kilto. 

and  ascribes 
his  pros- 
perity to 
God 

a  Ps.  cixlv.  1 — 3; 
Ex.iii.  7;  Is.  viii. 
13;  Jude  ix. 
Yesternight,  the 
Bight  IcKt  past. 
Tester,  relating 
to  yesterday,  the 
last  day.  A.  S. 
gistran,  yester- 
day ;  Ice.  get,  L. 
heri,  orig.  het,  Gk, 
cMht^  SauB.  h]/(H> 
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"We  mimt  not 
lov9  virtun  for 
the  liare  sake  of 
reputation  ami 
human  esteoni. 
To  do  good,  jniro- 
ly  to  bo  j(az(>(l 
and  talked  of  and 
applauded,  tbiH 
was  tho  charac- 
ter of  the  Phari- 
sees, whoso  vices 
were  real,  and 
whose  viriue.i 
were  imaffinary ; 
but  had  their 
virtues  been  as 
real  n»  their 
vices,  this  poor 
view  and  narrow 
purpose  would 
have  spoilt  them 
all :  and  they 
could  only  expect 
their  reward 
where  they 
Bought  it,  that  is 
from  men." — 
Jortin. 

b  Mr.  Drake,  Jour, 
of  Pal.  Exploi-a- 
turn. 

the  heap  and 
the  pillar 

a  C'ahrer. 

"  Who,    in     the 
midstof  just  pro- 
vocation   to   an- 
jter,   instantly  ] 
tlnds  the  fit  word 
whie,h  settles  all  ( 
around    him     in ' 
silence   is    more  [ 
than  wise  or  just;  \ 
he  is,  were  he  a  | 
beggar,  of  more  i 
than  royal  blood,  ] 
he  is  of  celestial , 
descent.'  —  La- 
vater. 

"  Prudence  is  a 
duly  which  we  | 
owe  ourselves.  1 
and  if  we  wi^ll  be 
BO  much  our  own 
enemies  a-s  to  ne- 
glect it,  we  are 
not  to  wonder  if 
the  world  ia  defi- 
cient inilischarg- 
ing  their  du>ies 
10  us;  for  when 
a  man  lays  'be 
fouadatiou  of  his 
own  ruin,  others 
too  often  are  apt 
to  build  upon  it." 
~- Fielding. 
"Thou  oughtest 


tmveller  by  the  appropriate  name  of  '  smokes.'  Above  head  the 
sky  will  be  that  ])itilcss  plare  of  changeless  blue,  never  to  be 
relieved  l)y  a  sing-le  speck  of  cloud  till  the  welcome  rains  of 
autumn  Ix'j^in  to  cool  the  scorched  soil  and  burning  rocks.  These 
fine  days  of  early  spring  are  rare,  however,  and  we  must  often 
look  for  cold  pelting  rains,  mists,  hail,  and  even  snow — though 
the  lattt-r  very  rarely,  and  only  on  the  central  range.  While  1 
am  writing  these  lines  hail  is  falling,  and  dense  fogs,  accompanied 
by  sharji  showers  at  intervals,  are  huiTied  up  by  the  violent 
equinoctial  gale  from  the  south-west,  which  threatens  every 
moment  to  tear  the  frail  cotton  shelter  from  over  my  head  and 
hurl  it  into  the  neighbouring  valley.  Stout  guy  ropes  and  piles 
of  stones  on  the  tent-pegs  have  as  yet  succeeded  in  baffling  iEolus, 
though  for  three  nights  and  days  we  have  been  obliged  to  be  on 
the  alert  every  instant  to  save  our  tents  from  ^^Tack  and  ruin. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  the  weather  was  like  a  fine  June  day  in 
England.  Such  are  the  changes  of  temperature  to  be  found  in 
this  coTtntry  from  Petra  to  D.amascus.  Just  two  years  ago  I  was 
snowed  up  near  the  former  place,  at  an  elevation  of  4,500  feet, 
and  three  weeks  later  in  Moab,  being  only  1,.")00  feet  lower,  I 
sighed  for  a  lump  of  snow  to  piit  in  my  tea,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  lO;")'^  Fahr.  in  the  shade.  At  Damascus  (2,340  feet, 
in  the  Salahiyeh  subiub)  snow  is  rare,  though  sleet  is  not  un- 
common in  winter.  In  summer  the  thermometer  ranges  up  to 
lOO*-'  Fahr.  in  the  shade,  and  there  is  at  times  a  difference  of  as 
much  as  30"  between  the  dry  and  wet  bulbs.'"* 

43 — 47.  (43)  answered,  he  still  has  the  effrontery  to  reply, 
are  .  .  is,  these  words  in  ItaUcK  may  be  read  in  the  past  tense — 
tvrrc.  n-a.t.  what  can,  etc.,  it  was  prob.  only  his  conscious 
inability  that  prevented  him  making  .some  attempt.  (44)  make, 
etc.,  lit.  cut,  sre  on  xv.  18.  (45)  stone,  to  mark  the  site.  (40) 
stones  .  .  heap,  on  wh.,  aft.  they  had  eaten,  the  pillar  was 
prob.  erected.  (47)  Jegar-sahadutha,  Aramaic  (Chaldee  or 
Syriac),  and  Galeed,  Hebrew  ;  both  terms  mean  the  same  ;  i.e. 
heap  of  witness. 

j      llic^e  (Iniifildtr.i  are  my  davglitcrs  (v.  43). — Laban  now  turns 

i  again,  and  gives  way  to  the  natural  affections  of  a  father.     Con- 

I  sider  the  circumstances  which  tended  thus  to  calm  his  mind.     I. 

!  The  seven  days'  journey.     II.  The  Divine  warning.     III.  The 

!  mortification   resulting   from  his  fruitless   search.     IV.  Jacob's 

I  self-defence  and  the  truth  of  his  reproaches.     His  courage  and 

anger  gi-aduallj-  give  way  to  fear  and  anxiety." 

j      Jhaps  of  xioius.- — The  traveller  in  Palestine  frequently  remarks 

i  in  the  open  country  pyramidic  piles  of  small  stones  of  different 

heights.   These,  as  I  proceed  to  explain,  have  significations  differ- 

'  ing  with  their  shapes.     "When  they  are  from  five  to  six  feet  high, 

i  and  arranged  in  a  line  with  a  certain  regttlarity.  they  are  meant 

to  mark  the  spot  where  a  battle  has  taken  place  between  two 

hostile  tribes.     A\"hen,  however,  they  are  formed  of  five  or  more 

stones,  and  are  jilaced  on  the  boundarj'  of  some  property,  thej 

signify  that  there  two  litigants  have  come  to  terms,  and  erected 

them  in  token  of  their  agreement,  and  no  one  dares  to  remove 

these  land-marks.     Sometimes  small  heaps  surround  fields,  where 

the  crops  are  growing  or  have  just  been  reaped,  or  are  placed 

upon  piles  of   logs  or  hewn  timbers,  signifying  that  they  are 

private  property,  so  that  no  one  ventures  to  take  them.     I  have 
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no  doubt  that  this  custom  was  mainly  derived  from  the  ancient 
o^\^lers  of  the  soil,  for  we  find  many  instances  of  it  in  the  Bible. 
Laban  and  Jacob  raised  a  heap  of  stones  as  a  witness  of  the 
covenant  between  them.  Jacob  after  his  vision  took  the  stone 
which  had  served  for  his  pillow  and  "  set  it  up  for  a  pillar " 
(Ge.  xxviii.  18).  He  that  removes  his  neighbour's  landmark  is 
cursed  (De.  xxvii.  17).  Joshua  set  up  twelve  stones  in  the  Jordan 
and  twelve  others  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  at  Gilgal,  in 
memory  of  the  miracle  -WTOught  there  for  Israel  (Jos.  iv.  9, 
20—22).  Again,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  he  "  set  up  a  great  stone 
under  an  oak,"  as  a  witness  unto  the  people,  lest  they  should 
deny  their  God  (Jos.  xxiv.  26,  27).  We  may  also  remember  that 
from  the  earliest  times  altars  were  formed  in  a  similar  manner 
(Ge.  viii.  20  ;  xii.  7,  8  ;  xxvi.  25).' 

48 — 50.  (48)  witness,  those  who  made  it  and  saw  it  made 
will  testify  to  its  pur]jose.  (41>)  Mizpah,"  {ivatch-toivcr)  perh. 
same  with  Ba  m  aili-  in  i:j)r/i  fi  and  Iiu  m  of  It  -{/  i  ha  d.  There  were  sev. 
Mizpehs."^  watch  .  .  another,  certainly  L.  had  need  to  be 
" watched."  ('A))  afflict,  hypocritical  profession  of  a  tender 
regard  for  the  da  us.  he  had  '•  sold." 

MlzjjaJi. — There  were  several  places  of  this  name  in  Palestine. 
The  word,  taken  in  one  form,  means  a  high  place  affording  an 
extensive  prospect ;  and  in  another,  a  watch-tower  or  beacon,  as 
in  the  present  text ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  names 
were  given  to  towns  in  elevated  situations,  or  where  watch- 
towers  existed,  or  where  commemorative  heaps  had  been  formed 
to  mark  the  site  of  some  important  occurrence.  A  to-mi  built 
near  the  scene  of  the  transaction  between  Jacob  and  Laban  took 
the  name  which  had  been  given  to  the  heap  of  stones.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Ju.  xi.  and  xii.,  and  from  the  2yth  v.  of  the  fomier 
chap,  it  seems  to  have  been  "  Mizpah  of  Gilead,"  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  towns  of  the  same  name.  It  belonged  to  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan,  and  was  the  residence  of 
Jephthah.  In  after  times  the  Ammonites  obtained  possession  of 
it,  and  it  was  in  their  hands  when  Judas  Maccabasus  utterly 
destroyed  it  with  J&re."^ 

51—55,  (."il)  heap,  wh.  J.  cast  equally  A\'ith  L.  (52)  harm, 
he  di-aws  the  limit  here.  (53)  the  .  .  father,  but  their  father 
Terah  was  an  idolater."  sware  .  .  Isaac,  i.e.  by  the  only  true 
God,  who  was  the  object  of  Isaac's  reverential  homage.  (54) 
sacrifice  .  .  bread,  a  religious  festival  ;  happy  termination  of 
what  threatened  to  be  a  feud.  (55)  blessed,  but  of  what  value 
and  force  would  be  the  blessing  of  such  a  man  ?  Laban  .  . 
place,*  wh.  he  had  been  more  wise  not  to  have  left.  Jacob's 
place  no  more. 

Memorial  ]iiUar.<i. — The  covenant  proposed  by  Laban  and  con- 
sented to  by  Jacob  was,  that  seeing  (as  he  alleged)  the  projierty 
was  his,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  shared  by  others,  by 
Jacob's  taking  any  wives  besides  his  daughters ;  and  that  they 
were  neither  of  them  to  pass  the  boundaries  defined  by  these 
memorials  for  harm  to  the  other.  In  this  point  of  view  they 
became  boundaiy  monuments,  analogous  to  others  of  the  like 
kind  found  in  various  countries,  "^'itness  that  mentioned  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  Scotland,  as  recited  by 
Holinshed  : — "  That  Malcomb  shall  enjoy  that  part  of  Northum- 


E.C.  1739. 

to  be  nice,  even 
to  superstition,  in 
keeping  thy  pro- 
mises;  and 
therefore  thou 
shouldst  be 
equally  cautious 
in  making  tliem.'' 
—fuller. 
"  Those  who  can 
command  iheni- 
selves  command 
others."— i/az/iii. 
6  Pi<roUi. 


Galeed  and 
Mizpah 

oJu.  li.  29;  1  S. 
vii.  6. 

6  Jos.  xiiL  26. 
cAs  with  us  there 
are    sev.     "  bea- 
\  cons"  and  "  bea- 
con-hills." 

"Duties  are 
ours;  events  are 
God's.  This  re- 
moves an  influite 
burden  Iroui the 
shoulders  of  a 
miserable,  tempt- 
ed, dyicg,  crea- 
ture. On  this 
consideration 
only  can  he 
securely  lay 
dowd  his  head 
and  close  his 
eyes." — Cecil. 

d  Dr.  Kilto. 


Jacob  and 
Liaban 
separate 
a  Jos.  sxiv.  2. 

b  Pr.  xvi.  7. 

'•  Let  our  parting 
be  full  as  chari- 
table as  our 
meeting  was; 
that  the  pale, 
envious  world, 
glad  of  the  food 
of  other's  mise- 
ries, civil  dissen- 
sions and  nuptial 
strifes,  may  not 
feed  fat  with 
QVtTS."  -ilidikton. 

"  Abruptness  is 
an  eloquence  in 
parting,  when 
spinning  out  rha 
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B.C.  1739.  I  berland  that  lieth  between  Tweed,  Cumberland,  and  Stainmore, 
timo  isbut  wcav-  ^"'^  *^"  homa*e  to  the  kings  of  England  for  the  same.  In  the 
iiig  of  new  m.r-  midst  of  Stainmore  there  shall  be  a  cro.sse  set  up.  with  the  king 
tov/."—i>uciiiii<j.    of  England's  image  on  the  one  side,  and  the  king  of  Scotlanda 

"  Let  us  not  un- 
man each  otlier, 
— part  at  once ; 
nil  farewells 
shoul'l  be  sud- 
den, when  for 
ever." — Byron. 

c  Dr.  Killo. 


Mahanaim 

a  Vs.  xci.  1 1 ;  He. 
i.  14. 

b  Lu.  ii.  13;  Ps. 
ciii.  20,  21 ;  Jos. 
xxi.  28. 

c  Lange. 

"God  holds 
them  chain'd  in 
fettei-s  of  His 
power;  that 
without  leave, 
one  minute  of  an 
hour,  tliey  can- 
not range."— />(( 
Bartus. 

(i  Beecher. 

See  Sicanslon's 
Sermons,  1. 


Jacob's 
messagre  to 
£sau 

«  Ge.  .xiv.  G  ;  De. 
ii.  12. 

b  Ge.  XXV.  30. 

c  Ge.  xxvii.  29. 

d  Pr.  XV.  1. 

"To  be  a  finite 
teingisnocriine, 
and  to  be  tlie 
Infinite  is  not  to 
be  a  creditor. 
A^  man  w.-w  not 
eoosuUtd  he  does 


on  the  other,  to  signify  that  one  is  on  his  march  to  England,  and 
the  other  to  Scotland.  The  crosse  was  called  the  Roi-crosse,  that 
is,  the  crosse  of  the  kings."  The  intention  of  the  cross,  and  the 
pains  taken  to  defend  it,  as  Sir  "Walter  Scott  remarks,  indicate 
that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  landmark  of  importance.  In  this 
case  the  two  images  represented  the  two  contending  parties, 
shown  by  a  different  kiad  of  memorial  in  the  transaction  between 
Jacob  and  Laban."^ 


CHAPTER    THE    THIRTY-SECOND. 

1,  2.    (1)   Jacob  ..  way,   still    homeward   bound,   after   an 

absence  of  twenty  yrs.     angels  .  .  him,"  prob.  in  a  rision.  yet 

I  may  have  been  otherwise.     (2)  Mahanaim*  (//>•«  crtwyw),  prob. 

!  they  were  on  the  right  hand  and  left  hand,  seeming  to  surround 

I  him. 

IIoKtx  of  anriclx. — Consider  why  the  angels  are  called  hosts.     I. 

From  their  multitude.     II.   From  their  order.     III.  From  their 

!  power  for  the  prot«ction  of  the  saints,  and  the  resistance  and 

[  punishment  of  the  wicked.     IV.  From  their  rendering  a  cheerful 

[  obedience  as  becometh  a  warlike  host.'' 

Surrounded  hy  nnticl.t. — I  did  not  see.  early  in  the  morning,  the 

I  flight  of  tliose  birds  that  filled  all  the  bushes  and  all  the  orchard 

!  trees,  but  they  were  there,  though  I  did  not  see  their  coming,  and 

^  I  hear  their  songs  afterwards.      It  does  not  matter  whether  you 

I  have   ministered   to  you  yet    those   perceptions  by   which  you 

perceive  angelic  existence.     The  fact  that  we  want  to  bear  in 

j  mind  is,  that  we  are  environed  by  them,  that  we  move  in  their 

1  midst.     How.   where,    what   the    philosophy   is.    whether   it   be 

j  spiritual   philosophy,   no    man   can   tell,   and    they    least    that 

think   they   know   mo.^t    about   it.      The   fact   which    we   prize 

and  lay  hold  of  is  this,  that  angelic  ministration  is  a  part,  not  of 

!  the  heavenly  state,  but  of  the  universal  condition  of  men,  and 

that,  as  soon  as  we  become  Christ's,  we  come  not  to  tlie  home  of 

the  living  God,  but  to  the  "  innumerable  company  of  angels.'''' 

3 — 5.  (8)  and  .  .  Esau,   Laban  gone,  an  angiy  brother  now 

'  to   be  dealt   with.     In   the    journey  of   life   one  diff.  succeeds 

I  another.    Seir  {hainj.  hr'iMfhj ).  mt.  range  anc.  inhab.  by  Horites." 

The  N.  of  Seir  now  .hhal ;   the  S..  c^h-Shrrnh.     the  .  .  Edom 

\{rrd).   so   called   fr.    Esau,    who   aft.    possessed   it,  having   .'old 

his  birthright  for  the  ?w/ pottage.*     (4)  commanded,  he  had 

sent,  some  time  bef.  :    Jacob  had  not  yet  crossed   the  Jabbok. 

lord,   language  of  conciliation.     Jacob  was  strictly  E.'s  lord.'' 

and  .  .  now,  without  coming  to  claim  my  inheritance,    (.o)  I  .  . 

women-servants, "^  now   a   rich  man   disinterestedly   seeking 

reconciliation,  not  a  desperate  man  under  stress  of  poverty. 

Jtiad)  under  trial  (on  the  whole  chapter). — I.  Trials  are 
generally  the  result  of  transgressions.  Learn  hence — 1.  When 
tempted  to  transgress,  to  see  not  only  the  shining  seduction,  but 
also  the  dark  retribution  behind  ;  2,  In  trial  not  to  murmur 
against  God'e   providence,   but  to    measure    rightly    our    own 
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perversity.  II.  While  God  righteously  permits  the  trangressions  b.c.  1739. 
of  His  people  to  bear  their  appropriate  fruit  of  trials,  fori  ^  -"77. 
tiio  ;e  trials  He  graciously  prepares  them  (vv.  1,  2.)  III.  In  trial,  I  a  party  in  a  bar- 
ilie  most  efficacious  of  all  resources  is  a  prayerful  committal  i  gaiu,  but  a  child 
of  ourself  to  the  providence  of  God  (vv.  9—1 1 ).  Three  excellent  j  "'  ^^^  houscliold 
things  in  Jacob's  prayer — 1.  A  grateful  acknowledgment  of  past!  ciiia°ion  there- 
mercies  ;  2.  A  humble  confession  of  un worthiness ;  3.  A  furo,  is  not  the 
believing  pleading  of  God's  promises.  IV.  Praverf ul  invocation,  |  oouscqucnee  of 
-  "  Jiaying  a  debt,  or 

procuring  atone- 
ment for  an  in- 
jury, but  an 
organic  proces-s 
of  the  human 
life." — Jvhn  Weiss. 


e  Pulpit  Analyst. 

'Be  circumspect 
in  your  dealings, 
and  let  the  seed 
you  plant  be  Iho 


the 

messenger's 

return 


'•This  plan  seems 
not  to  have  been 


m  trial,  of  God's  jn-ovidential  care  does  not  exclude  the 
employment  of  all  lawful  means  suggested  by  human  prudence 
(vv.  7,  8  ;  13 — 23).  V.  There  is  no  final  issue  from  trials  until 
jiardon  of  the  transgressions  to  which  they  are  due  is  won  from 
God  (vv.  24— 31).« 

Bear,  forbear,  forgive. — The  attachment  of  the  Rev.  John 
Eliot,  usually  called  "the  apostle  to  the  Indians,''  to  peace 
and  union  among  Christians  was  exceedingly  great.  "VMien 
he  heard  ministers  complain  that  some  in  their  congregations 
were  too  difficult  for  them,  the  substance  of  his  advice  would  be, 
"  Brother,  compass  them  !  Brother,  learn  the  meaning  of  those  j  offgnrin'^'  f  ^  '•'^' 
three  little  word.-^- — bear,  forbear,  forgive."  His  love  of  peace.  |  dence  and  care 
indeed,  almost  led  him  to  sacrifice  right  itself.  When  a  bundle  of  j  thus  fruit  follows 
papers  was  laid  before  an  assembly  of  ministers,  which  contained  "'j  ^'^"'  'j'ossom, 
the  jmrticulars  of  a  contention  between  parties  who  he  thought  j  ^^  g(ro°d"  life?'^ 
ought  at  once  to  be  agreed,  he  hastily  threw  them  into  the  fire,  |  II.  Ballou. 
and  said,  '•  Brethren,  wonder  not  at  \\hat  I  have  done ;  I  did  it  on 
my  knees  this  morning  before  I  came  among  you." 

6—8.  ((j)  and  .  .  Jacob,  i.e.  to  his  camp  on  the  N.  of  the 
Jabok.  he  .  .  thee,  they  seem  to  have  brought  no  reply,  save 
that  he  would  come,  and  .  .  him,  the  band  by  the  aid  of  wh. 
he  was  prob.  subjugating  Seir.  (7)  afraid,  not  knowing  the 
purpose  of  his  bro.  distressed,  ijerplexcd.  straitened  ;  notwith- 
standing Mahanaim.  and  .  .  bands,  he  prudently  prepares  forij,  j  ■  •  t  d  h 
the  worst.  (8)  said  .  .  escape,  this,  an  Ai-ab  expedient  ;  and  Jacob  :  "but  it 
an  ill.  of  the  old  cunning  of  the  man.  )may  be  conjec- 

Furgi renews,  a  nrcrs.mry  r'lrtnc. — Man  has  an  unfortunate  I '"'"^'^' '^*'''  '^''g^ 
readiness,  in  the  evil  hour,  after  receiving  an  affi-ont,  to  drawU]J^*Vi'me'toVako 
together  all  the  moon-spots  on  the  other  person  into  an  outline  of  j  this  precaution 
shadow,  and  a  night-piece,  and  to  transform  a  single  deed  into  a  \  again.st  hostile 
whole  life  ;  and  this  only  in  order  that  he  may  thoroughly  I'elish  I  J;yj'j|'^j^-j  elates  ki 
the  pleasiu'e  of  being  angiy.  In  love,  he  has  fortunately  the  I  his  Travels,  that 
opposite  faculty  of  crowding  together  all  the  light  parts  and  rays  I  he  travelled  with 
of  its  object  into  one  focus,  by  means  of  the  bm'ning  glass  ^ '  j '^^^•'^^  which 
of  imagination,  and  letting  its  sun  burn  without  its  spots :  Lg/f  j^  ^jj/.g^j^jj^'^^ 
but  he  too  generally  does  this  only  when  the  beloved  and  I  ner  into  two 
often  censured  being  is  already  beyond  the  skies.  In  order,  I '""oops;  one  of 
however,  that  we  should  do  this  sooner  and  of  tencr,  we  ought  to  j  before  'beLg  a°t- 
act  like  Wiuckelmann,  but  only  in  another  way.  As  he,  namely,  |  tacked  by  rob- 
set  aside  a  particular  half -hour  of  each  day  for  the  puiqiose  I  l^cf.  had  an 
of  beholding  and  meditating  on  his  too  happy  existence  in  Rome,  |  ^-ction  with  them, 
so  we  ought  daily  or  weekly  to  dedicate  and  sanctify  a  solitary  dered^^^'whereas 
hour  for  the  purpose  of  summing  up  the  virtues  of  our  families,  theotiierescaped 
our  wives,  our  children,  and  our  friends,  and  viewing  them  iiniujured."— . 
in  this  Ijeautiful  crowded  assemblage  of  their  good  qualities. 
And,  indeed,  we  should  do  so  for  this  reason,  that  we  may 
not  forgive  and  love  too  late,  when  the  beloved  beings  are  already 
departed  hence,  and  are  beyond  oiu'  reach," 


lioimmuller, 


a  Richter. 


no 
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Jacob's 
prayer 

a   Oe.    xxzi. 
xzviil.  13. 


3; 


9 — 12.  (9)  said,  aft.  making-  provision  for  safety,  he  betakes 
himself  to  prayer,  the  .  .  saidst,  r/r.,"  he  plea<l.s  his  ohedienco 
to  tlie  command;  and  the  promise  too.  (10)  worthy., 
servant,''  nor  are  better  men  than  Jacob  worthy  of  Cifxl'a 
men  i<  s.  fif.  "  I  am  less  than  all  the  mercies."  staff .  . 
Jordan,  the  staff  was  all  his  substance  once,  become,'"  by  the 
blcssinj,'  of  Go<l.  two  bands,  >:  7.  (11 )  smite  .  .  children, 
lit.  smite  me,  rrm  tlie  mo.  with  the  children  :  implyin;^  that 
if  they  were  killed  lie  would  have  nolhinJ,^  (12;  saidst,'* 
admitting  hia  own  unworthiness,  he  casts  himself  on  the  Divine 
word. 

Jarob's  prayer. — We  shall  look  upon  the  spirit  pervading  this 
prayer.  It  is  a  spirit  of — I.  Eeverencc.  II.  Humility.  The 
sense  of  GcxVs  greatness,  and  of  his  own  weakness  humbled  him. 
III.  Thankfulness.  When  comparing  the  present  with  the  past, 
his  heart  is  filled  with  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  great  wealth 
given  him.  IV.  Dependency  uix)n  God.  To  save  himself  from 
Esau  he  hopes  not,  unless  the  Lord  comes  to  his  help.  V.  Great 
confidence  in  God.  He  rests  himself  on  the  promises  given  him, 
and  feels  assured  that  deliverance  in  some  way  or  other  will  be 
given  him.'  JacaV.-i  pvaijcr. — I.  Tlie  circumstances  under  which 
this  prayer  was  offered.  Jacob's  separation  from  Laban,  return 
to  Canaan,  meeting  with  Esau,  and  his  fear  thereat.  Its  com- 
ponent parts— 1.  An  afldress  to  the  Almighty  ;  2.  A  humble 
acknowledgment  of  his  owti  unworthiness  and  of  God's  abundant 
mercy  and  loving-kindness  ;  15.  An  earnest  petition  for  deliver- 
ance from  an  impending  danger.  III.  Some  lessons  of  instruction 
that  we  may  derive  from  it — 1 .  That  prayer  is  the  best  resource 
in  every  period  of  trouble  and  perplexity  ;  2.  That  the  language 
of  the  heart,  and  not  merely  of  the  lip,  is  what  God  looks  upon 
with  favour ;  3 .  That  we  should  keep  firm  hold  of  God's 
promises./ 

Validnri  proi^peritij. — A  king  was  sitting  in  a  ves.sel  with  a 
Persian  slave.  The  boy  began  to  crv,  and  would  not  be  pacified. 
The  king's  diversion  was  interruptal.  A  philosopher,  who  was 
in  the  ship,  said,  •'  If  you  will  command  me.  I  will  silence  him." 
Tlie  king  replied.  '•  It  will  be  an  act  of  great  kindness.''  The 
philosopher  ordered  them  to  throw  the  lad  into  the  sea :  and, 
after  several  plunges,  they  laid  hold  of  the  hair  of  his  head,  and 
dragged  him  into  the  ship.  When  he  got  out  of  the  water,  he  sat 
down  quietly  in  a  comer  of  the  vessel.  The  king  was  pleased, 
and  asked  how  this  was  brought  about.  The  philosopher  replied, 
■•  At  first,  he  ha<l  never  experienced  the  danger  of  being  drowned ; 
neither  knew  he  the  safety  of  a  ship."  In  like  manner,  he 
knoweth  the  value  of  prosperity  who  hath  encountered  adversity. 
0  thou !  who  hast  satisfied  thine  hunger,  to  thee  a  barley-loaf  is 
beneath  notice  ;  that  seems  loveliness  to  me  which  in  thy  sight 
appears  defoiTnity.  To  the  nymphs  of  paradise,  purgatory 
would  be  hell ;  but  ask  the  inhabitants  of  hell  whether 
purgatory  is  not  paradise.? 

1  — 19.  (i:?)  there,  N.  of  Jabbok  at  its  union  with  the  Jordan. 
took  .  .  hand,"  not  that  which  was  nearest  at  hand  :  but.  prob. 
that  wh.  he  carefully  selected.  (U)  two,  cto.,  550  head  of 
cattle :  a  princely  gift :  eugg.  of  Jacobs  wealth,  of  his  fear 
of  his  bro.,and  of  his  desire  for  reconciliation.  (15)  thirty  .; 
*<;TTs.r;^o'/c  I  camels,  these,  on  ace.  of  milk,  esp.  valuable.    (IG)  every  .  r 


6  Ps  I.  15;  xci. 
15;  Ph.  iv.  G;  1 
S.  XXX.  6;  2  Ch. 
XX.  12. 

c  2.  S.  vii.  18;  Ge. 
xxiv.  27 ;  Is.  Ixiii. 
7;  Job  viii.  7. 

dl8.xllil.26;  He. 
x.  23. 

«.  9,  10.  -5f.  Lo- 
tceU,  224 ;  O. 
Lambert.  187 ;  W. 
A.  Gum,  fi2  ; 
R.  P.  Buddi, 
Com.,  ii.  290. 

e  Jenkyn  Jones. 

"When  a  pump 
is  frequently 
used,  the  wa  er 
pours  put  at  the 
first  stroke,  bo- 
cause  it  is  high; 
but  if  the  pump 
has  not  beea  used 
lor  a  long  time, 
the  waier  gets 
low,  and  when 
you  want  if,  you 
must  pump  a 
long  while ;  and 
the  water  comen 
only  after  great 
efforts.  It  is  so 
with  prayer.  If 
we  are  instant  in 
prayer,  every 
little  ci  re  urn- 
stance  awakens 
the  disposition  to 
praj',  and  desire 
and  words  are 
always  ready; 
but  if  we  neglect 
prayer,  it  is  difTi 
cult  for  U3  to 
pray,  for  the 
water  in  the  well 
gets    low."  —  F. 

f  T.  Grantham, 
B.D. 

g  Knight. 

Jacob  sends  a 
present  to 
jBsau 

a  Pr.  iviii.  16. 
Milch,      that     n 
milkfd  (milk,  lit 
to  stroke,  tu  han 
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themselves,  i.e.  of  each  kind,  put  .  .  drove,  that  any  good 
impression  on  Esau's  mind  might  be  deepened  by  successive 
arrivals.  (17)  and,  r'tr.,  sent  select  messages  as  well  as  gifts. 
(18)  servant  .  .  lord,  by  respectful  terms  seeking  to  disaiTn 
resentment.  (l',>)  second,  etc.,  giving  definite  instructions  in 
each  case. 

Easfevnflorht  and  herds. — From  the  present  which  Jacob  made 
to  his  brother  Esau,  consisting  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  head  of 
different  sorts,  we  may  fonn  some  idea  of  the  countless  numbers 
of  great  and  small  cattle  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  service 
of  Laban.  In  modem  times,  the  numbers  of  cattle  in  the 
Turcoman  flocks  which  feed  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Syi'ia  are 
almost  incredible.  They  sometimes  occupy  three  or  four  days  in 
passing  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  Chardin  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  clan  of  Turcoman  shepherds  on  their 
march,  about  two  days'  distance  from  Aleppo.  The  whole 
country  was  covered  with  them.  Many  of  their  princijial  people, 
with  whom  he  conversed  on  the  road,  assured  him  that  there 
were  four  hundred  thousand  beasts  of  carriage,  camels,  horses, 
oxen,  cows,  and  asses,  and  three  millions  of  sheep  and  goats. 
Tliis  astonishing  account  of  Chardin  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Shaw, 
who  states  that  several  Arabian  tribes,  who  can  bring  no 
more  than  three  or  four  hundred  horses  into  the  field,  are 
possessed  of  more  than  so  many  thousand  camels,  and  ti'iijle  the 
nimiber  of  sheep  and  black  cattle.  Eussell,  in  his  history  of 
Aleppo,  speaks  of  vast  flocks  which  pass  that  city  every  year,  of 
which  many  sheep  are  sold  to  supply  the  inhabitants.  Tlie  flocks 
and  herds  which  belonged  to  the  Jemsh  patriarchs  were  not 
more  numerous.'' 

20 — 23.  (20)  appease,"  lit.  I  will  cover  {i.e.  pacify)  his 
face,  accept,  lit.  will  lift  up  my  face.  (21)  night  one  of 
the  most  memorable  nights  on  record.  (22)  Jabbok,*  wh. 
flows  into  the  Jordan  on  the  E.  side,  about  half-way  betw.  Dead 
S.  and  S.  of  Galilee.     (23)  brook,  or  wady. 

The  river  Jahboh. — Tlie  Jabbok  lies  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
and  takes  its  rise  among  the  mounrains  in  the  south-east  of 
Gilead.  The  natives  call  it  Na'ir-el-Zerkah,  or  Zerkah,  from 
"  Tillage  of  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  flows  Avith 
a  rapid  course  for  about  fifty  miles,  over  a  rocky  bed,  towards  the 
Jordan,  which  it  enters  about  forty  miles  to  the  south  of  tlie  Sea 
of  Tiberias.  The  waters  of  the  stream  are  clear,  and  agi-eeable  to 
the  taste,  while  the  banks  are  M^ell  wooded  with  wild  olive  and 
almond  trees,  tall  reeds  and  shrubs.  Buckingham  says  that  Avhen 
he  crossed  the  river  it  was  ten  yards  wide,  and  that  the 
stream,  being  deeper  than  the  Jordan  and  quite  as  rapid,  was 
forded  with  difficulty.  It  separated  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  from 
that  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan  (Deut.  ii.  .3(),  37).  "VVlien  Jacob  Avas 
returning  from  Haran,  with  his  family  and  flocks,  he  crossed 
over  the  ford  Jabbok,  and  there,  hard  by  the  rippling  sti'eam,  in 
the  silence  of  the  night,  he  wrestled  with  an  angel,  and  received 
in  his  change   of  name  a  token   of    Gods    favour." 

24 — 26.  (21)  alone,  not  crossing  himself  till  all  was  safely 
over,  man,  but  a  supernatural  being,  an  angel."  (2.5)  he  .  . 
thigh,''  socket  of  the  hip-joint,  this,  that  Jacob,  though  a 
conqueror,  might  be  humbled.     (2G)  let  .  .  breaketh,  Jacob  is 
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—  me/cdn,  tomilk; 
Ger.  mikh — me.l- 
ken,  to  harxile; 
akin  to  h.mu/ijeo, 
to  Djilk;  mulce.o, 
to  Stiobe;  Gk. 
am  el  g  0  ,  to 
squeeze. 

"It  passes  in  the 
world  for  great- 
ness of  ruind,  to 
be  perpetually 
giving  and  load- 
ing people  with 
bounties;  but  it 
is  one  thing  to 
know  how  to 
give, and  another 
thinguot  to  know 
how  to  keep. 
Give  me  a  heart 
that  is  easy  and 
open;  but  I  will 
have  no  holes  ia 
it;  let  it  be  boun- 
tiful with  judg- 
ment, but  I  will 
have  nothiog  run 
out  of  it  I  know 
not  how." — >S'e- 
neca. 

"To  reveal  its 
complaoenoe  by 
gifts  is  one  of  the 
native  dialects  of 
\o'<!&."-Sigourney. 
b  Paxton. 

Jacob    sends 
his  company 
over  the 
Jabbok 

a  Heb.  akapperah 
panav;  fr.  kap/iar, 
t  icover,  the  term 
usually  employed 
under  the  law  to 
sig.  "making 
atonement.''  The 
i  LXX.  reads  "|I  will 
propitiate  his 
oountenance." 
b  Jos.  xii.  2. 
"A  gift— its  kind, 
value,  and  ap- 
pearance; the 
silence  or  the 
pomp  that  at- 
tends it;  the 
style  ia  which 
it  reaches  you — 
may  decide  the 
dignity  or  vul- 
garity of  tho 
giver." — Lavater. 
c  Bib.  Tieaiury. 

Jacob 
wrestles 
with  the 
atig:el 
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a  Uo.  Xll.  .1.  4: 
Ep.  vi.  ^•2  The 
Jews  liflil  this 
was  Esau',<  KH'ir- 
(lian  .A.,  or  the  A. 
Hint  protoeleii  his 
country.  Many 
think  the  "man" 
was  ft  created  A . 
Tho  fathers  huld 
that  tho  A.  \;as 
one  of  the  mani- 
festations of  tho 
Eternal  Son ;  an 
anticipation  of 
this  incarnation. 
Perh.  this  is  the 
right  view:  see 
rr.  29,  30. 
6  2  Co.  xil  7. 
f  Ib.  l.\iv.7;  xviii. 
1;  Ma.  XV.  28; 
I..U.  xxiv.  23,  29. 
V.  2(5.  A.  /inch-' 
anan,  36G ;  Lord  '■ 
A.Uerrey,  ii.244; 
Bp.  Cowfier,  203. 
d  J.  C.  Jones. 

e  R.  A.  Griffin. 

fD.UmijwilWM.A. 
'■  For  the  most 
part  we  should 
pray  rather  tn 
aspira'ion  than 
petiti  in,  ritlier  i 
by  hoping  than  I 
requesting  ;  in  ! 
wliieh  sp'rit  also  I 
we  may  breath  a  \ 
devout  wish  for  ! 
a  blessing  on 
others  upon  oc- 
casions when  it 
aiight  be  pre- 1 
sumptuous  tobeg 
it" — Leigh  Hunt. 

g  J.  Jones. 
h  Dr.  J.  Wother- 
spoon. 

"  Faith  builds  In 
the  dungeon  and 
the  lazar  -  house 
its  sublimest 
shrines ;  and  up, 
through  rods  of 
stone,  that  shut 
out  the  eye  of 
heaven;  ascends 
the  ladder  where 
the  angels  glide 
to  and  fro,  — 
prayer." — Ltjltnn. 
'•  Prayer  is  n<^t 
eloquence,  but 
earuesiness;  nut 
the  dellnition  of 
belple&inesB,  but 


I  reminded  of  the  work  that  needs  his  presence,  said  .  .  nie,« 
( without  that  blessing,  how  should  the  work  succeed  :  with  it,  hc 
j  would  be  in  time. 

'  Jacob  and  the  a n fjrl  (vY.  2i — 20). — I.  Jacob  praying.  1.  The 
I  text  shows  us  that  Jacob  was  alone  N\hen  God  appeared  to  him  ; 
1 2.  We  are  also  informed  that  it  was  night ;  ;i  Further,  the 
I  narrative  teaches  us  that  he  was  sunk  in  a  deep  fear.  II.  Jacob 
wrestling.  1 .  There  was  bodily  wrestling  ;  2.  There  was  mental 
j  ^VTestling  ;  3.  The  struggle  was  a  long  one.  III.  Jacob  prevailing. 
I  1 .  He  eamestlj  desires  a  blessing  ;  2.  His  prayer  is  answered.'' 
i  lite  ndrrnt  at  Pinirl{w.  24 — 30).  This  narrative  reminds  us  of — 
!  I.  The  ti-aits  of  prevailing  prayer.  1 .  Boldness ;  2.  Faith  ;  3. 
Perseverance.  II.  The  season  of  most  earnest  pleading.  1. 
^\T;en  alone ;  2.  After  doing  a  worthy  action ;  3.  In  the  night. 
III.  The  trials  of  importunate  believers.  1.  The  apparent 
unwillingness  of  God ;  2.  The  infirmities  of  the  flesh.  IV. 
ITie  comforts  of  prajang  hearts.  Jacob  -wrestled  with  One  who— 
1.  Gave  him  strength  ;  2.  Had  all  power  to  bless  ;  3.  Meant  to 
give  way.  V.  The  victory  of  courageous  wrestling.  Jacob — 
1.  Gained  a  royal  name  ;  2.  Was  brought  into  high  fellowship 
with  God  ;  3.  Was  strengthened  to  meet  Esau  ;  4.  Secured 
lasting  reno%vn.e  T/ir  .^upplantrr  hrcome  a  prlncr  (w.  24—2!)). — 
We  see  here — I.  Jacob  helplessly  hanging  upon  God.  Jacob's 
thigh  being  paralysed,  he  clings  helplessly  to  the  man  of 
God.  This  is  expressive  of  the  inward  change  ;  he  relies  no 
longer  on  his  mean  cunning,  he  is  no  longer  Jacob.  II.  Jacob 
prevailing  mightily  as  a  prince  with  God.  He  prevailed  through 
his  helpless  clinging  to  Go^i.  '•^V^len  I  am  weak,  then  I  am 
strong."  III.  Jacob  invested  \\-ith  the  true  glory  and  bles-sedness 
of  a  prince. '^  Jacob  at  I'rnicl  (vv.  24 — 32). — Consider — I.  Jacob's 
WTestling.  It  was — 1.  A  personal  contest;  2.  A  protracted  con- 
test ;  3.  A  contest  with  an  unkno^^Ti  person.  II.  Jacob's  victory. 
It  was — 1.  A  partial  victory  ;  2.  A  victory  by  which  he  obtained 
a  better  name  ;  3.  A  victoiy  ever  to  be  remembered.?  Impor- 
tinilti/  in  prayer  (vv.  24 — 20). — Introduction  founded  on  the 
history.  I.  Explain  this  holy  wrestling  in  prayer.  Wrestling 
implies  some  resistance  to  be  overcome.  Some  of  the  chief 
obstructions  which  must  be  overcome  are — 1.  A  sen.se  of  guilt 
whelming  the  soul ;  2.  A  frowning  providence  discouraging  the 
mind  ;  3.  Unbelieving  thoughts  and  inward  temptations ;  4. 
Coldness  and  slothfulness  of  the  heart :  '>.  Discouragement 
through  Divine  delays.  II.  The  reasonableness  of  importunity 
in  praying — 1.  It  strengthens  in  our  minds  a  sense  of  God's 
glory  ;  2.  Our  unworthiness  vindicates  it :  3.  The  inestimable 
value  of  the  blessings  to  be  obtained  requires  it.  III.  Its  ad- 
vantages— 1.  It  prepares  for  blessings  in  many  cases  ;  it  is  itself 
the  actual  possession  of  them  ;  2.  It  has  the  promises  of  success ; 
3.  Memorable  examples  confii-m  its  worth.  IV.  Improvement — 
1 .  How  many  have  cause  to  mourn  their  lack  of  this  spirit ;  2. 
Its  absence  is  one  cause  of  the  low  state  of  religion  ;  3.  As  you 
would  persevere  in  prayer, — be  watchful  and  circumspect,— 
observe  the  course  of  Providence, — be  much  in  intercession  for 
others." 

Importunity  in  j)rayer. — Wrestling  and  importunity  in  prayer 
is  in  many  cases  itself  the  possession  of  the  very  mercies  we 
desire.    It  ia  the  exercise  of  almost  every  gracious  disposition. 
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To  increase  in  sanctification,  to  have  his  graces  strengthened,  his 
con-uptions  subdued,  is  the  habitual  and  prevailing  desire  of 
every  real  believer.  But  how  can  this  be  more  effectually 
obtained  than  by  fervent  prayer?  How,  and  where,  can  any 
gi-acious  disposition  be  either  more  improved  or  more  clearly 
discerned  than  when  it  is  in  exercise  ?  Faith,  love,  penitential 
sorrow,  trust,  and  resignation,  are  the  very  essentials  to  a 
wrestling  believer.' 

27—29.  (27)  name  ?  a  question  that  would  be  a  reminder  of 
character.  (28)  name  .  .  Israel,"  i.e.  princely  prevailer  with 
God.  men, 6  he  prevailed  with  men  as  the  result  of  prevailing 
with  God.  (29)  wherefore,  el(-.,c  I  had  a  reason  for  asking  thy 
name  ;  what  is  thy  reason  ?  or,  is  not  my  name  clear  to  Ihee  ? 
blessing",  tlio  blessing  more  fully  revealed  then,  there,  the 
place  of  prayer  was  the  place  of  blessing. 

Jacob's  wrr.s'tlinff  (vv.  2-1—29).— There  is  beiore  us  the  record  of 
an  inward  spiritual  struggle,  as  real  now  as  then  ;  as  real  in  every 
earnest  man  as  it  was  in  Jacob.  We  take  these  points — I.  The 
nameless  secret  of  existence.  1.  The  contrast  observable  between 
this  and  a  former  revelation  made  to  Jacob's  soul ;  2.  The  end 
and  aim  of  Jacob  s  struggle — to  know  God  ;  3.  That  this  desire 
of  Jacob  was  not  the  one  we  should  naturally  have  expected 
on  such  an  occasion.  II.  The  revelation  of  that  secret  to  the 
soul.  1.  It  was  revealed  by  awe;  2.  The  revelation  was  made 
in  an  unsyllabled  blessing ;  3.  Its  effect  was  to  change  Jacob's 
character.    Jacob  becomes  Israel.'' 

Prerail\n(f  prayer. — Prayer  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit  in 
us,  and  therefore  cannot  be  in  vain.  Faithful  prayer  was  never 
lost,  nor  never  shall  be,  while  God  is  true.  It  hath  strongly 
l^roduccd  means,  qualified  and  fitted  means,  wonderfully  pro- 
tected means,  united  means,  prospered  means.  If  we  cease  not 
begging,  God  will  not  cease  giving.  Go  on  to  seek  God,  He 
cannot  hold  out  long.  Prayers  and  importunities  will  break  His 
heart,  extort  and  force  mercy  from  Him.  We  have  wearied  Him 
by  sin  ;  let  us  weary  Him  by  prayer.  We  have  been  impudent  in 
transgressions  ;  be  impudent  in  seeking  forgiveness.  We  have 
been  bent  to  perpetual  backsliding  ;  let  us  be  constant  in  suing 
for  deliverance, — so  shall  we  be  as  Jacob. « 

30—32.  (30)  Peniel  {the  face  of  God^.   and  .  .  preserved," 

the  vision  instead  of  destroying,  preserved  life  :  prob.  ref .  to 
safety  in  prosjject  of  meeting  Esau.  (31)  sun  .  .  him,  bright 
lierald  of  joyous  day,  aft.  night  of  anxiety  and  prayer,  he  .  . 
thigh,  his  physical  defect  a  reminder  of  that  memorable 
night.  (32)  the  .  .  shrank,  Heb.  nasheh,  the  sciatic 
nerve  (7iervu.s  ischiadicits)  called  nashch  by  the  Arabs  to 
this  day. 

God  seen  and.  yet  unseen  (v.  30  :  comp.  Ex.  xxxiii.  20). — I.  Con- 
sider the  Scriptiues  that  testify  of  God's  invisibility.  1.  His 
invisibility  is  aSirmed  (Col.  i.  1;") ;  He.  xi.  27)  ;  2.  The  utter  im- 
possibility of  seeing  Him  is  affinned  (1  Tim.  vi.  10;  Jo.  i.  18,  v. 
37).  II.  Observe  how  God  did  reveal  Himself .  1.  By  an  audible 
voice  to  Abraham  and  others  ;  2.  By  magnificent  symbols  ;  3.  In 
human  or  angelic  form.  III.  Note  that  God  has  revealed  Him- 
self more  truly  and  favourably  in  His  Sou  Jesus  Christ.  Learn — 
(1)  The  folly  and  wickedness  of  all  images  to  represent  God  ; 
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the  feelinK  of  it ; 
not  figures  of 
speech,  but  com- 
punction of  soul." 
—H.  More. 

i  J.  Wotlierspoon. 


Jacob's  name 
is  changred 
to  Israel 

a  Ho.  xii.  3 — 5. 

6  Ge.  xxxiii.  4. 

c  Ju.  xiii.  18. 

dF.  W.  Robertson, 
M.A. 

"  Prayer  among 
men  is  supposed 
a  means  to 
change  the  per- 
son to  whom  we 
pray;  but  prayer 
to  God  doth  not 
change  Him,  but 
fits  us  to  receive 
the  things 
prayed  for."  — 
Stiliingfleet. 

"  "We  pray  for 
trifles  without 
so  much  as  a 
thought  of  tho 
greatest  bles- 
sings ;  and  we 
are  not  ashamed, 
many  times,  to 
ask  God  for  that 
which  we  should 
blush  to  own  to 
our  neighbour." 
.—Seneca. 

e  IF.  Sedgtcicke. 


Peniel 

a  Ex.  xxiv.  10, 
11;  De.  V.  24; 
xxxiv.  10;  Ju.  vi. 
22;  xiii.  22;  Is. 
vi.  5;  Ex.  xxxiii. 
20;  Jo.  i.l8;  Col. 
i.   15;  1  Co.  xii 

b  Dr.  Burns. 

"  The  custoiL 
prevailing 
among  the  Jews 
to  this  day  of 
abstaining  re- 
ligiously from 
eating  this  sinew 
seems  a  lasting 
monument  of 
the  historioal 
truth     of      this 
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wonderful  event 
in  the  \\U\  of 
Jacob."— .S>tr.'i 
Com. 

"  Wp,  iiffnorant 
of  ouraelvps,  beg 
oftpii  our  own 
harm,  wliich  tho 
w  i  S(  0  powers 
dony  us  for  our 
pood  ;  80  find  we 
jiroflt  by  losins: 
of  our  prayers." 
— Shakespeare. 
c  Dr.  Riihtml. 


tha  meeting: 
of  Jacob  and 
£sau 


a  Jenkyn  Jones. 

r.  1,  2.  Dr.  H. 
Hughes.  Fern. 
Char.  i.  210. 

"  There  are  cere- 
monious bows 
that  throw  you 
to  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  the 
wrong  end  of 
any  telescope." 
— Rvffini. 

"  All  ceremonies 
are  in  themselves 
very  silly  things, 
but  yet  a  man  of 
the  world  should 
know  them. 
They  are  I  he 
outworks  of 
maimers  and 
decency,  which 
would  he  too 
often  broken  in 
upon  if  it  were 
not  for  that 
defence  which 
keeps  the  enemy 
nt  proper  dis- 
tance.''—  Chesler- 
ndd. 

b  Col.  Johnson. 


Jacob   intro- 
duces Ixis 
■wives  and 
children  to 
Bsau 
a  Ge.  xxxii.  2S; 


(2)  Tlie  grossness  of  all  material  symbols  ;  (3)  The  blessedness 
of  seeing  God  in  Christ.'' 

Diidi  of  praijcr. — Prayer  has  divided  seaa,  rolled  up  flowing' 
rivers,  made  flinty  rocks  gush  into  fountains,  quenched  flames  of 
fire,  muzzled  lions,  disarineil  vipers  and  poisons,  marshalled  the 
stars  against  the  ^vicked.  stopped  the  course  of  the  moon,  arrested 
the  sun  in  its  rai)id  race,  burst  open  iron  gates,  recalled  souls 
from  eternity,  con<[uered  the  strongest  devils,  commanded  legions 
of  angels  down  fi'om  heaven.  Prayer  has  bridled  and  chained 
the  raging  passions  of  man.  and  routed  and  destroyed  vast  armies 
of  proud,  daring,  blustering  atheists.  Prayer  has  brought  one 
man  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  and  caiTied  another  in  a  chariot 
of  fire  to  heaven.     What  has  not  prayer  done  l" 


CHATTER  TEE  THIRTY-THIRD. 

1 — 3.  Cl)  looked,  now  without  fear.  Esau  .  .  men,  an 
Arab  chief  at  the  head  of  a  great  band  of  warriors,  handmaids, 
Zilpah  and  Bilbah.  (2)  Hachel  .  .  hindermost,  the  dearest 
in  the  safest  place.  (3)  bowed  .  .  brother,  these  salutations 
of  respect  and  humility  followed  ea.  other  at  intervals. 

Tlir  Ijrof/ier.9  reconciled. — Tliis  chapter  relates  the  reconciliation 
of  Jacob  and  Esau.  Concerning  this  we  notice  that  it  was — I. 
A  reconciliation  after  a  long  separation.  II.  A  most  desirable 
reconciliation.  Desirable  on  account  of — 1.  The  happiness  of 
their  aged  parents ;  2.  Their  own  families  :  3.  Their  own 
spiritual  well-being.  III.  A  reconciliation  which  brought  to 
sight  the  best  traits  of  their  character  ;  1.  Pray  erf  ulness ;  2, 
Humility ;  8.  Disinterestedness." 

Approaclutuj  Ilai/dltij  in  the  Eastt. — "We  saw  the  king,"  he 
says,  •'  seated  upon  his  throne,  in  an  upper  room.  open,  and  sup- 
ported by  pillars.  ^\'hen  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  walk  turning 
toward  and  fronting  the  king,  we  made  two  low  bows,  as  did 
also  the  minister,  whose  motions  we  observed  and  repeated ;  then 
advancing  to  the  first  cross-walk,  we  made  another  bow ;  pro- 
ceeding thence  until  we  arrived  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the 
building,  we  again  halted  and  made  two  bows.  Here  we  took 
off  and  left  our  slippers,  and  walked  in  the  cloth  boots  to  another 
turning  and  bowed  again.  We  now  came  to  a  small  door,  from 
which  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  open  room.  These  were 
covered  with  blue  glazed  tiles.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  was  the 
door  of  the  king's  sitting-room  ;  on  a<lvancing  to  which,  fronting 
the  king,  we  made  two  bows,  rather  low,  and  severally  entered 
the  room,  keeping  close  to  the  wall  on  the  left.  AMien  we  had 
taken  our  stations  here,  we  each  made  a  low  bow  and  arranged 
ourselves  standing.  There  were  six  ])auses  and  nine  bows ;  the 
number  of  both  diminishes  with  the  increa.se  of  rank  in  the 
person  admitted  to  an  audience."* 

4 — 7.  (4)  ran,   comp.  this  with   J."s  slow  and  ceremonious 

approach,     fell  .  .  him,'»  perfect  reconciliation,      wept,  in  ful- 

I  ness  of  joy  :  but  fr.  dif.  causes.     (5)  who  .  .  thee  ?  lit.  who  are 

I  these   to  thee  ?   i.e.  in  what  relation  do  they  stand  to  thee  ? 

graciously,*  all  he  was  and  had  was  of  grace.    (G,  7)  Then, 
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eJ^:,  it  has  been  noted  that  E.  made  no  reply,  kind  or  otherwise, 
to  these  salutations  :  perh.  he  was  overwhelmed  with  surprise. 

Recoiiciilatloti  of  Esaw  and  Jacuh. — I.  The  resentments  of 
brethren  are  usually  exceedingly  deep.  1.  Tlie  disappointment 
of  the  two  parties  is  greater  than  in  enmity  between  comparative 
sti'angers  ;  2.  'llie  aggravating  circumstances  are  more  numerous ; 
3.  The  foundations  of  their  regard  are  overthrown.  II.  However 
deep  the  resentment  of  any  one  may  be,  we  may  hope  by  proper 
means  -to  overcome  it.  The  means  we  should  use  are — 1 .  Prayer 
to  God  ;  2.  A  conciliatory  conduct  to  man.  III.  When  once  a 
reconciliation  is  effected,  extreme  caution  is  necessary  to  preserve 
and  maintain  it.  We  must  aim  at  this  by — 1 .  Mutual  kindness 
and  endearments ;  2.  Abstaining  from  all  mention  of  past 
grievances  ;  'i.  Guarding  against  that  kind  or  degree  of  inter- 
course that  may  rekindle  animosities.  Application  : — Are  there 
any  who — (1)  Are  involved  in  disputes?  Follow  after  peace. 
(2)  Desire  reconciliation  with  an  offended  friend?  Be  willing 
rather  to  make,  than  exact  submission.  (3)  Have  an  opportu- 
nity of  promoting  peace?  Embrace  it  gladly,  and  exert  your- 
selves impartially." 

Ua.<itcni  salutations. — Here  comes  another  caravan,  of  twenty 
camels  at  least.  Such  a  shaking  of  hands !  Foremost  is  our 
sheikh,  who  advances  to  the  old  grey-bearded — I  cannot  say 
grey-headed  (for  who  can  see  an  Arab's  bare  head?)  Sheikh 
Besharah.  from  Sinai,  probably  the  same  who  was  Dr.  Robinson's 
guide.  The  sheikhs  take  each  other  by  the  right  hand ;  then, 
throwing  the  left  round  each,  other's  necks,  they  kiss  five  times 
on  either  cheek.  They  then  inquire  after  the  health  of  them- 
selves and  their  friends.  How  like  does  this  seem  to  the  sons  of 
Isaac, — '■  And  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him,  and 
fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him."  Here  are  the  same  four 
things  : — they  run  to  meet,  they  embrace,  they  fall  on  the  neck, 
they  kiss.  So  in  the  case  of  Laban,  "  when  Laban  heard  the 
tidings  of  Jacob  his  sister's  son,  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced 
him,  and  kissed  him"  (Gen.  xxix.  1.3).  Still  more  does  the 
meeting  of  Sheikhs  Suliman  and  Besharah  remind  us  of  Aaron 
and  Moses — '•  He  went  and  met  him  in  the  mount  of  God  and 
kissed  him," — for  this  is  the  region  in  which  the  two  brothers 
met,  and  their  mode  of  salutation  was  the  same.'' 

8 — 12.  (8)  what  .  .  met  ?  ref.  to  the  presents;  wh.  fr.  mag- 
nitude he  had  perh.  thought  was  all  his  bro.  had.  lord,  J.  still 
ado})ts  this  form  of  address.  (9)  brother,  in  exchange  for  lord. 
keep  .  .  thyself,  generosity :  he  would  not  have  J.  think  he  was 
influenced  by  these  presents.  (10)  present,  tiius  convince  me 
we  are  at  one  again,  for  .  .  face,  that  sight  is  well  worth  all  I 
offer.  (11)  blessing,"  a  sugg.  that  his  gift  might  bring  a 
blessing,  enough,  sit  Heb.,  E.  says,  i/csh  11  rah,  "  I  have  much,' 
and  J.  yesh  It  hoi,  "  I  have  all."*  (12)  let,  etc.,  E.  proposes  to 
make  J.'s  way  his.  I  .  .  thee,  prob.  intending  to  be  his  bro.'s 
escort. 

Prcscyits  in  the  East. — It  is  the  custom  of  the  East,  when  one 
invites  a  superior,  to  make  him  a  present  after  the  repast,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  trouble.  Frequently  it  is  done  before  it, 
as  it  is  no  augmentation  of  honour  to  go  to  the  house  of  an 
inferior.  They  make  no  presents  to  equals,  or  those  who  are 
below  themselves.'^     Not  to  receive  a  present,  is  at  once  to  show 


Pp.  xxxlv.  4  ;  Pr. 
xvi.  7 ;  xxi.  1. 

b  Ps.  cxxvii.  3; 
1  Ch.    xxviii.   5; 

Ge.  xli.  62. 

c  C.  Simeon,  3f.A. 

'  Sir,  you  are 
very  welcome  to 
our  house,  it 
must  appear  in 
other  ways  than 
words,  therefore, 
I  scant  this 
breathing  cour- 
tesy." —  Shakes- 
peare. 

"  Absence,  with 
all  its  pains,  is 
by  this  charming 
moment  wiped 
away."-  Thomson. 

"Ah  me!  the 
world  is  full  of 
meetings  such  as 
this, — a  thrill,  a 
voiceless  chal- 
lenge and  reply, 
and  sudden 
partings  after!" 
Willis. 

"The  joys  of 
meeting  pay  the 
pangs  of  absence; 
else  who  could 
bear  it?" — Rowe. 

"There  are 
moments  of 
mingled  sorrow 
and  tenderness, 
which  hallow 
the  caresses  of 
affection."  —  W. 
Irving. 

d  Dr.  Sonar. 

Esau 

declines  the 
present 

a  2  K.  V.  15. 

h  "Jacob  had  all, 
because  he  had 
the  God  of  all." 
— Trapp. 
•'The  Christian's 
iuheritance  will 
leave  him  riches 
enough,  and  his 
prerogative  hou- 
our  euough,  after 
all  the  abate- 
ments that  hi8 
generosity 
prompts  him  t« 
make." — Bush. 

c  Burder. 
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B.C.  173!). 
Roberta. 


Jacob  and 

Esau 

separate 

ri  /fttniwr. 
b  r.oberts. 
c  Ibid. 

"Gentle  feelings 
produce  pro- 
foundly bene- 
ficial cffeiits  upon 
stern  natures.  It 
is  the  sprinfj  rain 
which  melta  the 
ice  -  covering  of 
the  earth,  and 
causes  it  to  open 
to  the  beams  of 
heaven."  — F. 
Brcmei: 

"A.  more  glorious 
victory  cannot 
be  gained  over 
another  man 
than  this,  that 
when  the  injury 
began  on  his 
part,  the  kind- 
ness should 
begin  on  ours." 
— Tillotson. 


El-Elohe- 
Israel 

a  Jos.  xiii.  •_'";  Ju. 
viii.  4,  S;  P.s.  I.x. 
fi:  cviii  7. 
6  Jo.  iii.  23;  Ac. 
vii.  15,  KJ;  Ge. 
xxxiv.  'I. 
c  Robinson.  li.R., 
iii.  .322;  HV/.ion, 
Latub  of  Bib., 
ii.  72. 

d  Jos.  sxiv.  32; 
Jo.  iv.  5. 
e  The  Keaitah  was 
rerh.acoin  with 
the  impression  of 
a  lamb  upon  it. 
/Ge.  xxxii.  28. 
g  Lange. 

••Iteligion  is  the 
final  centre  of 
repose — the  goal 
to  which  all 
thingstenfhajinrt 
from  which  mun 
i3  a  fhaduw,  his 
very  existence  a 
riddle,  and  the 
stupendous 
scenes  of  nature 


that  the  thinp  desired  will  not  be  frranted.  Hence,  nothing  can 
be  more  repulsive,  nothing  more  distressing,  than  to  return  the 
g-ifts  to  the  giver.  Jacob  evidently  laboured  under  this  impres- 
sion, and  therefore  pressed  his  brother  to  receive  the  gifts,  if  he 
had  found  favour  in  his  sight.'* 

13 — 16.  (1.3)  men  .  .  die,  Esau's  men  would  move  too  fast 
for  Jacobs  cattle.  (11)  softly,  gently,  according,  etc.,  the 
cattle  and  children  were  to  decide  the  pace.  (15)  let  .  .  lord, 
he  and  his  bro.  were  at  peace  ;  that  wa.s  all  he  needed.  (16)  80, 
rti'.,  a  bright  day  in  the  hi.st.  of  the  two  bros. 

Pn.sfond  life  in  the  East. — "Their  flocks,"'  says  Chardin,  speak- 
ing of  those  who  now  live  in  the  Ea.st  after  the  patriarchal 
manner,  '•  feed  down  the  places  of  their  encampments  so  quick, 
by  the  great  numbers  which  they  have,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
remove  them  too  often,  which  is  very  destructive  to  their  flocks, 
on  account  of  the  young  ones,  which  have  not  strength  enough 
to  follow." « 

Tea  reUiiig  in  the  East. — People  having  taken  a  journey,  say, 
'■  We  came  to  this  place  according  to  the  walking  of  our  feet.'' 
"It  was  done  according  to  the  foot  of  the  children;"  which 
means,  they  did  not  come  in  a  palankeen,  or  any  other  vehicle, 
but  on  foot.  From  this  it  ajipears  that  the  females  and  the 
children  performed  their  journey  on  foot,  and  that  according  to 
[  their  strength,* 

I  J're.fenf.s  in  the  East. — ^As  Esau  had  received  valuable  gifts 
I  from  his  brother,  he  wished  to  make  some  present  in  return  ;  and 
I  having  received  cattle,  it  would  not  have  looked  well  to  have 
j  given  the  same  kind  of  gift  that  he  had  received ;  he  therefore 
;  offered  some  of  his  people  (who  were  no  doubt  bom  in  his  house) 
as  a  kind  of  recompense  for  what  he  had  received,  and  as  a  proof 
of  his  attachment.*; 

'  17—20.  (17)  Succoth,"  (boofh.t)  site  not  identified.  (18) 
Shalem,*  (.lafc,  peaee)  site  uncertain:'  prob.  not  a  place,  and 
we  should  read  "and  J.  came  in  pcare  to  the  city  of  Shechem." 
Shechem,  see  on  xii.  fi.  (VJ)  bought,'^  rfc..  a  proof  of  his  faith 
that  the  whole  land  would  one  day  be  his.  money,  Ilcb.  he.fitah,' 
i.e.  lamb.  (2(M  El-Elohe-Israel, *•  {O'o,!.  the  (lod  of  Israel). 
Jacob  had  to  this  time  called  God  "  the  God  of  Abraham  :"  this 
title  sugg.  that  J.  felt  he  Avas  accepted  of  God. 

Jacob  at  Siieccth. — The  settlement  at  Succoth. — I.  TIow  pro- 
mising ;  a  happy  return  !  Prcsperous  acquisition  of  the  i)arcel 
of  land  ;  peaceful  relations  with  the  Shechemites :  religious  tole- 
ration. II.  How  .seriou.sly  endangered  :  through  Jacobs  careless- 
ness. He  does  not  return  early  enough  to  Bethel  to  fulfil  his 
vow.  Probably  he  even  considers  the  altar  at  Shechem  a  sub- 
stitute. His  love  for  Rachel  makes  him  tolerant  to  her  teraphim. 
III.  How  fearfully  disturbed  (ch.  xxxiv.).  Dinah,  Simeon  and 
Levi,  IV,  Tlie  happy  conclusion  caused  by  Jacob's  repentance 
and  God's  pi-otection.i' 

Early  eoin.'t. — There  is  very  great  reason  to  believe  that  the 
earliest  coins  stinick  were  used  both  as  weights  and  money,  and 
indeed  this  circumstance  is  in  part  proved  by  the  very  names  of 
certain  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  coins.  Tlius  the  Attic  m  ina  and  the 
Roman  libra  equally  signify  a  pound  ;  and  the  crrarjyp  (stater)  of 
the  Greeks,  so  called  from  weighing,  is  decisive  as  to  this  point. 
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The  Jewish  shekel,  was  also  a  weight  as  well  as  a  coin :  three 
thousand  shekels,  according  to  Arbuthnot,  being  equal  in  weight 
and  value  to  one  talent.  This  is  the  oldest  coin  of  which  we 
anywhere  read,  for  it  occiu'S  (G-en.  xxiii.  IG),  and  exliibits  direct 
evidence  against  those  who  date  the  first  coinage  of  money  so 
low  as  the  time  of  Croesus  or  Dariijs,  it  being  there  expressly  caid, 
that  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver, 
cuvrrnt  mtmeii  with  the  merchant.  Having  considered  the  origin 
and  high  antiquity  of  coined  money,  we  jiroceed  to  consider  the 
stam])  or  impvcssioii  which  the  first  money  bore.  The  jirimitive 
race  of  men  being  shepherds,  and  their  wealth  consisting  in  their 
cattle,  in  which  Abraham  is  said  to  have  been  rich,  for  gi-eater 
convenience  metals  were  substituted  for  the  commodity  itself. 
It  was  natural  for  the  representative  sign  to  bear  impressed  the 
object  which  it  represented ;  and  thus  accordingly  the  earliest 
coins  were  stamped  with  the  figiure  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  :  for  proof 
that  they  actually  did  thus  impress  them,  Ave  can  again  appeal  to 
the  high  authority  of  Scripture  :  for  there  we  are  informed  that 
Jacob  hoiirjht  a  parcel  of  a  field  for  a  hundred  2>>eces  of  monei/. 
The  original  Hebrew  ta-anslated  pieces  of  money,  is  kesitoth, 
which  signifies  lambs,  with  the  figure  of  which  the  metal  was 
doubtless  stamped.'' 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FOURTH. 

1 — 5.  (1)  Dinah,«  not  less  than  fifteen  yrs.  old.  see,*  know, 
bee.  acquainted  with.  (2)  Hamor  {nn  ass.)  prince,  his  station 
flattering  to  her  vanity,  defiled,  lit.  humbled.  (3)  and  .  . 
damsel,  i.e.  "tried  to  gain  her  affections,""^  lit.  '"spake  to  the 
heart  of  the  damsel."  (4)  get  .  .  wife,  this  not  simply  for 
reijaration,  but  fr.  affection.  (5)  and  .  .  peace,  i.e.  took  no 
measures,     until  .  .  come,  when  he  would  consult  with  them. 

Earlij  marriages  in  the  Ea.st. — Voltaire  objects,  in  like  manner, 
to  the  probability  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  in  the  account 
given  us  there  of  the  dishonoiu'  done  to  Dinah,  the  daughter  of 
Jacob,  by  a  Hivite  prince  in  Canaan  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1,  2),  who  he 
Bu^jposes  was  too  young  to  have  suffered  such  an  injuiy,  or  to 
have  excited  the  affections  of  Shechem.  The  two  following 
citations  will  prove  there  was  nothing  incredible  in  it,  and  that 
an  ardent  young  Eastern  prince  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
guilty  of  such  a  fact.  The  first  citation  shall  be  from  Niebuhr"s 
accoimt  of  Arabia :  '■  I  have  heard  speak  in  Persia  of  one  that 
was  a  mother  at  thirteen  :  they  there  marry  girls  at  nine  years  of 
age ;  and  I  knew  a  man  whose  wife  was  no  more  than  ten  years 
old  when  the  maiTiage  was  consummated."  The  other  is  from 
Dr.  .Shaw's  ti'avels  and  observations.  Speaking  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Barbary,  he  says,  "  The  men,  indeed,  by  wearing  only  the 
tiara,  or  a  scull  cap,  are  ex]30sed  so  much  to  the  sun,  that  they 
quickly  attain  the  swarthiness  of  the  Arab ;  but  the  women, 
keeping  more  at  home,  preserve  their  beauty  until  they  are  thirty  : 
at  which  age  they  begin  to  be  Amukled,  and  are  usually  past 
childbearing.  It  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  these  girls  is  a 
mother  at  eleven,  and  a  grandmother  at  two-and-twenty."  If 
whey  become  mothers  at  eleven,  they  might  easily  become  the 
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which  Kurround 
him  as  unmean- 
iuK  as  the  leaves 
which  the  sibyl 
scattered  in  the 
wind."— /J.  Hall. 
"Nothing  l)ut 
religion  is  capa- 
ble of  chmging 
paius  into  plea- 
s  u  V es."—Sta- 
ttisfidts. 

■•Keligion  is  a 
necessary,  an  in- 
dispen  sable 
element  in  any 
great  humaji 
character.  There 
is  no  living  with- 
out it.  Eel'gion 
is  the  tie  that 
connects  man  to 
his  Creator,  and 
holds  him  to  hij 
throne."  —  D. 
Webslfi: 

h  Maurice,  Indian 
Ant. 


Dinah  is 
seduced  by 
Shechem 
a  Qe.  XXX.  12. 

6  Tit.  ii.  4,  5;Ge. 
xlvii.  46;  see  also 
Jus.  Ant.  i.  yl. 
c  A/ford. 
'•Women's 
thoughts  are  ever 
turned  upon  ap- 
pearing amiable 
to  the  opposite 
sex;  they  talk, 
and  move,  and 
smile  with  a  de- 
sigQ  upon  US; 
every  feature  of 
their  faces,  every 
part  of  their 
dress  is  tilled 
with  snares  and 
allure  men  ts. 
There  would  be 
no  such  animals 
as  prudes  or 
coquettes  in  tho 
world,  where 
there  not  such  an 
animal  as  man." 
— Addison. 
"0,  if  the  loving 
closed  heart  of  a 
good  woman 
s  houl d  open 
before    a    man, 
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how  much  con- 
trfillcil  londcr- 
DBHs.  how  many 
voili>d  Biioritlcos 
andilumbvirtucB 
won  111  hf  soH  r«- 
pnsiiiK  therein! " 
— liirhtf^r. 
d  llarmei: 

conference  of 
Hamor  and 
Jacob 

a  /'erfv. 

'•StHTeoy  of  (le- 
sion, whon  com- 
hined  with  rapi- 
(lityof  execution, 
like  the  column 
that  guided 
Israel  in  the 
desert,  becomes 
the  guardian 
pillar  of  light 
and  fire  to  our 
friends,  a  cloud 
of  overwhelming 
andimpeneirable 
darkness  to  our 
enemies.''  — 
Coltnn. 

"  I  will  govern 
my  life  and  my 
thoughts  as  if  all 
tfco  world  were 
to  see  the  one 
and  to  read  the 
other;  for  what 
does  it  signify  to 
make  a  thing 
secret  to  my 
neighbour,  when 
to  Ood  all  is 
open?" — Seneca. 

Shechem 
proposes  to 
marry  Dinah. 

a  Ep.  iv.  ■2'). 

/'They  pretended 
to  have  pcruples 
of  couscionce.ab. 
the  mar.  of  their 
si.Hter  with  a  hea- 
then.— Bush. 

"  I  have  heard 
some  of  the  llrst 
judges  of  whist 
r-ay,  that  it  wai 
not  those  who 
played  best  by 
the  t^ue  laws  of 
the  (;amo  that 
would  win  most, 
but  those  who 
playeil  t  est  to 
the  false  play  of 
others ;  and  I  am 


objects  of  attachment  at  ten.  or  thereabouts ;  and  this  cannot  be 
suppo.ted  to  be  very  extraordinary,  when  the  daughter  of  Buch  a 
one  i.s  supposed  to  become  a  mother  too  by  eleven.  It  cannot 
then  be  incredible  that  Shochem  should  cast  his  eye.s  on  Dinah 
at  ten  years  of  aj^e.  and  shoulil  desire  to  mairy  her  at  that  age, 
if  human  nature  in  tlio  East  then  was  similar,  in  that  resi)ect.  to 
what  it  is  now.  But  she  might  be  considerably  older  than  ten 
when  this  affair  ha])pcued.  for  aught  that  is  said  iu  the  book  of 
Genesis  relative  to  this  matter.'' 

6—10.  ('))  Hamor  .  .  liim,  but  their  friendly  interview  waa 
rudely  interrupted.  (7)  because  .  .  done,  these  the  words  of 
the  historian,  not  of  Jacob's  sons.  (8)  longeth,  fr.  intense 
affection,  ('.i)  marriages,  itc,  to  him  there  seemed  no  reason 
ag.  this.  (10)  dwell  .  .  trade,  peaceful  residence  and  profitable 
trade  offered  as  inducements. 

T/ir  power  of  lovr. — Gilbert  Becket,  who  was  afterwards  a 
fioitrishing  citizen,  was,  in  his  youth,  a  soldier  in  the  crusades, 
and.  being  taken  prisoner,  became  slave  to  an  emir,  or  Saracen 
prince.  He  obtained  the  confidence  of  his  master,  and  met 
and  was  loved  by  the  emir's  daughter.  After  some  time,  he 
effected  his  escape.  The  lady  with  her  loving  heart  followed 
him.  She  knew  but  two  words  of  the  English  language — 
London  and  Gilbert ;  and,  by  repeating  the  first,  she  obtained 
a  passage  in  a  vessel,  arrived  in  England,  and  found  her 
trusting  way  to  the  metropolis.  She  then  took  to  her  other 
talisman,  and  went  from  street  to  street,  pronouncing  '•  Gilbert." 
A  crowd  collected  about  her  wherever  she  went,  asking  a 
thou.sand  questions  ;  and  to  all  she  had  but  one  answer,  "Gilbert, 
Gilbert ! "'  She  found  her  faith  in  it  sufficient.  Chance,  or  the 
determination  to  go  through  every  sti'eet.  brought  her  at  la?  t  to 
the  one  in  which  he  who  had  won  her  heart  in  slavery  was  li  zing 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  crowd  drew  the  family  to  the 
window  :  his  servant  recognised  her ;  and  Gilbert  Becket  t'jok  to 
his  arms  and  his  bridal-bed  his  far-come  princess,  with  her 
solitary  fond  word." 

11 — 14.  (11)  let ..  eyes,  I  pray  you  grant  my  request, 
■what  .  .  give,  to  seal  the  compact.  (12)  do^vry,  present  to  the 
parents.  gift,  present  to  the  bride.  (l.'O  deceitfully ,<» 
sTnoothly.  dissembling.*  (14)  uncircumcised,  they  demanded 
submission  to  this  rite  to  facilitate  their  revenge. 

Piirrhaxirtri  iriccs  in  the  East. — In  the  remote  ages  of 
antiquity,  women  were  literally  purchased  by  their  husbands; 
and  the  presents  made  to  their  parents  or  other  relations  were 
called  their  dowry.  Tlie  practice  still  continues  in  the  country 
of  Shechem ;  for  when  a  young  Arab  wishes  to  marry,  he 
must  purchase  his  wife :  and  for  this  reason,  fathers,  among  the 
Arabs,  are  never  more  happy  than  when  they  have  many 
daughters.  They  are  reckoned  the  principal  riches  of  a  house. 
An  Arabian  suitor  will  offer  fifty  sheep,  six  camels,  or  a  dozen  of 
cows ;  if  he  be  not  rich  enough  to  make  such  offers,  he  proposes 
to  give  a  mare  or  a  colt,  considering  in  the  offer  the  merit  of  the 
young  woman,  the  rank  of  her  family,  and  his  owti  circum- 
stances. In  the  primitive  times  of  Greece,  a  well-educated  lady 
was  valued  at  four  oxen,  ^\^len  they  agree  on  both  sides,  the 
contract  ia  drawn  up  by  him  that  acts  as  cadi  or  judge  ajnon|f 
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Bure  it  is  true  of 


these  Arabs.     In  some  parts  of  the  East,  a  measure  of  com  is 
fomierly    mentioned     in     contracts    for    their    concubines,    or 
temporary  %vives,  besides  the  sum  of  money  which  is  stipulated  the^  great"  gime 
by    way    of    do\\T.y.     This  custom   is   probably   as   ancient    as  of  the  world."— 
concubinage,  with  which  it  is  connected  ;    and   if  so,   it   will !  Grevuie. 
perhaps  account  for  the  prophet  Hosea's  purchasing  a  wife  of  I  ^.  paxton. 
this  kind  for    fifteen    pieces    of    silver,   and   for  a  homer  of 
barley,  and  a  half -homer  of  barley." 

15 — 19.  (ir>)  this,  proposal  of  marriage.  (Ifi)  we  .  .people, 
which  proposition  promised  prospective  advantages.  (17) 
daughter,  i.e.  the  dau.  of  our  house,  and  .  .  gone,  we  will 
have  no  further  connection  \\ith  you.  (IS)  pleased,  lit.  were 
good  in  the  eyes  of.  This  sugg.  of  power  of  Jacob,  and  number 
of  his  retainers  :  otherwise  he  would  have  been  defied  rather  than 
conciliated.  (I'.i)  and  ..  thing,  "force  of  love,  and  hope  of 
profit."  he  .  .  father,  he  stood  high  in  rank  ;  had  therefore 
much  influence. 

Consfancij  of  lore. — A  short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  the 
Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  and  when  she  was  preparing  to  go 
to  Lisbon  for  the  recovery  of  her  health,  a  consultation  of 
physicians  was  held  at  Bedford  House  ;  and  one  of  the  gentlemen 
present  requested,  while  he  felt  her  pulse,  that  she  would 
open  her  hand.  Her  frequent  refusals  occasioned  him  to  take 
the  liberty  of  gently  forcing  the  fingers  asunder ;  when  he 
perceived  that  she  had  kept  her  hand  closed  to  conceal  the 
miniature-picture  of  the  marquis.  "  0  madam  ! "  observed  the 
physician,  "  my  prescriptions  must  be  useless  if  your  ladyshiji  is 
determined  to  keep  before  youi-  eyes  an  object  which,  although 
deservedly  dear  to  you,  serves  only  to  confimi  the  violence  of 
your  illness."  The  marchioness  replied,  ''  I  have  kept  the  picture 
either  in  my  bosom  or  my  hand  ever  since  the  death  of  my 
lamented  lord ;  and  thus  I  am  determined  to  preserve  it  till  I 
fortunately  drop  after  him  into  the  grave.'* 

20 — 24.  (20)  gate,  called  a  public  meeting  at  the  usual 
place  of  assembly.  (21)  these,  etc.,  they  saw  great  advantage! 
fr.  so  small  a  concession.  (22)  as  .  .  people,  as  if  the  outward 
rite  made  the  only  difference.  (23)  shall  .  .  ours  ?  with  I 
Hamor  the  motive  was  love  ;  with  them,  gain :  dif.  men,  dif. 
motives  impel  to  similar  acts.  (24)  every  .  .  city,  their  assent 
was  unanimous. 

The  choracteri.^ties  of  a  cheat. — A  cheat  is  a  freeman  of  all 
trades,  and  all  trades  of  his  fraud  and  treachery  are  his  calling, 
though  his  profession  be  integrity  and  truth.  He  spins  nets  like 
a  spider  out  of  his  own  entrails,  to  entrap  the  simple  and  unwary 
that  light  in  his  way,  whom  he  devours  and  feeds  upon.  The 
common  ignorance  of  mankind  is  his  province,  which  he  orders 
to  the  best  advantage.  He  is  but  a  tame  highwayman,  that  does 
the  same  thing  by  stratagem  and  design  which  the  other  does  by 
force,  makes  men  deliver  their  understandings  first,  and  after 
their  purses.  Oaths  and  lies  are  his  tools  that  he  works  with, 
and  he  gets  his  living  by  the  drudgery  of  his  conscience.  .  .  .  He 
can  put  on  as  many  shapes  as  the  devil  that  set  him  on  work,  is 
one  that  fishes  in  muddy  understandings  and  -sWll  tickle  a  trout 
in  his  o^\^l  element,  till  he  has  him  in  his  clutches,  and  after  in 
his  dish,  or  the  market.    He  runs  down  none  but  those  which  he 


and  agrees 
to  the 
conditions 

"Lo,  herein  was 
their  deceit. 
j  How  often  is 
j  r  e )  i  g  i  o  n  pre- 
!  tended,  made  a 
state  and  stalk- 
ing-horse  to 
wordly  and 
wicked  aims  and 
respects!  A 
!  horri  ble  jiro- 
I fanat ion:  as 
I  when  N  a  b  o  t  h 
I  was  put  to  death 
at  a  fast ;  Henry 
VI  t.,  em(ieior, 
poisoned  in  the 
sacramental 
bread,  l)y  a 
monk." — Ti  api>. 

a  Percy. 


the  subjects 
of  Hamor 
are  circum- 
cised 

"Were  the  king 
at  noon-day  lo 
say,  '  This  day  is 
night,'  it  wuuld 
behove  us  to 
reply,  '  Lo,  there 
are  the  moon 
and  seven 
stars.' " — Saadi. 

"By  a  kind  of 
fashionable  dis- 
cipline, the  eye 
is  taught  to 
brighten,  the  lip 
to  smile,  and  the 
whole  counten- 
ance to  emanate 
with  the  sem- 
blance of  friendly 
welcome,  while 
the  bosom  is  un- 
warmed  by  a 
single   spark    of 
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ffenuino  kiiul- 
noss  and  roi^iI- 
\f\\\."—W./rriri(j. 
"  A  fpw  drops  of 
oil  will  Bin  the 
political  machine 
at  work,  when  a 
ton  of  vinofrar 
wnuUi  only  cor- 
rode the  wheels 
and  canker  the 
movements." 
—CoUon. 
a  Fuller. 

the  revenge 
of  Simeon 
and  Levi 
a  (io.  XXXV.  !>. 

Spoil,  lit.  thtt 
wh.  is  stripped  off. 
Lat.  spolium, 
akin  to  Uk. 
skulon,  m  pi. 
sk  uta,  arms 
stripped  cff  an 
enemy,  fr.  skuHo, 
to  flay. 

"DiBsipati  on 
lead.s  to  seduc- 
tion ;  seduction 
produces  wrath ; 
wrath  thlr.sls  for 
revenge;  the 
thirst  of  revenge 
has  recourse  to 
treac  hery; 
treachery  issues 
in  murder;  and 
is  followed  by 
lawless  depreda- 
tion."— Hush. 

"  One  murder 
made  a  villain ; 
millions,  a  hero. 
Numtiers  sancti- 
fied the  crime !  " 
— Hp.  Porteus. 

b  liosenmuUer. 


Jacob 

reproves 
his  sons 

a  Ge.  xlii.  3G. 

c  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 

"Of  a  man  who 
has  lost  his  hon- 
our, whose  fame 
hasentirely  gone, 
it  is  said,  Ah  1 
he  has  lost  his 
Bmell — where  is 


is  certain  are  frrce  luitnnr.  mere  natural  animals,  that  belong 
to  liim  that  can  catch  them.  lie  can  do  no  feats  without  the 
co-operating  aasi.stance  of  the  chouse,  wliose  credulity  commonly 
I  meets  the  impostor  half  way.  otherwise  nothing  is  done  ;  for  all 
the  craft  is  not  in  the  catching  (as  the  proverb  says),  but  the 
better  half  at  least  in  being  catched.  He  is  one  that,  like  a  bond 
without  fraud,  covin,  and  further  delay,  is  void  and  of  none 
effect,  otherwise  docs  stand  and  remain  in  full  power,  force,  and 
virtue.  He  trusts  the  credulous  witli  what  hopes  they  please  at 
a  very  easy  rate,  upon  their  own  security,  until  he  ha.s  drawn 
them  far  enough  in,  and  then  makes  them  pay  for  all  at 
once.  The  first  thing  he  gets  from  him  is  a  good  opinion,  and 
afterwards  anything  he  pleases.** 

25 — 29.  (2."))  came  .  .  sore,  they  were  incapable  of  resistance, 
two  .  .  brethren,  sons  of  the  same  mother :  these  were  the 
leaders,  but  the  rest  prob.  joined  (r.  1.3).  boldly,  lit.  in 
confidence.  (L'li)  they  .  .  sword,  the.se  are  named,  lieing  the 
chief  offenders,  took  .  .  out,  maid.  wife,  widow— three  short 
chapters  in  her  young  life.  (1'7)  sons,  perh.  it  was  at  this  point 
that  the  rest  joined  the  two.  (L'8,  2'.')  wealth,  including  all 
their  property,     spoiled  .  .  house,"  furniture,  etc. 

Satixfartion  for  fa»iilij  irroiiijs. — Among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  the 
brother  finds  himself  more  dishonoui'ed  by  the  seduction  of 
his  sister  than  a  man  by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife.  As  a  reason, 
they  allege,  '"  that  a  wife  is  not  of  the  family,  and  that  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  a  wife  only  as  long  as  she  is  chaste ;  and  if  she  is 
not,  she  may  be  sent  a\\'ay,  and  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
family ;  but  that  a  sister  constantly  remains  a  member  of  the 
family ;  and  even  if  his  sister  became  dissolute,  and  was  defiled, 
nobody  could  hinder  her  from  still  being  his  sister."  (D'Arvieux.) 
This  is  confirmed  by  Niebuhr.  "I  learnt  at  Basra,  that  a  man  is 
not  allowed  to  kill  his  wife,  even  on  account  of  adulteiy ;  but 
that  her  father,  brother,  or  nny  of  her  relations  were  suffered  to 
do  it  without  being  punished,  or  at  least  paying  a  small  sum  as 
an  atonement,  because  her  relations  had  been  dishonom-ed  by  her 
bad  behaviour;  but  that,  after  this  satisfaction,  nobody  is 
permitted  to  re]iroach  the  family.  They  remembered  examples  of 
it  in  Basra  and  Bagdad ;  in  this  latter  place,  a  rich  merchant,  a 
few  years  since,  had  found  a  young  man  with  a  relation  of  his, 
and  not  only  hewed  her  in  pieces  on  the  .spot,  but  also,  by 
witnesses  and  money,  caused  the  young  man.  ^\•ho  was  the  son  of 
a  respectable  citizen,  to  be  hanged  the  same  night  by  the 
magistrates.* 

30—31.  (:iO)  troubled,  not  only  grieved  but  endangered, 
and  .  .  number,"  I,  men  of  number,  i.e.  capable  of  being 
numbered.  (151)  said,  etc.,  note  the  pride  and  revenge  in  this 
reply. 

S'laiighfo'  of  the  Shechemite.t. — In  considering  the  answer  which 
Jacob's  sons  made  to  his  re]u-oofs,  we  notice — I.  The  provocation 
they  had  received.  II.  The  manner  in  which  they  resented  it. 
Their  conduct  is  characterised  by — 1 .  Hjimcrisy  ;  2.  Prof  aneness ; 
3-  Cruelty.  III.  Tlieir  vindication  of  their  conduct.  In  their 
answer  we  see — 1.  Offended  pride  :   2.  Invincible  obduracy.* 

lieputafion. — 

Dost  thou  know  what  reputation  is  ? 
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Upon  a  time,  Reputation,  Love,  and  Death, 
Would  travel  o'er  the  world ;  and  "twas  concluded 
That  they  should  part,  and  take  three  several  ways. 
Death  told  "em  they  should  find  him  in  great  battles : 
Or  cities  visited  with  plagues ;  Love  gives  them  counsel 
To  inquire  for  him  "mongst  unambitious  shepherds, 
^Vhere  dowries  were  not  talk'd  of  ;   and  sometimes 
'Mongst  quiet  kindred,  that  had  nothing  left  'em 
By  their  dead  parents.     But,  says  Reputation, 
Do  not  farmltf  mr  ;  for  it  is  vnj  natitre, 
If  once  I  part  from  anij  man  I  meet, 
I  am  never  found  again'.'' 


CHATTER  THE  THIRTY-FIFTH. 

1 — 5.  (1)  Bethel,  sec  on  xxviii.  12 — 19.  (2)  put  .  .  gods," 
they  had  just  spoiled  a  heathen  city,  clean,''  ceremonial,  typical 
of  spiritual  purity.  (3)  distress, <^  when  flying  fr.  a  bro.'s  anger. 
(4)  ear-ring's,  perh.  worn  as  charms,  or  symbols  of  an  idolatrous 
nature.  (.5)  terror,''  God  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
terror. 

Lessons  from  the  life  of  Jacob  (w.  1 — 3). — Consider — I.  Every 
spiritual  history  has  its  special  places  where  memory  loves  to 
linger,  and  where  spiritual  jiower  joertains.  II.  Special  mercies 
demand  special  remembrance.  Note^l.  The  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy of  God"s  dealing  with  Jacob  ;  2.  That,  generally,  emphasis 
is  laid  more  upon  remembrance  of  mercies  than  of  sorrows.  III. 
The  text  may  be  applied  to  a  devout  remembrance  of  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  our  early  Christian  life.  IV.  Bethel  was 
the  scene  of  '"  vows "  which  had  been  partially  neglected  and 
forgotten.  V.  T)ie  pictiu-e  of  a  man  of  activity  and  business 
retiring  to  spend  the  leisure  of  age  amidst  the  contemplations  of 
religion,  an(f  the  memories  of  its  power,  is  given  by  these  words. 
Then  let  us,  too,  ''  dwell "  in  those  memories  and  places  where 
heaven  descends  to  earth,  and  earth  rises  to  heaveu.«  ]'o)rs  called 
to  rememhrance  (v.  1). — Let  us — I.  Review  the  ti'ansactions  to 
which  these  words  refer.  II.  Draw  forth  some  of  the  instruc- 
tion implied  in  them — 1.  How  soon  the  influence  of  impressive 
scenes  wears  away  ;  2.  God  will  remind  His  people  of  forgotten 
duties.  He  does  this  by — (1)  His  Providence,  (2)  His  Word. 
(8)  His  ministers  ;  3.  Gracious  characters  are  alive  to  Divine 
intimations  :  4.  Holy  preparations  become  the  service  of  God  ; 
5.  There  may  be  wickedness  in  a  religious  family  ;  6.  Our 
religious  concern  should  not  be  confined  to  ourselves  only  ;  we 
are  to  engage  our  families  to  accompany  us  in  the  exercises  of 
devotion ;  7.  Deliverance  claims  service — prayer  answered  is  to 
become  praise.  III.  'Apply  the  text — 1.  Have  some  of  you  been 
advanced  in  wealth  ?  Look  back  to  f onner  days,  and  praise  God : 
2.  Have  some  of  you  been  led  back  from  "the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death?"  Remember  your  vows  then  made;  3.  Are 
there  backsliders  here  ?  Return  to  God  ;  4.  Are  there  Christians 
jiresent  ?  Look  forward  to  a  heavenly  country.  Be  stedfast  in 
the  faith./  The  IXirine  Benefactor  (w.  1 — 3). — This  passage 
teaches  us  three  things  respecting  the  bestowment  of  mercies. 


B.C.  1732. 

the  sweet  smell 
of  former  years  V 
'  Alas  !"  says  an 
old  mau,  '  my 
smell  is  for  eve,' 
gone.'  "—Robert: 

c  Webster. 

V.  30.  Dt:  'i 
Arnold,  341  ;  U 
Readinj,  iii  141 


Jacob 

journeys  to 
Bethel 

a  Ge.  xxxi.  19; 
Jos.xxiv.  15 — 23; 
2  Co.  iv.  16. 
b  Ex.  xix.  10  ;  Ps. 
xviil.  31 ;  Ez. 
xviii.  31 ;  xxxvi. 
25  ;  He.  X.  22. 
c  Ge.  xxxii.  7 ; 
xxviii.  20 — 22 ; 
Ps.  1.  15. 

dDe.  xi.  25;  Ex. 
XV.  6 ;  Jos.  ii.  9, 
V.  1 ;  IS.  xi.  7. 
e  Dr.  Deane. 
f  ir.  Jay. 
"True  religion, 
as  revealed  in 
the  Scriptures, 
may  be  com- 
pared to  a  plum 
on  the  tree,  co- 
vered with  its 
bloom.  Men 
gather  the  plum, 
and  handle  it, 
and  turn  and 
twist  it  about, 
till  it  is  de])rived 
of  all  its  native 
bloom  and 
beauty;  the 
fairest  hand 
would  as  much 
rob  the  plum  of 
its  bloom,  as  any 
other." — ('«-(7. 
'It  lias  been  said 
that  men  carry 
on  a  kind  of 
coasting  -  trade 
with  religion.  In 
the  voyage  of  life 
they  profess  to 
be  in  search  of 
heaven,  but  take 
care  not  to  ven- 
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tare  so  far  in 
their  approxi- 
mations to  it,  as 
entirely  to  lose 
siKlitofthecarlh; 
u  II  (1  should 
thi'ir  frail  ves- 
Bcl  be  in  danger 
of  B h  i  J)  w r e c  U 
they  will  gladly 
throw  their  darl- 
ing vices  over- 
board, as  other 
mariners  their 
treasures,  only  to 
fish  them  up 
again  when  the 
Btorm  is  over." — 
C'olton. 


g  J.  F.  yVoodhouse. 
h  Dr.  Kilto. 

All  on - 
bachuth 

The  Jews  have  a 
trad,  that  it  was 
at  this  spot, 
Bethel,  that 
Jacob  heard  of 
his  mother's 
death ;  so  that 
the  name  given 
to  the  oak  ref.  to 
her  as  well  as  to 
Deborah. 

a  Jenkyn  Jones. 

If  Deborah  was 
ab.  5u  when  she 
left  Mesopota- 
mia with  Hebe- 
kah,  f-.he  could 
not  have  been 
much  less  than 
180  now. 

"  A  grave  ma- 
tron she  was :  of 
great  use  while 
she  lived,  and 
much  missed 
when  she  died. 
This  is  not  every 
man's  case."' — 
Trapp. 

•.  7.  Bp.  WoVy, 
A.  Str.,  1673. 


the  covenant 
renewed  to 
Jacob 


I  The  rccii)icnti  of  temporal  mercies  are  sometimes — I.  Admonishe(J 
I  by  their  benefactor.  In  the  text  (4od  reminds  Jacob  of  his  vow, 
and — 1.  Points  out  tlie  future  jjlace  of  his  residence  ;  2.  Specifies 
a  particular  work  for  his  accomplishment ;  '6.  Refers  to  a  past 
event  in  his  history.  III.  Obedient  to  Him.  Three  things  show 
the  sincerity  of  Jacob's  .submission.  Tliere  is — 1.  An  immwliate 
res|)onse  to  the  Divine  command  ;  2.  A  generous  i>ioi>osal  for 
Divine  worshij) ;  ."{.  A  holy  preparation  for  Divine  communion. 
III.  Grateful   to  Him.     Jacob — 1.  Proclaim.s  Gods  supremacy ; 

2.  Acknowledges  His  faithfulness  ;  .3.  Recognises  His  presence.^ 
Juir-ri>if/.s. — Had  these  ear-rings  been  simply  ornamental,  they 

certainly  would  not  need  to  have  been  given  up  with  the  "  strange 
go<ls."  It  would  therefore  seem  that  they  bore  the  figures  of 
false  gods,  or  some  symbol  of  their  power.  Such  ear-rings  are 
still  to  be  found  in  India  and  other  countries  of  the  East,  and  are 
regarded  as  channs  or  tali)?mans  to  protect  the  wearer  against 
enchantments  and  against  enemies.  It  seems  that  the  Israelites 
were  not  in  after  times  free  from  tlie  objectionable  practice,  for 
Hosea  (ii.  13)  represents  Jerusalem  as  having  decked  herself  with 
the  ear-rings  of  Baalim.* 

6—8.  (6)  Luz,  sre  on  xxviii.  19.  (7)  El-beth-el  (fJir  God 
of  Ihih-rl)  i.e.  the  God  of  the  house  of  God.  (S)  Deborah  (bcc), 
here  we  learn  the  name  of  the  nurse  ref.  to  in  xxiv.  59.  AUon- 
bachuth,  {llu-  oak  of  n-ccpinn). 

Jacob  at  Bctlul.  (vv.  6 — \7>). — I.  That  men  are  liable  to  suffer 
losses  in  this  world,  even  when  obeying  God's  commands.  II. 
That  when  obeying  God's  word,  we  may  expect  to  meet  God 
Himself  (v.  9).  Meeting  Him — 1.  Is  to  have  a  greater  know- 
edge  of  ourselves ;  2.  Is  to  have  a  clearer  revelation  of  Him  ; 

3.  AVill  increase  our  usefulness  ;  4.  Gives  us  an  assurance  of  the 
future.     III.  Tliat  meeting  God  is  a  memorable  event  (v.  H)." 

A  biautlfid  drath. — A  preacher,  having  been  sent  for  to  visit  a 
"V\^estem  cabin,  found  a  father  and  his  dying  daughter  surrounded 
by  evidences  of  luxury  and  taste.  He  asked  the  daug-htor  if  she 
knew  her  condition.  ''  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  said 
she  in  a  voice  whose  melody  was  like  tlie  sweetest  .^olian  tones. 
A  half-hoiu"  pa.s,sed.  and  she  spoke  in  the  same  deep,  rich,  me- 
lodious voice  :  "  Father,  I  am  cold  :  lie  down  beside  me."'  And 
the  old  man  lay  down  by  his  dying  child ;  and  she  twined  her 
emaciated  arms  around  his  neck,  and  murmured  in  a  dreamy 
voice,  -Dear  father,  dear  father!  " — "My  child,"  said  the  old 
man,  "doth  the  flood  seem  deep  to  thee  ?" — Xay,  father,  for  my 
soul  is  strong." — "  Seest  thou  the  thither  shore?'' — '•  I  see  it, 
father ;  and  its  banks  are  green  with  immoital  verdure." — 
"Hearest  thou  tlie  voices  of  its  inhabitants.'" — "I  hear  them, 
father,  as  the  voices  of  angels  falling  from  afar  in  the  still  and 
solemn  night-time  ;  and  tliey  call  me.  Her  voice  too,  father  : 
Oh!  I  heard  it  then."  —  "Doth  she  speak  to  thee?" — "She 
speaketh  in  tones  most  heavenly." — "Doth  she  smile?" — "An 
angel  smile  ;  but  a  cold,  cahn  smile.  But  I  am  cold,  cold,  cold  I 
Father,  there's  a  mist  in  the  room.  You'll  be  lonely,  lonely.  Is 
this  death,  father  ?  '— "  It  is  death,  Maiy.  " — "  Thank  God  ! "  So 
she  pas.sed  away. 

9—12.  (9)  God  .  .  him,"  Jacob  had  now  returned  to  the  spot 
associated  with  the  blessing  and  the  vow  of  many  yrs.  bef.     QO) 
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name,*  he  is  solemnly  reminded  of  his  chang-e  of  name.     (11)         b.c.  1732. 
nation  .  .  nations/  lit.  a  nation,  even  a  chiu-ch  of  nations.      ^^  ^~iii   12- 
(12)  land,"*  etc.,  the  covenant  to  Abraham  is  renewed  to  Jacob,    j  xxxi.  11 ;  "xxxii. 

(rod's  a  rm  siipicwnt  (v.  1 1 ). — I.  God  can  create.  He  can  create —  ■  l ;  24. 
1.  What  He  wills  ;  2.  AVhen  He  pleases  ;  3.  As  He  will,  and  for  ^  ?«,^''»- 28; 
His  own  pleasure.     II.  He  can  also  make,  that  is,  adapt,  fashion,  '^  ^e.  xmu.  ,   . 
and  mould  all  He  creates.     We  can  make  but  we  cannot  create. 
III.  He  can  control  all  He  creates  and  makes.     Far  below  this  is 
our  position.     He — l.Sees;    2.  Knows;    3.  Is  with  :  4.  Is  above, 
all  things.     IV.  He  can  destroy.     V.  He  can  retain  His  own  life 
from  everlasting  to  everlasting.     VI.  He  can  do  all  things,  and 
therefore — VII.  He  can  redeem.« 


SXVl. 


God  /.9  the  chief  good. — 

"  Without  Thy  presence  earth  gives  no  refection  ; 

Without  Thy  presence,  sea  affords  no  ti'easure  ; 

Without  Thy  presence,  air's  a  rank  infection  ; 

Without  Thy  presence,  heaven  itself  no  pleasure  ; 

If  not  possessed,  if  not  enjoyed  in  Thee, 

AMiafs  earth,  or  sea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to  me  1 
"  The  highest  honours  that  the  world  can  boast, 

Are  subjects  far  too  low  for  my  desire  ; 

Its  brightest  beams  of  glory  are  at  most 

But  dying  sparkles  of  Thy  living  fire  ; 

The  proudest  flames  that  earth  can  kindle,  be 

But  nightly  glow-worms  if  compared  to  Thee. 
*'  Without  Thy  presence,  wealth  is  bags  of  cares 

Wisdom  but  folly ;  joy,  disquiet,  sadness ; 

Friendship  is  treason,  and  delights  are  snares ; 

Pleasures  but  pain,  and  mirth  but  pleasing  madness, 

Without  Thee,  Lord,  things  be  not  what  they  be, 

Nor  have  their  being  when  compared  with  Thee. 
"  In  having  all  things  and  not  Thee,  what  have  I  ? 

Not  having  Thee,  what  have  my  labour's  got  ? 

Let  me  enjoy  but  Thee,  what  further  crave  I  ? 

And  having  Thee  alone,  what  have  I  not  ? 

I  %vish  not  sea  nor  land  ;  nor  would  I  be 

Possessed  of  heaven,  heaven  unpossessed  of  Thee.'"/ 

13 — 15.  (13)  went,  etc.,"-  prob.  it  was  the  depart,  of  some 
visible  manifestation.  (14)  pillar,  rfc,  perh.  the  old  one  had 
fallen  down,  or  been  removed  :  or  this  may  have  been  the  re- 
consecration  of  the  old.  (15)  called  .  .  Beth-el,  as  he  is  re- 
minded of  his  new  name,  so  he  revives  the  new  name  he  had 
given  to  Luz.*" 

Our  Father. — ^Those  who  have  ever  traversed  the  plains  of 
Mexico  have  seen  the  cactaceaa  family.  The  cactus  has  an  un- 
gainly leaf,  fat  and  thick,  and  full  of  thorns,  so  that  when  men 
see  it  growing,  they  say,  "  It  is  a  clumsy  and  hateful  thing  that 
is  ugly  to  look  upon,  and  that  pierces  you  whenever  you  touch 
it."  Wait,  ^^^len  at  last  that  plant,  which  grows  in  arid  places, 
where  hardly  any  weed  will  grow,  with  thick  and  succulent 
leaves,  and  a  tough  skin,  and  ^^'hich  stands  almost  without  root 
through  the  whole  year, — when  at  last  it  has  come  to  the  point 
where  it  is  developed,  is  there  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  beauty  a 
blossom  that  is  for  exquisiteness  of  form  and  tint  equal  to  the 


rfGe.  xii. 
.34. 

"  A  sweet  allay- 
ment  of  his  late 
h  eaviness  for 
Deborah,  and  a 
gracious  piepar- 
rative  to  the  en- 
suing loss  of 
Bachel."'— ?Va;)p. 
e  8.  Martin. 
"  In  vain  do  they 
talljot  happiness, 
who  never  sub- 
dued an  impulse 
in  obedieure  to  a 
principle.  He 
who  never  sacri- 
ficed a  present  to 
a  future  good,  or 
a  personal  to  a 
general  one,  can 
speak  of  happi- 
ness only  as  the 
blind  do  of  co- 
lours."—  H.Mann. 
"The  CO  mm  on 
course  of  things 
is  in  favour  of 
happiness;  hap- 
juness  is  the  rule, 
misery  the  ex- 
ception. Were 
the  order  re- 
versed, ouratten- 
tion  would  be 
called  to  ex- 
amples of  health 
and  competency, 
instead  of  disease 
an  d  wan  t.'' — 
Pale!/. 
/  Qiiarles. 

Beth-el 

a  Ge.  xvii.  22. 

6  Ge.  xxviii.  19. 

"The glory  of  the 
Lord  went  up." — 
C/ia/.  "The  light 
or  splendour  of 
God  went  up." — 
A  tab.  and  Etiiiop. 
"  A  prince  who 
loves  and  fears 
religion  is  a  lion 
who  stoops  to 
the  hand  that 
strokes,  or  to  the 
voice  that  ap- 
peases him.  He 
who  fears  and 
hates  religion  is 
like  the  savage 
beast  that  growls 
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B.C.  1 732. 

and  bitei  the 
cliain,  which  pro- 
rents  his  flyinp 
on  thoiinssonger. 
Ho  who  has  no 
rclipion  at  all 
is  that  torrilile 
animal  who  \)ct- 
ceives  his  liberty 
only  when  he 
tears  it  in  ))iecea, 
and  when  ho 
devours." — Mon- 
tesquieu, 
c  JJ.  M'.  Ikccher. 

death  of 
Kachel 

a  In    the    LXX. 

Itippoitrome,  i.e., 
the  length  of  a 
horse-race  cour.<:e, 
which,  Michaelis 
says,  among  the 
people  of  the  E. 
was  ah.  a  mile. 

b  Ge.  XXX.  24. 

cMi. 

ii.  6. 


V.  2;    Ma 


d  There  ran  be 
no  doubt  that  the 
sqr.  bull  ding  sur- 
mounted by  a 
dome,  of  Moham- 
medan origin, 
marks  the  site  of 
thispillar.fo;?(?r. 
Sy.  and  Pal.  i.  7(i; 
Thomson.  L.  andJi. 
644;  Robinson.  II. 
R.  i.  1S6;  ii.  -.iTl; 
SlanJey,  Sin  and 
Pal.  149;  Bonars 
L.  of  Promise, 
116;  178. 

e  1  Sa.  X.  2. 

.f  A.  F.  Smilli. 

g  Buchanan. 

V.  16.  cm.  fiac. 
Theo.  Nov.,  \.  207. 

».  18.  Dr.  Kttto. 
Bibl.  nius.,  i.  349. 

r.  19.  Uoiuie  of 
Mourning,  411. 

"  If  the  internal 
griefs  of  every 
man  could  be 
read,  written  on 
his  forehead,  how 
many  who  now 
excite  envy 
would  appear  to 
be  objects  of 
pity  1  "  —  Metai- 
Mio, 


cactus  blo88om  ?  It  is  the  very  perfection  of  beauty  growing  out 
of  the  very  emblem  of  homclinosw.  Anr^  .as  it  is  with  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  so  it  is  with  uiniiy  developments  of  the  Divine 
kingdom.  God's  pruvidcncc  looks  like  a  cactus  leaf — like  an 
arid  plant  growing  uselcs.-^lj'  in  the  wilderness.  But  wait  till  it 
blossoms,  and  see  how  glorious  is  its  Ijeauty.  The  Lord  Himself 
was  declared  to  be  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,  in  whom  was  no 
form  or  comeliness  ;  and  jet  out  of  this  has  htlossomed  the  infinite 
glory  of  the  Saviour  and  Brother  which  makes  us  children  of  the 
common  Father.  The  glory  of  the  world,  and  the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  it,  are  not  enough  to  illustrate  the  fulness  of  the  mean- 
ing of  that  one  word  which  the  Lord's  Prayer  begins  with,  and 
which  every  man  on  earth  may  utter — "  Our  Father."' 

16 — 20.  (1(!)  but  .  .  way,"  lit.  a  little  space  of  ground. 
Ephrath.  (/niif/nl).  (17)  fear  ..  also,  timely  comfort:  a 
reminder  of  her  fonner  desire.''  (IS)  Ben-oni,  (.sun  of  my 
.torron-)  Benjamin,  (son,  a/ mi/  right  hand),  (lit)  was.  .  way, 
ab.  a  mile  from  Beth-lehem,'^  {/loii-tr  of  hmid)  about  C  m.  S, 
|fr.  Jerus.  (20)  and,  rtr.,'^  l.r.  when  Moses  wrote  this  hist.« 
!  'f  he  pillar  of  death. — From  these  verses,  we  note — I.  That  no 
1  human  joy  is  unmixed  with  sorrow.  Rachel  bears  a  son  ;  but 
I  loses  her  own  life.  II.  That  the  gi'eatest  revelation  of  God  and 
1  communion  with  Him  may  be  followed  by  the  greatest  trial, 
j  Jacob  has  a  vision  of,  and  a  visitation  from  God,  almost  together. 
I  III.  That  it  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  the  dead  in  remembrance  by 
'some  especial  token.  It  serves  both  to— 1.  Keep  their  names 
'  and  characters  in  our  memory  ;  2.  Remind  us  of  our  own  future 
:  destiny./ 

j  The  tomb  of  Rachel. — ^Not  far  from  Bethlehem  a  small  solitary 
structure  upon  the  open  moor  attracted  our  notice.  It  was  the 
tomb  of  Rachel.  The  present  building  has  been  recently  repaired, 
and  is  now  the  pro]5erty  of  the  Jews,  having  been  purchased  for 
his  nation  by  Sir  Moses  Montefiore.  It  cannot  well  be  doubted, 
however,  that  the  tomb  which  it  encloses  is  really  that  of  the 
venerable  mother  of  tlie  tribes  of  Israel.  Scripture  all  but  iden- 
tifies the  spot.  It  is  •■  near  to  Ephrath,''  and  is  in  the  direct  route 
from  Bethel  to  that  place.  The  pillar  placed  upon  the  tomb  by 
Jacob  still  remained  when  Mo.ses  A\Tote  the  book  of  Genesis,  and 
when  the  peo])le  of  whom  Rachel  was  the  mother  were  already 
about  to  enter  into  pennancnt  possession  of  the  land.  Josephus, 
in  speaking  of  it,  instead  of  using  the  rather  indefinite  expres- 
sion of  the  Scripture  naiTative,  "  near  to  Ephrath,"  emjiloys  the 
more  precise  expression,  '"  over  against  Ephrath  : ''  suggesting  the 
idea  that  down  to  his  time  the  place  continued  to  be  familiarly 
known.  Tlie  ridge  on  which  it  stands  is  the  summit-level,  or 
watershed,  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  ]\IediteiTanean.  On  its 
eastern  side  one  of  the  smaller  valleys,  branching  up  from  the 
great  'NVady  Taamirah,  makes  a  deep  cleft  in  the  country  between 
Mar-Elias  and  Bethlehem  :  and  the  ridge  or  backbone  of  the 
district  along  which  the  Bethlehem  road  runs  takes  a  rather 
sharper  bend  as  it  advances  southward  round  the  head  of  this 
valley.  It  forms,  in  other  words,  a  bow  or  curve,  of  which  a 
straight  line  stretched  right  across  the  valley  between  the  tomb 
and  Bethlehem  or  EphratJi  Avould  be  the  string.  The  evidence, 
therefore,  which  supjiorts  the  tradition  amounts  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  a  demonstration,  c 
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21—26.  (21)  Edai',"  (foci-)  "  lie  was  on  his  way  to  Hebron, 
and  his  first  stage  aft.  his  sore  bereavement  was  but  a  short  one."  * 
(22)  Reuben,  etc.,  for  this  crime  he  lost  his  birthrig-ht.<^  Israel, 
ftc,  sorrow  upon  sorrow  for  the  old  man.  now  ,  .  twelve,  as 
follow.  (23)  Leah,  etc.,  see  xxiJc.  32—3.5  ;  xxx.  18—20.  (24) 
Rachel,  t'tc,  sec  xxx.  22  ;  sxxv.  18.  (25)  Bilhah,  etc.,  see 
XXX.  (■)— 8.  (2(5)  Zilpah,  etc.,  xxx.  11,  12.  these  . .  Padan- 
aram,  Benjamin  excepted. 

Joy  in  the  fnmili/.  —  Among  those  who  rose  for  prayers  one 
night  at  a  school-hoi;se  meeting,  were  three  adult  children  of  an 
aged  father,  a  member  of  my  church.  The  old  man's  heart  was 
deeply  moved  as  he  saw  them  rise ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  remarks,  he  was  on  his  feet.  I  .shall  not 
soon  forget  the  scene.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  present  with  power, 
the  room  silent,  and  many  cheeks  wet  with  tears.  With  a  full 
heart  and  ti-emulous  voice,  that  white-haired  father  urged  all  to 
come  to  Jesus ;  and  then,  turning  to  his  children,  he  said  with  a 
simple  earnestness  that  thrilled  every  heart,  "  Oh,  my  children  1 
do  come  to  Christ  now  ! "  I  rode  home  with  the  family  that  night 
in  the  great  fann-wagon ;  and,  as  we  crept  slowly  along  those 
prairie  slopes  in  the  beautiful  moonlight,  the  old  man  still 
preached  Jesus  to  his  weeping  children.  It  seemed  as  if  he  could 
not  cease.  We  knelt  together  once  more  at  the  family  altar 
before  retiring.  In  a  few  days,  all  those  children  were  rejoicing 
in  a  new-found  Saviour. 

27 — 29.  (27)  and  .  .  father,  it  is  prob.  that  Jacob  visited 
his  blind  old  father  bef.  this.  Mamre,"  see  xiii.  18.  Arba, 
.tee  xxiii.  2.  (28)  and,  etc.,  he  survived  Jacob's  return  twelve 
yrs.  (29)  was  .  .  people,''  a  hint  of  another  world  in  wh.  "  his 
people "  lived,  sons  .  .  him,  they  meet,  reconciled,  at  their 
father's  grave.  (So  Isaac  and  Ishmael  had  buried  Abraham.) 

JVote  on  Isaac. — Isaac  really  survived  Jacob's  retui'n  to  Hebron 
12  years.  This  may  be  seen  as  follows  :  Isaac  was  00  when  Jacob 
was  bom  (ch.  xxv.  2()),  consequently  Jacob  was  120  at  his  father's 
death.  But  he  was  130  at  his  migration  (ch.  xlvii.  9),  which 
therefore  was  ten  years  after.  At  that  time  Joseph  was  between 
39  and  40  (comp.  chap.  xli.  4(),  47,  and  xlv.  6).  But  seeing  he 
was  17  when  he  was  sold  into  Egypt  (xxxvii.  2),  and  23  years 
elapsed  between  that  and  Jacob's  migration,  Isaac  must  have 
survived  Joseph's  selling  into  Egyjjt  between  12  and  13  years. 
Hence  it  also  follows  that  Joseph  was  sold  immediately  on  Jacob's 
coming  to  Hebron.' 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH. 

1 — 3.  (1)  Esau  .  .  Edom,  see  on  xxV.  30.  (2)  Adah,  {or7ia- 
nicnt,  heauty)  or  Bashemath."  Aholibamah,  {tent  of  the  heiyJit) 
or  Judith.  Anah  (answer)  or  Heei'i.  (3)  Bashemath,  (/ra//- 
ment)  or  Mahalath. 

Inconsistency  in  the  famili/.^'i  have  been  in  his  family,  said 
Christian  of  Talkative,  and  have  observed  him  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ;  and  I  know  what  I  say  of  him  is  the  truth.  His  house 
is  as  empty  of  religion  as  the  white  of  an  egg  is  of  savour. 
There  is  neither  prayer  nor  sign  of  repentance  for  sin  ;  yea,  the 
brute  in  his  kind  serves  God  far  better  than  he.    He  is  the  very^ 


B.C.  1732. 

Renben's 
deed  of 
shame 

n  Mi.  iv.  8.  Je» 
j'omo  says  thia 
"tower  of  the 
flock  "  was  ab.  a 
m.fr.  Bethlehem, 
and  waN  the  plafe 
of  the  f-heplierds. 
It  was  prob.  a 
watch-tower  for 
the  protection  of 
flocks  ag.  robbers 
and  wild  beasts. 
See  2  K.  xviii.  8; 
2  Ch.  xxvi.  10, 
xxvii.  4. 

6  Bonar. 

cQe.  xlix.  3—4; 
1  Oh.  V.  i.;  1  Co. 
V.  1. 

V.  24.  J.  Doughty, 
Anal.  Sac.,  65. 


death  of 
Isaac 

a  Jos.    xiv.    15; 
XV.  13. 


For  Hebron  see 
Porter  Hd.Bk.  for 
Syria  i.  64. 


b  Qe.  xxv.   7,  8; 
He.  xi.  13. 


c  Alford, 


B.C.  cir.  179C. 


the  g-ene ra- 
tions of  JBsau 

a  Ge.  xxvi.  34. 
prob.  cue  set  of 
names  wen) 
tho.so  borne  bef. 
marriage;  the 
others  aft. ;  by 
the  Edomites.— 
Anah  was  prob. 
called  Beeri;  or, 
well-fiiuer,  fr.  tho 
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B.C.  eir.  17a6. 

cirPuniBtiince  ret. 
to  iu  V.  24. — Hit- 
tite  is  supposed  to 
iuclufle  Hivite 
and  Hovitfi. 

"  What  doe-i  not 
w  a  R  t  i  n  R  t  i  ni  0 
changol  Theajje 
of  our  pirents, 
■worse  thim  tbat 
of  our  gnmcl- 
sires.hasbrouKlit 
US  forth  more 
impious  still,  and 
we  shall  produoe 
a  more  vicious 
p  r  o  g  e  n  y."— 
Horace. 

b  Bunyan. 


a  1  Ch.  i.  35. 

"We  are  too  care- 
less of  posterity; 
not  considering 
thfit  as  they  are, 
i-o  the  npTt gene- 
ration will  be." — 

h  Dr.  Harm. 

See  Bp.  Cumber- 
Ian  il.  Ortgines 
O'eniium. 

V.  6.  Dr.  n.  Cell, 
Ussay,  175. 

Schiller,  the  Ger- 
man poet,  had  a 
patent  of  nobility 
conferred  upon 
him  by  the  em- 
peror ;  but  ho 
was  too  noble  to 
use  it. 

'  Nobilityshould 
be  elective,  not 
hereditar  y." 
—Zimmerman. 


a  Xoted  for  wis- 
dfiin  and  valour; 
fhoy  formed  the 
stronghold  of 
Idumean  power 
Je.  xlix.  7;  Ez. 
XXV.  ]:j;  Am.  i. 
I'J;  Ob.  9.  One 
of  Job's  friends 
was  of  this  tribe. 
6  There  is  a  Za- 
phia  S.  of  the 
Dead  S. 

cThereisan  Arab 
tribe  railed  Ami- 
seh;   dso  a  fur- 


stain,  reproach,  and  shame  of  rclis^-ion  to  all  that  know  him  :  it 
can  hardly  have  a  pfowl  word  iu  all  that  end  of  the  town  where 
he  dwells,  throiit,'h  him.  Tiiu.s  say  the  common  people  of  him, — 
'A  saint  abroad,  and  a  devil  at  homo."  His  jioor  family  find  it 
so.  He  ia  such  a  chnrl !  such  a  railer  at,  and  so  iinreasouable 
with  "his  servants,  that  they  neither  know  how  to  do  for  or  to 
speak  to  him.  Men  that  have  any  dealings  with  him  say  it  is 
better  to  deal  with  a  Turk  than  with  him  :  for  fairer  dealings 
they  shall  have  at  his  hands.  This  Talkative,  if  it  be  i:>os.sible, 
will  go  bej^ond  them,  (Jefraud,  beguile,  and  overreach  thera. 
Besides,  he  brings  up  hi.s  sons  to  follow  his  steps ;  and,  if  he 
finds  in  any  of  thera  a  "  foolish  timorousness"  (for  so  he  calls 
the  first  appearance  of  tender  conscience),  he  calls  them  fools 
and  blockliea<ls,  and  by  no  means  will  employ  tliem  in  much,  or 
speak  to  their  commendation  before  others.  For  my  part,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  he  has  by  his  wicked  life  caused  many  to  stumble 
and  fall ;  and  will  be,  if  God  prevents  not,  the  ruin  of  many 
more.* 

4—8.  (4)  Eliphaz"  (God  hi.'i  strntgfh).  Reuel  ( frimd  .if 
God).  (5)  Jeush,  (to  whom  God  Jia.ttr/i.'^).  Jaalam  (whom 
God  hlde.s).  Korsih.  (ha! /hi <■■•<■•<).  ((J)  country,  into  a  land  or 
country  ;  i.e.  another  land,  from  .  .  Jacob,  lit.  fr.  before  ;  i.r. 
bef.  his  arrival.  (7)  riches,  r/c,  so  the  prosperity  of  Esau  was 
an  advantage  to  Jacob.     (8)  thus  .  .  Seir,  rtc.  scr  on  xiv.  fi. 

The  cost  of  jiroxpcrifi/. — ■•'What  is  the  value  of  this  estate?" 
said  a  gentleman  to  another  with  whom  he  was  riding,  as  they 
passed  a  fine  mansion  and  through  rich  fields.  *•  I  don't  know 
what  it  is  valued  at ;  I  know  what  it  cost  its  late  ix)s.sessor." 
"  How  much  ? "  "  His  soul."  A  solemn  pause  followed  this  brief 
answer.  The  person  to  whom  it  was  given  was  not  seeking  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteou-sness.  The  late  pos6e.*«or 
refeiTed  to  was  the  son  of  a  pioiLs  man  Avho  supported  his  family 
by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  The  son  early  obtained  a  subordinate 
position  in  a  mercantile  establishment  in  this  city.  He  was  then 
a  prof essor  of  religion.  He  continued  to  maintain  a  reputable 
profession  till  he  became  a  partner  in  the  concern.  He  then  gave 
increasing  attention  to  business,  and  less  to  religion.  Ere  he  was 
an  old  man,  he  had  become  exceedingly  wealthy  and  miserly, 
and  no  one  who  knew  him  had  any  suspicion  that  he  had  ever 
been  a  professor  of  religion.  He  purchased  a  large  landed  estate, 
built  the  costly  mansion  referred  to  above,  and  died.  Just  before 
he  died,  he  said,  '•  My  prosperity  has  been  my  ruin."* 

9—14.  (0)  father,  i.e.  founder.  (10)  sons,  eto.,  .<irt' on  v.  4. 
(11)  Teraan  (.loiifli.  (Ir.trrf)  h.  whom  the  Temani.  or  Temanites." 
Omar  (.' cloqurut).  Zepho*"  (nrifcJi-forver).  Gatam  (onr puny 
and  ih'ni\  Kenaz«  (n  hunt).  (12)  Timna  {'mnrrcnti'iblr). 
Amalek''  (?  a  projdc.  Unit  Urlts  ttp),  fr.  whom  the  Ajnalekites. 
(i;^)  Nahath  (/r.sO.  Zerah  (.^«  ris-iiifl  of  Viijlit).  Shammah 
(o.sfoni.i/tmruf).  Mizzah  (/r«r)-  (14)  Zibeon  (r/A/<Y/).  Jeush 
(whom  God  hides).  Jaalam.  (to  -whom  God  hastens).  Korah* 
{batdne.<<s). 

Proridenee  among  nations. — "A  few  drops  of  water,  more  or 
less."  says  Victor  Hugo,  "  prostrated  Napoleon."  He  meant  that 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  begun  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, because  there  was  rain  on  the  previous  night,  and  Napoleon 
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could  not  move  his  artillery  over  the  heavy  mud-plain  until  near 
noon,  and  that  five  hours'  delay  turned  the  fate  of  Europe  ;  for 
Blucher  did  not  arrive  with  his  allies  till  the  forces  of  the  Iron 
Duke  were  all  but  defeated.  In  the  same  spirit,  we  believed,  in 
the  midst  of  our  sti-ug-gle,  that  nothing'  but  Providence,  imme- 
diately interfering  in  the  crisis-hours  of  our  destiny,  could  have 
saved  us.  You  can  never  forget  how,  just  at  the  nick  of  time; 
the  little  Monitor  came  down  against  that  terrible  monster 
which  might  have  destroyed  Washington,  and  raised  the  blockade. 
In  Hampton  Roads  was  fought,  that  day,  a  battle  which  revolu- 
tionised the  navies  of  the  world,  while  one  great  nation  wept  for 
joy,  and  all  the  nations  wondered.-'^ 

15 — 19.  (15)  dukes,  Heb.,  alli/jtli,  chief,  leader,  guide, 
answering  to  present  emir  or  sJielkk  {see  previous  vv.  for  meaning 
of  names). 

Pride  of  ancestry. — 

I  look  down  upon  him 
With  such  contempt  and  scorn,  as  on  my  slave  ; 
He's  a  name  only,  and  all  good  in  him 
He  must  derive  fi-om  his  great  grandsire's  ashes  : 
For  had  not  their  victorious  acts  bequeath'd 
His  titles  to  him.  and  ^STote  on  his  forehead, 
"  I'his  is  a  lord,"  he  had  lived  unobserved 
By  any  man  of  mark,  and  died  as  one 
Amongst  the  common  rout.« 

20 — 25.  (20)  sons  .  .  Horite,  whom  Esau  conquered.<» 
Lotan  *  {cover inff).  SJiobal  {floiving).  (21)  Dishon  (antelope). 
Ezer  {Jielj}).  (22)  Hori  {a  dweller  in  carcrn.'i).  Heman.'' 
{destruction).  (23)  A.\vsin.<^  {tall,  thick).  Manahath*  {rest). 
Ebal  {stony).  ShepTio  f  {smoothness).  Onara  {strony,  stout). 
(24)  Ajah  (Jia/vk,  falcon),  this  .  .  Anali,«'  lit.  this  was  that 
A.  that  found  the  hot  springs  while,  etc.  (25)  Aholibamah, 
wife  of  Esau. 

Mules  (v.  2-1). — The  Syriac  renders  the  greatly  disputed  word 
as  "  waters,"  and  is  followed  by  St.  Jerome,  who  translates  aquas 
ralidas,  "warm  springs  or  waters."  and  in  his  note  makes  a 
remark  on  the  diversity  of  opinions  which  prevails  on  the  subject, 
und  says  that  the  word  has,  in  the  Punic  language,  the  significa- 
tion which  he  assigns.  Gesenius  concurs  in  this  interjiretation  : 
And  we  are  certainly  disposed  to  conclude,  with  Dr.  Boothroyd. 
that  waters  of  some  kind  or  other  are  intended.  The  probability 
is,  that  Anah,  while  feeding  his  father's  asses,  discovered  a  copious 
spring  or  lake,  and  this  would  certainly.  In  that  arid  region,  be 
considered  an  event  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  recorded  ;  and 
it  might  be  the  asses  that  led  him  to  make  the  discovery,  as  those 
animals,  as  well  as  camels,  have  the  reputation  of  being  very 
sagacious  in  the  discovery  of  water.  Dr.  Boothroyd  renders  it 
^us  :  "  It  was  this  Anah  that  found  the  waters  in  the  wilderness, 
■as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon,  his  father."'' 

26—30.  (20)  Hemdan  {pleasant).  Eshban  {7ri.te  man). 
tthran  {crcrllence).  Oheran  {h/re).  (27)  Billian  {bashful). 
Zaavan  {restless).  Akan  {?  distortion).  (28)  Uz  {^fertile 
land).    Aran  {wild  goat).     (29,  30)  for  names  see  previous  w. 

Individual  responsibility  in  nations. — Men  come  to  think  that 
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tress  of  same 
name  N.  E.  of 
Petra. 

clEx..  xvii.  8— Ifi; 
Nu.  xxiv.  IS — 20; 
De.  XXV.  17—19. 

e  There  is  a  tribe 
of  Arabs  called 
Kuraijcli. 

f  C.  D.  Foss. 


"Titles  of  honour 
are  like  the  im- 
pre.ssions  on 
coin,  which  add 
no  value  to  gold 
and  silver,  but 
oiily  render  brass 
current."  -Sterne. 

"  A  great  and 
fatal  weight  on 
him  doth  lie,  the 
greatness  of  his 
own  nobility." — 
Seneca. 

a  Beaumont    and 

Fletcher. 

a  De.  ii.  12 — 22. 

6  A  tribe  called 
Leyalhan,  nr. 
Petra. 

c  TTo  main  a,  a 
place  S.  of  Petra. 

(/  Alairin,  a  tribe 
N.  of  AJjaba. 

e  Manyrhiates  W. 
of  Petra.  See 
Ptolemy,  v.  17,  3. 

/  A  hill  called 
Sliaf.'h  N.  of  Aka- 
la,  liubinson  B.It. 
i.  250. 

fyCalled  also 
/;«>;•/,  i.e.thewell- 
tlnder. 

h  Kitto. 

r.  24.  J.Doii(]lity, 
Anal.  Sac,  65. 


"  Title  and  an- 
cestry render  a 
good  man  more 
illusfrioua,  hut 
an  ill  one  mora 
contemptible. 
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B.c.cir.  17»«.  the  puilt  of  sins  committe;!  in  concert  is  distributed  ;  and  that, 
Vifo  is  infnmous  I  ^^  there  be  a  thousand  men  banded  and  handed  together  in 
though  in  a  wickedness,  each  shall  have  but  the  one-thousandth  part  of  guilt, 
prince;  and  vir-  If  a  firm  fiuccecds,  the  fjain  is  distributed  to  each  partner;  but, 


tiio  honiiurablc, 
Ihouch  in  a  poa- 
Rant. " — Atldiso  I. 

il  II.  W.  Beecher. 


t!  As  Spinoza. 

h  Job.  ace.  to 
LXX.  and  some 
ot  the  fathers. 

c  Porter.  Five, 
Years  in  Dam.  ii. 
lfi(»,  also  his  lid. 
Bk.for  Syria,  5i;. 

d  1  Oh.  i.  50.  H. 
was  prob.  living 
when  this  was 
written,  since  his 
death  is  not  ref. 
to. 

•'  Titles  are  of  no 
value  to  poster- 
ity ;  the  name  of 
a  man  who  has 
achieved  great 
deeds  imposes 
more  respect 
than  any  or  all 
epithets.''  —  Vol- 
taire. 

"Titles,  indeed, 
may  be  pur- 
chased, but  vir- 
tue is  the  only 
coin  that  makes 
the  bargain 
valid." — burton. 

e  Spkr.'s  Com. 


"  Some  people 
are  all  quality; 
you  would  think 
ihey  wore  made 
up  of  nothing  but 
title  and  genea- 
logy. The  stamp 
of  dignity  defaces 
in  them  the  very 
character  of  hu- 
manity, and  tran- 
sports them  to 
such  a  degree  of 
haughtine.ss  that 
they  reckon  it 
below  them- 
selvcR  to  exercise 
either  good- 
nature or  good 
manner  s. '" — 
L' Estrange. 


if  it  fails,  each  one  may  be  held  for  the  whole  loss.  Whoever 
commits  a  sin  will  bear  the  sins,  whether  alone  or  with  a 
thousand  :  whoever  commits  or  connives  at  public  sin  will  bear 
the  blame.  Public  guilt  always  has  private  indorsement ;  and 
each  man  is  liable  for  the  whole  note* 

31 — 39.  (.'51)  these,  c/r..  hence  some"  have  sup.  that  these 
words  were  written  aft.  kings  reigned  in  Israel.  They  are  prob. 
in  all.  to  XXXV.  11,  but  see  below.  (.^2)  Bela  (■•oral/rnriiiff  up). 
Beor  {torch ).  Dinhabah  (rnhhrrs  den).  (33)  Jobab <*  (n  drucrt). 
Zerah  {a  riKinf/  ofVifiht).  Bozrah<^  (fortrc-is).  now  rl-Jiii.ia rich, 
a  .small  vil.  of  50  houses,  in  midst  of  ruins  S.E.  of  Dead  S.  (84) 
Husham  (/in.s-tr).  Temani  (.toiith.  (/r.itrt),  descs.  of  Teman, 
V.  11,  15.  (;):>)  "Hadad  {flu  III  our).  Bedad  {.•<rjMration).  field, 
country.  Avith  {ruins).  (30)  Samlah  {f/aniicnt).  Mas- 
re^ah  {rinri/ard  of  noble  vines).  (37)  S&xd  {asked  for).  Reho- 
both  {.s'tree'tii  Or  wide  places),  by  .  .  river,  prob.  Euphrates  -. 
to  dis.  fr.  R.  of  x.  11.  (38)  Baal-hanan  {lord  of  f/race). 
Achbor  {mouae).     (39)  Hadar  {ornament),  also  called  Hadad.*' 

Siipplementari/  7>ote  on  v.  31. — There  is,  however,  nothing  in- 
consistent with  tlie  3Iosaic  origin  of  the  whole  passage.  In  the 
last  chapter  (xxxv.  1 1 )  there  had  been  an  emphatic  promise  from 
God  Abnighty  (El-Shaddai)  to  Jacob  that  "kings  should  come 
out  of  his  loins."'  The  Israelites,  no  doubt,  cherished  a  constant 
hope  of  such  a  kingdom  and  such  a  kingly  race.  Jloses  himself 
(Deut.  xxviii.  311)  prophesied  concerning  the  king  that  the 
Israelites  should  set  over  them  ;  and  hence  it  was  not  unnatural 
that,  when  recording  the  eight  kings  who  had  reigned  in  the 
family  of  Esau  up  to  his  oa\ti  time,  he  should  have  noted  that  as 
yet  no  king  had  risen  from  the  family  of  his  brother  Jacob,  to 
whom  a,  kingly  progeny  had  been  promised.  The  words  in  the 
original  are :  "'  before  the  reigning  of  a  king  to  the  sons  of 
Israel ; "  and  miglit  be  rendered,  '•  whilst  as  yet  the  children  of 
Israel  have  no  king;"  there  being  nothing  in  the  words  expres- 
sive of  a  past  tense,  or  indicating  that  before  the  writing  of  the 
sentence  a  king  had  reigned  in  Israel. « 

40 — 43.  (40)  dukes,  some  of  whom,  as  leaders  of  tribes, 
were  prob.  contemporaneous.  Alvah.  (kvV/.yy//u'.w).  Jetheth 
{nail,  tent-pin).  (41)  Elah  {terebinth).  Pinon  {darhncs.s). 
(42)  Mihzar  {fortrenis).  (43)  "S/Lagdiel  {prai.se  of  God).  Iram 
{belone/in;/  to  a  city),  in  .  .  possession,  i.e.  their  firm,  fixed, 
abiding  possession. 

Safeguard  of  nations. — France  tried  to  get  on  without  a  God  in 
the  time  of  her  first  Revolution ;  but  Napoleon,  for  reasons  of 
State,  restored  the  Catholic  religion.  M.  Thiers  gives  this  singular 
passage  in  his  history.  Napoleon  said,  "  For  my  part,  I  never 
hear  the  sound  of  the  church-bell  in  the  neighbouring  village 
without  emotion."'  He  knew  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  were 
stiiTed  by  the  same  deep  j-eamings  after  God  which  filled  his 
o\m  :  and  so  he  projwsed  to  restore  the  worship  of  God  to  infidel 
France.  Tlie  sarans  of  Paris  ridiculed  the  proposal,  laughed  it 
to  scorn ,  declared  it  was  weakness  in  him  to  yield  to  a  super- 
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stition  that  had  for  ever  passed  away ;  tliat  he  needed  no  such 
aid  to  government ;  and  that  he  could  do  what  he  pleased.  "  Yes," 
said  he ;  "  but  I  act  only  with  regard  to  the  real  and  sensibly  felt 
wants  of  France."  Negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Pope ; 
and  the  Eomish  worship  was  set  up,  amid  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
nation.  Tlie  historian  utters  this  reflection  :  "  Whether  true  or 
false,  sublime  or  ridiculous,  men  must  have  a  religion.'  Later, 
and  with  deeper  meaning,  Perrier,  successor  to  Lafayette  as 
prime-minister  to  Louis  Philippe,  said  on  his  death-bed,  "  France 
must  have  religion."  So  I  say  to-day,  concerning  that  better  faith, 
which  overthrows  what  Romanism  sets  up,  which  breaks  the 
shackles  Romanism  binds  on,  which  is  the  only  security  of 
national  permanence, — America  must  have  religion.* 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

1 — 4.  (1)  Jacob,  having  bought  the  birthright,  dwelt  .  . 
strange,"  I'd.  in  the  land  of  his  father's  sojournings.  (2) 
generations,  family  hist.  Joseph  .  .  old,  at  wh.  time  Isaac 
was  living,  feeding  .  .  brethren,  Jit.  was  tending  his  brethren 
in  the  flock,  lad  .  .  wives,  with  t]i('.<i('  in  particular,  and  .  . 
report,  an  ace.  of  their  ill-doings  :  this  was  part  of  his  duty  as 
overseer.  (3)  because  .  .  age,*  lit.  son  of  old  age  to  him; 
perh.  it  means  son  of  wisdom,  wise  son :  wisdom  and  age  being 
related,  and  .  .  colours,*^  prob.  to  sig.  distinction,  office.  (4) 
hated,''  instead  of  imitating  his  example. 

Joiicjjlis  coat  of  man  1/  colours  (v.  3). — It  may  remind  us — I.  Of 
the  di-ess  which  earthly  parents  prepare  for  their  children. 
Respecting  which  consider — I .  They  toil  to  procure  it,  working 
hard  and  long.  2.  They  exercise  thought  in  selecting.  Have  to 
consider  size,  season,  material,  appearance.  3.  They  have  to 
inspect  it  often.  How  it  has  been  used ;  how  it  wears ;  does  it 
need  repair.  4.  They  have  to  renew  it  often.  The  best  T\^ill 
Avear  out  or  be  out-growTi.  (See  1  Sam.  ii.  19.)  II.  Of  the  robe 
which  oiu-  Heavenly  Father  prepares  for  those  who  love  Him. 
] .  We  need  clothing  for  the  soul,  as  well  as  for  the  body  ( 1  Pet. 
iii.  3,  4 ;  v.  5).  God  knows  what  things  we  have  need  of.  even 
if  we  are  unconscious  of  our  need  (Rev.  iii.  17).  2.  We  cannot 
make,  or  purchase,  soul-clothing.  We  must  receive  it  as  a  free 
gift.  Only  God  can  give  it  (Rev.  iii.  18).  3.  For  earnest,  per- 
severing, asking — accompanied  by  watching — we  may  obtain 
the  robe  of  righteousness,  the  garment  of  salvation.  This  robe 
Jesus  wTOUght  for  us.  4.  This  robe  will  fit  well,  look  well,  wear 
for  ever.  It  is  a  white  robe.  WTiite  includes  all  the  colours 
(explain).  Hence  it  is  a  coat  of  many  colours.  C.  It  is  a  coui-tl 
dress  (explain)  in  which  to  enter  the  great  King's  presence.  ] 
Learn — ( 1 )  Be  careful  of  clothes.  Those  who  cannot  earn  them  ■ 
may  lessen  their  jsarents'  expenses  and  labour  and  anxiety  by 
taking  care  of  them.  (2)  Kee}}  your  soul-clothes  unspotted  from 
the  world.  Beware  of  sin-stains,  and  of  self-righteous  cleansing 
and  patching.  (See  the  hymn  by  Dr.  Watts,  "  Awake,  my  heart ; 
arise,  my  tongue.") 

Famili/  trainiiifj. — "Another  manifest  principle  observed  by 
Mrs,  Wesley  in  the  education  and  training  of  her  family,  was 
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"Kings  do  with 
men  as  with 
pieces  of  money; 
they  give  them 
what  value  they 
please,  and  we 
are  obliged  to 
receive  them  at 
their  current  and 
not  at  their 
real  value." — La 
Rochefoucauld. 

a  C.  D.  Foss. 


B.C.  cir.  1728. 

the  history 
of  Joseph 

his  coat  of 

many 

colours 

a  Ge.  xvii.  8;  He. 
xi.  9. 

6  Ge,  xliv.  20. 

c  The  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  say,  a 
garm.  of  dif. 
pieces,  patch- 
work; hence,  of 
dif.  colours. 
Other  V,S.  as 
Aquila,  Stjriac, 
etc.,  say  a  tunic 
with  fringes 
reaching  to 
hands  and  feet. 
See  Jos.  Ant.  vii. 
8,  1,  andf/.  2  Sa. 
xjii.  18. 

d  Ep.  vi.  4. 

"  It  is  the  curse 
of  service;  pre- 
ferment goes  by 
letter  and  affec- 
tion, not  by  the 
old  gradation, 
when  each 
second  stood 
heir  to  the  first." 
— Sliakespeare. 

"  At  almo.«t  every 
step  in  life  we 
meet  with  young 
men  from  whom 
we  anticipate 
wonderful 
things,    but     o( 
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n.c.  i:js. 


^frhoni,  ftftor 
careful  inquiry,  I 
wo  never  h»ar  j 
another  word. 
Like  certain 
chintze.<(,  calicoes  | 
and  ginghatns.  i 
Ihcy  show  finely 
on  their  tlrst 
newness,  hut 
cannot  stanrt  the 
Bun  and  rain,  and 
assume  a  very 
sober  aspect  after 
washing-day." — 
IJaictliorne. 

e  J.  Kirk, 


his  dreams 

the  sheaves 

a  Oe.  xlii.  6,  9; 
Xliii.26;  xliv.  14. 

Sheaf,  the  stalks 
of  grain,  shoved 
and  bound  to- 
g  e  t  h  e  r.  A .  S. 
sceaf.  Go  p.  i/ia«6, 
A.S.  sceofan.  Oer. 
scJiieben,  to  shove. 

6  Dr.  Thomas. 

"What  the  ten- 
der and  poetic 
youth  dreams 
to-day,  and  con- 
jures up  with 
inarticulate 
speech,  is  to- 
morrow the  vo- 
ciferateij  result 
of  putilie  opinion. 
and  the  day  after 
is  the  charicter 
of  nations." — 
Emerson. 

"Nothing  8  0 
much  convinces 
mo  of  the  bound- 
)c!<sness  of  tbe 
hum'in  mind  as 
its  operations  in 
dreaming." —  W. 
R.  Ctutoir. 

"Every  one  turns 
bis  dreams  into 
realities  as  far  as 
he  can ;  man  is 
cold  as  ice  to  the 
truth,  hot  as  fire 
to  falseliood."  — 
La  Fonttiine. 


c  Dryden. 


that  of  thoion<rh  impartiality.  There  wa.s  no  pet  lamb  in  hef 
deeply  interesting  tlook ;  no  Joseph  among  her  children  to  be 
decked  out  in  a  coat  of  many  colours,  to  the  envy  of  his  leas 
loved  brethren.  It  wa.s  supposed  by  some  of  her  sisters  that 
Martha  was  a  greater  favourite  with  ]\Irs.  Wesley  than  the  rest 
of  her  children,  and  Charles  expressed  his  '  wonder  that  so  wise 
a  woman  as  his  mother  could  give  way  to  such  a  partiality,  or 
did  not  better  conceal  it.'  This,  however,  was  an  evident  mis- 
take. j\Iany  years  afterwards,  when  the  saying  of  her  brother 
was  mentioned  to  I\Iartha,  she  replied,  'AVhat  my  sisters  call 
partiality  was  what  they  might  all  have  enjoyed  if  they  had 
wished  it.  which  was  permission  to  sit  in  my  mother's  chamber 
when  disengaged,  to  listen  to  her  conversation  with  others,  and 
to  hear  her  remarks  on  things  and  books  out  of  school-hours.' 
There  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  partiality  here.  All  her  children 
stood  before  her  on  a  common  level,  with  equal  claims,  and  all 
were  treated  in  the  same  way."* 

5 — 8.  ("))  lie  .  .  brethren,  a  more  crafty  person  would  have 
concealed  it.  they  .  .  more,  without  perfectly  understanding 
it,  they  saw  it  pointed  to  his  advancement.  Perh.  regardetl  it  as 
the  result  of  ambitious  day-dreams.  (6)  he  .  .  them,  in  guile- 
less confidence.  (7)  behold,  rfr..'^  imagery  related  to  most 
familiar  objects,  shalt  .  .  us,  they  understood  this  to  be  the 
general  drift  of  the  dream. 

Tfie  (hram-tofJoufph  (v.  5 — II). — Look  at  the.se  dreams  as  illus- 
trating— I.  The  visions  of  youth.  A  tendency  to  brighten  the 
future  belongs  to  youth.  This  tendency  serves  to— 1 .  Increase 
the  amount  of  man's  happiness  on  this  earth  ;  2.  Supply  a  mighty 
stimulus  to  our  mental  powers  ;  3.  Intimate  what  human  nature 
would  have  been  had  there  been  no  sin.  II.  The  jealousies  of 
.society.  Three  remarks  about  this  jealousy.  It  is — 1.  Very 
general  ;  2.  An  unhappy  feeling  ;  3.  Unchristian.  III.  The 
destiny  of  virtue.  Glory  is  ever  the  destiny  of  virtue.  1.  There 
is  much  in  a  virtuous  life  itself  to  ensure  advancement  :  2. 
Advancement  is  pledged  by  God  Himself  to  a  virtuous  life. 
Learn  in  conclusion  : — (1)  The  fate  of  eminence  ;  (2)  The  pat^ 
of  glory.* 

Unman  ririr.i  of  drrams. — 

Dreams  are  but  interludes  which  fancy  makes ; 
"\^^len  monarch  reason  sleeps,  this  mimic  wakes; 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things, 
A  court  of  cobblers,  and  a  mob  of  kings : 
Light  fumes  are  merry,  grosser  fumes  are  sad, 
Both  are  the  reasonable  soul  nin  mad : 
And  many  monstrous  forms  in  sleep  we  .«ee, 
That  neither  were,  nor  are.  nor  e'er  can  be. 
Sometimes  forgotten  things,  long  cast  behind, 
Rush  forward  in  the  brain,  and  come  to  mind. 
The  nurse's  legends  are  for  tiniths  receiv'd. 
And  the  mans  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believ'd. 
Sometimes  we  but  rehear.'^e  a  former  play. 
The  night  restores  our  actions  done  by  day. 
As  hounds  in  sleep  will  open  for  their  prey ; 
In  short,  the  farce  of  dreams  is  of  a  piece, 
Chimeras  all.  and  more  absurd  or  less.' 
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9—11.  (9)  and  .  .  dream,  imaginary  dif.,  bub  meaning'  tlie 
8am3.  Repetition  confirms  the  certainty  of  the  event  predicted. 
sun  .  .  moon,  ref.  to  father  and  mother  :  first  dream  ref.  to 
brethren  alone.  (10)  rebuked,  if  for  drcaminf/,  this  was  unjust, 
since  Joseph  could  hardly  be  responsible  for  his  dreams  :  if  for 
relating  the  dream,  Jacob  showed  want  of  faith.  (11)  father  .  . 
saying,"  lit.  kept  the  word  :  i.e.  laid  it  to  heart. 

The  hnihren  and  father  of  Josrjjh  (v.  11). — We  obsei-ve — I. 
That  both  brethren  and  father  were  worshippers,  in  the  dream 
which  they  heard  related.  II.  That,  if  any  mig-ht  naturally  be 
angry  with  Joseph  for  so  dreaming,  it  was  the  father.  III.  That 
sundry  matters  of  interest  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
feelings  of  the  father  and  brethren  ;  but  chiefly  the  faith  in  God 
that  Jacob  possessed. 

Interpretation  of  drcamx. — Many  people  find  out  more  mysteries 
in  their  sleep  than  they  can  well  expound  waking.  If  they  dream 
of  a  green  garden,  they  shall  hear  of  a  dead  corpse  ;  if  they 
dream  they  shake  a  dead  man  by  the  hand,  then  there  is  no  way 
but  death.  It  is  superstition,  folly,  to  repose  any  such  confidence 
in  dreams  ;  but,  if  any  man  desire  to  profit  by  them,  let  him  con- 
sider in  what  direction  these  usually  carry  him,  so  by  his  thoughts 
in  the  night,  he  shall  learn  to  know  himself  by  day.  Be  his 
dreams  lustful,  he  may  ask  if  his  heart  runs  after  concupiscence  ; 
are  they  turbulent,  they  may  indicate  a  contentious  disposition  ; 
are  they  revengeful,  they  point  out  malice  ;  run  they  upon  gold 
and  silver,  they  argue  covetousness.  Generally,  men  answer  to 
such  waking,  as  their  thoughts  do  sleeping.* 

12 — 14.  (12)  Shechem,  ab.  sixty  ms.  N.  fr.  Hebron,  where 
Jacob  then  was.  (13)  said  .  .  I,  sugg.  of  his  habit  of  obedience. 
(14)  see  .  .  well,  lit.  see  the  peace,  etc.  Jacob  might  judge  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shechem  an  unsafe  place. 

Jo.seph's  flial  obedience  (v.  13). — Ready  at  his  father's  bidding 
to — I.  Set  out  on  a  long  journey.  II.  Set  out  on  a  long  journey 
through  enemies'  countiy.  III.  Set  out  on  a  long  journey  to 
brethren  who  hated  him  (comp.  with  Jesus). 

The  Vale  of  Shechem.— Having  crossed  the  hill,  we  entered  the 
rich  vale  of  Shechem.  or  Nablous.  clad  with  olives,  full  of  gardens 
and  orange  groves,  with  palm  trees,  and  watered  bj'^  jilenteous 
rills.  It  was  the  brightest  and  most  civilised  scene  we  had  met 
with.  Passengers  on  horse  and  foot,  many  of  them  unarmed, 
were  travelling  to  and  fro  ;  camels,  in  long  file,  laden  with 
cotton  bales,  were  mingled  with  asses  bearing  firewood  and 
baskets  of  cotton  husks  to  the  city  ;  and  wild  horsemen  were 
galloping  in  and  out  as  they  skilfully  threaded  their  way  among 
the  laden  beasts.  Jays  and  woodpeckers  laughed  among  the 
olive  trees,  and  a  fox  slunk  past  us  to  his  hole  ;  while  the  home- 
like caw  of  the  jackdaw,  whose  acquaintance  we  had  not  before 
made  in  the  country,  was  re-echoed  from  the  poplar  trees  and  the 
minarets.<» 

15 — 18.  (15)  wandering,  etc.,  he  would  not  return  without 
information  of  his  brethi-en.  His  father  would  be  anxious. 
{They  showed  less  thought  presently.)  (16)  tell  .  .  flocks, 
flocks  of  such  size  could  hardly  be  unnoticed.  (17)  let  .  . 
Dothan,  either  bee.  of  danger  :  or  of  scant  herbage.  Dothan" 
(f/ro  cuterns  or  wells),  on  S.  edge  of  plain  of  Esdraelon  ;   ab. 
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Joseph's 

second 

dream 

a  Lu.  ii.  19. 

"  Dreaming  is  aa 
act  of  pure 
imagination,  at- 
testing in  all 
men  a  creative 
power  which,  if 
it  were  available 
in  waking,  would 
make  every  man 
a  Dante  or  a 
Sh&kespeare."  — 
F.  II.  Hedge. 
"As  dreams  are 
the  fancies  of 
those  that  sleep, 
so  fancies  are 
but  the  dreams 
of  those  awake." 
—T.  P.  Blount. 
"  Dreams  are 
like  portraits ; 
and  we  find  they 
please  because 
they  are  con- 
fessed resem- 
b  1  a  n  c  e  s."  — 
Cnibhe. 
h  Spencer. 

he  is  sent  to 
seek  bis 
brethren 

"  As  ships  meet 
at  sea  a  moment 
together,  when 
words  of  greeting 
must  be  spoken, 
and  then  away 
upon  the  deep; 
so  men  meet  in 
this  worlil :  and 
1  think  we  should 
cross  no  man's 
path  without 
hailing  him,  and 
if  he  needs 
giving  him  sup- 
plies. ' ' — Beecher. 

"  The  world  is  so 
corrupt  that  a 
reputation  for 
honesty  is  ac- 
quired by  not 
doing  wrong." — 
De  Levis. 

a  Dr.  Tristram. 

they  conspire 
ag'ainst  hiin 

«  2  K.  vi.  13. 
6  Ps.  x.Txvii.  32. 
"Combinations 
of       wickedness 


1G2 

1b.C.  ci>.T729. 

W  o  u  1  fl  o  V  o  r- 
wlielm  the  world 
by  tlicailvantagc 
which  licentious 
principles  afford, 
(lid  not  those 
Who  have  long 
practised  perti<ly 
grow  faithless  to 
each  other."  — 
Johnson. 

"  Conspiracies  no 
sooner  should  be 
formed  than  exe- 
cuted."-.! </</«'"). 

"Conspiracies, 
like  tliundcr- 
clouds,  should  in 
a  moment  form 
and  strike,  like 
lightning,  ere  the 
sound  is  heard." 
— y.  Dow. 

c  Dr.  Cuyler. 

r.  17.  18.  Dp. 
Words  mo  rth. 
Christian  Boy- 
hood, ii.  52. 


their  plot 

andKeuben's 

purpose 

(I  Vt.  .\xvii.  4  ; 
Ma.  xxvii.  IJ. 

6  Ge.  xlii.  22. 

"  On  him  that 
takes  revenge 
revenge  shall  be 
taken,  and  by  a 
real  evil  he  shall 
dearly  pay  for 
the  goods  that 
are  but  airy  and 
fantastical ;  it  is 
like  a  rolling 
stone,  which, 
when  a  man  hath 
forced  up  a  hill, 
will  return  upon 
him  with  a 
greater  violence, 
and  break  those 
bones  whose  si- 
news gave  it 
motion." — Bp.  J. 
Taylor. 


c  Dr.  W.  A  mot. 


Joseph  is 
Bold  to  the 
Ishmaelitea 
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twelve  ms.  N.  of  Samaria;  site  now  called  'J'ell  TJothalm.  (18) 
when  .  .  off,  and  rccog.  him  by  his  coat,  they  .  .  him,''  lit. 
they  craftily  conspired,  etc. 

Staijcx  of  rrimr  {v.  18). — "They  conspired  against  him  to  slay 

him."     Let  us  inquire  into  the  various  processes  that  at  last 

resulted  in  this  deliberate  scheme  of  murder.     I.  Envy.    This 

j  vice  was  the  fir.-<t  symptom.     They  envied  Joseph.     II.  Hatred. 

!  Envy,  long  indulged  in,  dcvelopes  into  open  hatred.     III.  Trea- 

i  cherous  conBpirac3'.     The  brothers  conspire  in  secret,  after  the 

I  manner  of  all  criminals.     AVickedness  can  never  bear  the  light  of 

i  day.     IV.  The  plan  of  murder  itself.     ITiis  is  the  culminating 

;  point.     Learn — 1.  The  danger  of  secret  and  small  vices ;  2.  The 

;  tendency  of  all  sin  to  increa.se  in  magnitude. 

'      Alh(rcmrnt.<i  of  sin. — We  have  heard  of  a  singular  tree,  that 

forcibly   illu.strates   the   deceitfulness  of  sin.     It  is  called  the 

Judas  tree.     The  blossoms  appear  before  the  leaves,  and  they  are 

of  brilliant  crimson.     The  flaming  beauty  of  the  flowers  attracts 

innumerable  insects  ;  and  the  wandering  bee  is  drawn  to  it  to 

gather  honey.     But  every  bee  that  alights  upon  the  blossoms 

imbibes  a  fatal  opiate,  and  drops  dead  from  among  the  crimson 

flowers  to  the  earth.     Beneath   this  enticing  tree,  the  earth  is 

strewed  with  the  victims  of  its  fatal  fascinations.     That  fatal 

plant  that   attracts  only  to  destroy  is  a  vivid  emblem  of  the 

deceitfulness  and  deadliness  of  sin.      For  the  poison   of  sin's 

bewitching  flowers  there  is  but  one  remedy  :    it  is  found  in  the 

i  '■  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life'  that  gi-oweth  on  Mount  Calvary.' 

I  19 — 22.  (19)  dreamer,  lit.  lord  of  dreams.  Spoken  in  con- 
tempt. (20)  pit,"  none  deep  enough  to  conceal  their  crime  fr. 
God.  say,  etc.,  they  would  be  murderers  of  their  bro.,  and  liars 
to  their  father,  we  .  .  dreams,  this  they  did  srr,  some  twenty 
year."?  hence.     (21)  delivered,*  i.e.  it  was  his  intention  to  do  so. 

I  (22)  to  .  .  again,  at  some  convenient  time. 

!  Jo.<irj>h  and  ///.«  cirrams  (vv.  19,  20). — I.  The  causes  of  the 
uidvind  feelings  with  which  Joseph  was  regarded  by  his 
bretliren.  1 .  His  piety  ;  2.  His  father's  fondness  for  him  ;  3. 
The  dreams  that  he  dreamt.  II.  The  consequences  to  which  the 
indulgence  of  such  feelings  led.  These  were  awful  in  the 
extreme.  III.  The  object  which  the  brethren  of  Joseph  con- 
temi)lated  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  evil  designs  to  which 
their  hatred  firompted  them. 

I  lilt  (J en  sin. — Certain  groat  iron  castings  have  been  ordered  for 
a  railway  bridge.  The  tliickness  has  been  calculated  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  span  and  the  weight  of  the  load.  The  con- 
tractor constructs  his  moulds  according  to  the  specification,  and, 
when  all  is  ready,  pours  in  the  molten  metal.  In  the  process  of 
casting,  through  some  defect  in  the  mould,  portions  of  air  lurk  in 
the  heart  of  the  iron,  and  cavities  like  those  of  a  honeycomb  are 
formed  in  the  interior  of  the  beam  ;  but  all  defects  are  hid.  and 

.  the  flaws  are  efifectively  concealed.  The  artisan  has  covered  hia 
fault  ;  but  he  \\'ill  not  prosper.  As  soon  as  it  is  subjected  to 
a  strain,  the  beam  gives  way.     Sin  covered  becomes  a  rotten 

I  hollow  in  a  human  soul ;  and,  when  the  strain  comes,  the  false 

I  gives  way.'' 

23—28.  (23)  stript,  etc.,  thus  they  sought  to  degrade  him  : 

[taking  away  the  proofs  of  a  father's  love.     (21)  took,  etc'  yet 
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he  whom  they  intended  to  starve  lived  to  feed  them  in  a  time  of 
famine.  (2'i)  they  .  .  bread,*  their  hungry  bro.  in  the  pit  hard 
by.  ReulDen  had  left  them  meanwhile,  v.  29.  company, 
caravan.  Ishmaelites,  or  Midianites,'  rv.  28  and  .30.  spicery, 
perh.  storax.  gum  of  the  styrax  tree,  balm,  gum  of  opohalmm 
or  balsam  tree  :  used  for  healing  wounds,  myrrh,  or  ladannm, 
a  gum  wh.  exudes  fr.  a  shrub,  the  cist  us  ladanifcrus.  Egypt,, 
Cairo  is  still  the  .seat  of  the  myrrh  trade.  (2<;)  profit,''  the 
spirit  of  Jndaa  in  this  Judah.  (27)  come  .  .  flash,  a  pretence 
of  mercy  for  the  sake  of  gain,  content,  lit.  hearkened.  (28) 
drew  .  .  Joseph,  who  might  think  they  relented,  sold,  the 
son  becomes  a  slave,  they  .  .  Eg-ypt,  torn  fr.  his  earthly 
father,  his  heavenly  Father  accom.  him  thither. 

Tlie  execution  of  the  plot  afjainst  Joseph. —  I.  They  stripped 
tim.  Thus,  in  imagination,  they  degraded  him  from  the  birth- 
right. II.  They  went  about  to  starve  him,  throwing  him  into  a 
dry  pit.  III.  They  slighted  him  in  distress,  eating  bread  before 
his  very  face.  IV.  They  sold  him.  This  plan  was — 1.  Proposed 
by  Judah  through  compassion  ;  2.  Acquiesced  in  by  the  others 
from  policy.  They  thought  if  he  were  sold  for  a  slave,  he  would 
never  be  a  lord.« 

The  selllnr/  of  Joseph  Inj  his  brethren  (v.  28). — I.  from  what 
sources  this  horrible  deed  arose.  II.  How  the  Divine  mouth 
remains  silent,  whilst  the  Divine  hand  so  much  the  more  strongly 
holds.     III.  The  types  that  lie  concealed  herein/ 

The  compant/  of  Ishmaelites. — These  were  coming,  says  Kiel, 
along  the  road  which  leads  from  Beisan,  past  Jenin,  and  through 
the  plain  of  Dothan  to  the  great  caravan  road  running  from 
Damascus  to  Legum,  Ramleh,  and  Gaza  into  Egypt.  These 
traders  are  called  by  two  or  three  names,  Avhich  shows  that  these 
tribes  (the  descendants  of  Ishmael,  Medan,  and  Midian)  re- 
sembled each  other,  not  only  in  their  common  parentage,  but 
also  in  their  mode  of  life  and  frequent  change  of  abode.  There 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  fact  that  these  descendants  of 
Abraham  should  have  so  far  increased  by  this  time,  as  more  than 
a  hundred  years  must  have  elapsed  since  Ishmael  was  expelled 
from  his  father's  house.  The  burden  of  the  camels  was,  probably, 
first,  gum  tragacanth  ;  secondly,  balm,  or  balsam  ;  and,  thirdly, 
labdanum,  the  fragrant  resin  of  the  cistus  rose. 

29—33.  (29)  and  .  .  pit,  prob.  he  had  gone  to  devise  means 
of  Joseph's  escape,  behold  .  .  pit,  having  been  sold  meanwhile. 
and  .  .  clothes,  cust.  sign  of  grief.  (30)  and  .  .  brethren, 
evidently  he  was  not  present  at  the  sale,  and  .  .  said,  etc.,  as 
the  eldest  bro.  he  felt  responsible.  (31)  and  .  .  coat,  etc.,  to 
conceal  their  crime,  and  ace.  for  absence  of  Joseph.  (32)  they 
.  .  father,  the  old  man  waiting  for  his  son.  this  .  .  found,  one 
crime  begetting  another,  now  falsehood,  know  .  .  no,  who 
should  know  so  well.  (33)  an  .  .  him,  the  thing  they  wished  to 
suggest.  Joseph  .  .  pieces,  he  could  not  suspect  them  of  so 
foul  a  crime. 

Tlie  character  of  Ileuben. — In  his  farewell  benediction  in  later 
days,  Jacob  declared  this  his  eldest  son  was  '•  unstable  as  water,'' 
or,  as  Craik  points  out,  rather  "  impetuous  as  the  water-floods." 
He  was  a  man  moved  by  sudden  impulse  :  hence,  in  this  inci- 
dent, ho  is  seen  almost  beside  himself  with  grief,  and  expresses 
himself  in  extravagant  language  ;  though  at  one  time  he  had 
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j  a  Ge.  xlii.  21. 

j  b    Pr.    MX.    20 ; 

j  Am.  vi.  6. 

I  c     iledan      and 

;  Mi'lian,  songs  of 

1  A  br.aham  by 
Keturah  ;        Isll- 

'  mael  his  son  by 
P£agar.  Tlie  Isli- 
maelites  anil 
Jfi'lianities  were 
neiglibours    antl 

:  prob.   united  for 

;  conunercial  piir- 

'  poses. 

I  d  Ge.  iv.  10. 

:  e  if.  Ilenru. 
f  Taube. 

i  •'  Tliere  is  an. 
inward  world 
whicli    none    see 

!  but  those  who 
belong  to  it ;  and 
though  the  out- 
side robe  be 
many  -  coloured, 
hke  Joseph's 
coat,  inside  it  is 
h  ned  withcamers 
hair  or  sack- 
cloth,  fit  tin  g 
those  who  desire 

,  to    be  one    with 

;  Him  who  fared 
liardly     in     the 

I  wilderness,  iu 
the       mountain, 

I  and  on  the  sea." 

'  — Xewmnn. 

]  '•  That  execrable 
sum  of    all    vil- 

1  lauies  commonly 
called    a     slave- 

'  trade." — Wesley. 

!  V.  26—28.  J.  Sail- 

■■  rill.  Disc,  i.  439  ; 

'  Jbiii,        JDisserla- 

I  lions,  253. 


his  coat  i3 
shown  to 
Jacob 

'•  Cruelty  is  no 
more  the  cure  of 
crimes  than  it  is 
the  cure  of  suffer- 
ings. Compas- 
sion, iu  the  first 
instance,  is  good 
for  both  ;  I  have 
known  it  to  bring 
compunction 
when  nothing 
else  would." — 
La  n  dor. 

"  Let  me  be 
cruel,  not  un- 
natunil ;  I  will 
speak  daggers 
to   her,   but  vud 
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rone ;  my  tongrio 
and  my  soul  iu 
this  bo  hypo- 
crites."—  S/iaJce' 
speare, 

Jacob 
inoums  for 
Joseph  who 
is  sold  to 
Potiphar 

a  Re.  vi.  12. 

"  Of  ppi-Diancnt 
prlefs  there  are 
none,  for  tliey 
ftre  but  cloufls. 
Tlie  swifter  they 
moTe  thl-outrh 
the  Bky,  the  more 
follow  after 
tlieni ;  and  even 
the  immovable 
ones  are  absorbed 
by  the  other,  and 
become  smaller 
till  they  Vanish." 
^Jiicfiler, 

"Excess  of  grief 
for  the  deceased 
is  madnes.s  ;  for 
it  is  an  injury  to 
the  living,  and 
the  deail  know  it 
not."— Xenophon. 

b  Paxton  Hood. 


■B.C.  dr.  1727. 

birth  of  Er 
and  Onan 

a  1  S.  xxii.  1 ; 
Jos.  xii.  15  ;  2  S. 
xxiii.  13;  1  Ch. 
xi.  15  ;  2  Ch.  xi. 
7;  Mi.  i.  15. 

b  Ge.  xxiv.  3. 

c  Ge.   xM.    12; 


19;  1 
14; 


Nu.  xxvi. 

Ch.  ii.  3. 
d   Jos.    ir. 
Mi.  i.  14. 

"  ^Vhen  love  is 
well  timed,  it  is 
not  a  fault  to 
love ;  the  strong, 
the  brave,  the 
•rtrtuous. and  the 
wise,  sink  in  the 
soft  captivity  to- 
gether. —  Addi- 


evidently  taken  part  in  the  general  dislike  shown  by  Jacobs  sons 
to  the  favoured  child.  Judah  also  desired  to  save  his  life,  from  a 
dread  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  fratricide,  yet  he  was  willing  to 
get  Joseph  out  of  the  way.  But  Reuben,  though  thus  affected  at 
the  moment,  had  not  courage  aftei-wards  to  disclose  the  crime 
committed  by  his  brothers. 

34 — 36.  (IH)  sackcloth,"  made  fMjmetimes  of  camel's  hair, 
and  ,  .  days,  they  unmoved  by  his  grief.  (3.5)  daughters, 
prob.  (laus.-in-law  :  only  one  daughter  named — Dinah,  grave, 
Heb.  xhiolnh.  Gk.  Undai.  i.r.  the  invisible  world,  thus  .  .  him, 
inconsolable.  (30)  Potiphar  (Conxicivitrd  to  tJir  ttini).  cap- 
tain, etc.,  lit.  prince  of  the  executioners,  or,  commander  of  the 
body  guard. 

Jacob  wpviniing  for  Joseph  (v.  S.'j). — "  Thus.''  etc. — I.  In  re- 
lation to  time  :  "  many  days."  II.  In  relation  to  degree  : 
'•  refused  to  be  comforted."  III.  In  relation  to  cause.  1.  The 
loss  of  Joseph  ;  2.  The  lurking  suspicion  that  his  other  sonB 
knew  something  more  about  Joseph  than  they  professed. 

Nvrsing  troubles. — "  Some  people  are  as  careful  of  their 
troubles  as  mothers  are  of  their  babies  :  they  cuddle  them,  and 
rock  them,  aud  hug  them,  and  cry  over  them,  and  fly  into 
a  passion  with  you  if  you  try  to  take  them  away  from  them  ; 
they  want  j-ou  to  fret  with  them  aud  to  help  them  to  believe 
that  they  have  been  worse  treated  than  anybody  el.se  ;  if  they 
could,  they  would  have  a  picture  of  their  grief,  in  a  gold  frame, 
hung  over  the  mantel-shelf  for  everybody  to  look  at.  And  their 
grief  makes  them  ordinarily  selfish — they  think  more  of  their 
dear  little  grief  iu  tlie  blanket  and  in  the  cradle  than  they  do  of 
all  the  world  beside  ;  and  they  say  you  are  hard-hearted  if  you 
fay,  don't  fret.  '  Ah  !  you  dont  understand  me — you  don't  know 
me — you  cant  enter  into  my  trials.' "  >> 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

1 — 5.  (1)  and  .  .  time,  while  and  before  those  events  were 
proceeding  iu  Egypt.  Judah,  going  from  sin  to  sin.  down,  i.e. 
southward.  Adullamite,  native  of  Adullam"  (jicstiee  of  the 
peoplej.  Hirah  (vuhlr  tnrthj.  (2)  Shuah'  (ivcalthj.  (3) 
Er  (vxitchfnl).  (4)  Onanc  (strong,  stovt).  (5)  Shelah 
(petition).  Chezib  (false),  or  Achzibii  (deceit),  a  city  in  the 
plain  of  Judah. 

Sin,  a  quicksand, — It  sometimes  happens  on  the  coast  of 
Britain  or  Scotland,  that  a  person  walking  on  the  strand  will 
suddenly  find  difficulty  in  walking.  The  shore  is  like  pitch,  to 
which  the  soles  of  liis  feet  cling.  The  coast  appears  perfectly 
dry  ;  but  the  footprint  that  he  leaves  is  immediately  filled  with 
water.  Nothing  distinguishes  the  sand  whicli  is  solid  from  that 
which  is  not.  He  passes  on  unaware  of  his  danger.  Suddenly  he 
sinks  :  he  looks  at  his  feet ;  the  sand  covers  them.  He  ^^ishes  to 
turn  back ;  but  with  every  effort  sinks  more  deeply.  "SVith 
indescribalilu  terror,  he  finds  he  is  involved  in  a  quicksand.  He 
tluows  down  his  burden  :  but  it  is  already  too  late.  The  slow 
burial  of  hours  continues.  The  sand  reaches  to  his  waist,  to  his 
chest,  to  his  neck :  now  only  his  face  is  visible.     He  cries.     The 
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sand  fills  his  mouth,  and  all  is  silent ;  his  eyes,  then  the  night  of 
death.    What  a  striking  emblem  of  the  danger  of  sin  ! 

6—11.  (6)  Tamah  (f-  7>'«^"i  tree).  (7)  and  .  .  him,«  by  a 
signal  stroke  of  Divine  judgment :  a  man  too  wicked  to  live  : 
how  many  wicked  now  live.  (8)  and  .  .  brother/  aft.  incor- 
porated into  the  Jewish  code.  (10)  wherefore  .  .  also,«  God 
branding  the  sin  with  Divine  indignation.  (11)  then  .  .  said, 
etc.,''  prob.  Judah  thought  her  the  cause  of  his  son's  death,  till 
.  .  grown,  who  was  prob.  too  young  to  marry. 

Onl;/  one  sin. — If  but  one  sin  be  unsold,  the  man  continues  still 
a  bondslave  of  hell.  By  one  little  hole  a  ship  will  sink  into  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  stab  of  a  i^enknife  to  the  heart  will  as 
well  destroy  a  man  as  all  the  daggers  that  killed  Ca3sar  in  the 
senate  house.  The  soul  will  be  strangled  with  one  cord  of  vanity, 
as  well  as  with  all  the  cart-ropes  of  iniquity  ;  only  the  more  sins, 
the  more  plagues  and  fiercer  flames  in  hell :  but  he  that  lives  and 
dies  impenitent  in  one,  it  will  be  his  destruction.  One  dram  of 
poison  will  dispatch  a  man,  and  one  reigning  sin  will  bring  him 
to  endless  misery.* 

12 — 15.  (12)  and  .  .  time,  Jit.  and  the  days  were  multiplied. 
i.e.  several  yrs.  had  passed.  Timnath"  (portion  uftxigucd ),  now 
Tibneh,  S.  of  Zorah,  near  Wady  Surar.  (13)  behold  .  .  sheep, 
wh.  would  occupy  him  some  time.  (14)  sat  .  .  place, **  lit.  in 
the  gate  of  Enaim.  for  .  .  she,  etc.,  she  believing  him  old 
enough.  (15)  harlot,  lit.  consecrated,  i.e.  to  the  impure 
worship  of  Astarte.  because  .  .  face,  whence  he  prob.  thought 
she  was  under  a  vow. 

The  ponrr  of  iromen. — ^Whatever  may  be  the  customs  and  laws 
of  a  country,  the  women  of  it  decide  the  morals.  Free  or 
subjugated,  they  reign,  because  they  hold  possession  of  our 
passions.  But  their  influence  is  more  or  less  salutary,  according 
to  the  degree  of  esteem  which  is  granted  them.  Whether  they 
are  our  idols  or  companions,  courtesans  or  beasts  of  burthen,  the 
reaction  is  complete,  and  they  make  us  such  as  they  are  them- 
selves. It  seems  as  if  Nature  connected  our  intelligence  with 
their  dignity,  as  we  connect  our  morality  with  their  virtue. 
This,  therefore,  is  a  law  of  eternal  justice  ;  man  cannot  degrade 
woman  without  himself  falling  into  degradation  :  he  cannot 
raise  them  x^ithout  himself  becoming  better.  Let  us  cast  our 
eyes  over  the  globe,  and  observe  those  two  great  divisions  of  the 
human  race,  the  East  and  the  West.  One  half  of  the  ancient 
world  remaias  without  progress  or  thought,  and  under  the  load  of 
a  barbarous  cultivation  ;  women  there  are  slaves.  The  other 
half  advances  toward  freedom  and  light ;  the  women  are  loved 
and  honoured."^ 

16 — 19.  (IG)  go  to,  etc.,  question — yet  was  not  harlotry  a 
sin .'  and  she  said,  etc.,  sustaining  her  assumed  character  by 
demanding  payment.  (17)  pledge,  a  man  capable  of  this  sin 
will  break  his  word.  (18)  signet,  signet-ring  or  seal,  or  seal 
sometimes  worn  round  the  neck,  bracelets,  cord  to  which  the 
seal  was  attached,  staff,  perh.  a  symbol  of  authority.  (19) 
laid  .  .  her,  by  wh.  she  had  concealed  herself  fr.  Judah.  put  .  . 
widowhood,  and  returned  to  Judah's  house  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Tlie  signet-ring. — The  signet  used  by  kings  and  persons  of  rank 
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their  sin 
and  death 

('  Xu.  xxxil.  33; 
Ec.  -xil.  14;  Job 
-xx.xir.  22 ;  Pr. 
.XV.  3  ;  Nu.  xxvl. 
19. 

6  Do.  XXV.  6  ;  Ma. 
xxii.  24 ;  Mk.  xii. 
19  ;  Lu.  XX.  28. 

c  Ge.  xlvi.  12. 

(i  Ru.  i.  13;  Le. 
.x.xii.  13. 

e  R.  Bolton. 


the  story  of 
Tam.ar 

she  deceives 
Judah 

((  Ju.  xiv.  1 — 5  ; 
see  Thomson,  L. 
and  B.,  pp.  566, 
5G7. 

b  Pr.  vii.  12 ;  ix. 
14, 15. 

"Ah,  how  much 
suffering  might 
be  spared  some- 
times tiy  a  single 
abstinence,  by  a 
j  single  no,  an- 
swered in  a  firm 
tone  to  the  voice 
of  seduction." — 
lAirater. 

"  Endeavour  to 
liave  as  little  to 
do  with  tliy 
affections  and 
passions  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  labour 
to  thy  power  to 
make  thy  body 
content  to  go  of 
thy  soul's  er- 
TautXs,."-J.Taylor. 
c  .Uarlin. 

she  takes  a 
pledge  of  him 

'■  All  animals  are 
more  hajjpy  than 
man.  Look,  tor 
instance,  on  yon- 
dor  ass;  all  allow 
him  to  be  miser- 
able ;  his  evils, 
however,  are  not 
brought  on  by 
himself    and  hia 
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own  fault ;  ho 
feels  only  those 
wliicli  nature 
has  intlictoii. 
Wc,  on  the  cim- 
trary,  bcsiiles 
o\ir  necessary 
ills,  draw  upon 
ourselves  a  niiil- 
tituileof  others." 
— ititiunder. 

"  As  surely  as 
God  is  pood,  so 
surely  there  is 
no  such  thinp  as 
necessary  evil. 
For  by  the  reli- 
pious  mind,  sick- 
ness and  pain 
and  death  are  not 
to  be  accounted 
evils.  Moral 
evils  are  of  your 
own  makinp,  and 
undoubtedly  the 
preater  part  of 
them  can  be  pre- 
vent ed ." -6'o  lU/jcy. 
a  Dr.  Faxton. 


Judah  tries 
in  vain  to 
redeem  the 
pledge 

"Judah  now  fears 
lest  he  shall  be 
beaten  with  his 
own  staff,  lest  his 
signet  shall  be 
used  to  seal  his 
reproach  ;  r  e- 
solvinp  not  to 
know  them,  and 
wisliing  they 
were  unknown 
of  others.  Na- 
ture is  not  more 
forward  to  com- 
mit sin,than  will- 
ing to  hide  it."— 
lip.  Unll. 

"Chastity  con- 
sists in  a  fixed 
abhorrence  of  all 
forbidden  sen- 
sual indulgences, 
a  recollection  of 
past  impurities 
with  shame  and 
Borrow :  a  reso- 
lute guard  over 
our  thoughts, 
passions,  and  ac- 
tions for  the 
future  ;  n  steady 
abstinence  from 
the  ilistant  ap- 
proftches  of  evil 


in  the  East  was  a  ring-  which  served  all  the  purposes  of  sealing. 
All  the  Orientals,  instead  of  sigrnature  by  sign  manual,  use  the 

I  impression  of  a  seai  on  which  their  name  and  title  (if  they  have 

j  one)  is  engraved.     Among  intriguing  and  malicious  people,  it  ia 

I  so  ea.sy  to  turn  the  possession  of  a  man's  seal  to  his  disgrace,  oy 

!  making  out  false  documents,  that  the  loss  of  it  always  produces 

i  great  concern.     This  shows  how  much  Judah  put  himself  in  the 

i  power  of  Tamar,  when  he  gave  her  his  signet ;  and  one  reason  of 

his  anxiety,  "  Let  her  take  it  to  her,  lest  we  be  ashamed,"  may 

I  therefore  mean   something  beyond   the   mere  discovery  of  the 

j  immoral  action  ;  "  Lest  by  some  undue  aflvantage  taken  of  the 

signet.  I  may  be  endangered."     In  an  Indian  court,  the  monarch 

still  takes  the  ring  from  his  finger,  and  affixes  it  to  the  decree, 

and  order-s  the  posts  to  be  despatched  to  the  provinces,  as  in  the 

reign  of  Ahasuerus.     When  an  eastern  prince  delivers  the  seal  of 

emjiire  to  a  royal  guest,  he  treats  him  as  a  superior  ;  but  when 

he  delivers  it  to  a  subject,  it  is  only  a  sign  of  investiture  with 

office.     Thus  the  king  of  Egypt  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand, 

and  put  ifc  upon  Joseph's  hand,  when  he  made  him  ruler  over  all 

his  dominions  ;  and  the  king  of  Persia  took  off  the  ring  which 

he  had  taken  from  Haman  and  gave  it  unto  Mordecai." 

20 — 23.  (20)  but  .  .  not,  not  seeking  her  in  the  house  of 
Judah.  (21)  openly, //7.  aLEnaim.  (22)  harlot,  ,9rf  v.  H.  (23) 
let  .  .  her,  i.e.  the  pledged,  shamed,  lit.  lest  we  be  for  a  con- 
tempt, behold,  etc.  I  have  done  my  best  to  redeem  the 
pledge. 

The  lc(ini(l  of  St.  Ma  rr/a ri't. — Her  .story  is  singularly  wild.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Autioch,  named  Theodosius  ;  and 
in  her  infancj',  being  of  feeble  health,  she  was  sent  to  a  nurse  in 
the  country.  This  woman,  who  was  secretly  a  Christian,  brought 
up  Margaret  in  the  true  faith.  The  holy  maid,  while  employed 
in  keeping  the  few  sheep  of  her  nurse,  meditated  on  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Gospel,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  service  of  Christ. 
One  day,  the  governor  of  Antioch,  whose  name  was  Olybrius,  in 
pas.sing  by  the  place,  saw  her,  and  was  captivated  by  her  beautj'. 
He  commanded  that  she  should  be  carried  to  his  palace,  being 
resolved,  if  she  vere  of  free  birth,  to  take  her  for  his  wife  ;  but 
Margaret  rejected  his  offers  with  scorn,  and  declared  herself  the 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  Her  father  and  all  her  relations  were 
struck  witli  horror  at  this  revelation.  They  fled,  leaving  her  in 
the  power  of  the  governor,  who  endeavoured  to  sub<lue  her  con- 
stancy liy  the  keenest  torments.  They  were  so  terrible,  that  the 
tyrant  himself,  unable  to  endure  the  sight,  covered  his  face  with 
his  robe  ;  but  St.  Margaret  did  not  quail  beneath  them.  Then 
she  was  dragged  to  a  dungeon,  where  Satan,  in  the  form  of  a 
terrible  dragon,  came  upon  her  with  his  inflamed  and  hideous 
mouth  wide  open,  and  sought  to  terrify  and  confound  her  ;  but 
she  held  up  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer,  and  he  fled  before  it.  Or, 
according  to  the  more  popular  version,  he  swallowed  her  up  alive, 
but  immediately  burst  ;  and  she  emerged  unhurt :  another  form 
of  the  familiar  allegory,  the  power  of  sin  overcome  by  the  power 
of  the  cross.  He  returned  in  the  form  of  a  man  to  tempt  her 
further ;  but  she  overcame  him.  and  placing  her  foot  on  his 
head,  forced  him  to  confess  his  foul  wickedness  and  to  answer 
to  Jier  questions.  She  was  again  brought  before  the  tyrant,  and, 
again  refusing  to  abjure  her  faith,  she  was  further  tortured  ;  but 
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the  eight  of  so  much  constancy  in  one  so  young  and  beautiful 
only  increased  the  number  of  converts  :  so  that  in  one  day  five 
thousand  were  baptised,  and  declared  themselves  ready  to  die 
with  her.  Therefore  the  governor  took  counsel  how  this  might 
be  prevented  ;  and  it  was  advised  that  she  should  be  beheaded 
forthwith.  And,  as  they  led  her  forth  to  death,  she  thanked  and 
glorified  God  that  her  travail  was  ended  ;  and  received  joyfully 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  being  beheaded  by  the  sword.« 

24 — 26.  (24)  burnt."  This  punishment  afterwards  reserved 
for  the  daus.  of  jiriests.  (25)  sent .  .  saying,*  etc.,  leaving  it 
to  his  conscience  to  vindicate  her.  (20)  she  .  .  I,  i.e.  less  blam- 
able.  because  .  .  son,  had  he  done  right  she  would  not  have 
done  wrong,  and  .  .  more,"  abstinence  from  sin  best  proof  of 
true  repentance. 

Which  is  the  most  (jviliy  ?  (v.  24) — Society  has  usually  little  pity 
for  the  harlot.  Her  sisters  scorn  the  fallen.  Judah  filled  with  pious 
(?  self-righteous)  indignation  voted  for  the  burning  of  Tamar. 
He  acknowledged  that  she  had  been  "  sinned  against,"  as  well  as 
'•  sinning."  The  scene  reminds  one  of  the  N.  T.  story  of  the 
adulteress  and  her  accusers  ;  some  of  whom  perh.  had  sinned 
after  Judah's  fashion  ;  but  had  left  no  evidence  in  the  woman's 
hands. 

licforni  of  an  ahandoned  iroman. — The  legend  of  St.  Mary 
of  Egyi^t  runs  thus :  Towards  the  year  of  our  Lord  365, 
there  dwelt  in  Alexandria  a  woman  whose  name  was  Mary,  and 
who  in  the  infamy  of  her  life  far  exceeded  Mary  Magdalene. 
After  passing  seventeen  years  in  every  species  of  vice,  it  hap- 
pened that  one  day,  while  roving  along  the  seashore,  she  beheld 
a  ship  ready  to  sail,  and  a  large  company  preparing  to  embark. 
She  inquired  whither  they  were  going.  They  replied,  that  they 
were  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  the  true 
cross.  She  Avas  seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  accompany  them. 
On  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  she  joined  the  crowds  of  worship- 
pers who  had  assembled  to  enter  the  church  ;  but  all  her  attempts 
to  pass  the  threshold  were  in  vain  :  whenever  she  thought  to 
enter  the  porch,  a  supernatural  power  drove  her  back  in  shame, 
in  terror,  in  despair.  Struck  by  the  remembrance  of  her  sins, 
and  filled  with  repentance,  she  humbled  herself,  and  prayed  for 
help  :  the  interdiction  was  removed  ;  and  she  entered  the  church 
of  God,  crawling  on  her  knees.  Thenceforward  she  renounced 
her  wicked  and  shameful  life  ;  and,  buying  at  a  baker "s  three 
small  loaves,  she  wandered  forth  into  solitude,  and  never  stopped 
or  reposed  till  she  had  penetrated  into  the  deserts  beyond  the 
Jordan,  where  she  remained  in  severest  penance,  living  on  roots 
and  fruits,  and  drinking  water  only.  Her  garments  dropping 
oif,  she  was  miraculously  clothed.  The  three  small  loaves  lasted 
through  the  forty-eight  years  of  her  hermitage.  A  lion  helped 
to  dig  her  grave,  and,  -when  her  body  was  committed  to  it,  retired 
gently,  according  to  the  report  of  Father  Zosimus,  who  saw  it, 
and  rejoiced  at  the  grace  shown  to  the  penitent. 

27— -80,  (27)  travail,  labour,  child-bearing.  (28)  midwife, 
etc.,  thus  careful  to  mark  the  first-born.  (29)  Pharez"  {a 
breach),  called  also  Perez.'  (.SO)  Zarah'  {rising),  called  also 
Zerah."* 

Woman's  need  of  Christianity .—li  there  be  anyone  in  this  world 


B.C.  dr.  1727. 

desires  and  in. 
d  e  c  e  u  c  }'."  —  /. 
Beaumont 


a  Mrs,  Jamfsoiv 


Tamar's 
sentence  and 
Judah's 
exposure 

a  Le.  xxi.  9  ;  2  S. 
xii.  5  ;  Ma.  vii.  1, 
2;  De.  xxii.21. 

b  Nu.  xxxii.  23; 
Ro.  ii.  1,  3,  21, 
22. 

c  Job  xxxiv.  32  ; 
Jo.  viii.  11. 

"  There  is  no  den 
in  t  lie  wide  world 
to  hide  a  rogue. 
Commit  a  crime, 
and  the  earth  is 
made  of  glass. 
Commit  a  crime, 
and  it  seems  as 
if  a  coat  of  snow 
fell  on  the  ground 
such  as  reveals 
in  the  woods  the 
track  of  every 
partridge  and 
fox,  and  squirrel 
and  mole."— 
Emerson. 

"  Most  people 
fancy  themselves 
innocent  of  those 
crimes  of  which 
they  cannot  be 
con  vie  ted." — 
Seneca. 

"  Guilt,  though  it 
may  attain  tem- 
poral splendour, 
can  never  confer 
real  happiness. 
The  evident  con- 
sequences of  our 
crimes  long  sur- 
vive their  com- 
mission, and,  like 
the  ghosts  of  the 
murdered,  for 
ever  haunt  the 
steps  of  the  male- 
factor."-ir.&:o«. 

birth  of 
Pharez  and 
Zarab. 

a  Ge.  xlvi.  12 ; 
Nu.  xxvi.  20,  21  ; 
Ru.  iv.  12, 18 ;  I 
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B.C.  eir.  1(27. 

Ch.  ii.  4,  6  ;  iv.  1; 
ix.  4. 

b  1  Ch.  xxvii.  3  ; 
Ne.  xi.  4—6. 

c  Ge.  xlvi.  12. 

d  Nu.  XX  vi.  20  ; 
Jos.  vii.  18,  21 ; 
xxii.  20;  1  Ch. 
ii.  4,  C;  ix.6;  Ne. 
xi.  24. 


B.C.  cir.  1729. 

Joseph 
becomes 
Potiphar's 
house- 
steward 
a  1  S.  xviii.  14 ; 
Ac.  vii.  9. 


c  Ge.  XXX.  27. 

d  W.  Blackletj, 
Ji.A. 

"  Whfit  Aiiachar- 
sis  said  of  tlie 
vine  may  aptly 
enoufrh  be  saiil  of 
prosperity.  ?he 
hears  tlie  three 
prajies  of  dnink- 
enntss.  pleasure, 
anil  s(irro\v  ;  and 
happy  is  it  if  the 
last  can  cure  tlie 
mischief  which 
tlie  former  work. 
When  afflictions 
fail  to  have  their 
due  effect,  the 
case  is  dos])e- 
rate."^.Bo/iH(7- 
b7-okf. 

e  Roberts. 


Potiphar's 
wife 

ft  Vt.  i.  10;  ii. 
10—18  ;  vii.  25— 
27. 

b  Herod,  ii.  ili. ; 
Died.  i.  69. 

c  Tt.  vi.  29  ;  Le. 
XX.  10. 

d  Ge.  XX.  6  ;  Ne. 
T.  15;  2  S.  xii. 
13 ;  Ps.  U.  4. 

e  Pr.  1. 16  ;    v.  8  ; 


who  more  than  another  cannot  afford  not  to  be  a  ChrLitian,  it  ia 
a  woman.  If  there  be  any  one  whose  beauty  fades  as  a  flower 
and  whose  grace  needs  the  sustenance  of  the  ineffable  :  if  there 
be  anyone  whose  power  is  in  beauty,  in  purity,  in  g:oodness.  it  is 
a  woman.  If  there  be  any  one  more  than  another  upon  whom 
blifirht  falls  more  rudely  :  if  there  be  any  one  more  than  another 
who  is  more  burdened  with  grief  or  more  wTung  with  sorrow,  it 
is  a  woman.  I  marvel  to  see  a  woman  that  is  not  a  Christian. 
The  ladder  between  your  souls  and  God  is  not  half  so  long  as  that 
between  our  souls  and  God.  God  made  woman  to  be  better  than 
man,  and  the  perversion  is  in  jiroportion  v.-hcn  she  is  worse. 

CHAPTER    TEE    THIRTY-NINTH. 

1 — 6.  (1)  and,  etc.,  see  on  xxxvii.  36.  (2)  and  .  .  man,"  lit. 
a  man  causing-  to  prosper,  house  .  .  Egyptian,  i.e.  a  domestic 
servant.  {?,)  and  . .  saw,'  etc..  the  success  of  Joseph's  administra- 
tion was  manifest.  (4)  grace,  favour,  served,  ministered. 
overseer,  steward,  all  .  .  hand,  proof  of  confidence.  (.5) 
and  .  .  time,  change  for  the  better  in  the  affaii-s  of  Potiphar. 
blessed  .  .  sake,''  not  for  Potiphar's  sake  :  a  master  enriched 
by  a  faithful  servant.  (('))  left .  .  eat,  Potiphar's  confidence 
exempted  Joseph  from  making  minute  returns,  and  ,  .  favoured, 
lit.  was  fair  of  form  and  fair  of  aspect. 

Joxcph  carrivfl  clown  info  Efjijpt  (r.  1). — I.  The  circumstances 
under  which  Joseph  went  down  to  Egypt.  He  was  brought 
down — 1.  Not  by  his  own  choice  ;  2.  "With  the  prospect  of  ser- 
vitude before  him  ;  .3.  Really,  though  not  then  apparently,  by 
God.  II.  The  lessons  we  may  leara  from  the  contemplation  of 
these  cii-cumstances.  1.  To  acknowledge  God  in  all  our  ways  ; 
2.  To  confide  in  him  under  all  circumstances ;  3,  To  repress 
every  bad  feeling  of  the  heart  ;  4.  To  recognise  the  Providence 
of  God  attending  those  that  love  Him.'' 

The  aiithonty  of  Joseph. — All  respectable  men  have  a  head 
servant  colled  hnnihn-pnlli,  that  is.  "  an  accountant,'' in  whose 
hands  they  often  place  all  they  possess.  Such  a  man  is  more 
like  a  relation  or  a  friend  than  a  servant  ;  for  on  all  important 
subjects  he  is  regularly  consulted,  and  his  opinion  will  have  great 
weight  with  the  family.  When  a  native  gentleman  has  .such 
a  .servant,  it  is  common  to  say  of  him,  '•  Ah  1  he  has  nothing  :  all 
is  in  the  hand  of  his  haniha-piiUi.''  "Yes,  yes,  he  is  the  trea- 
sure-pot." "  He  knows  of  nothing  but  the  food  which  he 
eats.''' 

7 — 10.  (7)  and  .  .  things,"  etc.,  licentiousness  of  Egyptian 
women  proverbial.*  (8)  wotteth,  knoweth.  he  .  .  hand,  great 
confidence  should  begeti  con-csponding  fidelity.  (!»)  there  .  .  I, 
to  whom  I  must  give  account,  neither  .  .  wife,'"  whom  there- 
fore I  should  regard  with  the  greater  re.=])ect.  how  .  .  God  ?<* 
a  greater  sin  than  a  crime  against  his  master,  (lo )  hearkened, 
consented,  or  .  .  her,'  would  not  trust  himself  in  the  way  of 
temptation. 

<^«  the  ffrcnte-ff  of  all  ei'ih  (v.  0). — Sin  is  the  most  pernicious 
and  destructive  evil.  I.  Considered  in  itself.  It — 1.  Is  a  re- 
bellion against  the  sovereign  majesty  of  God,  who  gives  the  life 
of  authority  to  the  law  ;  2.  Vilifies  the  ruling  wisdom  of  God, 
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v'ho  presented  the  law  to  men ;  3.  Is  contrary  to  the  unspotted 
holiness  of  God  ;  4.  Is  contempt  and  abuse  of  His  excellent  good- 
ness ;  5.  Dispai-ages  His  impartial  goodness  ;  G.  Implicitly  denies 
His  omniscience  ;  7.  Slights  His  power.  II.  Relatively  to  us. 
Consider  the  evils  that  are  consequential  to  it — such  as  proceed 
from  it — 1.  By  emanation.  It  has  tainted  men  with  pollution — 
has  degraded  him  from  his  native  dignity — and  has  broken  the 
souls  peace  ;  2.  As  its  penal  effects — the  fall  of  angels,  and 
of  man/ 

A  motherless  boj/. —  ^Vhen  I  was  a  little  child,  said  a  good  man, 
my  mother  used  to  bid  me  kneel  beside  her.  and  to  place  her 
hand  upon  my  head  while  she  prayed.  Before  I  was  old  enough 
to  know  her  worth,  she  died,  and  I  was  left  much  to  my  own 
guidance.  Like  others,  I  was  inclined  to  evil  passions,  but  often 
felt  myself  checked,  and,  as  it  were,  drawn  back  by  the  soft 
hand  on  my  head.  When  I  was  a  young  man.  I  travelled  in 
foreign  lands,  and  was  exposed  to  many  temptations  ;  but,  when 
I  would  have  yielded,  that  same  hand  seemed  to  be  upon  my 
head,  and  I  was  saved.  I  appeared  to  feel  its  pressure  as  in  the 
days  of  my  happy  infancy,  and  sometimes  there  came  with  it 
a  voice  in  my  heart — a  voice  that  must  be  obeyed — "  Oh,  do  not 
this  wickedness,  my  son,  nor  sin  against  thy  God." 

11 — 15.  (11)  that,  .business,  temptation  should  not  force  him 
fr.  duty,  none  .  .  within,  sinners  shall  not  lack  oi^portunities  : 
this  made  appearances  against  Joseph.  (12)  fled,"  we  must 
sometimes  lly  from,  and  sometimes  fight,  temptation.  (13) 
when  she  saw,  etc.,  she  would  have  revenge  if  not  her  desire. 
(14)  she  ..  house,  lust  changes  to  hatred,  see  .  .  us,  note 
this  woman's  infernal  cunning.  I  .  .  voice,  she  pretends  to 
great  chastity.  (1."))  garment,  circumstantial  evidence  against 
Joseph. 

Circumstantial  evidence. — An  old  lady  kept  a  shop  in  a  row  of 
houses  bordering  on  La  Place  St.  Michel  in  Paris.  She  was 
generally  known  to  have  a  quantity  of  money  in  the  house.  She 
had  only  one  servant,  a  boy  who  had  been  with  her  for  a  long 
time.  She  slept  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  on  the  ground  floor  ; 
and  the  boy  on  the  fourth  story,  which  could  only  be  approached 
from  outeide  the  house.  He  used  to  lock  up  the  shop  at  night, 
and  carry  away  the  key.  One  morning,  the  door  was  ob.-^erved  to 
be  open  eai'lier  than  usual  ;  and  as  no  one  was  seen  moving, 
some  of  the  neighbours  looked  in.  The  door  was  not  broken. 
They  found  the  old  lady  dead  in  her  bed.  having  received  several 
wounds,  as  it  seemed,  from  a  knife  ;  and,  a  knife,  covered  with 
blood,  was  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  shop  floor.  In  one  hand  of 
the  corpse  was  a  thick  lock  of  hair,  and  in  the  other  hand  a 
cravat.  The  knife  and  cravat  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  shop- 
boy  ;  and  the  lock  of  hair  exactly  resembled  his.  He  was  charged 
with  the  crime,  and  confessed  it.  and  was  broken  on  the  wheel. 
A  short  time  afterwards,  another  boy,  in  a  wine-shop  near,  being 
taken  up  for  another  offence,  on  his  death-bed  confessed  to  the 
crime.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  shop-boy  accused  of 
the  crime,  and  often  dressed  his  hair.  He  had,  little  by  little, 
collected  enough  hair  from  the  comb  he  used  to  make  into 
a  stout  lock  ;  and  he  had  put  it  into  the  deceased's  hand.  He 
had  procured  one  of  the  other  boy's  cravats,  and  his  knife  ;  and 
he  had  taken  in  wax  an  impression  of  the  key.* 
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2  Th.  jii.  14;  2 
Ti.  ii.  22 ;  Ps.  i. 
1  ;  Phi.  V.  22  ; 
Ma.  vi.  13  ;  1  Co. 
X.  13. 

AVot,  ^votteth, 
pr.  t.  of  wil,  A.S. 
tcitlan,  to  know, 
of  wli.  the  first 
and  third  persons 
sing,  are  wat. 
"  Men  are  not 
made  trul}'  reli- 
gious by  per- 
forming certain 
actions  which  are 
externally  good  ; 
but  men  must 
have  righteous 
principles  in  the 
first  place,  and 
then  they  will 
not  fail  to  per- 
form virtuous 
actions."-  Luther, 
f  Dr.  W.  Bates. 

Joseph  is 
falsely- 
accused 

a'Ec.  vii.  26 ;  Pr, 
vi.  5. 

"  Heaven  has  no 
rage  like  love  to 
hatred  tiu-ned, 
nor  hell  a  fury 
like  a  woman 
scorned."  —  Wm. 
Congreve. 
"  Vice  is  at- 
tended with  tem- 
porary felicity, 
piety  with  eternal 
joy." — Bayard. 
"  Do  anything 
but  love ;  or  if 
thou  lovest  and 
art  a  woman.hide 
thy  love  fi'om 
him  whom  thou 
dost  worship ; 
never  let  him 
know  how  dear 
he  is  ;  flit  like  a 
bird  before  him; 
lead  him  from 
tree  to  tree  and 
from  flower  to 
flower ;  but  be 
nut  won,  or  thou 
wilt,  like  that 
birdwhen  caught 
and  caged,  be 
left  to  pine  ne- 
glected and 
perish  iu  forget- 
fulness." — L.  E. 
Landon. 

b  Westminster  lie- 
view. 
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Joseph  is 
cast  into 
prison 

a  Ex.  XX.  16  ;  De. 
V.  2U;  I'r.  xix.  9  ; 
Ps.   cix.  3  ;  Jos. 


b  Is.  liv.  17  ;  Ma. 
V.  11,  12;  1  re. 
iji.  14—17. 

c  Ps.  lx.xvi.  10; 
Pr.  vi.31. 

rfPs.  ex.  18;lPe. 
11.  19.  j 

eB.W.^roel,Af.A  | 

"  They    are    not  j 
easily  kept  in  tljo 
path  of  duty  by  i 
harshness  ;     (lis- ! 
trust,  bolts,  and 
iron   grating    do  i 
not  produce  vir-  j 
tue    in     women  | 
and  girls.     It  is  j 
honour       which  , 
must  keep  them 
to  their  duty,  and 
not    severity." — 
MolUre. 

f  Caustin. 


he  finds 
favour  with 
the  jailer 

a  Pr.  xv-i.  7  ;  Ps. 
xxxvii.  5,  6  ;  cvi. 
46  ;  cxii.  4  ;  Da.  i. 
9. 

b  J.  J.  Corl,  M.A. 

"  Virtue  is  more 
to  man  than 
either  water  or 
fire.  I  have  seen 
men  die  from 
treading  on  wa- 
ter and  fire,  but 
I  have  never  seen 
a  man  die  from 
treaillng  in  the 
paths  of  virtue." 
— Coii/uciut. 


"  The  virtue  of  a 
man  ought  to  be 
measured  not  by 
his  extraordinary 
exertions,  but  by 
his  every-day 
Conduct,"-/'oj«i/. 

C  T.a  KempU. 


16—20.  (IT))  she  .  .  her,  nursing'  revenge  :  concocting  her 
plan.  (17)  saying,"  etc..  as.  if  reproaching  her  husband  for 
exposing  her  to  insult.  (18)  and  .  .  pass,'  etc..  leaving  me  an 
example  of  injured  inuocence  !  (lit)  that  .  .  kindled/  against 
Joseph,  though  this  is  not  said.  (20)  prison,''  roundhouse  or 
dungeon,  of  wh.  Potiphar  had  the  ollicial  care. 

The  example  of  Joaeph  xet  he/ore  the  ijotnuj  (vv.  20,  21). — Let  U8 
att€nd  to — I.  The  trouV)les  which  came  upon  Jo.seph.  Hated  by 
his  brothers,  sold  into  Egypt,  cast  into  prison  on  a  false  charge. 
II.  His  consolations  in  his  trouble.  '■  The  Lord  was  with  him." — 
1.  By  His  grace.  Joseph  was  under  the  government,  and  also 
under  the  comfort,  of  Gods  Spirit  :  2.  In  His  Providence.  God 
made  Hi.s  good  dispositions  win  the  affection  of  the  governor  of 
the  gaol.  Conclusion  : — To  follow  Josephs  good  example — 1. 
Obtain  the  converting  grace  of  God.     2.  Cherish  purity  of  heart.« 

Potrer  of  a  holy  tVDnian.— Groat  is  the  powder  of  a  woman  when 
she  applies  herself  to  virtue.  Behold  at  one  instant  (Matt,  xv.) 
how  one  of  that  sex  assails  God  and  the  devil  :  prevailing  with 
the  one  by  submission,  and  conquering  the  other  by  command  I 
And  He  which  gave  the  wild  sea  arms  to  contain  all  the  world  finds 
his  own  arms  tied  by  the  chains  of  a  prayer  which  Himself  did 
inspire.  She  draws  unto  her  by  a  pious  violence  the  God  of  all 
strength,  such  was  the  fervency  of  her  prayer,  such  the  wisdom 
of  her  answers,  and  such  the  faith  of  her  words.  As  He  passed 
away  without  speaking,  she  hath  the  boldness  to  call  Him  to  her. 
To  be  short,  she  is  stronger  than  the  patriarch  Jacob  ;  for  when 
he  did  wrestle  with  the  angel,  he  returned  lame  from  the  conflict : 
but  this  woman,  after  she  had  been  so  powerful  with  God,  returns 
straight  to  her  house,  there  to  see  her  victories,  and  possess  her 
conquests.-'' 

21 — 23.  (21)  but  .  .  Joseph,  divine  compensation,  and  .  . 
mercy,"  fr.  an  unexpected  quarter,  keeper  .  .  prison,  lit. 
captain  of  the  roundhouse.  (22)  keeper  .  .  prison,  made  him 
an  under-jailer.  and  .  .  it,  he  set  them  their  appointed  tasks. 
(23)  looked  .  .  hand,  having  like  Potiphar  confidence  in 
Joseph,    the  .  .  prosper,  see  v.  3. 

Joseph  blessed  in  the  prison  (vv.  21 — 23). — Consider — I.  Joseph 
as  a  prisoner  for  righteousness'  sake.  It  was  thus  with  Jeremiah, 
with  John,  with  Paul  and  Silas,  and  with  Daniel.  Trial,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  the  portion  of  all  the  saints.  II.  God's  pre- 
sence and  blessing  with  him  in  his  confinement — "  the  Lord  was 
with  Joseph,"  etc.     His  gracious  presence  ensures  a  blessing.* 

The  benefits  of  adversity. — It  is  good  for  man  to  suffer  the 
adversity  of  this  earthly  life  :  for  it  brings  him  back  to  the 
sacred  retirement  of  the  heart,  where  only  he  finds  he  is  an  exile 
from  his  native  home,  and  ought  not  to  place  his  trust  in  any 
worldly  enjoyment.  It  is  good  for  him  also  to  meet  with  con- 
tradiction and  reproach  :  and  to  be  evil  thought  of.  and  evil 
spoken  of,  even  when  his  intentions  are  upright,  and  his  actions 
blameless  :  for  this  keeps  him  humble,  and  is  a  powerful  antidote 
to  the  poison  of  vainglory  :  and  then  chiefly  it  is  that  we  have 
recourse  to  the  witness  within  us  which  is  God,  when  we  are 
outwardly  despised,  and  held  in  no  degree  of  esteem  and  favour 
among  men-  Owr  dependence  up  n  God  ought  to  be  so  entire 
and  aljsolute,  that  we  should  never  think  it  necessary,  in  an^ 
kind  of  distress,  to  have  recourse  to  human  consolations." 
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CHAPTER  THE  FORTIETIL 


1 — 4.  (1)  butler,  cup-bearer,  baker,  bread-maker  (these 
were  high  officials  in  the  court  of  Egypt).  (2)  officers,  eunuchs 
(a  temi  of  wide  meaning  in  the  E.).  (3)  ward,  guard.  (4) 
charged,  lit.  made  to  visit  them,  served,  distributed  rations, 
etc.  season,  lit.  days,  perh.  a  year  as  the  Jews  understood  the 
term. 

Ih'Ugion  in  adrcrsUy. — I.  A  good  man  in  a  bad  place.  1.  He 
had  not  been  guilty  of  any  crime.  Many  good  men  have  been  in 
prison  (Bunyan,  Baxter,  etc.)  ;  2.  The  plots  of  the  wicked  seem 
to  succeed  for  a  season.  Success  lifts  them  up  and  makes  their 
fall  the  greater  (Absalom,  etc.).  II.  A  good  man  in  prison  not 
forsaking  his  religion — 1.  Might  have  said,  ''If  I  had  not  been 
so  scrupulous  I  should  not  be  here  ; "  2.  Did  not  grow  morose  or 
chuiiish ;  maintained  a  cheerful  disposition,  and  integrity  of  pur- 
poses ;  3.  Made  himself  useful  to  his  jailer ;  4.  Was  friendly 
and  faithful  to  fellow-prisoners.  III.  A  good  man  in  adversity 
befriended  by  his  God. — 1.  God  not  forget  his  friend  in  adversity  ; 
2.  God  could  reach  him  even  there  ;  3.  God  reached  him  through 
others — butler  and  baker,  and  by  means  of  their  dreams;  4.  God's 
mercy  was  slow  but  sure. 

Bunyan  in  pri.son. — The  foUo'wnng  anecdote  is  told  respecting 
the  jailer  and  Mr.  Bunyan  : — It  became  known  to  some  of  his 
persecutors  in  London  that  he  was  often  out  of  prison.  They  set 
an  officer  to  talk  with  the  jailer  on  the  subject ;  and  in  order  to 
discover  the  fact,  he  was  to  get  there  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Bunyan  was  at  home  with  his  family,  biit  so  restless  that  he 
could  not  sleep.  He  therefore  acqviainted  his  wife,  that  though 
the  jailer  had  given  him  liberty  to  stay  till  the  morning,  yet, 
from  his  uneasiness,  he  must  immediately  return.  He  did  so. 
and  the  jailer  blamed  him  for  coming  in  at  such  an  unseasonable 
hour.  Early  in  the  morning  the  messenger  came,  and  inten-o- 
gating  the  jailer,  said,  "Are  all  the  prisoners  safe?"  "Yes." 
"  Is  John  Bunyan  safe  ?  "  "  Yes,"  "  Let  me  see  him."  He  was 
called  and  appeared,  and  all  was  well.  After  the  messenger  was 
gone,  the  jailer,  addressing  Mr.  Bunyan,  said.  "  WeU,  you  may  go 
in  and  out  again  just  when  you  think  proper,  for  you  know  Avhen 
to  return  better  than  I  can  tell  you." 

5 — 8.  (.'))  each. .  .  dream,  i.e.  corresponding  with  the  event. 
(0)  sad,  troubled,  meaning  of  dream  jx'rjdcxrd  them.  (7) 
wherefore  .  .  day  ?  Joseph's  sympathy  speedily  aroused ;  not 
rendered  unfeeling  by  injustice.  (8)  interpreter,  diviner, 
astrologer,  do  .  .  God  ?  «  he  would  lead  their  mind  away  from 
the  human  to  the  Divine  revealer  of  secrets. 

Sadnci-f  (v.  7). — "WTierefore,"  ete.  Here  is — I.  Irrepressible 
sadness  betraying  itself .  II.  Sympathy  with  sadness  expressing  e x c e  1  many 
itself.  III.  The  remover  of  sadness  declared.  IV.  Sadness  I  others ;  it  is 
proved  to  be  without  reason  to  the  innocent;  and  less  than  it  { P^^^^^^"' *°g^"',^J^ 
should  be  to  the  guilty.  i  that  is  to  excel 

The  jihiloxophji  of  advrrsity. — It  was  a  high  speech  of  Seneca  j  ourselves ;  it  ia 
(after  the  manner  of  Stoics),  that  the  good  things  which  belong  P'^^^*"^'  *»  ^°^- 
to  prosperity  are  to  be  wished,  but  the  good  things  that  belong  to  "u^  *°n8ts,"  be- 
adversity  are  to  be  admired  :  "  Bona  veram  secuiularuin  t^^aJiZ/a,  c»u*e     that     m 
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Pharaoh's 
butler  and 
baker 


'■Let  no  man 
think  lightly  ot 
good,  saying  in 
his  heart,  it  will 
not  benefit  me. 
Even  by  the 
falling  of  water- 
drops  a  water- 
pot  is  filled;  the 
wise  man  be- 
comes full  of 
good,  evgn  if  ho 
gather  it  little  by 
MitXe."— Buddha. 

J.  Saurin,  Disc. 
Hist.,  i.  455 ;  also 
ibtd.Diss.i'0;Dr. 
Jiitto,  D.  B.  I.  i. 
386. 

"  Goodness  docB 
not  more  cer- 
tainly make  men 
happy,  than  hap- 
piness makes 
them  good.  We 
must  distinguish 
between  felicity 
and  prosperity ; 
for  prosperity 
leads  often  to 
ambition,  and 
ambition  to  dis- 
appointment;  the 
course  is  then 
over,  the  wheel 
turns  round  but 
once  ;  while  the 
reaction  of 
goodness  and 
happiness  is 
pe  rp  e  t  ual."— 
Landor. 

they  are 
perplexed 
"With  dreams 

a  Ge.  xli.  IGjDa. 
ii.  28. 

"  It  IS  plea.sant 
to  be  virtuous 
and  good,  be- 
cause that  is  to 
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victory :  it  is 
ploamiiit  to  coiu- 
mauil  our  ap- 
petifiM  anil  pas- 
sionn,  and  to 
kfpp  them  in 
iluo  order  >vithin 
the  bounds  of 
reason  and  reli- 
gion, because 
this  is  empire." 
—TilloUon. 
"A  (rood  deed  ia 
never  lost ;  ho 
who  sows  cour- 
tesy reaps  friend- 
ship, and  he  who 
plants  kindness 
gathers  love; 
pleasure  bestow- 
ed upon  a  grate- 
ful mind  was 
never  sterile,  bat 
generally  grati- 
tude begets  re- 
ward."—iy<M(7. 

"Adversity  has 
the  effect  of 
eliciting  talents, 
which  in  pros- 
perous circum- 
stances, would 
have  lain  dor- 
mant."— Horace. 

b  Lord  Bacon. 

the  butler 
relates  his 
dream 

"Ask  the  man 
of  adversity  how 
other  men  act 
towards  him : 
ask  those  others 
how  he  acts 
towards  them. 
Adversity  is  the 
true  touchstone 
of  merit  in  both; 
happy  if  it  does 
not  produce  the 
dishonesty  of 
meanness  in  one, 
and  that  of  inso- 
lence and  pride 
in  the  other." — 
Ld.  OrevUle. 


adrrr.ian/m  mirab'i/ia."  Certainly,  if  miracles  be  the  command 
over  nature,  they  apj^ar  most  in  adversity.  It  is  yet  a  liif^her 
speech  of  his  than  the  other  (much  too  high  for  a  heathen),  '•  It 
'  is  true  greatness  to  have  in  one  the  frailty  of  a  man  and  the 
;  security  of  a  God."  "  Vrrc  magnum  hahcra  fragilitatcm  hDminis, 
I  sccvr'itafrm  I)n."  Tlii.s  would  have  done  better  in  poesy,  where 
I  tran.scendencies  are  more  allowed :  and  the  poets,  indeed,  have 
been  busy  with  it ;  for  it  is,  in  effect,  that  strange  thing  which 
i  is  figured  in  that  strange  fiction  of  the  ancient  poets,  which 
j  seemeth  not  to  be  without  mystery ;  nay,  and  to  have  some 
I  approach  to  the  state  of  a  Christian  :  "  That  Hercules,  when  he 
went  to  unbind  Prometheus  (by  whom  human  nature  is  repre- 
sente<l)  sailed  the  length  of  the  great  ocean  in  an  earthen  pot  or 
:  pitcher,  lively  describing  Christian  resolution,  that  saileth  in  the 
I  frail  bark  of  the  flesh  through  the  waves  of  the  world."  But  to 
speak  in  a  mean,  the  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance,  the  virtue 
\  of  adversity  is  fortitude,  which  in  morals  is  the  more  heroical 
I  virtue.  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament :  ad- 
:  versity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which  carrieth  the  greater 
I  benediction,  and  the  clearer  revelation  of  God's  favour.  Yet, 
j  even  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  Da\'id"s  harp,  you 
shall  hear  as  many  hearse-like  airs  as  caroLs :  and  the  pencil  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured  more  in  describing  the  affliction  of 
Job  than  the  felicities  of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is  not  without 
many  fears  and  distaste :  and  adversity  is  not  without  comforts 
and  hopes.  We  see  in  needle-works  and  embroideries,  it  is  more 
pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground, 
than  to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a  lightsome 
ground  :  judge,  therefore,  of  the  pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the 
pleasure  of  the  eye.* 

9^11.  (9)  vine,  art  of  wine-making  kno-n-n  in  Egypt  from 
time  of  pyramids.  (10)  and.  .  .  branches,  ttc,  the  wonder  was 
that  the  vine  budded  and  ])roduccd  ripe  fruit  so  rapidly.  (11) 
and  .  .  hand,  rtc.  I  was  cup-bearer  once  more.  I  .  .  cup,  the 
wine  also  rapidly  made,  gave  .  .  hand,  sign  of  restoration  to 
royal  favour, 

Tlie  line  in  Egypt. — Herodotus  says  that  the  culture  of  the 
vine  was  unknown  in  Egypt.  But  he  was  certainly  mistaken  ; 
for  every  kind  of  evidence  concurs  to  confirm  the  statement  of 
Scripture.  Indeed,  other  ancient  writers  even  .say  that  the 
Egyi^tians  claimed  for  their  Osiris  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
who  cultivated  the  vine,  and  extracted  wine  from  its  fruit ;  and 
Athenajus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  specify  dis- 
tricts in  which  it  was  grown.  Mo<lem  ti'avellers  still  find  the 
vine  cultivated  in  some  places  ;  and  vine-branches,  laden  with 
ripe  grapes,  are  among  the  ornaments  of  ancient  Egy])tian  archi- 
tecture. Egyptian  paintings  also  have  been  fotmd  representing 
a  Kitto  i  ^^  vintage,  with  men  occupied  in  pressing  the  ripe  fruit.     It  is, 

nevertheless,  true  that  the  soil  of  Egypt  is  not  generally  f avour- 
f).  10,  11.  //.able  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
aimer,  A  Ser.,  throve  well  except  in  some  more  elevated  spots.  The  quantity 
4io.  (1G64.)  Qf  ^-ine  afforded  by  the  vines  of  Egypt  was  so  small  that  wine 

was  never,  as  iii  Greece,  a  comrriCn  dri.r;k.<» 


iJt'Set^  it       ^"-8-15.   (12)  are,«  ,  , 

a  Ke.  1.  -.'0,  ivii.  short  space  would  prove  the  tiutn  or  otnerwiso  of  the  interpreta- 


thev  signifv.     (1.3)  yet .  .  days,  a 
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tion.  lift  .  .  head,*  restoration  of  joy,  honour.  ?tc.  (14 )  think 
.  .  thee,  lit.  remember  me  with  thee,  mention '^  .  .  Pharaoh, 
as  a  wise  man  able  to  interpret  dreams,  bring  .  .  house,  i.e. 
cause  me  to  be  brought  out.  (15)  indeed  .  .  away,  //Y.  stealing. 
I  was  stolen  .  .  the  Hebrews,  so,  by  faith,  he  calls  Canaan. 
here,  in  Egypt,  done  .  .  dungeon,''  nothing  deserving  of 
such  a  punishment. 

Traces  of  God  in  prison. — I.  Divine  light.  II.  Holy  love.  III. 
Divine  monitions.  IV.  Hope  of  deliverance.  God's  fjorrrniiient 
in,  its  great  issues. — Consider  His  government  of — I.  The  smallest 
things.  II.  The  proudest  events.  III.  The  most  fallible  judg- 
ments of  men.  IV.  The  darkest  prisons.  V.  The  nightly  life. 
VI.  Hopes  and  fears  in  human  need.« 

Lifting  vp  the  head. — The  ancients,  in  keeping  their  reckon- 
ings or  accounts  of  time,  or  their  list  of  domestic  officers  or 
servants,  made  use  of  tables  with  holes  bored  in  them,  in  which 
they  i^ut  a  sort  of  pegs,  or  nails  with  broad  heads,  exhibiting  the 
particulars,  either  number  or  name,  or  whatever  it  was.  These 
nails  or  pegs  the  Jews  call  heads,  and  the  sockets  of  the  heads 
they  call  iases.  The  meaning  therefore  of  Pharaoh's  lifting  up 
his  head  is,  that  Pharaoh  would  take  out  the  peg,  which  had  the 
cup-bearer's  name  on  the  top  of  it,  to  read  it,  i.e.  would  sit  in 
judgment,  and  make  examination  into  his  accounts  ;  for  it  seems 
very  probable  that  both  he  and  the  baker  had  been  either  sus- 
pected or  accused  of  having  cheated  the  king,  and  that,  when 
their  accounts  M^ere  examined  and  cast  up,  the  one  was  acquitted, 
while  the  other  was  found  guilty.  And  though  Joseph  uses  the 
same  expression  in  both  cases,  yet  we  may  observe  that,  speaking 
to  the  baker,  he  adds,  that  Pliaraoh  shall  lift  vjj  thg  head  from, 
off  thee  i.e.  shall  order  thy  name  to  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  his 
servants,  by  taking  thy  jieg  out  of  the  socket./ 

16 — 19.  (16)  good,  favoura'Dle  to  the  dreamer,  three  .  . 
head,  baskets  of  white  bread,  or  baskets  full  of  holes,  or  baskets 
of  peeled  osiers.  (17)  all  .  .  Pharaoh,  lit.  food  for  Pharaoh, 
the  work  of  the  baker,  birds  .  .  head,  (comp.  the  wine  in  one 
case  handed  to  the  king,  in  the  other  his  bakemeats  caught 
away).  (18)  are,  see  v.  12.  (19)  lift  .  .  head,  ill.  by  the  bake- 
meats lifted  off  thy  head,  birds  .  .  thee,  thou  shalt  be  denied 
the  rites  of  sepulture. 

Birds  carrying  off  food. — That  which  seems  a  strange  incident 
to  us  is  a.  very  common  one  in  such  countries  as  Egypt,  where 
the  air  teems  with  animal  life.  It  may  be  doiibted  whether,  in 
this  case,  the  birds  were  kites,  which  make  nothing  of  carrying 
off  large  joints  wholesale,  or  lesser  birds,  which  were  content  to 
pick  away  what  they  could  not  carry  off.  We  incline  to  the 
former  supposition,  as  we  observe,  from  the  mural  paintings,  that 
the  Egyptians  had  not  much  taste  for  made  dishes,  but  had  their 
tables  supplied  chiefly  with  joints  and  large  birds  (such  as  geese) 
dressed  whole,  and  very  convenient,  therefore,  for  kites  to  carry 
off.  Their  doing  this  is  a  matter  of  constant  occurrence,  and  it 
is  still  a  common  complaint  that  such  a  man  has  lost  his  dinner 
from  its  having  been  seized  and  carried  off  by  a  kite,  as  he  bore 
it  upon  his  head,  or  even  in  his  hands,  in  the  open  air.  Those 
who  have  read  The  Thmtsand  and  One  Nights — and  who 
has  not .' — will  remember  some  instances  of  this.  There  is,  for 
exariiple,  the  case  of  Cogia  Hassan  Alhabbal,  which  is  no  doubt 
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9,  10;    Lu.  x.xiL 

19. 

6  Ps.  iii.  3;    Je. 

lii.  .SI. 

c  Jos.  ii.  12  ;  1  Co. 

vii  21. 

rf  1  Ve.  iii.  17. 

"  It  is  only  j^eat 
souls  tliat  know 
liow  mucli  glory 
there  is  in  being 
gooiX." -Sophocles. 

"  Good-nature  is 
that  benevolent 
and  amiable 
temper  of  mind 
which  disposes 
us  to  feel  the 
misfortunes  and 
enjoy  the  happi- 
ness of  others, 
and,  consequent- 
ly, pushes  us  on 
to  promote  the 
latter  and  pre- 
vent the  former; 
and  that  without 
any  abstract  con- 
templation on 
the  beauty  of 
virtue,  and  with- 
out the  allure- 
ments or  terrors 
of  religion." — 
Fielding, 
e  Lange. 
f  Stackhouse. 

the  baker's 
dream  and 
its    interpre- 
tation 


"It  is  when  our 
budding  hopes 
are  nipped  be- 
yond recovery  by 
some  rough 
wind,  that  we 
are  the  most 
disposed  to  pic- 
ture to  ourselves 
what  fi  0  w  e  r  s 
they  might  have 
borne  if  they 
had  flourished." 
— Dickeus. 


"  The  setting  of 
a  great  hope  is 
like  the  setting 
of  the  sun.  The 
brightness  of  our 
life  is  gone, 
shadows  of  the 
evening     fall 
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arounrl  us,  nnrl 
flio  world  ."^epnis 
but  a  dim  reflec- 
tion itself,  —  a 
t>ro:>der  sh.adow. 
We  look  forward 
into  the  cominp 
lonely  nicht ;  the 
soul  withdraws 
itself.  The  stars 
arise,  and  the 
night  is  holy." — 
Long/elloir. 

«  Dr.  Kilto. 


Pharaoh's 
birthday 

n  Jfa.  xiT.  C ; 
jrk.  vi.  21. 

b  JIa.  XXV.  10. 

c  Job  xix.  14 ; 
Ps.  xxxi.  12  ;Am. 
vi.  C. 

d  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 
"  Verily,  I  swear, 
it  is  better  to  be 
born  lowly,  and 
r  an  g  e  with 
liainble  livers  in 
content,  than  to 
lie  j'erked  up  in 
aglistering  grief, 
and  wear  a 
golden  sorrow." 
— .S'A«  kespea  re. 

"Every  anniver- 
sarj'  of  a  birth- 
day is  the  dispel- 
ling of  a  dream." 
— Zschokke. 

"  I  am  satisfied 
that  we  are  less 
convinced  by 
what  we  hear 
than  by  what  we 
see."^UerodolUi. 
e  Jiuberls. 


Pharaoh's 
dreams 

the  first 
dream 

a  Cows,  A.-S., 
ciitia.  gcu  of  ry, 
pi.  of  cu,  oow  ; 
hcot.jkye. 


such  as  the  writer  of  the  tale  kuew  to  have  often  occurred.  "I 
went  to  the  shamble.s,  and  bouf^ht  something  for  supper.  As 
I  was  carrying  the  meat  I  ha<l  bought  home  in  my  hand,  a 
famished  kit«  flew  upon  me,  and  would  have  taken  away  my 
meat,  if  I  had  not  held  it  very  fast ;  but  the  faster  I  held  the 
meat,  the  more  the  bird  struggled  to  get  it.  drawing  me  some- 
times on  one  side,  sometimes  on  another,  but  v/ould  not  quit  the 
prize,  till  unfortunately,  in  mj-  efforts,  my  turban  fell  to  the 
ground  ;  the  kite  immediately  let  go  its  hold,  and  seizing  the 
turban  before  I  could  pick  it  up,  flew  away  with  it."  Two 
friends  to  whom  he  told  this,  felt  no  surprise  at  the  attack  on 
the  meat,  but  were  astonished  that  the  bird  made  off  with  the 
turban.  One  said,  "  What  have  kites  to  do  with  turbans  ?  They 
only  seek  for  something  to  satisfy  their  hunger."'  But  the  other 
thought  even  this  part  of  the  affair  probable,  and  "  told  a  great 
many  as  surprising  stories  of  kites,  some  of  which  he  affirmed 
that  he  knew  to  be  true.''" 

20—23.  (20)  birthday,"  note  also  another  birthday,  made 
servants,*  commemorative  of  the  event  :  also  token  of  royal 
favour,  lifted  .  .  servants,  to  serve  as  an  encouragement  and 
a  warning  to  the  rest.  (21 )  restored,  etc..  his  character  vindi- 
cated. (22)  hanged,  cfc.  his  crime  having  prob.  been  proved. 
(23)  butler  .  .  him,''  yet  God  qtiickened  his  memory  at  the  right 
time. 

Ingratitude  of  Pharaoh's  biitlrr  (r.  23). — We  observe — I.  That 
gratitude  is  but  a  feeble  principle  in  the  human  mind.  Corrupt 
practices  are  too  strong  in  the  heart — ambition,  pride,  covetous- 
ness.  envy,  wrath,  revenge,  hope,  and  fear.  II.  That  its  opera- 
tions are  rather  weakened  than  promoted  by  prosperity.  III. 
That  the  want  of  it  is  hateful  in  proportion  to  the  obligations 
conferred  upon  us.'^ 

liirthdaijx  in  the  East. — The  king  "  gave  a  feast  unto  his  ser- 
vants." Great  men  give  an  entertainment  to  their  domestics  on 
the  first  day  of  jjloughing,  when  the,v  all  come  together  in  their 
master's  hou.se,  and  have  great  enjoyment.  His  pleasure  consists 
chiefly  in  hearing  himself  praisetl.  The  guests  refer  to  feats  of 
former  days,  when  the  host  was  young,  when  he  was  shaved  for 
the  fir.tt  time,  when  he  put  on  the  ear-rings,  or  when  he  was 
married.  They  talk  over  the  events  of  those  days,  and  refer  to 
the  exploits  of  their  master.  He  listens  with  delight,  and  lives 
his  youthful  days  again.  Should  there  be  anything  which  his 
servants  formerly  did  that  is  worthy  of  being  referred  to,  they 
too  are  reminded  of  it,  and  they  feel  themselves  highly  honoured 
by  euch  attention.' 


CHATTER    THE    FOBTY-TIRST. 

1—4.  (1)  end  .  .  years,  i.e.  fr.  the  time  that  Joseph  was  put 
into,  or  the  butler  taken  out  of.  prison,  river,  the  Nile.  (2) 
kine,"  the  cow  sacred  to  Isis  or  Athor.  the  Venus  Genetris  of 
Egypt,  meadow,  /(/.  among  the  sedge,  or  in  the  reed-grass,  or 
rank  grass,  by  the  river  side.  (3)  seven  .  .  river,  7wte.  the  river 
associated  both  ^^^th  plenty  and  famine,  stood  .  .  river,  but 
the  first  seven  had  eaten  up  the  grats.     (4)  and  .  .  kine,  ueing 
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"  Animals  of  the 
buffalo  kind  in 
hot  countries 
seem  ahuost  am- 
phibious ;  tliey 
ilehght  to  stand 
for  hours  iu  tlie 
water,  with  their 
bodies  immersed, 
except  the  head." 
—Kitto. 


"Dr.         Royle 

thinks  that  the 
word  translated 
meadow  is  a 
|)lant,  perhaps 
the  cj/pe/-us  escn- 
lenlus,  or  some 
species  of  pauui- 
cum,  wh.  forms 
excellent  pasture 
in  warm  coun- 
tries." 


b  A.    W.    I'cmie, 
B.A. 


without  food.  ',/d..kine,  the  great  wonder  of  the  dream, 
awoke,  ]ierplexed,  wondering'. 

I'haraoh  dvramiuf]  (vv.  1 — 7). — Consider — I.  The  physical 
causes  of  dreams.  Thoughts  during  the  day  ;  various  states  of 
health.  II.  The  moral  significance  attached  to  them  in  ancient 
times.  They  were  often  the  medium  by  which  God  communi- 
cated with  man,  and  hence  remarkable  dreams  were  regarded  in 
the  light  of  Divine  revelations.  III.  The  lessons  we  may  gather 
from  these  dreams  of  Pharaoh.  From  them  note — 1.  The  pro- 
vidential care  of  God  towards  men  ;  2.  The  means  He  uses  to 
advance  His  faithful  servant's  estate.  Josei^'s  prosperity  begins 
with  Pharaoh's  sleeping  thoughts.* 

The  Jtine  coming  out  of  the  river. — I  couldn't  understand 
Pharaoh's  other  dream  respecting  the  fat  and  lean  cattle  which 
he  said  he  saw  "  come  up  out  of  the  river  .  .  .  and  they  fed  in 
a  meadow."  The  figure,  or  things  dreamt,  seemed  contrary  to 
nature.  But  in  going  along  the  Nile,  the  puzzle  Avas  solved  in  the 
following  manner  : — Being  seated  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  I 
heard  the  Arabs  belonging  to  the  vessel  shouting  and  making 
a  great  noise  ;  then  the  steam  whistle  sent  forth  its  shrillest 
shriek,  and,  as  the  engineers  were  English,  I  heard  the  familiar 
words,  "  Ease  her,"  and  shortly  afterwards,  "  Stop  her."  Wonder- 
ing what  was  amiss,  I  went  to  the  front,  and  saw  from  twenty 
to  thirty  black  knobs  sticking  out  of  the  water,  nearly  as  large 
as  the  crown  of  a  hat.  When  the  vessel  got  closer  to  them 
they  began  to  rise  and  assume  the  form  of  buffaloes  which  had 
gone  into  the  river  with  the  double  object  of  cooling  their  bodies 
and  freeing  themselves  from  their  great  tormentors,  the  flies  of 
Egj-pt.  When  first  seen  there  was  nothing  visible  but  the  noses 
of  these  animals  ;  but  when  they  raised  their  bodies  they  moved 
very  leisurely  to  the  bank,  and  walked  out  into  the  meadow,  in 
the  same  way  as  seen  by  Pharaoh  in  his  dream."^  ' 

5 — 7.  (5)  seven  .  .  stalk,  prob.  the  triticum  eo)iqwftttvm,  or 
Egyptian  wheat.  ((">)  east  wind,  prob.  tho  S.E.  wind,  or 
chamsin,  wh.  blows  fr.  Arabia,  sprung  .  .  them,  prob.  fr.  the 
same  stalk.  (7)  thin  .  .  ears,  the  thin  ears  absorbing  the  others 
without  increasing  in  bulk,  behold  .  .  dream,  which  dwelt  in 
his  memory  and  perplexed  his  mind. 

J?ajju?iti/  of  thought  hi  dreaming. — A  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance, and  an  important  point  of  analogy,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  mental  operations  arc  perfomicd, 
or  rather,  with  which  the  material  changes  on  which  the  ideas 
depend  are  excited  in  the  hemispherical  ganglia.  It  would  appear 
as  if  a  whole  series  of  acts,  that  would  really  occupy  a  long  lapse 
of  time,  pass  ideally  through  the  mind  in  one  instant.  We  have 
in  dreams  no  true  perception  of  the  lapse  of  time — a  strange  pro- 
perty of  mind  !  for  if  such  be  also  its  property  when  entered  into 
the  eternal  disembodied  state,  time  will  appear  to  us  eternity. 
The  relations  of  space  as  well  as  of  time  are  also  annihilated  :  so 
that  while  almost  an  eternity  is  compressed  into  a  moment,  in- 
finite sjjace  is  traversed  more  swiftly  than  by  real  thought." 

8 — 13.  (8)  troubled,"  smitten  as  with  a  hammer  :  stunned. ,  ■,         j^  - 
magicians,  sacred   scribes  :    professed   interpreters   of   hidden  |  remembered 
things,     and  .  .  Pharaoh,''  God,   the   only  revealer  of  secrets.  !  by  the  butler 
(9)  faults,    (])  forgetfulness   of  Joseph;    (2)  offence  against   a  Job  vii.  13,  li 


c  Jleiicock. 


See  Dr.  Kilto, 
Royal  Dreams, 
dr.,  in  Daih/Bibl. 
Illus.,  i.  -111. 


the  second 
di'eam. 

"  The  south-east 
wind,  here  called 
the  east  wind, 
blowing  in  March 
and  April,  is  one 
of  the  most  in- 
jurious winds, 
and  of  longest 
continuance, 
while  the  shelter 
that  Egypt  has 
from  it,  by  means 
01  the  Mokatten 
chain  of  luoun- 
tains  is  onl}-  par- 
tial., and  by  no 
no  means  e.x- 
teuds  to  the 
whole  country." 
— JJavernkk. 

a  Dr.  F.  Wimlotc. 
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b  Is.  xxlx.  14. 

"  I  have  only  to 
take  np  tlii^,  or 
thi-s  to  flood  my 
brain  with  me- 
mories." —  ilde. 
Deluzy. 

"  Memory  can 
Klean,  but  can 
never  renew.  It 
brings  ua  joys 
faint  as  is  the 
perfume  of  the 
flowers,  f.ided 
and  dried,  of  the 
the  summer  that 
is  gone." — Beech- 


"  A  scent,  a  note 
of  music,  a  voice 
long       unheard,  ! 
the     stirring    of ' 
the      summeri 
breeze,      may 
startle    us    witli 
the     sudden    re- 
vival of  long-for- 
gotten    feelings  \ 
and  thoughts." — 
Tal/ourd. 
V.  8.     /.   C.  Die- 
teric,  A  ntiqu  Hates, 
126. 

c  JBibl.  Treas. 


Joseph  is 
sent  for 


aSNESIS. 
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a  Ps.  ciiii. 
S.  ii.  8. 

b  Ps.  XXT.  14. 

c  Da.  ii.  20;  Ac. 
iii.  12  ;  2  Co.  iii. 
6 ;  Da.  ii.  22,  iv.  2. 

" '  On  the  monu- 
ments, when  it 
was  intended  to 
convey  the  idea 
of  a  man  of  low 
condition,  or  a 
slovenly  person, 
the  artists  repre- 
senteil  him  with 
a  beard '  ( Wil- 
kinson, iii.  357 ; 
lltnfjslaibenj,  p. 
30).  Joseph, 
therefore,  wlien 
about  to  appear 
before  Pharaoh, 
was  careful  to 
adapt  himself  to  j 
the  manners  of  \ 
the  Egyptians."  j 
— Sjpk.  t'omm. 


Pharaoh,  day,  time  Divinely  cnosen  •  memory  Divinely  prompted. 
(Id,  1 1 )  Tho  butler  rehearses  the  prison  Incident.  (12j  Hebrew, 
the  faith  of  Jo.scph  prevented  him  ft.  being  ashamed  of  a  name 
that  was  despised  in  Egypt.  (13;  restored,  i.e.  predicted  the 
restoration,  etc. 

The  revicmbraiwe  of  sin  (v.  9). — I  find  in  these  words — I.  The 
recognition  of  the  true  moral  character  of  a  past  act.  We  are 
reminded  here — 1.  ITiat  injury  to  man — whether  in  the  form  of 
omission  or  commi.-^ion — is  a  sin  against  God  ;  2.  That  the  for- 
getting of  this  principle  results  in  people  sometimes  thinking 
they  have  nothing,  or  very  little,  to  repent  of.  II.  The  confes- 
sion of  a  sin.  1.  The  lateness  of  the  confes.sion  ;  resulting  from 
(1)  Forgetfulness  ;  (2)  Fear;  (3)  Ignorance.  2.  The  confession, 
though  late,  was  honest  and  full.  III.  The  causes  that  led  to  this 
confession  being  made — "  this  day."  Why  this  day  ?  1.  An  over- 
ruling i^rovidence  so  ordered  it  ;  2.  The  law  of  tho  association  of 
ideas  :  Pharaoh's  dream  reminded  the  butler  of  his  own. 

Egyptian  magicians. — The  two  designations  probably  apply  to 
the  same  class  of  persons.  They  were  called  "scribes,"  and  had 
their  Egyptian  names  from  the  styles  or  writing  implements 
they  carried.  Belonging  also  to  the  priestly  class,  they  occupied 
themselves  with  the  sacred  arts  and  sciences  of  their  nation, 
being  concerned  in  hieroglyijhic  writings,  astrology,  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams,  foretelling  of  events,  and,  lastly,  magic. 
But,  as  Delitzsch  observes,  they  all  failed  to  interpret  Pharaoh's 
vision,  although  they  might  have  found  a  clue  to  it  even  in  their 
own  religious  symbols  ;  for  the  cow  was  the  symbol  of  Isis,  the 
goddess  of  the  all-sustaining  earth,  and  represented  the  earth, 
agriculture,  and  food.  And,  moreover,  the  Nile,  through  its 
periodical  inundations,  was  the  souce  of  the  fertility  of  Egypt.' 

14—16.  (U";  they  .  .  hastily,"  lit.  caused  him  to  run. 
shaved,  a  Hebrew  adopting  Egyjitian  customs  :  no  sacrifice 
of  principle  involved,  and  .  .  raiment,  Joseph  in  no  hurry  : 
unruffled  calmness  :  not  unduly  elated,  and  .  .  Pharaoh, 
having  fitted  himself  for  the  king's  presence.  (15)  that .  .  it,* 
lit.  thou  wilt  hear  a  dream  to  interpret  it,  i.e.  the  interpretation 
was  to  Joseph  as  easy  as  the  hearing.  (16)  it  .  .  me,"^  modesty 
of  Joseph  comp.  with  presumption  of  astrologers.  God,  whom 
Joseph  never  forgets,  give  .  .  peace,  a  clear  interi)retation 
that  shalt  restore  Pharaoh's  peace  of  mind. 

Joacph  ithaving  him.^elf. — Carefully  considered,  this  is  one  of 
many  passages  in  which  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  narrative  is 
attested  by  an  incidental  and  slight  allusion  to  remarkable 
customs,  which  no  mere  inventor  would  think  of  noticing,  or 
notice  without  explaining.  Shaving  was  a  remarkable  custom 
of  the  Egyptians,  in  which  they  were  distinguished  from  other 
Oriental  nations,  who  carefully  cherished  the  beard,  and  regarded 
the  loss  of  it  as  a  deep  disgrace.  This  was  the  feeling  of  the 
Hebrews  ;  but  here  Joseph  shaves  himself  in  conformity  with  an 
Egyptian  usage,  of  which  this  passage  convcj's  the  earliest  inti- 
mation, but  which  is  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  subsequent 
accounts  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  but  by  the  ancient  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  male  figure  is  usually 
beardless.  It  is  true  that  in  sculpture  some  heads  have  a  curious 
rectangular  beard,  or  rather  beard  case,  attached  to  the  chin  ; 
but  this  Is  proved  to  be  an  artificial  appendage  by  the  same  head 
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being  represented  sometimes  with  and  at  other  times  without  it ; 

and  still  more  by  the  appearance  of  a  ))and  which  passes  along 

the  jawa,  and  attaches  it  to  the  cap  on  the  head,  or  to  the  hair. ; 

It  is  concluded  that  this  appendage  was  never  actually  worn,  but ,  '^  ^''-  •^'"''• 

was  used  in  sculptm-e  to  indicate  the  male  character."* 

17—24.  (17,  18)  See  w.  1—4.  (19)  such  ..  badness,' 
where  he  must  have  seen  many  bad  ones.  (20)  See  v.  4.  (21) 
it  .  .  them,  etc,  ill.  so  with  some  men  who  are  not  benefited  by 
the  best  food— mental,  spiritual.  (22,  23)  See  w.  5 — 7.  (24) 
but .  .  me,  not  fearing  the  Lord,  His  secret  was  not  with  them. 
Thr  dreams  of  Pliaraoh. — Introduction  : — The  dreams — (1) 
Were  formed  of  elements  with  which  the  dreamer  was  some- 
what familiar  ;  (2)  Were  a  Divine  communication  to  the  mind 
of  a  heathen  ;  (3)  Brought  trouble  into  the  heart  of  a  monarch  ; 
(4)  Could  only  be  interpreted  by  a  devout  Theist.  Notice,  as 
suggested  by  these  dreams — I.  The  revolution  of  providence. 
"  Seven  years  of  plenty,"  followed  by  "  seven  years  of  famine." 
Change — 1.  Promotes  our  spiritual  discipline  ;  2.  Reminds  us  of 
Gods  activity ;  3.  Inspires  us  with  a  feeling  of  our  dependence 
upon  Him.  4.  Gives  a  meaning  to  the  Bible.  II.  The  advan- 
tages of  wisdom.  Jo.seph"s  wisdom — 1.  Invested  him  with  a 
chastened  humility  of  soul  ;  2.  Enabled  him  to  solve  the  distress- 
ing inquiries  of  the  monarch  ;  3.  Exalted  him  to  supremacy  in 
the  kingdom.  III.  The  duty  of  rulers.  They  should  be — 1. 
Philanthropic;  2.  Forecasting;  3.  Economical.  Learn: — (1) 
How  great  is  the  Governor  of  the  world  ;  (2)  How  worthless  the 
world  is  without  religion  ;  (3)  How  important  it  is  to  be  in 
fellowship  with  the  great  God." 
Fantasies  of  dreams. — 

Still  when  the  golden  sun  withdraws  his  beams, 
And  drowsy  night  invades  the  weary  world, 
Forth  flies  the  god  of  dreams,  fantastic  Morpheus, 
Ten  thousand  mimic  phantoms  fleet  around  him, 
Subtle  as  air,  and  various  in  their  natui-es  ; 
Each  has  ten  thousand  thousand  diff'rent  forms, 
In  which  they  dance  confused  before  the  sleeper, 
WTiile  the  vain  god  laughs  to  behold  what  pain 
Imaginary  evils  give  mankind.* 


Pharaoh 
relates  his 
dreams  to 
Joseph 

"To  make  any- 
thing very  ter- 
rible, obscurity 
seems,  in  gener- 
al, to  be  neces- 
pary.  When  we 
know  the  full 
extent  of  any 
danger,  whea 
we  can  accus- 
tom our  eye  to 
it,  a  great  (leal  of 
the  apprehension 
van  1  s  h  e  b."  — 
Burke. 

"  Generally  he 
perceived  inmen 

1  of  devout  sim- 
plicity this   opi- 

'  nion :  that  the 
secrets  of  nature 
were  the  secrets 
of  God,— pait  of 
that  glory  into 
which  man  is 
not  to  press  too 
boldly." — Bacon. 

a  Dr.  Kitlo. 


25 — 28.  (2.5)  the  .  .  one,  i.e.  one  in  puiiwrt.  God  .  .  do," 
the  dream  a  picture  of  Divine  Providence.  (2(j)  are,  see  xl.  12. 
(28)  this,  etc.,  i.e.  I  have  told  Pharaoh  the  Divine  purpose  only. 

Merry  of  God  to  heathen  j^eople  (v.  28). — I.  This  is  seen  in  that 
He  left  not  Himself  without  a  witness  among  them  (Ac.  xiv.  7 ) 
as  prophsti  (Jonah,  Daniel),  dreams  (Pilate's  wife,  and  here 
Pharaoh).  IT.  Mercy  to  the  heathen  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
His  own  people.  As  now,  a  famine  is  revealed  to  forward  the 
cause  of  Israel  (historical  ills.). 

Dreaming. — About  the  age  of  fourteen  I  was  almost  every 
night  unhappy  in  my  sleep  from  frightful  dreams.  Sometimes 
hanging  over  a  frightful  precipice,  and  just  ready  to  drop 
down ;  sometimes  pursued  for  my  life,  and  stopped  by  a 
wall,  or  a  sudden  loss  of  all  strength  ;  sometimes  ready  to 
be  devoured  by  a  wild  beast.  How  long  I  was  plagued  with 
such  dreams  I  do  not  now  recollect.  I  believe  it  was  for 
a  year  or  two  ai  least ;    and  I  think  they  had  not  quite  left 


Joseph 
interprets 
the  dreams 

a  Ee.  iv.  1. 
"  One  might  aa 
well  attempt  to 
calculate  mathe- 
matically the 
contingent  forms 
of  the  tinkling 
bits  of  glass  in  a 
kaleidoscope  as 
to  look  through 
the  lube  of  the 
future  and  fore- 
toll  its  pattern."' 
— Bcecher. 
"  Futurity  is  im- 
pregnable  to 
mortal  ken :  no 
prayer     pierces 
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through  hoa- 
veti's  nilaman- 
t  i  n  0  walls. 
Whothor  the 
birds  lly  right 
or  loft,  whatever 
be  I  he  aspect  of 
the  stars;  the 
book  of  nature 
is  a  maze, 
dreams  ate  a  lie, 
nnd  every  sign  a 
f  a  1  seho  od." — 
Hchiller. 

"  Ood  will  not 
fiuffer  man  to 
have  the  know- 
lodge  of  things 
to  come;  for  if 
he  had  presci- 
ence of  his  pros- 
perity, ho  would 
be  careless ;  and, 
tnderstaiiding  of 
his  adversity,  he 
would  be  scnse- 
1  ess." — A  ug US- 
tine. 
b  T.  Jieid. 


the  famine 
predicted 

a  Go.  xlvii.  13. 
h  Nu.  xxiii.  i9; 
Is.  xlvi.  lU;  1  Ki. 
xl.  9 ;  Job.  xxxiil. 
14;  Ps.  Ixii.  11. 
"One  month  in 
the  school  of 
afBiction  will 
teach  thee  more 
than  the  great 
precepts  of  Aris- 
totle in  seven 
years ;  for  thou 
canst  never 
juilge  lightly  of 
human  affairs 
unless  thou  hast 
first  felt  the 
blows  and  found 
Out  the  deceits 
of  fortune."  — 
t'uU0\ 

"  Adversity  has 
the  effect  of 
eliciting  talents 
which,  in  pros- 
perous crcum- 
stances,  would 
have  lain  dor- 
mant."—//orace. 

c  Milton. 

Joseph's 
advice  to 
Pharaoh 


me  before  I  was  Bixteen.  In  those  days  I  was  much  piven  to 
"  castle-building  ;"  and  in  my  evening  solitary  walk,  which  was 
generally  all  tho  exercise  I  took,  my  thoughts  would  hurry  me 
into  some  active  scene,  where  I  generally  acquitted  myself  much 
to  my  own  satisfaction  ;  and  in  these  scenes  of  imag-ination  I 
jierformcd  many  a  gallant  exploit.  At  the  same  time,  in  my 
dreams  I  found  myself  the  most  arrant  coward  that  ever  was. 
Not  only  my  courage,  but  my  strength  f  ailetl  me  in  evei7  danger ; 
and  I  oft(>n  rose  from'  my  bed  in  the  morning  in  such  a  panic, 
that  it  took  some  time  to  get  the  better  of  it.  I  wished  very 
much  to  get  rid  of  these  unea,sy  dreams,  vt'hich  not  only  made  me 
very  unhappy  in  sleep,  but  often  left  disagreeable  impressions  on 
my  mind  for  some  part  of  the  following  day.  I  thought  it  was 
worth  trying  whether  it  was  possible  to  recollect  that  it  was  all  a 
dream,  and  that  I  was  in  no  real  danger.  I  often  went  to  sleep 
with  my  mind  as  strongly  impressed  as  I  could  with  this  thought, 
that  I  never  in  my  lifetime  was  in  anj'  real  danger,  and  that 
every  fright  I  had  ^\■as  a  cbream.  Af t*r  many  fruitless  endeavours 
to  recollect  this  when  the  danger  appeared,  I  efEected  it  at  la.st, 
and  have  often,  when  I  was  sliding  over  a  precipice  into  the 
abyss,  recdlected  that  it  wa.s  all  a  dream,  and  boldly  jmnped  down. 
I  The  effect  of  this  commonly  was,  that  I  immediately  awoke.  But 
!  I  awoke  cabn  and  intrepid,  which  I  thought  a  great  acciuisition. 
After  this,  my  dreams  were  never  uneasy,  and  in  a  short  time  I 
dreamed  not  at  all.     During  all  this  time  I  was  in  perfect  health.* 

29 — 32.  (20)  plenty  .  .  Egypt,  the  largest  corn-producing 
country  in  the  world  at  that  time.  (30)  all  .  .  forgotten,  as 
past  benefits  are  forgotten  in  present  sorrow,  and  .  .  land,"  i.e. 
the  people  of  the  land.  (31)  grievous,  lit.  very-  heavy  ;  yet 
Egypt  was  oft.  called  the  granary  of  the  world.  (32)  doubled 
.  .  established,*  repetitions  in  Scripture  suggestive  of  confirma- 
tion of  facts  stated. 

Pre.'ifnt  trouble  obliterathiff  the  memory  of  jmut  mercy  (v.  30). — 
I.  In  the  case  before  us.  Care  and  hunger  in  time  of  famine 
induced  forgetfulness  of  previous  plenty.  II.  So  in  their 
troubles  men  forget  their  happy  past.  Jacob  had  had  some 
bright  seasons,  yet  called  his  days  few  and  evil. 
The  nature  of  dreams. — 

Know  that  in  the  soul 
Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve  ; 
Reason  as  chief  :  among  these  Fancy  next 
Her  otBce  holds  :  of  all  external  things 
^^^lich  the  five  watchful  senses  represent, 
She  forms  imaginations,  airy  shapes. 
\Vhich  Reason,  joining  or  disjoining,  frames 
All  what  we  affinn,  or  what  deny,  and  call. 
Our  knowledge  or  o])inion  :  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  where  natirre  rests. 
Oft  in  her  absence  mimic  Fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her  :  but  misjoining  shapes. 
Wild  work  produces  oft.  and  most  in  dreams  ; 
111  matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late.' 

33—36.  (33)  now,  etc.,  Joseph,  taught  of  God,  advises 
Pharaoh,  man,  whom  Pharaoh  was  to  choose,  while  God  guided 
the  king,     discreet,  cte.,  suitable  hi;man  qualities,  fitting  iu- 
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'■  Taxing  is  an 
easy  business. 
Any  projector 
can  contrive  new 


struments  of  Divine  Proviclenco.  set  .  .  Egypt,  a  responsible 
oflBcial  rather  than  an  irresponsible  and  divided  council.  (34) 
him  .  .  land,  i.r.  Pharaoh's  viceroy  to  appoint  overseers,  take, 
purchase,  fifth  part,  in  addition  to  usual  revenue,  wh.  was 
prob.  a  tenth,  in  .  .  years,  i.e.  year  by  year.  (35)  hand,  autho-,  . 
rity.  and  ..  cities,  as  fortified  granaries,  safe  fr.  clamorous  i  jj'JJ^gfg''""^  ^^^ 
and  hungiy  mobs.  (36)  food  .  .  store,  prudential  forethought!  to  the  old;  but  is 
an  evidence  of  trust  in  Providence.  it  altogether  wise 

Self-imj)osed  taxes.— '^  Friends,"  says  Ke,  "  the  taxes  are  indeed  ^^^^^^^^  ""  °y^^l 
very  heavy;  and,  if  those  laid  on  by  the  government  were  the  imposiiions  than 
only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might  more  easily  discharge  them  •  ■  the  patience  of 
but  we  have  many  others,  and  much  more  grievous  to  some  oi  11'°®^  "'^"*^,®^ 
us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idleness,  three  times  as  i  ourie. 
much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by  our  folly ;  and  I 
from  these  taxes  the  commissioners  cannot  ease  or  deliver  us  by!  n-^^'u'^'/^'"!'!.'?! 
allowing  an  abatement.  However,  let  us  hearken  to  good  advice,  -  '■  '  '-  ' 
and  something  may  be  done  for  us  ;  '  God  helps  them  that  helps 
themselves,'  as  jjoor  Richard  says."" 

Legend  if  the  derll  and  the  tax. — A  large  sum  of  money  having 
been  collected  by  Edward,  king  and  saint,  for  the  tribute  called 
Danegelt,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  palace,  and  the  king  was  called 
to  see  it.  At  the  sight  thereof,  he  started  back,  exclaiming,  that 
he  beheld  a  demon  dancing  upon  the  money,  and  rejoicing. 
Thereupon,  he  commanded  that  the  gold  should  be  restored  to  its 
owners,  and  released  his  subjects  from  that  grievous  tribute.'' 

37 — 40.  (37)  good,   suitable  to  the  occasion,     eyes,  judg- 
ment, opinion.    (38)  can  .  .  is,  his  equal,  not  to  say  his  superior. 
in  .  .  is,"  wh.  made  Joseph  what  he  was.     (39)  God  .  .  this, 
the  king  acknowledges  the  soivrce  of  Joseph's  wisdom,     there  .  .jixixiv.  ii. 
art,  God  being  the  special  Teacher  of  no  other.     (40)  house,  Ljoj,   xxij. 
affairs,     unto  .  .  ruled,''  lit.  at  thy  m-outh  shall  all  my  people  c/.  i  s.  x.  i 
kiss,  i.e.  in  token  of  reverence,  submission,  obedience,     only  . .  Ki-  xix.  18;  Ps. 
thou,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  kingly  office.  "'   " 

Jii.\-ej}h's  exaltation  (vv.   39.  40). — Look  at  his  exaltation — I. 
As  considered  in  itself.     Grounded  in  his  destiny, 
by  his  innocent  sufferings  and  his  good  account. 

God's  grace  and  wdsdom  as  a  Divine  miracle  in  His  most  special  j  ,','j,'jj,y,p°  ^^^^^, 
providence.     Its  principal  object  the  preservation  of  Israel  and 
of  many  nations.     Its  further  object.  Israel's  education  in  Egypt. 
Its  imperishable  aim  the  glory  of  God.  and  the  edification  of  the 


rSp.  Mant.  ii.  21 ; 
and  ii.  1. 

a  Dr.  Franklin, 
b  Mrs.  Jameion 


Joseph  is 
made 
viceroy  of 
Egypt 

a  Nu.  xxvii.  18; 
Job.  xxxii.  8; 
Pr.     il.     6;      P3. 


27; 
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"The  wonder  is 
not      that      the 


Accomplished  world  is  so  easi- 
Carried  out  by  j  ly  governed,  but 


number  of  per- 
sona will  suffice 
for  the  purpose. 
There  are   dead 


people'of  God  by  means  of  the  fundamental  principle.— through  «'«  fhts  in  poll- 


humiliation  to  exaltation. 


.  ...al  and  legisla- 
II.  In  its  typical  significance  :  the  seal  tive  bodies  as  in 


of  Israel's  guidance  in  Egypt,  of  the  guidance  of  all  the  faithful, 
of  the  guidance  of  Christ  as  the  model  of  our  Divine  instruction.'" 
'The  kis.'!  of  ohedienee. — ''  Alluding,"  says  Wilkinson.  "  to  the 
edict  granting  official  power  to  Joseph,  to  be  issued  in  the 
form  of  a  firman,  as  in  all  Oriental  countries  ;  and  all  who 
should  receive  that  order  would  kiss  it,  according  to  the  usual 
eastern  mode  of  acknowledging  obedience  and  respect  for  the 
sovereign."  The  Hon.  Robert  Curzon,  in  his  Visit  to  the  Mona- 
steries of  the  Levant,  remarks  on  that  of  Somopetra  : — '"Except 
Dionysion,  this  was  the  only  monastery  where  the  aejoumenos 
(head)  kissed  the  letter  of  the  patriarch  and  laid  it  upon  his 
forehead  ;  the  sign  of  reverence  and  obedience  which  is,  or  ought;  '''^^.''*'  P"'  *'  , 
to  be,  observed  with  the  firmans  of  the  Sultan  and  other  Oriental'll/;^';  /.y®^^^  ' 
potentates."  |c/ii«^e. 


lockF,  and  hun- 
dreds answer 
as  pulleys  who 
would  never  do 
for  politicians." 
— Himms. 
'•  The  Egyptians, 
on  taking  any- 
thing from  the 
hand  of  a  supe- 
rior, or  that  is 
seut  from  him, 
kiss  it ;  and,  as 
the    highest    re- 
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a  Ps.  cv.  21,  22.     | 

h  Est.  hi.  19;  Da.  I 
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tOap.  xli.  41—40. 


e  Acc.  to  Origin 
and  Jerome  "  na- 
tive EKVptian," 
wh.  would  sig.  a 
proclamation  of 
naturaliaation. 

d  Acc.  to  Coptic. 
"a    revealer    of 
secrets ; "  aoc.  to  i 
Geseniui.      "  su.s- 
tainerofthcagp;"  j 
acc.    to    Vulgate. 
"  the  saviour  of  I 
the  world  ;"prob. 
the  true  meaning 
is,  "  the  food  of  j 
the  living."  j 

e  Jer.  xliii.  13. 

"Honours  soften 
fatigue  It  i.s 
easier  riding  in  a 
gilded  and  em- 
bossed saddle. 
Atlas,  while  he 
sustains  the : 
world  upon  his 
shoulders,  is 
himselfsu.<t  I'Tied  \ 
by  the  admira- 
tion his  feat 
excites." — Bovee. 

f  C.  Simeon.  M.A. 

g  Dr.  IlucJianan. 

Joseph 
pathers  the 
corn 

n  "In  the  tomb 
of  Amenemhe,  at 
Beni  Hassan, 
there  is  a  paint, 
ing  of  a  great 
Rtorehou«e,  be- 
fore the  door  of 
which  lies  a  large 
heap  of  grain 
already  winni>w- 
ed.  Near  tiy 
stands  the  bushel 
with  which  it  i'< 
measured,  and 
ice     registrar 


41—45.  (41)  sat,"  lit.  I  have  Biven.  i.r.  established.  (42) 
ring,''  slg-net-ring',  special  symbol  of  authority,  linen,  i.r.  the 
lyssus  or  fine  linen  of  Egy])t :  the  priestly  dress,  chain,  to 
denote  distinction  :  mark  of  royal  favour.  (4.3)  second  .  .  had, 
next  to  the  royal  chariot  in  sjilendour.  bow  .  .  knee,'  irph. 
ahrn'h.  meaning'  of  word  not  known  :  scf  marg.  A.  V.  (41)  lift 
.  .  foot,  prov.  expres.i.=complcte  .subjection.  (45)  Zaphnath- 
paaneah''  ( ri-nnlrr  (if  mijxtrr'tr.t).  Asenath  (xhr  Is  of  Xi'tth,  the 
Egyptian  Minerva).  Potipherah  (f/rrw/^/  tn  Hn.  i.e.  the  sun). 
On,  Heliopolis  {the  c\ty  of  ihr  .<//»)  or  Bethshemesh.'  on  E.  Vtank 
of  N^ile,  few  ms.  N.  of  Memphis  ;  a  red  granite  obelisk  still  marks 
the  site. 

Josrph's  advancement  (t.  41). — Observe — I.  That  we  can  be  in 
no  state,  however  desperate,  from  whence  God  cannot  speedily 
deliver  us.  JI.  That  God  is  never  at  a  loss  for  means  whereby  to 
effect  His  gracious  pixrposes.  III.  That  we  are  never  in  a  fairer 
way  for  exaltation  to  happiness  than  when  we  are  w-aiting  God's 
time,  and  suffering  His  will.  Learn— 1.  To  submit  with  cheer- 
fulness to  all  the  dispensations  of  providence  ;  2.  To  be  thankful 
to  God  for  the  governors  whom  He  has  been  pleased  to  set  over  us  ; 
3.  To  be  thankful,  above  all.  for  our  adorable  Emmanuel.'' 

Heliopolis. — Six  or  seven  miles  from  Cairo,  the  eye  lights  on 
the  spot  where  stood  of  old  that  On  or  Heliopolis.  the  far-famed 
city  of  the  sun,  the  daughter  of  whose  high-priest  became  the 
wife  of  Joseph.  Some  traces  of  the  temple  still  remain.  There 
is  a  pool  of  water,  with  a  few  willows  weeping  over  it — that  pool 
was  the  spring,  or  fountain  of  the  sun.  There  is  a  solitary 
obelisk  rising  amid  ruins,  and  surrounded  by  garden  shrubs  that 
have  been  growing  wild  for  ages.  That  obelisk,  and  another,  the 
base  of  Avhich  alone  remains,  confronted  the  ancient  temple  of 
On  ;  and  there  it  has  stood  for  well-nigh  four  thousand  years.  It 
was  there  when  Abraham  came  down  into  Egy^)t  to  escape  the 
famine  that  desolated  Canaan.  It  may  have  been  beneath  its 
shallow  that  Joseph  first  beheld  his  future  M-ife  Asenath.  Often 
must  Moses  have  stood  beside  it.  .  .  .  Herodotus  makes  mention  of 
its  existence  ;  so  that  it  was  alreatly  old  before  any  other  history 
than  that  which  the  Bible  contains  had  yet  been  ^\Titten.  Plato, 
the  greatest  of  the  sages  of  ancient  Greece,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
see  it.  It  has  survived  the  dynasties  of  the  Pharaohs,  the 
Ptolemies,  and  the  Csesars,  and  bids  fair  to  survive  that  of  the 
Mohammeds  too.f 

46  —  49.  (40)  was  .  .  old,  having  now  been  thirteen  years  in 
Eg^-pt.  went  .  .  Egypt,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  office. 
(47)  handfuls,"  i.e.  in  great  abundance.  (4S)  food  .  .  same, 
that  there  might  not  be  far  to  carry  it.  and  for  convenience 
of  distribution.  (49)  for  .  .  number,  the  quantity  exceeded  the 
power  of  Egyptian  computation. 

The  younff  minister  of  .^t ate  (v.  4fi). — I.  His  rise  to  power.  1. 
Without  influence  or  friends  ;  2.  Through  trial :  3.  By  force  of 
character :  4.  By  the  blessing  of  God.  II.  His  administration. 
1 .  For  the  time  apparently  oppressive  :  heavy  taxation ;  2. 
For  the  ultimate  advantage  of  all.  III.  His  title.  "  the  preserver 
of  life."     Compare  with  iK)wer.  nile.  and  title  of  Chri.st. 

The  fertility  of  Efjypt. — This  I  witnessed.  I  plucked  up  at 
random  a  few  stalks  out  of  the  thick  corn-fields.  We  counted  the 
number  of  stalks,  which  sprouted  from  single  grains  of  seed, 
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carefully  pulling  to  pieces  each  root,  in  order  to  see  that  it  was 
but  one  plant.  The  first  had  seven  stalks  ;  the  next  three  ;  the 
next  nine  ;  then  eighteen ;  then  fourteen.  Each  stalk  would 
bear  an  ear.* 

50 — 52.  (")())  two  .  .  came,   i.e.   during  the  yrs.  of  plenty. 
(51)  Manasseh  {earning  to  forget)  :  he  forgot"^  his  sorrow,  but 
prob.   rememljered   Canaan.     (52)   Ephraim    {doubly  fruitful). 
for  .  .  affliction,  the  season  of  affliction  oft.  the  time  of  spiritual ' 
fruitfulness. 

Manas.seli  (v.  51). — "  God  hath  made  me  to  forget " — I.  All  the 
hati'ed  of  my  brethren,  and  their  treacheiy  towards  me.  II.  All 
the  consequences  of  that  hatred — my  selling  for  a  slave,  my 
imprisonment  without  cause.  III.  All  the  sorrow  and  toil  that  I 
have  ever  endured.  Ephraim  (v.  52). — '"  God  hath  caused  me  to 
be  fruitful "'  in — I.  Wealth.  My  riches  are  boundless.  II. 
Honom-  and  dignity.  I  am  second  in  the  land.  III.  Wisdom. 
IV.  The  esteem  of  those  around  me.  I  have  saved  them  through  i 
the  help  of  God.*  1 

3fanas.teh. — The  explanation  is  given  in  the  name  which  \ 
Joseph  gave  to  his  son  Manasseh,  i.e.  forgetting  ;  "  For  God,"  j 
Baith  he,  '•  hath  made  me  to  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  my  father's! 
house."  Joseph's  conduct  was  not  unfilial.  The  naming  of  his 
son  shows  that  his  father's  home  was  not  forgotten  ;  and  while  he 
retained  that  true  and  earnest  love,  which  by-and-by  was  to  be  i 
exhibited,  he  acquiesced  in  the  Divine  will,  and  was  content  to 
wait  God's  time  to  be  delivered  from  this  long  silence,  just  as  he 
had  waited  God's  time  to  deliver  him  from  prison. "= 

53—57.  (5.3)  ended,  times  of  pro.sperity  intermittent.  (5-i) 
and  .  .  lands,"  they  had  no  Joseph  to  instruct  them,  but  .  . 
bread,  through  the  "  preserver  of  life."  (55)  people  .  .  bread, 
so  men  in  soul-famine  cry  to  the  great  King  for  mercy,  go  .  .  do, 
Jesus  our  Teacher  and  Savioui*.  (56)  all  .  .  earth,  i.e.  the 
knoMTi  world.  Joseph  .  .  Egyptians,' ill.  Jesus  dispenses  the 
bread  of  life.  (57)  all  .  .  corn,  hunger  drove  men  fr.  great 
distances  and  through  many  difficulties  :  Canaan  amongst  these 
countries. 

Ugi/ptiau,  granaries. — Egypt  was  noted  for  its  superabundant 
harvest,  but  the  people  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
storing  up  the  surplus  produce  until  taught  the  lesson  by  Joseph, 
in  anticipation  of  the  seven  years  of  famine.  Of  the  labours 
rendered  by  him  in  collecting  the  produce  of  the  country  during 
the  years  of  plenty  we  may  form  a  clear  idea  from  the  many 
representations  given  us  of  the  vast  granaries  in  which  com  was 
stored.  These  granaries  appear  to  have  been  erected  apart  from 
the  house,  and  enclosed  within  a  separate  wall.  Some  of  them 
had  vaulted  roofs,  which  were  filled  through  an  aperture  near  the 
top,  to  which  the  men  ascended  by  steps,  and  the  grain,  when 
wanted,  was  taken  out  from  a  door  at  the  base.  Several  of  this 
kind  exist  at  old  Cairo,  the  erection  of  which  tradition  ascribes  to 
Joseph.  The  lesson  taught  the  Egyptians  seems  to  have  been 
learned  by  the  Romans,  who  formed  granaries  in  seasons  of  plenty 
to  secure  food  for  the  poorer  citizens,  and  all  who  wanted  it  were 
provided  with  com  from  these  reservoirs,  in  necessitous  times,  at 
the  expense  of  the  treasury.  There  were  120  such  storehouses  in 
Rome.     Even  in  our  country,  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  twelve  new 
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who  takes  the 
account.' ' — Kit  to, 
b  Joxceit. 

birth  of 
Manasseh 
and  Ephraim 
a  Job  xi.  16. 

"  The  domestic 
relations  precede 
and,  in  our  pre- 
sent existence, 
are  worth  more 
than  all  our  other 
social  ties.  They 
give  the  first 
throb  to  the  heart 
and  unseal  the 
deep  fountains  of 
its  love.  Home 
isthechiefschool 
of  human  virtue. 
Its  responsibili- 
ties, joys,  sor- 
rows, smiles, 
tears,  hopes,  and 
solicitudes  form 
the  chief  interest 
of  human  life." — 
Channing. 
bU.A.  Stoddard, 
c  Bibl.  Slud. 

the  famine 
begins 

a  "  In  the  year  of 
the  Hejira  444, 
a  famine  took 
place  ill  Egjpt 
on  account  of  a 
deficiency  in  the 
increase  of  tho 
Nile,  which  at 
the  same  time 
extended  over 
Syria,  and  even 
to  Bagdad,"  — 
Killo. 

V.  55— 57.  A.  Ro- 
berts, M.A,  S.S. 
on  Histories  of 
Sa-ipture,  174. 

Although    the 

area     of    Egypt 

capable  of  culti- 

1  vation    is    about 

1G,00U     sq.     ms. 

I  only,  or  ab.  half 

I  the  area  of  Ire- 

l  land.    E.  was  in 

[  anc.  times  one  of 

I  the  granaries  of 

the    world.    See 

note      on     Acts 

,  xivii.  5 — 8. 
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the  sons  of 
Jacob  sent 
to  buy  corn 

a  "  Youth  13  one 
while  witless. 
iiTidthcr  while 
shiftless ;  as  at 
feasts  so  at  other 
meetings,  o  1  d 
men  should  be 
vowels,  young 
men  mutes,  or 
almost  but  semi- 
vowels."— Trapp. 
cf.  Job  ixxii.  7. 

6  Ge.  xlvi.  21. 

"Themoreweak- 
ness,  the  moio 
falsehood; 
strength  goes 
/rtraight;  every 
cannon-ball  that 
has  in  it  hollows 
and  holes  goes 
crooked.  Weak- 
lings must  lie." — 
RiclUer. 

"Fear  hath  the 
common  fault 
of  a  justice  of 
peace,  and  is 
apt  to  conclude 
hastily  from 
every  slight  cir- 
cumstance, with- 
out examining 
the  evidence  on 
both  Bides."  — 
Fielding. 

c  Dt:  Boyd. 

they  are 
recognised 
by  Joseph 

a  Ge.  ixxvii.  7. 

b  Pr.  xviii.  19. 

c  C.  II.  Spurgeon. 

"  The  Orientals 
bring  their  fore- 
head to  the 
ground,  and  be- 
fore resuming  an 
erect  position, 
either  kiss  the 
earth  or  the  feet 
or  border  of  the 
garment  of  the 
king   or   prince. 


granaries  wore  built  at  Bridewell,  in  which  C.OOO  (juarters  of  corn 
were  storctl,  to  prevent  the  nudden  deame.ss  of  this  article  arising 
from  tlie  very  rapid  increase  of  population.* 


CILiPTEE  THE  FORTY-SECOND. 

1 — 4,  (1)  why  .  .  another?"  1.  Look.s  of  vacuity,  they  had 
nothing  to  sugg-est ;  2.  And  of  fear,  they  mu.st  have  heard  of 
^ojpt-  (2)  heard,  fr.  passing  caravans  :  he  had  prob.  al.so  seen 
his  neighbours  departing,  corn,  /if.  a  breaking,  i.r.  a  breaking 
of  hunger.  {'^)  went  .  .  Egypt,  and  to  fulfil  the  dream.  (4) 
Benjamin,  now  a  man,  and  a  father.*  brother,  they  are 
called  Joseph's  brethren  not  Jacob's  sons  :  Josejih  now  being  the 
central  person  in  the  history,  lest  .  .  him,  twenty  yrs.  had  not 
obliterated  the  memoiy  of  Joseph. 

Corn  in  Kgi/pt  (v.  2). — Here  we  are  reminded — I.  That  Divine 
relief  often  comes  from  unexpected  quarters.  II.  That  as  Joseph 
was  sent  to  Egypt — as  he  said,  "to  preserve  life'" — so  Jesu.s, 
of  whom  he  was  an  eminent  type  was  ordainetl  to  be  the  w^orld'a 
Saviour,  and  the  dispenser  of  .spiritual  life.  III.  That  as  Jo.seph 
had  to  be  applied  to  by  the  people  individually,  that  the'"  wants 
might  be  met ;  so.  if  we  would  have  our  .spiritual  wants  supplied, 
we  must  go  personally  to  Christ.  IV.  That  just  as  Joseph — the 
brother  they  had  so  cruelly  ^\Tonged — was  the  only  one  in  the 
world  who  could  help  them  ;  so  this  Saviour,  whom  we  have  in 
the  old  time  despised  and  rejected,  or  whom  we  have  treated  with 
indifference,  is  the  only  being  iu  the  universe  to  whom  we  can  go 
in  our  soul's  extremity. 

Cowardly  fear. — The  very  worst  thing  you  can  do  is  to  lock  the 
closet  door  when  you  think  probably  there  is  a  skeleton  within. 
Fling  it  wide  open  :  search  with  a  paraffine  lamp  into  every 
comer.  A  hundred  to  one.  there  is  no  .skeleton  there  at  all.  But 
from  youth  to  age  we  must  be  battling  with  the  dastardly 
tendency  to  walk  away  from  the  white  donkey  in  the  shadow, 
which  we  ought  to  walk  up  to.  I  have  seen  a  little  child,  who 
had  cut  her  finger,  entreat  that  it  might  just  be  tied  up,  without 
ever  being  looked  at :  .she  was  afraid  to  look  at  it.  But  when  it 
was  looked  at,  and  Avashcd  and  sorted,  she  saw  how  little  a  thing 
it  was  for  all  the  blood  that  came  from  it ;  and  about  nine- 
tenths  of  her  fear  fled  away.'' 

5—8.  (."))  among  ..  came,  fr.  Canaan  and  elsewhere.  (6) 
bowed  .  .  earth,"  the  dream  fulfilled.  (7)  spake  .  .  them,* 
lit.  sjiake  hard  things  with  them,  said,  to  te.st  their  pienitence. 
(8)  Joseph  .  .  brethren,  prob.  he  was  expecting  tliem.  but  .  . 
him,  they  did  not  recognise  the  Heb.  shepherd  in  the  Egyptian 
prince. 

Joxrph  hncK  his  brethren,  but  they  knem  not  him  (v.  8).— From 
the  text,  consider — I.  Our  heavenly  Joseph's  knowledge  of  us. 
This  was  most  blessedly  perfect  long  before  we  had  a  being  in  the 
world.  He  never  mistook  His  cho.scn.  but  always  beheld  them  as 
objects  of  His  infinite  affection.  II.  Our  ignorance  of  our  royal 
brother.  Out  of  this  ignorance  grew  a  host  of  sins.  We  withheld 
our  hearts  from  Him ;  we  mistrusted  Him  :  and  we  rebelled 
against  Him.  We  have  but  begun  to  study  Him ;  but  He 
knoweth  us  altogetlier."' 
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Recognition. — That  identity  of  persons,  and  recognition  after 
death  are  indeed  facts,  may  be  clearly  comprehended  also  from 
the  definite  and  distinctive  position  of  man  in  the  sight  of  God. 
"  Fear  not,  I  have  redeemed  thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  thy 
name  "  (Isa.  xliii.  1).  "I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the 
book  of  life,  but  I  will  confess  his  name  before  My  Father 
and  before  His  angels"  (Rev.  iii.  .5).  St.  Paul  speaks  of  those 
whose  names  are  in  the  book  of  life  ;  and  St.  James  of  those 
whose  names  are  not  in  the  book  of  life.  And  numerous  other 
passages  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  the  Christian  especially 
will  stand  before  God  in  heaven  as  personally  and  as  iudi\idually 
known  and  distinguishable  from  his  fellow-beings  as  he  now 
stands  before  God  and  man  on  earth.  The  deduction  is  obvious  ; 
where  individuality  exists,  recognition  is  a  necessary  consequence. 
If,  with  our  present  limited  faculties,  men  know  each  other  after 
long  absence,  and  change  from  youth  to  age.  is  it  possible  that 
redeemed  man,  with  the  enlarged  perceptions  of  a  higher 
existence,  can  fail  to  recognise  the  earthly  friends  who  were  the 
faithful  solace  of  their  life's  pilgrimage  ?'' 

9 — 13.  (9)  remembered  .  .  them,  he  had  never  forgotten, 
but  now  sees  their  fulfilment,  ye  .  .  come,  to  take  advantage  of 
its  defenceless  state.  (10)  lord  .  .  servants,  what  terms  for 
brethren  to  use.  (11)  we,  etc.,  not  likely  that  one  man  would 
allow  ten  of  his  sons  to  undertake  the  perilous  duties  of  spies. 
(12)  and,  etc.,  he  professes  not  to  be  convinced,  to  lead  to  further 
explanations.  (1,3)  youngest  .  .  father,  they  might  have  added, 
He  will  not  trust  him  with  us.  and  .  .  not,  implying  that  he 
was  dead,  as  prob.  they  believed  him  to  be. 

The  memory  of  sin. — A  rich  landlord  once  cruelly  oppressed  a 
poor  widow.  Her  son,  a  little  boy  of  eight  years,  saw  it.  He 
afterwards  became  a  painter,  and  painted  a  life-likeness  of  the 
dark  scene.  Years  afterwards  he  placed  it  where  the  man  saw  it ; 
he  turned  i^ale,  trembled  in  every  joint,  and  offered  any  sum  to 
purchase  it  that  he  might  put  it  out  of  sight.  Thus  there  is  an 
invisible  painter  drawing  on  the  canvas  of  the  soul  a  life-likeness 
reflecting  correctly  all  the  passions  and  actions  of  our  spiritual 
history  on  earth.  Eternity  will  reveal  them  to  every  man.  We 
must  meet  our  earth-life  again. 

14 — 16.  (14)  Joseph  .  .  them,  he  professes  not  to  believe 
they  are  the  sons  of  one  man.  (15)  proved,  tried  tested,  by  .  . 
Pharaoh."  a  strong  asseveration.*  except  .  .  hither,  he  would 
assure  himself  of  the  safety  of  Benjamin.  (16)  send  .  .  you, 
leaving  them  to  select  the  messenger  :  whom  he  would  perceive 
to  be  the  son  in  whom  the  father  had  most  confidence. 

Joxeph  and  his  brethren  (on  v.  14 — 24). — Consider  some  of  the 
leading  ideas  suggested  by  these  verses. — I.  The  unfailing  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Divine  word.  Joseph's  brethren  bow  before  him. 
II.  The  reproaching  power  of  a  guilty  conscience.  III.  The 
unerring  certainty  of  the  punishment  of  sin.  IV.  The  suspicion 
that  always  attaches  to  men  who  have  sinned  greatly,  whether 
they  be  guilty  or  not.    V.  The  merciful  love  of  injured  virtue.^ 

By  the  life  of  Pharaoh. — Extraordinary  as  the  kind  of  oath 
which  Joseph  made  use  of  may  appear  to  us,  it  still  continues  in 
the  East.  Mr.  Hanway  says,  the  most  sacred  oath  among  the 
Persians  is  '•  by  the  king's  head  ; "  and  among  other  instances  of 
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before  whom 
they  are  allowed 
to  appear."  — 
Kitto. 

"  Were  we  to 
fake  as  much 
pains  to  be  what 
we  ought  to  be 
as  we  do  to  dis- 
guise what  we 
really  are,  we 
might  appear 
lil£e  ourselves 
without  being  at 
the  trouble  of 
any  disguise  at 
all."  —  La  Roche- 
foucauld. 

d  W.  ilerry. 


Joseph 
charges 
them  with 
being-  spies 

•'  Meujory  is  the 
primary  and  fun- 
damental power, 
without  which 
there  could  be 
no  other  intellec- 
tual operation." 
— Johnson. 
"  Memory,  like 
books  which  re- 
i  main  a  long  time 
I  shut  up  in  the 
I  dust,  needs  to  be 
j  opened  from 
I  time  to  time;  it 
1  is  necessary,  so 
to  speak,  to  open 
i  its  leaves,  that  it 
j  may  be  ready  in 
I  time  of  need.'" — 
1  Seneca. 

, Joseph 
\  demands 
proof  of  their 
I  honesty 
i  a  Jas.  V.  12. 

j  6  "  Had  he  said, 
j '  As  the  Lord 
[  Uveth.'his  speech 
I  would  have  be- 
trayed him."— 
!  Bush. 

j  c  W.  S.  Bailey. 

"If  we  have  need 
of  a  strong  will 
in  order  to  do 
good,  it  la  more 
necessary  still 
for  us  in  order 
not  to  do  evil  ; 
[  from    which    it 
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often  results  that 
fho  most  inoilpst 
life  is  that  whore 
the  force  of  will 
is  most  exer- 
cised."— Count 
Moli. 

r.  11—14.  J.  11. 
Ournei/.U.A.,SS. 
on  O.f.  nut.,  83. 

d  Burder. 

he  orders 
that  one 
shall  remain 
as  hostag'e 

a  "  I  should  have 
handled  them 
more  roughly." 
^Luther. 


b  Le.     XXV. 
Ne.  V.  15. 


43; 


"  Be  stirring  as 
the  time,  he  fire 
with  tire,  threats 
en  the  threat- 
ener,  and  out- 
face the  brow  of 
bragging  horror: 
80  shall  inferior 
eyes,  that  bor- 
row their  beha- 
viours from  the 
great,  grow  great 
by  your  example 
and  put  on  the 
dauntless  spirit 
of  resolution." — 
iSliakespeare. 


Simeon  is 
chosen 
a  Job    xxxvi.    8, 
9;  Nu.  xxxii.  23;  j 
Hos.  V.  15. 
b  Pr.  xxviii.  1"—  | 
xxi.  13;   Ma.  vii. 
2;  Jas.  ii.  13. 
e  Qe.  ix.  6;  Pr.ix. 
12. 

rf  C.  Simeon. M. A. 
"  He  who  is  con- 
scious of  secret 
and  dark  de- 
signs, which,  if 
known.  would 
blast  him,  is  per- 
petually shrink- 
ing and  dodging 
from  public  ob- 
servation, and  is 
afraid   of    all 


it  we  read  in  the  travels  of  tlie  ambassadors,  that ''  there  were 
but  sixty  horses  for  ninoty-foiir  iiersons.  The  vwhemander  (or 
conductor)  swors  hf/  the  Jitad  of  the  king,  (which  is  the  greatest 
oath  amon^  the  Persians),  that  lie  could  not  possibly  find  any 
more."  And  Thevenofc  say.s,  ■•  his  subject.s  never  look  upon  him 
but  with  fear  and  trembling ;  and  they  have  such  respect  for  him, 
and  pay  so  blind  an  obedience  to  all  his  orders,  that  how  unjust 
soever  his  commands  might  be,  they  perform  them,  though 
against  the  law  both  of  God  and  nature.  Nay.  if  they  swear  by 
fhr  khiff'.i  hi  ad,  their  oath  is  more  authentic,  and  of  greater  credit, 
than  if  they  swore  by  all  that  is  mo.st  sacred  in  heaven  and  upon 
earth."  "i 

17 — 20.  (17)  together,  mercy  in  midst  of  judgment,  for 
companionship,  ward  .  .  days,"  to  promote  repentance  ;  and 
reflection.  (18)  Joseph  .  .  day,  he  A-isite  them  in  pri.'^on.  for  .  . 
God,*"  and  will  therefore  be  merciful  :  his  fear  of  God  sjjared 
them:  their  lack  of  it  sacrificed  him.  (V.<)  go.  .houses,  his 
thoughtful  care  of  their  families.  (20)  so  .  .  verified,  they  may 
have  wondered  how  he  should  know  him  to  be  their  brother, 
and  .  .  so,  i.e.  they  agreed  to  do  so. 

Th^  effect  of  mercy. — A  .soldier  in  our  army  heard  of  the  severe 
sickness  of  his  wife.  He  applied  for  leave  of  absence,  but  was 
refused.  He  left  the  army  ;  but.  before  he  got  away,  was  re- 
taken, and  brought  in  as  a  deserter.  He  was  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  summoned  before  the  commanding  officer  to  receive  his 
sentence.  He  entered  the  tent,  saluted,  and  stood  perfectly  un- 
i  moved  while  the  officer  read  his  fearful  doom. — "  To  be  shot  to 
1  death  with  musketry  on  the  next  Friday."'  Not  a  muscle  of  his 
1  face  twitched,  not  a  limb  quivered.  "  I  deserve  it.  sir."  he  replied 
I  respectfully  :  "  I  deserted  from  my  flag.  Is  that  all.  sir? "" — "No," 
;  replied  the  officer  :  '•  I  have  .something  else  for  you ; "'  and,  taking 
1  another  paper,  he  read  aloud  the  doomed  man's  pardon.  Ihe 
j  undaunted  spirit  which  severity  had  failed  to  move  was  comijletely 
broken  down  by  clemency.  He  dropped  to  the  ground,  shaking, 
sobbing,  and  overcome ;  and,  being  restored  to  his  regiment, 
j  proved  him.self  grateful  for  the  mercy  shown  him,  and  was  soon 
promoted  for  good  conduct. 

21 — 24.  (21)  we  .  .  brother,"  they  see  in  this  the  hand  of 
a  retributive  providence,  saw  .  .  hear,  this  presents  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  scene  by  the  pifs  mouth,  therefore  .  .  us,''  and 
is  no  more  than  we  deserve.  (22)  spake  .  .  hear  ?  (xee  xxxvii. 
21,  22).  therefore  .  .  required,'^  by  a  God  of  justice.  (23) 
knew  .  .  them,  they  adchessed  each  other  in  Hebrew,  for  .  . 
interpreter,  as  if  he  knew  not  their  language.  (24)  Simeon 
.  .  eyes,  passing  over  Reuben  who  had  sought  to  save  him,  and 
I  taking  the  next  eldest. 

The  potver  of  comcimce  (v.  21 ). — We  shall  show — I.  The  general 
office  of  conscience.  It  is  given  by  God.  to  operate  a-s — ] .  A  guide  ; 
I  2.  A  judge.  II.  Its  in.sensibility  when  dormant — 1 .  Wonderful  was 
■  its  insensibility  in  the  sons  of  Jacob.  Look  at  their  conspiracy 
against  Joseph,  their  deception  of  Jacob  :  2.  Yet  this  is  in  reality 
what  we  may  see  in  ourselves,  and  in  all  around  us.  Behold  the 
profane,  the  sensual,  the  worldly,  the  self-righteous,  the  pro- 
fes.«ors  of  religion.  III.  Its  jjower.  when  awake.  1.  Some,  it 
inspires  only  with  terror  ;  2.  On  others,  it  operates  with  a  more 
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genial  influence ;  3.  On  all,  its  testimony  is  as  the  voice  of  God 
Himself.    Advice — (1)  Seek  to  maintain  a  good  conscience  before 
God  ;  (2)  Do  not,  however,  rest  too  confidently  in  testimonies  of  1 
its  approbation  ;  (8)  Look  forward  to  the  future  judgment.''  i 

Conscience  rerlen-inrj. — WTien  it  comes  night,  and  the  streets  i 
are  empty,  and  the  lights  are  out,  and  the  business  and  the  1 
driving  and  gaiety  are  over,  and  the  pall  of  sleep  is  drawn  over  j 
the  senses,  and  the  reason  and  the  Avill  arc  no  longer  on  the  j 
watch,  then  conscience  comes  out  solemnly,  and  walks  about  in  j 
the  silent  chambers  of  the  soul,  and  makes  her  survey  and  her  | 
comments ;  and  sometimes  sits  down  and  sternly  reads  the  records  j 
of  a  life  that  the  waking  man  would  never  look  into,  and  the ! 
catalogue  of  crimes  that  are  gathering  for  the  judgment.  And  | 
as  conscience  reads  and  reads  aloud,  and  soliloquises,  you  may  \ 
hear  the  still  small  deep  echo  of  her  voice  reverberated  through  I 
the  soul's  most  secret  imveiled  recesses.  Imagination  walks ! 
tremblingly  behind  her  ;  and  now,  they  two  alone  pass  through 
the  open  gate  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  future  and  eternal  world, 
for  thither  all  things  in  man's  being  naturally  and  irresistibly 
tend  ;  and  then,  as  conscience  is  still  dwelling  upon  sin,  imagi- 
nation draws  the  judgment,  and  the  soul  is  presented  at  the  bar 
of  God,  and  the  eye  of  the  Judge  is  on  it.  and  a  hand  of  fire  -writes 
as  on  the  walls  of  the  universe,  "  Tliou  art  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  found  wanting."  Then  whatever  sinful  thoughts  or  passions, 
words  or  deeds,  the  conscience  enumerates  and  dwells  upon,  the 
imagination,  with  prophetic  ti'uth,  fills  eternity  \Aih.  correspond- 
ing shapes  of  evil.« 

25 — 28.  (2.~))  restore  .  .  sack,  ill.  the  bread  of  life  a  free  gift. 
and  .  .  way,"  over  and  above  what  they  had  purchased.  (2(i) 
they  .  .  thence,  leaving  Simeon  behind,  and  oppressed  with 
the  memoiy  of  strange  treatment.  (27)  inn,  lit.  lodging-place, 
prob.  cami)ing-ground,  not  caravanaerai  or  clian,  wh.  prob.  did 
not  at  that  time  exist.  (28)  their  .  .  failed,*  lit.  went  out,  i.e. 
they  had  no  courage  left,  what  .  .  us  ?  in  all  that  had  happened 
they  saw  the  finger  of  God. 

Demetrius  and  the  Athenians. — It  is  related  of  Demetrius  (sur- 
named  the  Conqueror  of  Cities),  that  having  received  a  marked 
and  undoubted  provocation,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Athens. 
Tlie  inhabitants  made  a  desperate  resistance  ;  but  were  at  last 
obliged  to  surrender,  in  consequence  of  great  scarcity  of  jjrovi- 
sions.  Demetrius  then  ordered  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
women  and  children,  to  be  assembled  together  in  one  place,  and 
to  be  surrounded  with  armed  soldiers.  Every  one  was  in  the 
greatest  fear,  conscious  how  much  they  had  injured  him.  and 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  put  to  death.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  they  were  overwhelmed  with  joy  and  admiration,  when  they 
heard  him  with  a  magnanimity  honoiu-able  to  human  nature, 
thus  address  them  : — '•  I  Avish  to  convince  you,  0  Athenians,  how 
ungenerously  you  have  ti-eated  me  ;  for  it  was  not  to  an  enemy 
that  your  assistance  was  refused,  but  to  a  prince  who  loved  you, 
who  still  loves  you.  and  who  wishes  to  revenge  himself  only  by 
granting  your  pardon,  and  being  still  your  friend.  Return  to 
your  own  homes  :  while  you  have  been  here  my  soldiers  have 
been  filling  your  houses  with  provisions." 
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aronnd  him.  and 
mui-h  more  of 
ttU   above    him." 

—  Wirt.- 

"Think  not  that 
guiU  requires  the 
burning  torches 
of  the  Furies  to 
agitate  and  tor- 
mout  it.  Tlieir 
own  frauds,  their 
crimes,  their  re- 
membrances of 
the  past,  their 
terrors  of  the 
future,  —  these 
are  the  domestic 
furies  that  are 
ever  present  to 
the  mind  of  the 
impious."  —  H 
Halt. 

"Let  wickedness 
escape  as  it  may 
at  the  bar,  it 
never  fails  of 
doing  justice 
upon  itself ;  for 
every  guilty  per- 
son is  his  own 
hangman." —  Se- 
nega, 
e  Dr.  Cheever. 

returning: 
they  find  the 
money  in 
the  sack's 
mouth 

a  Ma.  V.  41.  45; 
Ko.  xii.  17—21. 

6Gk.,  "their 
heart  was  asto- 
nished ;"  Chal., 
"  the  knowledge 
of  their  heart 
departed;"  Arab., 
" their  hearts 
were  much  dis- 
turbed." 

"  Conscience  is, 
at  once,  the 
sweetest  and 
most  trouble- 
some of  guests. 
It  is  the  voice 
which  demand- 
ed Abel  of  his 
brother,  or  that 
celestial  har- 
mony which  vi- 
brated in  the 
ears  of  the  mar- 
tyrs and  soothed 
their  sufferings." 

—  Mde.  Swetchine. 


29—34.  (29)  told  .  .  them,  in  Egyi^t  and  on  the  way.   (30—  theu:  ^®  ^  ® 
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adventures 
to  Jacob 

a  Pr.  xiii.  15, 
xxii.  5. 

"  Fear  is  im- 
planted in  us  as 
a  preservative 
from  evil;  but 
its  duty,  like 
that  of  otiier 
passions,  is  not 
to  overbear  rea- 
son, but  to  assist 
It;  nor  sbould  it 
be  sufTored  to 
tyrannise  in  the 
imagination,  to 
raise  phantoms 
of  horror,  or  to 
beset  life  with 
supernumerary 
distress." — Jo  vn- 
son. 

"Fear  is  far  more 
painful  to  cow- 
ardice than  death 
to  true  cour.age." 
—Sir  P.  Sidney. 
b  Dr.  Boyd. 

Jacob's 
complaint 

a  1   S.   xxvii.   1  ; 
Job.  vii.  7;   xliL  | 
10;     Ps.    xxxiv. 
19:  Ko.  viii.  J8;  I 
2  Co.  iv.  17. 

h  Is.  xlvi.  4. 

"  Misfortune  is 
never  mournful  I 
lo  the  soul  that  i 
accepts  it;  for  I 
such  do  always  \ 
see  that  every 
cloud  is  an  an-  \ 
gel's  face.  Every  I 
man  deems  that 
he  has  precisely 
the  trials  and 
temptations 
which  are  the 
hardest  of  all 
others  for  him 
to  bear;  but  they 
are  so,  simply  be- 
cause they  are 
the  very  ones  he 
most  needs." — 
Mrs.  Child. 

"Misfortune 
makes  of  certain 
souls  a  vast  de- 
rest  through 
•which  rinirs  the 
voice  o(  God.'' — 
Baltac, 


33)"  see  w.  9 — 16.     (34)  so  .  .  land,  the  deliverance  of  their 
brother  was  to  secure  their  return  to  E^pt. 

'J'fic  ridiciiloiixnrxx  of  fear. — Mj  friend  Jones  told  me.  that, 
after  several  months  of  extremely  hard  headwork,  which  had 
lowered  his  nervous  fiy.>5tem,  he  found  himself  getting  into  a 
way  of  vaguely  dreading  what  might  come  next,  and  often 
received  his  letters  in  the  morning  with  many  anticipations  of 
evil.  But.  happily,  a  friend  came  to  visit  him  who  carried  all 
this  about  a  hundred  degrees  farther  ;  who  had  come  through  all 
his  life  expecting  at  least  an  earthquake  daily,  if  not  the  end  of 
the  world.  And  Jones  was  set  right.  Iq  the  words  of  Words- 
worth, ••  He  looked  upon  him,  and  was  calmed  and  cheered." 
Jones  saw  how  like  a  fool  his  friend  seemed,  and  there  came 
a  healthy  reaction  ;  and  he  opened  his  letter-box  bravely  every 
morning,  and  was  all  right  again.  Yes  :  let  us  see  the  Helot 
drunk,  and  it  will  teach  us  to  keep  sober.  Jly  friend  Gray  told 
me.  that,  for  some  little  space,  he  felt  a  growing  tendency  to 
scrubbiness  in  money  matters ;  but,  having  witnes.sed  pinching 
and  paring  (without  the  least  need  for  them)  carried  to  a  tran- 
scendent degree  by  some  one  else,  the  very  name  of  economy  was 
made  to  stink  in  his  nostrils ;  and  he  felt  a  mad  desire  to  piteh 
half-cro\\Tis  about  the  streets  wherever  he  went.  In  this  case 
the  reaction  went  too  far  ;  but,  in  a  week  or  two.  Gray  came 
back  to  the  middle  course,  which  is  the  safest  and  best.* 

35 — 38,  (.n."<)  sack,  Heb.,  mclc,  same  word  as  in  Eng. 
afraid,  full  of  apprehension.  (3(j)  bereaved,  he  connects 
them  with  the  absence  of  Joseph  and  Simeon,  ye  .  .  away, 
farther  than  Egj-pt  he  su.-^pected.  against,"  I'd.  upon  me,  i.e. 
a  burden  too  heavy  to  bear.  (37)  saying,  etc..  his  own  sons 
shall  be  pledges  for  the  safety  of  Jacob's.  (3S)  alone,  of  the 
lehildren  of  his  dear  Rachel,  grey  hairs,*  he  would  have 
them  consider  the  few  comforts  left  him  in  his  old  age. 

Jacob's  despondency  (v.  3G). — I.  The  complaint.  The  CHiurch 
is  heir  to  the  cross.  "  Those  whom  God  afRicts  in  mercy,  and 
!  Satan  in  malice.'  says  an  old  writer,  '•  must  needs  have  many  .sor- 
rows." Especially  the  com])laint  of  the  text  seems  applicable 
when  inward  and  outward  troubles  meet.  II.  Its  cause  :  1. 
Ignoi-ancc  of  the  nature  and  design  of  Divine  dispensations ;  2. 
Forgetfulness  of  Divine  consolations  ;  3.  Fake  reasoning  upon 
ones  spiritual  condition.  III.  Its  cure  :  1.  A  sense  of  the  mighty 
power  and  all-sufficiency  of  God :  2.  A  conviction  of  the 
Divine  wisdom  ;  3.  A  firm  belief  in  the  infinite  rectitude  of  the 
[Most  High  ;  4.  A  persuasion  of  the  love  of  God  :  5.  A  clear  view 
I  of  the  Gospel  method  of  salvation  ;  G.  An  earnest,  and  foretaste, 
[of  future  bliss.  All  thr-'ir  tli'nif/s  arc  againat  vie  (v.  3fi). — These 
words  I.  Remind  us  of  the  common  cour.>5e  pursued  by  men  in 
(trouble.  In  Jacob's  case,  .something  must  be  set  do%vn  to  1.  His 
;  great  age  ;  2.  His  peculiar  constitution  of  mind  :  3.  His  faith  in 
i  God  ;  i.e.,  in  one  side  of  the  Divine  character.  Rather  religious 
\fcar,  than  faith.  At  such  times  as  these  men  are  apt  to  complain 
and  to  despond.  They  remember  not  that  "  fair  weather  cometh 
out  of  the  north."  11.  Suggest  to  us  the  more  excellent  way. 
We  have  need  of  1.  Patience;  2.  Consideration;  3.  Faith:  think 
of  •'  the  bright  light  which  is  in  the  clouds."  Learn  (1)  The  ex- 
i  cellence  of  faith  in  God  ;  (2)  How  blessed  must  be  the  heavenly 
I  state. 
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The  lost  boat. — A  South  Sea  islander  who  had  been  converted 
through  the  efforts  of  a  good  missionaiy,  was  once  attempt- 
ing to  cross  from  one  island  to  another,  when  a  gale  arose 
and  swept  him  far  out  at  sea.  For  eight  weeks  he  was  tossed  up 
and  down,  enduring  the  greatest  privations  and  sufferings  ;  but 
at  last  his  boat  was  thrown  upon  a  reef,  and  he  and  three  sur- 
viving companions  were  saved.  The  natives  of  the  island  showed 
them  great  kindness,  and  with  hearts  overfowing  with  thank- 
fulness to  God  for  His  wonderful  preservation,  they  were  ready 
to  proclaim  His  Word  to  these  willing  listeners.  He  preached 
Christ  to  them  faithfully,  and  began  schools,  all  the  time  praying 
earnestly  for  a  missionary  to  be  sent  to  them.  As  early  as  he 
could  he  went  to  the  island  of  Samoa,  six  hundred  miles  away ; 
and  told  them  of  this  field  the  Lord  had  so  wonderfully  opened. 
They  sent  a  good  missionary  back  with  him  and  two  native 
helpers,  and  what  was  their  sui-prise  and  pleasure  to  find  that  all 
spoke  the  Samoan  language.  They  could  go  to  work  at  once, 
and  teach  them  to  read  the  Bibles  and  tracts  prepared  in  the 
dialect  of  that  island.  WTiat  a  blessing  that  little  wrecked  boat 
cast  ujo  on  their  shores  had  brought  to  them.  How  wonderfully 
God  works,  by  all  the  agents  of  nature,  to  accomplish  his  plea- 
sui'e  with  regard  to  Christ's  kingdom.  He  had  guided  that  little 
bark  in  all  its  wanderings.  He  had  preserved  it  amidst  all 
dangers.  He  had  even  selected  the  two  men  who  were  to  be  pre- 
served alive  in  it,  and  who  were  to  proclaim  His  Gospel  in  that 
still  darkened  land.  So  our  seeming  disasters  often  work  out  the 
highest  good  for  ourselves  as  well  as  others.  If  we  get  spiritual 
good  out  of  them,  then  are  they  blessings,  however  trying  to  the 
heart  and  flesh.  Let  us  leam  to  look  upon  them  in  the  true 
light,  and  not  cry  out  in  despair,  '•  All  these  things  are  against 
me,"  when  God  lays  His  hand  upon  us.  There  is  comfort  for 
eveiy  sorrow,  if  we  will  but  take  it,  and  it  is  a  comfort  without 
stint  or  measure. 


CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-THIRD. 

1 — 5.  (1)  famine  .  .  land,  the  seven  yrs.  di-agged  slowly  on. 
(2)  go  .  .  food,  he  said  not  a  word  of  Benjamin.  (3)  Judah, 
Reuben  having  tried  ineffectually,  did  .  .  protest,  I'd.  protes- 
ting he  protested.  (4)  if  .  .  we,  etc.,  the  only  condition  on  which 
they  would  undertake  the  journey.  (5)  but  if,  etc.,  we  may  as 
well  perish  in  Canaan  as  in  Egypt. 

Famines  in  the  Ea.tt. — Twice  only,  in  the  eleventh  and  in  the 
twelfth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  such  a  catasti-ophe  is 
described  by  Arabian  historians,  in  terms  which  give  us  a  full 
conception  of  the  calamity  from  which  Joseph  delivered  the 
country.  The  first  lasted,  like  that  of  Joseph,  for  seven  years. 
Of  the  other  the  most  fearful  details  are  given  by  an  eye- 
witness : — "  Thus  the  year  presented  itself  as  a  monster,  wliose 
wrath  must  annihilate  all  the  resources  of  life  and  all  the  means 
of  subsistence.  The  famine  began.  Large  numbers  emigrated. 
The  poor  ate  carrion,  corpses,  and  dogs.  They  went  further, 
devouring  even  little  children.  The  eating  of  human  flesh 
became  so  common  as  to  excite  no  surprise.  The  people  spoke 
and  heard  of  it  as  of  an  indifferent  thing.    As  for.the  member  of 
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"  It  is  seldom 
that  God  sends 
such  calaraities 
upon  man  as 
mon  bring  upon 
thenisolvea  and 
suffer  willingly." 
— Bp.  J.  TayUr. 

V.  38.  //.  Grove,  i. 
411;  1).  ]yi/cox, 
i.  1?5;  J.  Jtnkins, 
i.  230;  J.  n.  yew- 
man,  V.  322. 

"  Is  a  man  placed 
in  great  diffi- 
culty,  and  does 
he  make  a  so- 
lemn promise,  in 
which  another 
person  is  also 
involved;  he  will 
say,  '  Ah !  if  I  do 
not  this  thing, 
then  kill  my 
children.'  '  Yes, 
my  lord,  my 
ch.klren  shall 
die  if  I  do  not 
accomplish  this 
object.'  'Ah! 
my  children, 
1  your  lives  are 
i  concerned  in 
this  matter.'  "— 
Roberts. 
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Jacob 

proposes  the 
I  return  of 
,his  sons  to 
Egypt 

"If  all  men 
would  bring 
their  misfortunes 
together  in  one 
place,  most 
would  be  glad 
to  take  his  own 
home  again, 
rather  than  to 
take  a  propor- 
tion out  of  the 
common  stock." 
— Solon. 

"There  is  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  man 
whose  doom  in 
the  worl<l  Is  dis- 
appointment, 
who  excels  In  it, 
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and  whoHO  liick- 
less  trlumpliB  In 
his  meek  career 
of    life,     I    havo 


the  poor  who  perished  from  liunger  and  exhaustion,  God  alone 
knows  what  it  was.  A  traveller  often  pa.ssed  through  a  large 
village  without  seeing  a  single  living  inhabitant.  In  one  village 
we  met  the  families  of  each  house  extended  dead,  the  husband, 
the  wife,  and  the  children.     In  another  where,  till  late,  there 

often    thought,  I  had  been  four  hundred  weaving  shops,  we  saw,  in  like  manner, 

mustbere-'  ----^- 

garded    by    the 

kind  eyes  above 

with     as    much 

favour    08    the 

splendid  success 

and  ac  h  i  ev  o 


the  weaver  dead  in  his  cornpit,  and  all  his  dead  family  round 
him.  We  were  here  reminded  of  the  text  of  the  Koran,  '•  One 
single  cry  was  heard."'  and  "  they  all  perished.''  The  road 
between  Egy]it  and  Assyria  was  like  a  vast  field  so'vvn  with 
human  bodies,  or  rather  like  a  plain  which  has  just  been  swept 
ments" of  coarser !  by  the  scj-the  of  the  mower.  It  had  liecome  as  a  banquet-hall  for 
and  more  pros-  [  the  birds,  wild  beasts,  and  dogs,  which  gorged  on  their  flesh." 
perous  men."—  -j-^ese  are  but  a  few  of  the  horrors  which  Abd-el-Latif  details, 
and  which  may  explain  to  us  how  "  the  land  of  Egypt  fainted  by 
reason  of  the  famine."" 
they  demand  6 — 10.  ((l)  Israel,  he  who  wr^ra(7<YZ  with  God  argues  ineffec- 
**%i^°™^"''  *'^^^'y  ^"*^  man.  (7)  asked,  Hf.  asking  he  asked,  i.r.  close 
scrutiny,  state  .  .  brother,  this  the  fir.st  we  hear  of  Joseph's 
inquiries,  we  .  .  tenor,  /it.  ace.  to  the  mouth,  i.r.  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  questions,  could  .  .  know,  had  they  known  it 
they  would  have  made  fewer  admissions.  (8)  lad,  Hcb.  not 
ydcd.  lad  ;  but  naar,  young  man.  die  .  .  ones,  better  the  life  of 
one  to  be  in  peril  than  the  lives  of  many,  (it)  surety,"  while 
Reuben  pledged  his  children.  Judah  pledged  himself,  bear  .  . 
blame,  lit.  I  will  be  a  sinner  to  thee.  (10)  lingered,  through 
fear,  surely  .  .  time,  wh.  shows  that  they  had  eked  out  to  tiie 
utmost  the  com  previously  bought. 

Zfracl's  character. — "We  here  (v.  fi — 14)  recognise  Israera 
character,  especially  in  the  following  traits  : — I.  Not  to  his  other 
sons  does  he  entrust  Benjamin,  not  even  to  Reuben,  but  only  to 
Judah,  whose  honesty  and  strength  seem  to  inspire  him  with 
courage.  II.  He  again  employs  his  old  weapon,  the  sending  of 
presents  ;  this  time  sending  quality,  not  quantity.  III.  "With  a 
severe  uprightness  does  he  require  his  sons  to  return  the  money 
found  in  their  sacks.  IV.  He  entrusts  to  them  Benjamin  as  flicir 
hrothrr.  V.  He  commits  himself  to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
VI.  He  resigns  himself  to  God's  providence,  even  at  the 
exert,  whicb  are  '  ^'^^^  of  becoming  childless.'' 
peculiarly  his,  |  Anx')o}is  fear. — It  is  curious  to  think  how  often  these  needless 
arTd  which  no  fears,  which  cause  so  much  unnecessary  anxiety  and  misery,  are 
conscience  ^  u^  ^j^^  result  of  pure  miscalculation  :  and  this  miscalculation  not 
teach."  —  Chan-  \  made  in  a  huiTy.  but  deliberately.  I  have  a  friend  who  told  me 
this.  "When  he  was  married,  he  had  exactly  five  hundred  jxjunds 
a  year,  and  no  means  of  adding  to  that  income.  So;  as  he  could 
not  increase  his  income,  his  business  was  to  keep  down  his 
expenditure  below  it.  But  neither  he  nor  his  wife  knew  much 
spared  to  hTm  j  about  household  management :  and  he  was  a  good  deal  victimised 
who  thinks  na- :  by  his  servants.  After  doing  all  he  could  to  economise,  he  found, 
wha*"h6  "owes!  ^*^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^®  ^^'^'^  month  of  his  financial  yea-,  that  he  had 
to  others,  rather ;  spent  exactly  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  poundt;.  Four  times 
than  what  he  ]  one  hundred  and  twynty-five  pounds  he  calculated,  made  six 
ought  to  expect  1  hundred  pounds  a  year  :  which  was  just  one  hundred  more  than 
^MiU  G^zX  ~i^6  ^^  got.  So  the  debtor's  prison  appeared  to  loom  in  view, 
"  The  margin '  or  some  total  change  in  his  mode  of  life,  which  it  seemed  almost 
has,    for  words,  |  imixjssible  for  him  to  make,  without  very  painful  circumstances: 


Thackeray. 
a  Dr.  Stan'ev 


6f  Benjamin 

n  Phil.  i^.  ly. 
''Beware  of  su- 
retyship for  thy 
best  friend.  He 
that  payeth  an- 
other man's  debt 
seekoth  his  own 
decay.  But  if  thou 
canst  not  other- 
wise choose, 
rather  lend  thy 
money  thyself 
upon  good  bonds, 
although  thou 
borrow  it ;  so 
shall  thou  secure 
thyself,  and  plea- 
sure thy  friend." 
— Lord  Burleigh. 
"  Every  human 
being  has  a  work 
to  carry  on  with- 
in, duties  to  per- 
form abroad.  Iqq^j 
influences    to 


ntng. 
b  Lange. 

"  Much  miscon- 
struction and 
bitterness  are 
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and  for  weeks  the  thought  almost  drove  him  distracted.  Day 
and  night  it  never  was  absent.  At  length,  one  day,  brooding 
over  his  prospects,  he  suddenly  discovered  that  four  times  one 
hundred  rtnd  twenty-five  made  just  five  hundred,  and  not  six 
hundred  ;  so  that  all  his  fears  were  groundle.ss.  He  was  relieved. 
he  told  me  ;  but  somehow  his  heart  had  been  so  burdened 
and  sunk  by  those  anxious  weeks,  that,  though  tlie  cause  of 
anxiety  was  removed,  it  was  a  long  time  before  it  seemed,  to 
recover  its  spring.*' 

11 — 14.  (11)  best  .  .  land,  lit.  of  the  song  of  the  land,  i.r. 
that  on  account  of  which  the  land  was  praised  :  "  fruits 
celebrated  in  song."  balm,  .it-r  xxxvii.  2o.  honey,  prob.  not 
of  bees,  but  juice  of  grapes  boiled  dowm  to  syrup,  spices  .  . 
myrrh,  s/^e  xxxvii.  2.1.  nuts,  pistachia-nuts.  (12)  take  .  . 
money,  lit.  money  of  repetition,  oversight,  rather  than  a 
design  as  feared  at  first.  (13)  take  .  .  brother,  a  reluctant 
consent.  (14)  Almighty,"  all  things  jwssible  to  God.  mercy, 
lit.  bowels,     bereaved,  etc..  blending  of  soitow  and  resignation. 

The  pres.'inre  of  want,  and  its  jjovrr  in  tlw  hands  of  Providrncr. 
— I.  How  inexorable  in  its  demands.  Jacob  is  to  deliver  up 
Benjamin.  II.  How  full  of  grace  in  its  designs.  By  it  alone 
can  Jacob's  house  be  delivered  from  the  burden  of  deadly  guilt.** 

Bcrraved  indeed. — That  Joseph  was  not  dead,  after  all,  makes 
no  difference  in  our  estimate  of  the  father's  grief.  Entirely  con- 
vinced of  the  death,  as  entire  was  his  fellow-feeling  with  a 
modern's  note  of  explanation,  varying  in  but  one  little  word, 
after  allowing  for  the  difference  of  an  unrecovered  and  unburied 
corpse — 

"  But  he  is  in  his  grave,  and  oh. 
The  difference  to  me  !  " 

Nor  does  it  matter  that  possibly  in  after  years  a  faint  surmise  of 
doubt  as  to  Joseph's  actual  death  may  have  feebly  possessed  him  : 
for  it  is  noteworthy  that  although  he  plainly  tells  his  remaining 
sons,  "  Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my  children  :  Joseph  is  not.  and 
Simeon  is  not  " — and  hence  his  dread  of  their  taking  Benjamin 
away.  Yet  is  he  represented  as  saying  a  chapter  later,  '•  The  one 
went  from  me,  and  I  said,  surely  he  is  torn  in  pieces,  and  I  saw 
him  not  since  :  "  words  which  admit  of  the  recognition  of  a 
doubt,  however  dim  and  comfortless.  At  the  time  his  conviction 
was,  "  Joseph  is  ^\'ithout  doubt  rent  in  pieces."  And  therefore 
did  he  not  only  refuse  to  be  comforted  when  all  his  sons  and  all 
his  daughters  rose  up  to  comfort  him  ;  but  he  declared  that 
he  would  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  his  son  mourning. 

"  It  is  too  true  an  evil ;  gone  he  is  : 
And  what's  to  come  of  my  despised  time 
Is  nought  but  bitterness." 

15 — 18.  (15)  and  .  .  Joseph,  with  the  evidence  of  their 
truthfulness.  (16)  bring  .  .  home,  they  are  now  taken  to 
Joseph's  house,  slay,  lit.  kill  a  killing,  dine,  eat.  (17)  man 
.  .  house,  they  become  the  guests  of  their  banished  brother.  (18) 
afraid"  .  .  house,  expecting  a  severer  examination,  and  an 
excuse  for  punishment,  that  .  .  us,  lit.  that  he  may  roll  him- 
self upon  us. 

Tarrors  of  a  guilty  conscience  (v.  18). — A  guilty  conscience — I. 


B.C.  cir.  1707. 

'  mouth.'  Send 
a  messenger  with 
a  mossa^e  to  de- 
liver.andaskhim 
on  his  return, 
what  he  said,  he 
will  reply,  •  Ac- 
coi-ding  to  your 
mouth  !"'-RoberU. 
c  Dr.  Boyd. 

Jacob 

consents, 

and  sends  a 

present 

a  Ne.  I.  11;  Pa. 

xxxvii.  §. 

•'The  iron  hftild 
of  necessity  com- 
mands, and  her 
stei-fl  decree  i» 
supreme  ittW',  to 
wliich  the  gods 
even  must  sub- 
mit. In  deep 
silence  rules  the 
uncounselled 
sister  of  eternal 
fate.  Whatever 
she  lays  upon 
ihee,  endure  ; 
perform  what- 
ever she  com- 
mands."-(?oe//ie. 
V.  11—14.  /.  H. 
Gurney,  M.A..  63; 
Up.  ^^'lhon.  iii.  13; 
R.  Warner,  ii.  16. 

"When  God  will 
educate  a  man, 
He  compels  him 
to  learn  bitter 
lessons.  He 
.sends  him  to 
school  to  the 
necessities  ra- 
ther than  to  the 
.graces,  that  by 
knowing  all  suf- 
fering he  may 
know  also  the 
eternal  consola- 
tions." —  Celia 
Burleigh. 

h  Lange. 

c  F.  Jacox,  B.A. 

Joseph 
invites  his 
brethren  to 
dine  with 
him 

a  Fs.  liii.  5. 

"  What  a  strange 
thing  an  old  dead 
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sin  Iftiil  awfty  in 
a  secret  drawer 
of  the  soul  is! 
Must  it  some 
time  or  other  be 
moisteneil  with 
tears,  until  it 
comes  to  li'e 
again,  and  begins 
to  stir  in  our 
consciousness,  as 
the  dry  wheat 
animalcule,  look- 
ing like  a  grain 
of  dust,  becomes 
alive  if  it  is  wet 
with  a  drop  of 
water  ?  "—Ilolnws. 

b  Robe)  Is. 


they  tell 
Joseph's 
steward  the 
story  of  the 
money 

a  Ge.  xviii.  4  ; 
xxlv.  32. 

"It  is  with 
honesty  in  one 
particularaswiih 
wealth.  —  t  hose 
that  have  the 
thing  care  le.ss 
about  the  credit 
of  it  than  those 
who  have  it  not. 
No  poor  man 
can  well  afford 
to  be  thought  so. 
and  the  less  of 
honesty  aflnished 
rogue  possesses 
the  less  he  can 
afford  to  be  sup- 
posed to  want 
it." — Cotton. 

I 

Joseph 
inquires 
concerning: 
his  father 

"  It  is  a  proof  of 
boorishness  to 
confer  a  favour 
with  a  bad  grace; 
it  is  the  act  of 
giving  that  is 
hard  and  pain- 
ful How  little 
does  a  smile 
cost! " — La  Bruy- 
ire. 

"  He  gives  not 
best  that  gives 
most ;  but  he 
givM  moat  who 


Always  dreads  the  worst.  II.  Misinterprets  passing  events.  III. 
Betrays  a  craven  fear. 

"Full  upon  >i.i." — The  margin  has  this,  "  Roll  himself  upon 
as."  (Job  XXX.  11.;  Psa.  xxii. :  8.  xxxvii.  o. ;  Prov.  xvi.  3.)  Forte 
say  a  man  rolls  himself  upon  another,  is  the  Eastern  way  of 
saying  he  falls  upon  him.  Is  a  person  beaten  or  injured  by 
another  :  he  says  of  the  other.  "He  rolled  himself  upon  me."  Of 
the  individual  who  is  always  trying  to  live  upon  another,  who  is 
continually  endeavouring  to  get  sometliing  out  of  him,  it  is  said, 
•■  That  fellow  is  for  ever  rolling  him.self  ujwn  him."  So,  also, 
■■  I  will  not  submit  to  his  conduct  any  longer  :  I  will  beat  him, 
and  roll  myself  upon  him."  Has  a  man  committed  an  offence,  he 
is  advised  to  go  to  the  offended,  and  roll  himself  upon  him. 
A  person  in  great  sorrow,  who  is  almost  destitute  of  friends,  asks 
in  his  distress,  "  Upon  whom  shall  I  roll  myself  .'  "  AVTien  men  or 
women  are  in  great  misery,  they  wring  their  hands  and  roll 
themselves  on  the  earth.  Devotees  roll  themselves  round  the 
temple,  or  after  the  sacred  car.* 

19 — 25.  (10)  steward  .  .  house,  the  slave  has  now  servants 
under  him  in  his  own  house,     they  .  .  house,  fearing  to  enter. 

(20)  O  sir,  fir.,  they  wished  to  clear  them.selves  of  all  suspicion. 

(21)  our  ..  weight,  not  rejected  because  deficient,  we., 
hand,  as  not  belonging  to  us.  (22)  we  .  .  sacks,  i./'.  we  did 
not  purloin  it.  (23)  and  he  said,  rfr.,  the  steward  was 
evidently  in  his  master's  secret.  I  .  .  money,  doing  A^-ith  it  as 
I  was  bid.  he  .  .  them,  happy  reunion  of  the  brothers.  (24) 
water  .  .  feet,  oust,  rite  of  hospitality."  (25)  ready,  arranged 
it.  present,  .ice  v.  11.  heard  .  .  there,  prob.  were  informed 
by  the  steward. 

The  mnncii  found  in  thf  xncltJ^. — According  to  this  verse,  the 
sons  of  Jacob  tell  Joseph's  steward  that  they  had  opened  their 
sacks  at  the  inn.  and  found  every  man's  money  then,  whereas  it 
would  seem,  from  the  account  in  chap,  xlii.,  only  one  sack  was 
opened  at  the  inn,  and  the  rest  found  their  money  on  opening 
their  sacks  at  home.  Keil  observes  that  there  is  no  real  difficulty. 
The  one  sack  opened  at  the  inn  had  the  money  in  its  mouth,  the 
rest,  surprised  at  this,  also  opened  their  sacks,  but  found  no 
money  ;  it  was  only  on  emptying  their  sacks  that  they  discovered 
theirs.  So  he  proposes  to  translate,  "  A  man's  money  was  in  the 
mouth  of  his  sack  " — every  not  being  in  the  Hebrew. 

26—28.  {2<1)  bowed  .  .  earth,   dream   fulfilled   once  more. 
(27)  Is  .  .  well?   I'd.  is  there  peace  to  your  father?     (2S)  they 
.  alive,  good  news  fr.  a  far  country,    bowed  .  .  obeisance, 
token  of  respectful  homage. 

Hume  nens  (v.  27). — I.  The  great  prince  thinking  of  his  shep- 
herd-father. A  hint  to  young  men  who  get  on  in  the  world.  II. 
A  brother  interested  in  his  brethren's  welfare. 

Frirndlinr.s.t  'ni  adrcrsify. — As  it  is  with  the  deer  that  is  hunted, 
when  the  huntsman  goes  into  the  park,  he  rouses  the  whole  herd, 
and  they  all  run  together ;  but  if  one  be  shot,  and  they  see  the 
,  blood  run  down,  they  will  soon  push  him  out  of  their  company. 
\  Or.  as  a  man  being  in  his  travel  upon  the  road,  and  there  being  a 
j.'!un-dial  set  up  in  the  way,  if  the  sun  shine,  he  will  step  out  of 
his  way  to  take  notice  of  it ;  but  if  the  sun  do  not  shine,  he  will 
I  go  by  a  hundred  times  and  never  regard  it.   So  let  but  the  sun  of 
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prosperity  shiue  upon  a  man,  then  who  but  he ;  he  shall  have 
friends  more  than  a  good  many  ;  but  if  a  cloudy  day  come,  and 
take  away  the  sunshine,  he  may  easily  number  his  acquaintance. 
And  so  when  a  man  goes  on  in  the  credit  of  the  world,  he  shall  be 
welcome  into  all  companies,  and  much  made  of  by  every  one  ;  but 
if  he  come  once  to  be  shot,  and  disgrace  put  upon  him,  then 
he  shall  soon  perceive  a  cloud  in  every  man's  face,  no  one  so 
much  as  regarding  him." 

29  —  31.  (29)  God.  .  son,  express,  denoting  not  di£E.  of  age 
but  rank.  (oO)  bowels,"  i.e.  heart,  feelings,  he  .  .  there, 
privacy  :  tears  of  joy.  (31)  he  .  .  face,  to  remove  signs  of  tears, 
and  . .  himself,  regaining  his  self-composure,  set  on  bread= 
let  the  dinner  be  served. 

Joftejfh's  state  of  sovl  at  the  appearance  of  Benjamin  (v.  30). — 
I.  His  joy.  II.  His  deep  emotion.  III.  His  doubt,  and  the  modes 
of  testing  it.  1.  The  feast  ;  2.  The  cup  ;  3.  The  claim  to 
Benjamin.  If  at  the  first  meeting  with  his  brethren  Joseph  had 
to  struggle  with  his  ill-humour,  he  has  now  to  contend  with  the 
emotions  of  fraternal  love.* 

Eastern  salutations.  —  The  forms  of  salutation  in  the  East 
wear  a  much  more  serious  and  religious  air  than  those  in  use 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  "  God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my 
son,"  were  the  words  which  Joseph  addressed  to  his  Ijrother 
Benjamin.  In  this  country  it  would  be  called  a  benediction  ;  but 
Chardin  asserts  that,  in  Asia,  it  is  a  simple  salutation,  and  used 
there  instead  of  those  offers  and  assurances  of  service  which  it  is 
the  custom  to  use  in  the  West.  The  Orientals,  indeed,  are  exceed- 
ingly eloquent  in  wishing  good  and  the  mercy  of  God  on  all 
occasions  to  one  another,  even  to  those  they  scarcely  know  ;  and 
yet  their  compliments  are  as  hollow  and  deceitful  as  those  of 
any  other  people.  Tliis  appears,  from  Scripture,  to  have  been 
always  their  character  :  "  They  bless  with  their  mouths,  but  they 
curse  inwardly."  These  benedictory  forms  explain  the  reason 
why  the  sacred  writers  so  frequently  call  the  salutation  and  fare- 
well of  the  East  by  the  name  of  blessing."^ 

"  God  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son,"  was  the  address  of  Joseph 
to  his  brother  Benjamin  ;  and  in  this  way  do  people  of  respecta- 
bility or  years  address  their  infeiiors  or  juniors.  •'  Son,  give  me 
a  little  water."  "  The  sun  is  very  hot ;  I  will  rest  under  your 
shade,  my  son."'' 

32—34.  (32)  set  .  .  himself  .  .  themselves  .  .  Egyptians, 
caste-exclusiveness  in  Egypt.  Eg'yptians  .  .  Hebrews,  i.e. 
it  was  contrary  to  custom  wh.  is  "  the  king  of  men."  "  that  .  . 
Egyptians,  who  regarded  i^eculiar  religious  ceremonies  in  eat- 
ing. Prob.  Joseph  had  respect  to  the  feelings  of  his  brethren.* 
(33)  firstborn  .  .  youth,  they  were  arranged  ace.  to  age.  men 
.  .  another,  wondering  how  their  age  had  been  discovered.  (34) 
took  .  .  him,  the  choicest  food  fr.  the  chief  table."  five,  the 
Egyptian  special  number.''  drank . .  merry,«  lit.  they  drank  freely. 

My.iterioiis  selections  (v.  34).— Some  persons  in  the  world  have 
five  times  as  much  as  others.  These  differences  in  human  cir- 
cumstances— I.  Often  excite  wonder.  II.  Are  often  the  effect  of 
a  Divine  purpose.  III.  Need  not  prevent  the  real  enjoyment  of 
those  who  have  least :  they  all  "  ware  merry,"  yet  only  one  had 
the  sign  of  great  favour. 
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Rives  best.  If 
tlicii  I  cannot 
give  bountifully, 
yet  I  will  give 
freoly ;  and  wli.at 
I  want  in  my 
hand,  sui)pl}'  liy 
my  heart.  He 
gives  well  tliat 
gives  willingly." 
— .-1.  W'Kfwick. 
a  Spencer. 

Joseph 
recog-nises 
Benjamin 
a  Jer.  ,\x.\i.  20; 
1  Ki.  iii.  26. 
Yearn,     to     *eel 
earnest    denre; 
A.S.     ijeo/ninn  — 
(/torn,    desirous; 
Ice.,     girna,     to 
desire;  guu-n,  de- 
sirous. 

"  Joy  is  the  hap- 
piness   of     love. 
It  is  love  exult- 
ing.     It  is   love 
aware  of  its  own 
felicity,  and  rest- 
ing    in     riches, 
which  it  has  no 
'■  fear  of  e.xhaust- 
■  :ng.      It  is   love 
I  taking  a  view  o£ 
,  its  treasures,  and 
!  surrendering    it- 
I  self       to       bliss 
;  without    f ore- 
I  boding." — Rev.  J. 
,  Humiilon. 
\  "He     who     can 
1  conceal  his  joys 
is    greater    than 
he  who  can  hide 
his  griefs." — La- 
ra ler. 
b  Lnnge. 
\  c  Dr.  Paxlon. 
!  d  Robert}. 
I 

the  bancLuet 
,  and  Ben- 
jamin's mess 

I  a  Pindar. 

6  Ex.  viii.  26. 

!  cl  S.  ix.  23. 

1  Mess,  food  served 
up ;  It.,  messa ; 
7nesso,  a  messen- 
ger, a  course  at 
table;  hut., niitio, 
missum,  to  send. 

d  Ge.  xli.  34 ;  xlv. 
22,    xlvii.  2,  24; 
Is.  xix.  18. 
"  The   rcftson  ia 
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Btated  to  have 
been,  tlmt  the 
Egyptinns  recog- 
nised only  five 
planets." — A  l- 
ford. 

e  "  I  neb  7-iati 
sunt." — Vulg. 

"A  well-govern- 
ed appetite  is  a 
great  part  of 
liberty." — Seneca. 

f  Wilkinson. 

B.C.  cir.  1707. 

Joaeph 
orders  his 
cup  to  be  put 
into 

Benjamin's 
sack 

II  In  Jer.  xxxv. 
6,  pots ;  in  E.x. 
XXV.  31,  x.xxvii. 
17,  it — the  cali.\ 
of  sculptured 
flowers.  "  The 
Egyptians  drank 
out  of  brazen 
cups."  —  JJacer- 
nick. 

6  "Not  that 
Joseph  practised 
any  lend  of  divi- 
nation ;  but  as 
the  whole  trans- 
action  was 
merely  intended 
to  deceive  his 
brethren  for  a 
short  time,  he 
might  as  well 
afflect  divination 
by  his  cup,  as  he 
affected  to  be- 
lieve they  had 
stolen  it."  — 
Clarke. 

e  Delilzseh. 


they  are 
ptirsued  and 
charged  ■with 
theft 

"  Honest  policy 
is  a  good  friend, 
both  to  our  safety 
and  to  our  use- 
fulness. The 
serpenfs  licad 
(proviiled  it  be 
nut  .ikin  to  the 
do  sserpent)  may 


Eijiiptinn  rjiairs. — "The  house  of  a  wealthy  person  was  always 
furnished  with  chairs.  Stools  and  low  seats  were  also  used,  the 
seat  being  only  from  eipht  to  fourteen  inches  high,  and  of  wood, 
or  interlaced  with  thongs  :  these,  however,  may  be  considered 
equivalent  to  our  lush-bottomed  chairs,  and  probably  belonged  to 
persons  of  humble  means  :  and  many  of  the /in/fcniLv  were  of  the 
most  elegant  form  ;  they  were  made  of  ebony  and  other  rare 
woods,  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  very  similar  to  some  now  used  in 
Europe.  The  legs  were  mostly  in  imitation  of  those  of  an  animal ; 
and  lions'  heads,  or  the  entire  body,  formed  the  arms  of  large 
fautcuiU,  as  in  the  throne  of  Solomon,  1  Kings  x.  19.  Some, 
again,  had  folding  legs,  like  our  camp  stools.'"-'^ 

CHAPTER  THE  FOBTY-FOVRIH. 

1 — 5.  (1)  steward  .  .  house,  lit.  him  that  was  over  his 
house.  (2)  cup,«  bowl,  he  .  .  spoken,  the  steward  was  in 
Joseph's  confidence.  (3)  soon  .  .  light,  that  they  might  travel 
in  the  cool  of  the  day.  (4)  when  .  .  city,  so  that  the  event 
would  not  be  publicly  observed,  wherefore  .  .  good,  reminding 
them  of  the  good  they  had  received  fr.  Joseph.  (.^)  divineth,* 
lit.  reminding  them  of  it,  i.e.  learns  experimentally  by  means 
of  it. 

The  vwre  haste  the  les.s  speed  (v.  3). — I.  The  hasty  start  :  1. 
Early  morning  ;  2.  Glad  to  leave  Egypt  behind  ;  3.  Hopes  of 
soon  arriving  at  home  ;  4.  Joy  at  success  of  their  mission.  Ben- 
jamin safe.  II.  The  unexpected  overtaking  :  1.  The  race  is  not 
to  the  swift  ;  2.  INIan  ju-oposes,  God  disposes ;  3.  Providence 
sometimes  checks  the  rapid  progress  of  men. 

IJirininff  cups. — This  cup,  or  goblet,  which  is  described  as  a 
well-known  pos.session  of  Joseph's,  is  called  a  divining  vessel. 
The  word  literally  means  to  "  whisper  "  or  "  mutter  incantations," 
and  it  was  applied  to  a  kind  of  divination  which  proceeded  by 
signs  or  symbols.  There  were  two  ways  by  which  the  goblet 
was  used.  In  the  first,  they  poured  clean  water  into  it,  and  then 
looked  into  the  water  for  representations  of  future  events.  In 
the  second,  they  filled  the  vessel  with  water,  and  then  dropped 
into  it  pieces  of  gold,  silver,  or  precious  stones,  and,  by  the 
appearances  which  these  produced,  prognostics  were  formed. 
But  we  cannot  infer  for  certain  from  the  reference  to  this  cup,. 
that  Joseph  had  adopted  this  Egj-ptian  practice,  which  would 
have  been  a  censurable  act  on  his  part.  It  is  likely  that  the 
steward  only  meant  to  imply  thereby  that  it  was  an  article  which 
was  sacred. "^ 

6 — 9.  (T))  spake  .  .  words,  with  assumed  roughnes.s  of 
manner.  (7)  God  .  .  thing,  they  professed  to  live  in  the  fear 
of  God.  (8)  behold,  etc..  they  appeal  in  self-vindication  to  this 
proof  of  honesty.  (9)  both  .  .  bondmen,  a  hasty  speech  of 
wh.  they  soon  rei)ented. 

The  honesty  of  the  dishoiiest  (v.  9). — I.  Marked  by  hasty  speech  : 
violent  self -vindication,  vaunting  promises.  II.  Marked  by  much 
thoughtlessness :  possibility  of  circumstantial  evidence  over- 
looked. III.  "When  the  dishonest  defend  an  action  which  they 
may  have  performed  honestly,  or  repudiate  an  unjust  cliarge, 
they  do  so  unnaturally,  and  betray  their  real  character. 
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Scruj))iloii.i  hone-ifi/. — A  Russian  was  travelling  from  Tobolsk 
to  Beresow.  On  the  road,  he  stop^jed  over  nig-lit  at  the  hut  of  an 
Ostiack.  In  the  morning-,  on  continuing  his  journey,  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  lost  his  purse,  containing  about  one  hundred 
rubles.  The  son  of  the  Ostiack,  a  boy  of  foiu'teen  years  of  age, 
found  the  purse  while  out  hunting  ;  but,  instead  of  taking  it  up, 
he  went  and  told  his  father,  who  was  equally  unwilling  to  touch 
it,  and  ordered  the  boy  to  cover  it  with  some  bushes.  A  few 
months  after,  the  Russian  returned,  and  stopped  at  the  same  hut ; 
but  the  Ostiack  did  not  recognise  him.  He  related  the  loss  he 
had  met  M^ith.  The  Ostiack  listened  very  attentively  ;  and,  when 
he  had  finished,  "  You  are  welcome,"  said  he.  "  Here  is  my  son, 
who  will  show  yon  the  spot  where  it  lies.  No  hand  has  touched 
it  but  the  one  which  covered  it,  that  you  might  recover  what  you 
had  lost."" 

10 — 13.  (10)  now  .  .  words,  rash  speech  taken  advantage 
of .  ( 11 )  speedily,  with  the  promptitude  of  conscious  honesty.  (12) 
began  .  .  youngest,  though  he  knew  where  it  was  :  he  keeps 
up  the  appearance  of  justice.  (13)  they  .  .  clothes,  over- 
whelmed with  soiTow  and  wonder  that  the  cup  was  found  at  all. 
and  more  especially  here,  laded  .  .  city,  though  at  liberty  to 
depart  they  would  learn  the  fate  of  Benjamin. 

T/w  Clip  found  in  Benjanihis  sack  (v.  12).— Consider — I.  That 
there  is  sorrow,  and  sorrow  on  a  vast  scale.  1.  Sorrow  was  sent 
into  the  world  as  a  preventive  of  greater  sorrow ;  2.  It  gives 
occasion  to  the  exercise  of  many  an  else  impossible  virtue  ;  3. 
Yet  this  would  be  a  lame  excuse  indeed  for  it,  if  it  stood  alone  ; 
4.  It  can  hardly  be  deemed  right  that  such  suffering  as  man 
endures  should — even  for  the  beneficent  results  that  may  flow 
from  it — be  inflicted  on  an  innocent  being.  Then  why  should 
there  be  soitow  at  all  ?  We  answer,  because  of  sin.  II.  Why 
that  soiTow  should  so  often  smite  us  in  the  most  sensitive  place. 
Or,  to  take  up  the  parable  of  the  text,  why  should  the  cup  be  in 
Benjamin's  sack  .'  It  was  put  there— 1.  Because  no  other  would 
serve  so  well ;  2.  To  bring  the  brethren  to  a  better  mind  ever 
after  ;  3.  To  give  Joseph  the  opportunity  to  make  himself  known 
io  his  brethren  ;  4.  To  lead  them  out  of  the  land  of  famine  into 
the  land  of  plenty.  Learn — (1)  To  think  more  kindly  of  God 
and  His  dispensations  :  as  you  see  how  much  reason  you  have  to 
exjiect  sorrow,  how  little  right  to  look  for  joy ;  (2)  To  under- 
stand the  lesson  the  lesser  sorrows  are  meant  to  teach,  lest  you 
need  the  gi-eater  ;  (3)  To  take  care  lest  you  not  only  lose  the  joy 
but  lose  the  good  the  loss  of  joy  was  meant  to  give." 

Thr  reward  of  honrsfi/. — The  religious  tradesman  complains 
that  his  honesty  is  a  hindrance  to  his  success  ;  that  the  tide  of 
custom  pours  into  the  doors  of  his  less  scrupulous  neighbours  in 
the  same  street,  while  he  himself  waits  for  hours  idle.  My 
brother,  do  you  think  that  God  is  going  to  reward  honour,  in- 
tegi'ity,  highmindedness,  with  this  world's  coin  ?  Do  you  fancy 
that  he  will  pay  spiritual  excellence  with  plenty  of  custom  ? 
Now,  consider  the  price  that  man  has  paid  for  his  success.  Per- 
haps mental  degradation  and  inward  dishonour.  His  advertise- 
ments are  all  deceptive  ;  his  treatment  of  his  workmen  tyrannical ; 
his  cheap  prices  made  possible  by  inferior  articles.  Sow  that 
man's  seed,  and  you  will  reap  that  man's  harvest.  Cheat,  lie. 
advertise,  be  unscrui)ulous  in  your  assertions,  custom  will  come 
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well  become  a 
f?oo(l  Christian's 
body,  e.specially 
if  it  have  a  dove's 
eye  in  it." — M. 
Henry. 

"  If  the  thing 
you  desire  be 
good,  I  will  do 
it  without  any 
bribe,  because  it 
is  good:  if  it  be 
not  honest,  I 
will  not  do  it  for 
all  the  goods  in 
the  world.'' — 
Epaminondas. 
a  Percy. 

the  cup  is 
found 

'Irritated  one 
day  at  the  bad 
faith  of  Madame 
Jay ,  Mirabeau 
said  to  her  ; 
'  Madame  Jay,  if 
probity  did  not 
exist,  we  ought 
to  invent  it  as 
the  best  means 
of  getting  rich.'" 
— Dumont. 

''The  next 
natural  beauty 
in  the  world  is 
honesty  and 
moral  truth.  For 
all  beauty  is 
truth.  True  fea- 
tures make  the 
beauty  of  a  face, 
and  true  propor- 
tions the  beauty 
of  architecture; 
as  true  measure 
that  of  harmony 
and  music.  In 
poetry,  which  is 
all  fable,  truth 
is  still  the  per- 
fection."-<S/«j/i!es- 
bury. 

a  J.  B.  Figgis 

"Honest  and 
courageous  peo- 
ple have  very 
little  to  say  about 
either  their  cou- 
rage or  their 
honesty.  The  sun 
has  no  need  to 
boast  of  his 
brightness,  nor 
the  moon  of  her 
effulgence."  —  H. 
Ballou. 
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they  are 
broug-ht 
beforeJoseph 

«  •S/k.  Conim. 

I 
Nu.  xxxii.  23.      i 

! 

•'  The  sacred  cup  | 
is  a  symbol  of 
the  Nile,  into  i 
whoso  waters  a  : 
golden  and  silver  | 
patera  were  an- 1 
dually  thrown."  | 
— /'lint/. 

"Honesty  needs  [ 
no  disguise  nor  [ 
ornament.  Be  i 
plain." — Olicay.     ] 

V.  ]fi.  T.  Close,' 
On  Gen.,  301.  I 

c  Roberts.  i 

Judah's  i 

intercession 
r  Ge.  xxxvii.  3. 
b  Alford. 

"  Has  a  beloved 
son  been  long 
absent,  does  the 
father  anxiously 
desire  to  see 
him.  lie  says, 
■Bring  him, 
bring  him,  that 
the  course  of  my 
eyes  may  be 
upon  him.'  'Ah, 
my  eyes,  do  you 
again  see  my 
son?  Oh,  my 
eyes,  is  not  thi^ 
pleasure  for 
you?  '"—Roberts. 

"A  sentence  well  I 
couched  takes 
both  the  sense 
and  the  under- ' 
standing.  I  love  j 
not  those  cart-  i 
rope  speeches 
that  are  longer 
than  the  memory  j 
of  men  e  a n  i 
fathom."  —  Fel- 
tliam 

c  Roberts 

he  recalls  the 
former  visit 


to  you.  But  if  the  price  is  too  dear,  let  him  have  his  harvest, 
and  take  yours.  Your.'?  is  a  clear  conscience,  a  pm-e  mind,  recti- 
tude -within  and  without.  "Will  you  part  with  that  for  his? 
ITien,  wliy  do  you  complain  ?     He  has  paid  his  price  :  you  do  not 

choose  to  pay  it.* 

14—17.  (M)  for  .  .  there,  awaiting  their  return.  (15)  wot 
.  .  divine  ?  he  '•  here  atlapts  himself  and  his  language  to  his 
character  as  it  would  naturally  appear  in  the  eyes  of  his 
brethren.""  (16)  Judah,  as  csp.  interested  in  the  safety  of 
Benjamin,  what  .  .  ourselves  ?  his  words  show  the  utmost 
perturbation  of  mind,  iniquity,''  he  cannot  regard  this  as  an 
accident,  nor  perceive  any  human  purpose,  we  .  found,  they 
will  not  separate  themselves  fr.  Benjamin.  (17)  God.  .  so, 
punish  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  but  .  .  found,  and  he 
alone,  he  .  .  servant,  Benjamin  to  whose  .safety  they  were 
pledged,  get  .  .  father,  Avithout  Benjamin  as  once  they  had 
gone  without  Joseph. 

Pronlration. — In  1828  two  globe-lamps  were  stolen  from  the 
Wesleyan  chapel  in  Trincomalee.  Being  convinced  that  it  was 
some  of  the  workmen,  tlie  constable  was  directed  to  fetch  the 
men  immediately.  About  ten  o'clock  at  night  they  were  all 
brought  on  the  premises.  Seeing  one  of  them  much  agitated,  I 
inquired  of  him  if  he  did  not  think  I  knew  something  about  it. 
He  fell  at  my  feet  like  a  person  dead,  and  cried  out,  ''  True  ! 
true  !     I  have  done  it !     I  have  done  it ! "" ' 

18—21.  (18)  Judah,  who  pleaded  for  the  slavei-j'  of  Jo.seph 
now  an  advocate  for  the  liberation  of  Benjamin,  came  .  .  hirn, 
stepping  forward  in  advance  of  the  rest,  let  .  .  servant,  now 
pleading  for  one  who  appears  to  be  guilty,  (lit)  saying., 
brother,  he  recalls  a  former  interview.  (20,  21)  and  W3 
said,"  rfc.  "  it  hence  appears  that  it  was  the  exact  state  of  the 
case,  or  Judah  would  not  have  ventured  to  appeal  to  Joseph's 
recollection  of  it." ' 

The  cJiirf  spral-rr.— In  India  a  company  of  people  have  always 
some  one  amongst  them  who  is  known  and  acknowledged  to  be 
the  chief  speaker  ;  thus,  should  they  fall  into  trouble,  he  will  ba 
the  person  to  come  forward  and  plead  with  tlie  superior.  He 
will  say,  '■  jNIy  lord,  I  am  indeed  a  very  ignorant  man,  and  am 
not  -worthy  to  speak  to  you  :  were  I  of  high  caste,  perhaps  my 
Lord  would  hear  me.  May  I  say  two  or  three  words  / "  Some  of 
the  party  will  then  speak  in  an  encouraging  tone.  "'  Yes.  yes,  our 
lord  will  hear  you."  He  then  proceeds. — "  Ah.  my  lord  !  youi 
mercy  is  known  to  all ;  great  is  your  wisdom  ;  you  are  even  as 
a  king  to  us  :  let,  then,  your  servants  find  favour  in  your  sight." 
After  this  introduction, "like  that  of  Judah,  he  relates  the  whole 
affair,  forgetting  no  circumstance  which  has  a  tendency  to  e.\:- 
culpate  him  and  his  companions ;  and  everj-thing  which  can 
touch  the  feelings  of  the  judge  will  be  gently  brought  before 
him.  As  he  draws  to  a  conclusion  his  pathos  increases,  his  com- 
panions put  out  their  hands  in  a  supplicating  manner,  accom- 
panied by  other  gesticulations;  their  tears  begin  to  How,  and 
with  one  voice  tliey  cry,  "  Forgive  us  this  time,  and  we  -wiU 
never  offend  you  more.'"'' 

22—26.  (22)  if .  .  die,  compared  with  his  own  case  Joseph 
would  now  see  that  their  hearts  were  changed  towaixls  theii 
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father.  (23)  except  .  .  more,  liis  presence  therefore  is  a  proof  I 
of  our  dire  necessity.  (24 — 2C>)  They  assured  Joseph  that  they 
had  faithfully  rcpoi-ted  liis  words. 

Want  of  paternal  affection. — A  mulatto  youth  one  day  called 
on  a  respectable  gentleman  of  Baltimore,  and,  with  tears  in  his  i 
eyes,  begged  for  assistance.  "  My  father  and  mother,"'  says  he,  i 
"  are  about  to  sell  me  to  Georgia."  "  Your  father  and  mother  !  " 
replied  the  gentlemen  with  surjirise  :  '•  what  right  have  they  to 
sell  you?"     "My  father,"  answered  the  boy,  "is  a  white  man, 

Mr. ,  a  merchant   in   this  place.     My   mother   is  a  yellow 

woman.  She  has  had  several  children  by  him,  all  of  whom  have 
been  sold  to  Georgia  but  myself.  He  is  this  moment  bargaining 
with  a  slave-trader  for  me."  The  gentleman  promised  his  assist- 
ance, but  too  late  ;  the  bargain  was  already  made.  The  unfortu- 
nate youth  was  immediately  borne  off,  in  spite  of  tears,  execra- 
tions, and  entreaties,  handcuffed  and  chained,  and  driven  like 
a  brute  to  a  distant  market. 

27 — 29.  (27)  wife,  he  speaks  of  Eachel  with  an  affection 
that  excluded  the  rest  fr.  his  thoughts.  (28)  surely  .  .  pieces, 
■^  fr.  these  words  prob.  for  the  first  time  Joseph  learns  what  had 
been  Jacob's  belief  as  to  his  son's  fate.""  (29)  and  if,  etc., 
see  xlii.  38. 

Filial  and  fraternal  affection. — A  short  time  since,  just  at  sun- 
set on  a  summer's  day,  I  went  to  the  gi'ave  of  a  dear  sister  of 
mine.  Her  two  little  boys  went  with  me.  When  we  had  arrived 
there,  I  saw  four  little  rose-bushes  standing,  two  at  the  head,  and 
two  at  the  foot  of  the  grave,  bending  over,  as  if  to  meet  and 
hang  over  the  grave.  "  That  is  her  grave— our  mother's  gi'ave." 
said  one  of  the  boys.  "  And  those  rose-bushes  /  "  said  I,  as  the 
tears  started  in  my  eyes.  "  Those,"  said  the  eldest,  "  brother  and 
I  and  father  set  soon  after  she  was  laid  there.  Those  two  at  the 
head  she  planted  in  the  garden  herself,  and  we  took  them  up  and 
set  them  there,  and  call  them  '  Mother's  bushes.'  "  "  And  what 
do  you  remember  about  your  dear  mother,  my  boys  ? "  "  Oh  I 
everything."  "  WTiat  in  particular  ? "  "  Oh,  this  uncle,  that 
there  never  was  a  day  since  I  can  remember  in  which  she  did 
not  take  us  to  her  closet,  and  pray  with  us,  unless  she  was  sick 
on  the  bed."  Never  did  that  sister  seem  so  dear  to  me  as  at  that 
moment :  and  never  did  my  heart  feel  so  full  a  hope  in  the  words 
which  were  engraved  on  the  tombstone  : — 

"  No  mortal  woes 
Can  reach  the  peaceful  sleeper  here, 
While  angels  watch  her  soft  repose."* 

30—34.  (30)  life  .  .  life,«  lit.  his  soul  is  bound  up  in  his 
(the lad's)  soul.  (31)  servants .  .  grave,  a  politic  taking  of  the! 
consequences  upon  themselves.*  (32)  surety,  .sre  xliii.  9.  (33)! 
servant  .  .  brethren,"^  "  whatever  sufferings  may  betide  me  I 
will  firmly  endure  them,  if  by  so  doing  I  may  ransom  my 
brother."''  (34)  evil  .  .  father,  lit.  wh.  shall  find  my  father, 
i.e.  the  sorrow  wh.  shall  consume  him. 

Paternal  and  filial  affection  (v.  30). — I.  This  fact  (which  we 
often  find  illustrated)  may  be  viewed  from  the  father's  side. 
We  see  fathers  whose  lives  seem  to  be  bound  up  in  their  sons' 
lives.  1.  This  is  often  altogether  apart  from  the  character  of 
the  son.     The  father  loves  him,  though  he  may  be  very  foolish 
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"It  ■was  neces- 
sary that  Judah 
sliould  reinind 
the  Kgyptian  lord 
that  ir  was  by  his 
express  com- 
mand t  h  c  i  !• 
father  had  beeu 
oompellod  tocon- 
sentto  the  depar- 
ture of  Benja- 
min."— Kitlo. 

"The  man  who 
melts  wiih  social 
s  y  m  p  a  t  li  y  , 
thouRh  not  allied, 
is  than  a  th  <\\- 
sand  kinsmen  of 
more  wi.rth." — 
Euripides. 

he  describes 
his  father'  b 
reluctance  to 
part  ■with 
Benjamin 


a  Spk.  Comm. 


"AfTection,  in  a 
philosophical 
sense,  refers  to 
the  manner  in 
which  we  are 
affected  by  any- 
thing for  a  con- 
t  i  n  u  a  n  c  e  . 
whether  painfuj 
or  pleasant ;  but 
in  the  common 
sense,  it  may  bo 
defined  to  be  a 
settled  bent  of 
mind  towards  a 
particular  being 
or  thing."  —  C. 
Buck. 


b  Dr.  J.  Todtl. 


he  offers  to  be 
bondman  in 
place  of 
Benjamin 

o  Gk.  "His  soul 
baugeth  on  this 
man's  soul." 
Chal.  "His  soul  is 
beloved  unto  him 
as  his  own  soul." 

6  "  ,Iudah  is  fear- 
ful  of  giving 
offence  by  plainly 
Stating  that  the 
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death  which 
throatenofl  their 
father  might  be 
consiilered  aa 
cause  1  by  the 
Egyptian'Hunjust 
ami  uufounfled 
suBpicions." — 
Raphall. 

c  Ex.  xxxii.  32. 


e  The  Hive. 

"There  is  so 
little  to  redeem 
\iie  dry  mass  of 
follies  and  errors 
from  which  the 
materials  of  this 
life  are  composed 
that  anything  to 
love  or  to  rever 
ence  becomes,  as 
it  were,  the  Sab- 
bath  for  the 
mind." — Lytton. 


B.C.  cir.  1707. 

Joseph 
reveals 
himself 

a  Ge.  xlii.  8;  Ac. 
vii.  13. 

"He  was  not 
willing  that  any 
should  be  wit- 
nesses of  his  own 
passion,  or  his 
brethren's  for- 
mer faults."  — 
Kidder. 

"  The  very  so- 
ciety of  joy  re- 
doubles it;  80 
that,  whilst  it 
lights  upon  my 
friend  it  re- 
bounds upon  my- 
self,  and  the 
brighter  his 
candle  burns  the 
more  easily  will 
it  light  mine." — 
Sout/t. 
b  Chardin. 
"It  is  said  of 
Joseph,  'He  wept 
aloud  ; '  in  the 
original,     '  gave 


and  wicked  (David  and  Absalom) ;  2.  It  is  seen  in  the  father's 
earnest  and  continued  hiboiir  that  the  .son  may  be  clothed  and 
educated  ;  .S.  It  is  ali^o  seen  in  the  father's  solicitude  when  his 
son  is  ill.  lie  gives  up  work  ;  helps  to  watch  and  nurse.  The 
neighbours  see  something  is  amiss  ;  they  ask.  ••  My  son  Ls  ill." 
And.  as  of  Jesus  once,  jieople  say  of  the  father,  '•  Behold  I  how 
he  loved  him  ! "  II.  This  fact  may  also  be  viewed  from  the  son's 
side.  1.  Elder  children  should  be  especially  tender  to  tho 
younger,  for  the  father's  sake  as  well  as  their  own.  He  has  a 
peculiar  fon<lness  for  the  young  and  helpless  ;  2.  All  children 
should  be  kind  and  dutiful  to  their  parents,  seeing  how  one  life 
may  be  bound  up  in  another  ;  3.  This  may  recall  the  love  of  God 
for  His  only  Son,  and  suggest  our  duty  to  that  Son  for  the 
Father's  sake.' 

The  i/Ktolvrnt  negro. — A  negro  of  one  of  the  kingdoms  on  the 
African  coast,  who  had  become  insolvent,  surrendered  him.self  to 
his  creditor,  who.  according  to  the  established  custom  of  the 
country,  sold  him  for  a  slave.  This  affected  his  son  so  much 
that  he  came  and  reproached  his  father  for  not  selling  his  chil- 
dren to  pay  his  debts  ;  and,  after  much  entreaty,  he  prevailed  on 
the  captain  to  accept  him,  and  liberate  his  father.  The  son  was 
put  in  chains,  and  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  the  West  Indies, 
when  the  circum.stances  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
governor,  he  sent  for  the  o%\Tier  of  the  slavet=,  paid  the  money 
that  he  had  given  for  the  old  man,  and  restored  the  son  to  his 
father. 


CHAPTER   THE   FORTY-FIFTH. 

1 — 3.  (])  Joseph,  clearly  perceiving  their  love  for  their 
father  and  brother,  cause  .  .  me,  the  scene  too  sacred  for 
merely  curious  eyes.  Joseph  .  .  brethren,"  they  being  known 
to  him  all  along.  (2)  and  . .  aloud,  lit.  gave  forth  his  voice  in 
weeping.  (;})  I  am  Joseph,  the  most  astounding  words  they 
had  heard  in  Egypt,  doth  . .  live  ?  his  fir.st  question  is  concern- 
ing his  father,  and  .  .  him,  tlieir  memory  silenced  them,  for 
.  .  presence,  not  knowing  but  he  would  avenge  himself. 

Thf  hi.it  hvot III-)'  found  (v.  3). — I.  The  time  having  come  for 
him  to  reveal  himself,  he  commanded  all  to  go  out — 1.  That 
none  of  his  subordinates  might  -see  the  great  minister  of  state 
unmanned  ;  2.  That  none  might  -witness  the  abject  repentance 
of  his  brethren,  and  learn  their  crime.  II.  The  disclosure  itself. 
1.  I  am  Joseph  (ill.  "I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecuted");  2. 
His  first  question.  III.  Its  effect.  1.  Silence  (ill.  "  and  he  was 
speechless '')  ;  2.  Confusion  of  face  ;  3.  Fear.  They  knew  not 
what  might  be  done  to  them. 

Land  }ti<inifr.itatJon~<.  qf/rrHn/j. — "  This  is  exactly  the  genius  of 
the  people  of  Asia,  especially  of  the  women.  Their  sentiments 
of  joy  or  of  grief  are  properly  transports  ;  and  their  transports 
are  ungovemed.  exce.'^sive.  and  ti'uly  outrageous.  WTien  any  one 
returns  from  a  long  journey,  or  dies,  his  family  burst  into  cries 
that  may  be  heard  twenty  doors  off  :  and  this  is  renewed  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  continues  many  days,  according  to  the  vigour 
of  the  passion.     Especially  are  these  cries  long  in  the  case  of 
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death,  and  frightful  ;  for  their  mourning  is  right-down  despair,  I  b.c.  1707. 
and  an  image  of  hell.  I  was  lodged,  in  the  year  lG7f),  at  1  fQj,jjj  j^r^^^j^.^  j 
Ispahan,  near  the  Royal  Square  :  the  mistress  of  the  next  house  I  weeping."  In 
to  mine  died  at  that  time.  The  moment  she  expired,  all  the ;  t  h  i  s  way  i  u 
family,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  people,  set  up  j '^.^^*^"^*^ '^'"y 
such  a  furious  ciy ,  that  I  was  quite  startled,  and  was  above  two  |  loiuny  chd  be  give 
hours  before  I  could  recover  myself.  These  cries  continue  a '  forth  his  voice, 
long  time,  then  cease  all  at  once  ;  they  begin  again  as  suddenly '  >^ ''  <l  weep!' 
at  daybreak,  and  in  concert.  It  is  this  suddenness  which  is  so  J  g^^^,*^' j°j|jj^  ^^1"^ 
terrifying,  together  with  a  greater  shrillness  and  loudness  than  i  its  voice.'  The 
one  would  easily  imagine.  This  enraged  kind  of  mourning,  if  1 1  violence  of  their 
may  call  it  so,  continued  forty  days  ;  not  equally  violent,  but  I  *^orrow  is  very 
^^'ith  diminution  from  day  to  day.  The  longest  and  most  violent  be  heard  at  a  con- 
acts  were  when  they  washed  the  body,  when  they  perfumed  it, !  side rable  dis- 
when  they  earned  it  out  to  be  interred,  at  making  the  in- 1  tance."— A'o6er/». 
ventory,  and  when  they  divided  the  effects.  You  are  not  to : "  Jeys  arc  cur 
suppose  that  those  that  were  ready  to  split  their  throats  with  I  ^"ngs,  soirows 
crying  out  wept  as  much  ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  did  not  shed  |  ^j'lw)]"^ '*^"'^'''  "■ 
a  single  tear  through  the  whole  tragedy."  ^  | 

4 — 8.    (4)    come  .  .  you,"   they   prob.  shrank   back   afraid,  he  comforts 
and  .  .  near,  trembling  but  hoping  against  hope,     brother,  |  ■'^^^  brethren 
hitherto   a  brother  disguised,      whom  .  .  Egypt,    fr.   whom  ja  Is.  xl.  2;  2  Co» 
therefore  ye  may  justly  expect  punishment.     (."<)  for  .  .  life,*"  |  "•  6.  ^• 
sin  oveiTuled  by  Divine  mercy,  and  made  subservient  to  the  ends  j  q^  ]   20-  Pa. 
of  infinite  benevolence.     ((J)  earing,  ploughing.    (7)  preserve  j  cv.  17— 19. 
.  .  earth,  lit.  to   make  you  a  remnant  in  the  earth,     save  .  . !  ^a-r   to  plough. 
deliverance,  lit.  to  jDreserve  your  lives  to  a  great  deliverance. '  ^;.g_;  q^'™.^^ 
(8)    so  .  .  God,  he  interprets  his  painful  past  by  the  light  of  jrootar,toplough. 
Providence,     father,  as  a  nourisher  or  adviser.  I     4    j  wn/ison 

The  diitij  of  .^c/f-forr/ireiU'M'  (v.  ;")). — Let  us  consider  our  sins  in  j  159.'  jy,',  y.  lavg- 
— I.  Tlieir  aspect  towards  God.  Viewed  on  this  side,  they  heax  honie,  i.  93;  l)r. 
the  inscription — acts  of  enmity  and  rebellion.  They  were  de- 1  ^-  ^'"^''<  i^-  ^^^ 
signed,  and  carried  through,  and  completed,  in  defiance  of  His  c /7cm!/ j^?. 
will.  At  the  same  time,  if  these  sins  are  repented  of.  and  if  we  .,  r^he  decrees  of 
have  true  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  there  is  an  Providence  are 
appointed  balm  for  this  wound.  II.  Their  effects  upon  man.  i  inscrutable,  in 
"  One  sinner  destroyeth  much  good."  One  sin  is  like  a  leak  in  a  j  ^1^^^^  g°gjj,^°'°^^ 
ship — it  lets  in  many  more.'-'  1  deavours  to  dis- 

Thc  widow  and  the  Tiivh. — During  the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  j  pose  of  events 
to  retain  their  liberty,  a  body  of  Turks  were,  in  1824,  encamped  !|J^°^^^^.^^gg*°^^'^ 
in  a  part  of  Greece,  and  committed  every  kind  of  outrage  upon  jjig  o^n  pur- 
the  inhabitants.  One  of  these  barbarians,  an  officer,  had  pursued  I  poses  ;  there  is 
a  Greek  girl,  who  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  widow.  The!  an  intelligence 
widow  met  him  at  the  door,  and  mildly  attempted  to  dissuade  jji'g''Jg°°.5^jjjgjj 
him  from  forcing  his  way  in  to  seize  the  girl.  Enraged,  he  drew  holds  the  scales 
his  sabre  ;  but  when  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  cut  down  the  ,  of  justice  and 
widow,  it  snapped  in  two  pieces  before  it  reached  the  victim.  |P^°™J|^^^  ^)^ 
The  wretch  paused,  yet  drew  a  pistol  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  gpjtg  of  his  puny 
but  it  missed  fire  :  and  when  in  the  act  of  drawing  a  second,  he  efforts."—  /. 
was  forcibly  dragged  away  by  one  of  his  companions,  who  ex- 1  itorier. 
claimed.  "Let  her  alone.  Do  not  you  see  that  her  time  is  not '"  There's  a  di' 
yet  come?"  Resolved,  however,  on  taking  some  revenge,  he  vinity  that 
carried  off  her  infant  child  to  the  camp  :  but.  as  though  Provi-  rS'h°ew  them 
dence  designed  to  frustrate  all  his  designs  on  this  occasion,  1  how  we  will."— 
whilst  he  was  asleep,  the  child  was  carried  back  to  the  ■\\'idow  by  1  Shakespeare. 
one  of  his  own  men.''  \dCI<eeve:. 
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he  F  :nds  a 
me  sarre  to 
hi  ^  father 

"it  is  more 
Ueautiful  to  ovor- 
Como  iujuiy  by 
the  power  of 
Ilindncss  than  tr 
Oppose  to  it  tb  i 
Obstinacy  jf 
Ila  t  ro  fl."  —  V. 
Maxinitis. 
"L9t  your  best 
■Jo  :'^  dravr  ^o  that 
p  o  1  u  1  .V  h  i  c  li 
Beeks  best  to  pre- 
serve it." — Shakc- 
ipeare. 

"  Kind  hearts  are 
more  than  coro- 
nets, and  simple 
%ith  than  Nor- 
man blood."  — 
Teniiijfoii. 

he  embraces 
all  his 
brethren 

a  Ac.  vii.  14,  15. 
b  Ps.  XXX.  o. 

"The  cheapest  of 
all  things  is  kind- 
ness, its  exerci.se 
requiring,  the 
least  possible 
trouble  and  self- 
sacriflce.     '  Win  ! 
hearts,"  said  Bur- 1 
leigh    to    Queen 
Elizabeth,    '  and  I 
you    have    all' 
men's  hearts  and  \ 
purses."  "-.S;;iiVm.  ' 
"  When     people  | 
meet   after  lonj?  i 
absence  they  fall ' 
on    each  other's  i 
Bhoulderorneck, 
and  kiss  or  smell 
the  part.    A  hus- 
band, after  long 
ab.sence.kissfls  or 
smells  the   fore- 
head,   the    eyes, 
the  right  and  left 
cheeks,   and  the 
bosom,     of     his 
yrife."— Roberts, 
e  Arvine. 

Pharaoh's 
command  to 
Joseph 

aNu.  xviii.r2,2!>. 
Stuff  (Ge.  xxxi. 
.37;  1  S.  X.  22; 
XXV.  13, etc.),  fur- 
niture, baggage 
Of   an   army  or 
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9 — 11.  ('.))  say  .  .  him,  the  bearers  of  ill  ne-ws  phall  be  the 
aM;'-  iigcr.s  of  glad  tidings.  (10)  Goshen,  N.E.  of  Lower 
Eg' _»t :  region  in  Egypt  nearest  to  Palestine.  (11)  lest  .  . 
po  erty,  he  preferred  personal  care  to  the  precarious  sending  of 
c:  jasional  supplies. 

Poor  relations  (v.  11). — I.  Tlieir  condition:  poor,  needy.  II. 
i-Tieir  prospects  :  the  worst  still  to  come,  five  years  more  of 
famine.  III.  Their  helper:  a  brother — 1.  Whom  they  had 
wronged  ;  2.  Grown  rich  and  great,  "who  was  not  ashamed  to 
own  them. 

God'x  prorifleittial  care  of  JFi.i people. — Mr.  Perkins  was  often 
in  great  straits.  Once  he  had  only  threepence  left.  His  niece, 
on  hearing  it,  was  greatly  affected ;  but  he  said  cheerfully,  "  Fear 
not,  God  will  provide."  In  a  little  time  a  gentleman's  servant 
knocked  at  the  door,  who  brought  him  a  present  of  a  haunch  of 
venison,  together  with  some  wheat  and  malt.  Upon  this,  he 
took  his  niece  by  the  hand,  saying.  "  Do  you  see,  child,  here  iv 
venison,  which  is  the  noblest  flesh,  and  the  finest  of  the  wheat 
for  bread,  and  good  malt  for  drink.  Did  not  I  tell  thee  God 
would  provide  for  us  ?"'  They  who  trust  in  Providence  shall  not 
be  forsaken. 

12 — 15.  (12)  Benjamin,  who  as  a  witness  Jacob  would  more 
1  readily  believe,  mouth  .  .  you,  in  your  own  language  by  an 
j  interpreter  no  longer.  (13)  tell  .  .  seen,''  that  his  father  might 
[be  filled  with  confidence  and  share  in  their  joy.  (14)  feel.  . 
"wept,  loving  his  brother  for  his  own  and  his  father's  sake.  (1.")) 
kissed  .  .  them,''  not  bestowing  all  his  love  on  Benjamin 
alone,  after  .  .  him,  mutual  congratulations,  perfect  recon- 
ciliation, liome  news,  bright  anticipations. 

Tttconc\rnition  (v.  lo). — I.  Xot  solicited  by  the  guilty  parties  : 
the  injured  made  the  first  overture.  II.  Not  urged  by  circum- 
stances ;  as  nearness  of  death,  etc.  III.  Not  marked  by  any 
reservation.  It  was  full  and  complete  :  so  full  that  his  brothers 
thought  it  impossible  ;  and,  seventeen  years  after,  begged  the 
assurance  of  Joseph's  forgiveness. 

Khidnr.'i.'i  to  poor  rrlotion.<!. — As  one  of  the  water-bearers  at  the 
fountain  of  the  Fauxhourg  St.  Germain,  in  Paris,  was  at  his 
usual  laboui's  in  August,  17(iG.  he  was  taken  away  by  a  gentle- 
man in  a  splendid  coach,  who  proved  to  be  his  o«ti  brother,  and 
who,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  had  been  carried  away  to  India, 
where  he  made  a  considerable  fortune.  On  his  return  to  France 
he  made  inquiry  respecting  his  family  :  and  hearing  that  he  had 
only  one  brother  alive,  and  that  he  was  in  the  humble  condition 
of  a  water-bearer,  he  sought  him  out.  embraced  him  with  great 
affection,  and  brought  him  to  his  house,  where  he  gave  him  bills 
for  upwards  of  a  thousand  crouTis  per  annum.' 

16 — 20.  (Ifi)  fame,  report,  history,  it .  .  "well,  lit.  it  was 
good  in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh.  (17)  Pharaoh  considerately  meets 
Joseph's  probable  delicacy  in  inviting  strangers,  by  inviting 
them  himself.  (IS)  give  .  .  Egypt,  a  royal  recompense  to 
Joseph,  eat  .  .  land,"  the  very  best  of  the  productions.  (19) 
■wagons,  wheeled  vehicles  anc.  used  in  Egypt.  (20)  regard 
.  .  stuff,  be  not  ])arsinioniously  anxious  to  gather  all  together, 
and  thus  delay  the  journey,  good  .  .  yours,  the  good  of  the 
future  should  exempt  us  fr.  anxiety  concerning:  present  things. 
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JkOi/iil  honntij  (v.  2())i — I.  What  Pharaoh  did  to  Joseph  was  for 
Joseph's  sake.  AMiat  he  did  for  Joseph's  brethren  was  not  for 
their  sake,  but  Joseph's.  II.  WTiat  the  Great  King  does  for  us 
is  for  tlie  sake  of  our  Brother,  not  for  oiu'  own. 

Anc'imt  n-cKjijims. — '•  The  Hebrew  word  seems  to  be  fairly  ren- 
dered by  the  word  •  waggons.'  ^^'hoel  can'iages  of  some  kind  or 
other  are  certainly  intended  ;  and  as,  from  other  passages,  we 
learn  tliat  they  were  covered,  at  least  sometimes,  the  best  idea 
we  can  form  of  them  is,  that  they  bore  some  resemblance  to  our 
tilted  waggons.  AVith  some  small  excei^tion,  it  may  be  said  that 
wheel  carriages  are  not  now  employed  in  Africa  or  Western  Asia  ; 
but  that  they  Avere  anciently  used  in  Egypt,  and  in  what  is  now 
Asiatic  Turkey,  is  attested  not  only  by  history,  but  by  existing 
sculptures  and  paintings.  It  woiild  seem  that  they  were  not  at 
this  time  used  in  Palestine,  as,  when  Jacob  saw  them,  he  knew 
they  must  have  come  from  Egyjit.  Perhaps,  however,  he  knew 
this  by  their  j^eculiar  shape."'' 

21—24.  (21)  gave  .  .  way,  for  the  journey  to  and  fro.  (22) 
gave  .  .  raiment,  such  presents  still  common  in  the  E. 
Benjamin  .  .  raiment,*^  as  an  evident  token  to  Jacob  that  he 
sympathised  with  him  in  his  love  to  Benjamin.  (23)  sent  .  . 
manner,  cic,  as  a  pledge  and  foretaste  of  better  things  in 
store.  (24)  see  .  .  way,  Ut.  be  not  stirred,  \.(\  do  not  fall  into 
contentions  ;  do  not  give  way  to  criminations  and  recrimina- 
tions.*-  Joseph  had  not  forgotten  their  old  quarrelsome  dis- 
position. 

C/iristian  candour  (v.  24). — I.  The  true  nature  and  extent  of 
the  caution  suggested  in  the  text.  Compliance  with  it  is  not 
prevented  by — 1.  Difference  of  opinion  ;  2.  Diversity  of  temper  ; 
8.  A  knowledge  of  the  faults  of  others.  II.  Some  proper  motives 
to  induce  us  to  comply  with  it.  1 .  We  are  brethren  ;  like  the 
patriarchs  we  have  one  Father  ;  2.  Tliis  advice  is  given  us  by 
our  own  dear  Brother ;  Joseph  here  cautions  his  brethren  ;  3.  We 
are  all  guilty ;  the  brothers  were  all  guilty  in  their  former 
treatment  of  Joseph  ;  4.  We  all  hope  to  be  forgiven,  as  they 
were  forgiven  ;  5.  Like  them,  we  are  all  sojourners  in  a  strange 
land  ;  G.  Like  them,  we  are  all  travelling  to  the  same  home.' 

ChaiH/ts  (if  raiment. — ''  The  vizier  entered  at  another  door,  and 
their  excellencies  rose  to  salute  him  after  their  manner,  which 
was  returned  by  a  little  inclining  of  his  head :  aft^r  which  he 
sat  down  on  the  comer  of  his  sofa,  which  is  the  most  honourable 
place  :  then  his  chancellor,  his  kiahia,  and  the  chiaouz  bashaw 
came  and  stood  before  him,  till  coffee  was  brought  in  ;  after 
which,  M.  de  Chateauneuf  presented  M.  de  FeiTiol  to  him, 
as  his  successor,  who  delivered  him  the  king  his  master's  letters, 
complimenting  him  as  from  his  majesty  and  himself,  to  Avhicli 
the  vizier  answered  very  obligingly.  Then,  after  some  discourse, 
which  turned  upon  the  reciprocal  readiness  of  propension 
to\\'ards  the  continuance  of  a  good  intelligence  bet\\'een  the 
Porte  and  the  court  of  France,  which  ]\I.  de  Ferriol  assured 
them  that  the  king  his  master  was  well  disposed  to  cultivate 
sincerely,  they  gave  two  dishes  of  coffee  to  their  excellencies, 
with  sweetmeats,  and  after  that  perfumes  and  sherbet.  Tlien 
they  clothed  them  with  caffetans  (or  caftans)  of  a  silver  brocade, 
with  large  silk  flowers ;  and  to  those  that  were  admitted  into  the 
apartments  with  them,  they  gave  others  of  brocade,  almost  all 
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t  r  a  V  e  1  1  e  1*. 

I  "Therefore 
'  away,  to  get  our 
'  stuff  aboard."  — 
I  Shukespeaie. 

"  The  people  are 
fashioned  a  c- 
curding  to  i}ie 
example  of  tlx-ir 
king:  and  edicts 
I  are  of  less  power 
■  than  the  model 
I  which  his  life  ex- 
;  hibil'."  —  Ctaud- 
I  ian. 
I 
I  b  Dr.  Kim. 

I  Joseph's 
I  partine: 
j  injunction 

a    2    Ki.    V.   22; 
I  Zech.  jii.  4. 

j  b  Bush.  Gk.  "do 
!  not   be   ungry ;" 

CAa^. ''do notcon- 

tend." 

e  Dr.  Manton. 
"A  tender- 
hearted  and  com- 
passionate dispo- 
sition which  in- 
clines men  to  pity 
and  feel  the  iijis- 
fortunes  of 
others,  and 
which  is,  even 
for  Its  own  sake, 
incapable  of  in- 
volving any  man 
in  ruin  and 
misery,  is  of  all 
tempers  of  mind 
the  most  ami- 
able; and  though 
it  seldom  re- 
ceives much 
honour.iswonhy 
of  the  highest." — 
Fielding. 

"  The  last,  best 
fruit  which 
comes  to  late  per- 
fection, even  in 
the  kindliest 
siiul,  is  tender- 
ness toward  the 
hard,  forbear- 
ance toward  the 
unfortunate, 
warmth  of  heart 
toward  the  cold, 
philanthropy  to- 
ward the  niisau- 
thropic."  —  Riclk* 
tei: 
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d  Dela  Morayc. 

thev  return 
to  Jacob 

a  Lii.  xxiv.  11,34, 
41;  Ps.  cxxvi.  1. 

b  Ge.  xlvi.  30. 

c  T.  Grantham, 
B.D. 

"  'Tis  Rtrango— 
but  true :  for 
trulli  is  alwnys 
strange:  strauKer 
than  flction." — 
Jiyron. 

"Though  it  be 
honest,  it  is  never 
good  10  bring 
bad  news.  Give 
to  a  grac'ous 
message  an  host 
of  tiiugues;  but 
let  ill  tidings  tell 
themselves, 
when  thev  be 
left .  "  —  Sliakts- 
peare. 

V.  26  —  28.  //. 
BlLnt,  156;  lip. 
Convheare,  i.  423 ; 
Dr.  't.  F.  Didbin, 
18!l. 

"There  are  joys 
which  long  to  be 
ours.  Godsends 
ten  thousand 
truths,  which 
come  about  ua 
like  bir.  s  seek- 
iiisr  inlet;  but  we 
ar^  stiu'.  up  to 
tueni ;  and  so 
they  bring  us 
noihing  but  sit 
and  tiug  awhile 
upon  the  roof, 
and  then  fly 
away." —  Beecher. 

d  W.  Jay. 


B.C.  1706. 


,  silk,  exce{)t  some  slight  gold  or  silver  flowers,  according  to  the 
j  custom  usually  observed  towards  all  foreign  ministers."'' 

I  25—28.  (2."))  came  .  .  father,  and  to  his  great  delight 
Bftiijiimin  was  safe.  (I'lJ)  fainted,"  lit.  was  weakened,  i.r. 
could  scarcely  believe  so  strange  a  tale.  (27)  saw  .  .  revived, 
his  doubts  removed  and  his  soul  was  cheered  by  what  he  saw. 
(28)  said  .  .  enough,  I  am  convinced  and  satisfied,  see  .  . 
die,*  the  sight  of  the  prosperity  of  one  so  dear  will  make  death 
easy. 

Josrph  and  his  brctlivcn  (w.  2fi,  27). — I  purpose,  in  considering 
this  text,  to — I.  Point  out  to  you  the  truths  which  this  history 
illustrates  and  confirms.  1.  That  the  Providence  of  God  regu- 
lates the  minutest  matters ;  and  that  He  doeth  all  things  accord- 
ing to  His  will,  both  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  2.  That  wicke<l  men, 
though  following  their  own  devices,  and  actuated  solely  by  their 
own  evil  inclinations,  do  but  bring  to  jass  the  secret  purpo.ses  of 
the  Most  High  ;  3.  ITiat  God's  people  are  often  tried  by  great 
and  long-continued  affliction  :  4.  That,  however  long  or  soundly 
conscience  may  sleep,  when  God  is  plea.sed  to  arouse  it,  the  most 
stout-hearted  sinner  will  be  struck  with  terror  and  alarm.  II. 
Direct  your  attention  to  some  of  the  lessons  of  instruction  with 
which  it  may  furnish  us.  We  may  leam  from  it — 1.  To  put  full 
and  entire  trust  in  the  promises  of  God  :  2.  To  maintain  upright- 
ness and  integrity  in  all  our  dealings,  and  to  combine  an  active 
use  of  means  \\ath  an  earnest  prayer  for  bles.sing  upon  them  ;  .3. 
That,  as  Jo.seph  behaved  towards  his  brethren,  so  God  often  deals 
Avith  His  people,  and  with  the  s.nme  object— namely,  to  make 
them  sensible  of  their  sins,  and  to  effect  their  humiliation  ;  4. 
Not  to  be  overcome  of  evil,  but  to  overcome  evil  with  good." 

l]'i!c(i»iiiu/  (hat]).— A  child  at  school  welcomes  every  mes- 
senger from  home  to  him ;  but  he  desires  most  the  messenger  that 
comes  for  him.  Joseph  sends  to  Jacob,  and  for  him.  at  once ; 
and  his  father  not  only  heard  the  words,  but  saw  the  waggons. 
'•  Oh  !  these  are  really  to  caiTy  me  to  him  :  I  shall  soon  see  my 
son,  and  die  in  peace."  Such  a  messenger.  Christian,  is  death  to 
you.  '•  Come,"  says  God,  "  yon  have  toiled  long  enough ;  you 
have  feared  long  enough  ;  you  have  groaned  long  enough  ;  your 
warfare  is  accomxilished  ;  enter  the  rest  which  the  Lord  your  God 
giveth  you.  Come ;  for  all  things  are  now  ready."  "  But  the 
swelling  river  rolls  between."  Fear  not.  The  ark  of  the 
covenant  will  go  before  you.  and  divide  the  waves,  and  you  shall 
pa.ss  over  dry-shod.  And  then  let  the  streams  reunite,  and  con- 
tinue to  flow  on,  you  will  not  wish  them  to  reopen  for  yoiu: 
return.  "What  is  misery  to  others  is  joy  to  you.  •■  I  shall  go  the 
way  whence  I  shall  not  return."'' 


CIIAPTEB  THE  FOllTY-SIXTH. 


God  1 — 7.  (1)  Beersheba  .  .  Isaac,"  a  place  hallowed  by  sacred 

encourages      memories.    (2)  Israel  .  .  Jacob,''  called  bv  his  old  name  bee.  he 
int'o  E&ylt      '■  ^'•'^^^^^  not  at  first  j>r,rn;i  in  Kgyi^t.     (H )  fear  .  .  Egypt,  season- 
„  ...    ,„    able  encouragement.     (4^  down  .  .  ag-ain,''  the  Divine  presence 

a  Ge.  xxviii.   10  '  .,  j?      x-  ^        »  -l  •  -l        j    •  t       „i- 

13,  xxvi.  23—25, '  ^  guarantee  of  safety.  Joseph  .  .  eyes,  i.r.  when  dying.  Joseph 
xsxi.  42,  'I should  close  his  eyes.     (5)  sons  ,  .  father, <<  they  cared  for  him 
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as  the  chief  thing  they  brought  fr.  Canaan.    (6)  goods/  leaving  I       b.c.  1706. 
behind  only  -what  was  valueless  or  immovable.     ( 7 )  daughters,   .  ,.  . , 

wh.  implie.s  that  there  were  more  than  the  one  named,     all  .  .  jiap'haii!  '*"*^*' 
Egypt,  in  all  .seventy  souls.  :  <•  Ge.  xxvUi.  15 ; 

Fiar  not  to  go  doivn  into  Egypt  (v.  3). — I.  The  position  in  i  ^"^ ''••  .?• 
which  Jacob  was  placed.  He  must  have  shuddered  at  the  \  ^p'  ^i""  20' 
thought  of  going  to  dwell  among  heathen  strangers.  1 .  It  was  /"  c  11.  Spurgeon. 
a  new  scene  and  likely  to  be  a  trying  one  ;  2.  Yet  the  way  was  !  "  ^''i^o  is  it  that 
evidently  appointed  for  him,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  go. ;  ^'^"g^^  *'°^''  *'^? 
II.  "What  is  frequently  the  position  of  believers  now  :  they  are  called  failed  to  see  that 
to  perils  and  temptations  altogether  untried.  At  such  seasons  let  1  death  was  the 
them— 1.  Imitate  Jacob's  example;  then  shall  they  have-(l)  i'^^^so'"'^.'^^'"'' 
His  companion  ;  (2)  His  promise.     2.  Exercise  his  confidence./   iSethei-e  to  which 

TJir  (hjimj  father. — In  the  East,  a  father,  at  the  point  of  death,  i  death  does  not 
is  always  ver_\'  desirous  that  his  wife,  children,  and  grand-children  I  *>  i'  i  n  g  full 
.should  be  with  him.  Should  there  be  one  at  a  distance,  he  "^^'ill  [funs of  hotieami 
be  immediately  sent  for.  and  until  he  arrive,  the  father  will  body  di.es  it  not 
mourn  and  complain,  "My  son,  will  you  not  come?  I  cannot  repair?  'This is 
die  without  you."  When  he  arrives,  he  will  take  the  hands  of  !**•.  ^^a-rp  medi- 
his  sou,  and  kiss  them,  and  place  them  on  his  eyes,  his  face,  and  i  Raleigh,  upeak- 
mouth.  and  say,  "Now  I  die."*'  ling  of  the  axe, 

8—15.  (8)  names  .  .  Egypt,  how  long  would  the  list  be  of  i';,^;" order's. •"- 
those   who   went   out   of   Egypt.'      ('.))    Hanoch«    ilnit'iatcd).'\simms. 
Phallu"  {iVistlnf/Hislii'd)  or  Pallu.     Hezron^  {enclosed).   Cartni  g  lioOerts. 
(rinedfex.ser).     (10)  Jeinuel«  (dai/  of  Uod)  or  Nemuel.     Jaminithe  names  of 
{proxpenti/).       Chad    (united).      Jachin    (firmness)    or    Jarib.   t^e  Childrea 
Zohar  {n-/(  iteness)  or  Zerah.     Shaul  {de.sireel).     (11)  Gershon  '^  \        ^^^^ 
(expulsion)  or   Gersliom.      Kohath<^   (a.%'ienihhj)    fr.  whom  de- ;  the  children 
scended  the  Kohathites,  one  of  the  three  git.  f  ams.  of  the  tr.  of  '■  of  Leah 
Levi.     Merari/  (tnihappy).     (12)  Er  .  .  Canaan,  see  xxxviii.  i"^'^- \'- ^"'^  ^""- 
fi— 10.      Hamul   (spared).      (13)    Tola   (a  worm).      Phuvah  i  v.^"'   "'  ^ 

(mouth)  also  Pua?  and  Puah.''     Job  (:' d<:sire)  ov  Ja,ehub'  (hi 
turns).      Shimron    (nrtteh  post).      (14)    Sered  (fear).     Elon 
(an  oah).      Jahleel  (hoping   in    God).      (15)   all  .  .  tliree, 
including   Jacob,    but   exclusive   of   Er,  Onan,  and  prob.  Leah  j  d  rcoVvit'lG. 
herself.  je  Ex.  vi.  IG,  i.<«; 

Different  phases  of  historij. — To  be  entirely  just  in  our  estimate  I  ^"■"'•.^''j^' -J; 
of  other  ages  is  not  only  difficult — it  is  imijcssible.  Even  whatl'i  ch.  vi.'i,  IG.  ' 
is  i^assing  in  otir  i)resence  we  see  but  through  a  glass  darkly.  |  g  Nu.  xxvi.  -li. 


\  b  Nu.    xxvi.    6; 

1  Ch.  V.  3. 
\c  Nu.    xxvi.    12; 

1  Ch.  iv.  24. 


/I  1  Ch.  vu.  1. 
i  Nu.  xxvi.  2^; 
1  Ch.  vil.  1. 
"  History  pre- 
sents thepleasant 
features  of 
poetry  and  fl&- 
ion.  the  majesty 


The  mind  as  well  as  the  eye  adds  something  of  its  own.  before 
an  image,  even  of  the  clearest  object,  can  be  painted  upon  it ; 
and  in  historical  inquiries,  the  most  instructed  thinkers  have  but 
a  limited  advantage  over  the  most  illiterate.  Those  who  know 
the  most  approach  least  to  agreement.  The  most  careful  in- 
vestigations are  diverging  roads  ;  the  further  men  travel  upon 
them,  the  greater  the  interval  by  which  they  are  divided.  In  |  of  the  epic."  the 
the  eyes  of  David  Hume,  the  history  of  the  Saxon  princes  is 
"the  scuffling  of  kites  and  crows."'  Father  Kewman  would 
mortify  the  conceit  of  a  degenerate  England  by  pointing  to  tlie 
sixty  saints  and  the  hundred  confessors  who  were  trained  in  her 
royal  palaces  for  the  calendar  of  the  blessed.  How  vast  a  chasm 
yawns  between  these  two  conceptions  of  the  same  era  !  Through 
what  common  term  can  the  student  pass  from  one  into  the  other  ? 
Or,  to  take  an  instance  yet  more  noticeable,  the  history  of  England 
scarcely  interests  Mr.  Macaulay  before  the  revolution  of  tlie  seven- 
teenth century.    To  Lord  John  Russell  the  Reformation  was  the 


moving  acci- 
dents of  the 
drama,  t'oe  sur- 
prises and  moral 
of  the  romance. 
Wallace  is  a  rude 
Hector;  Robin- 
son Crusoe  is  not 
stranger  than 
Croesus;  the 
Knights  of  Ash  by 
never  burnish 
the  page  of  Scoit 
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with  richer  lights 
of  'ancn  an  1 
Brmour,  than  tlio 
Cartliagiiinns, 
winding  down 
tho  Alp.s,  cast 
upon  Livy."  — 
Wilhnott. 
k  Frond  . 

the  children 
of  Zilpah 

a  Nil.  x.wi.  l.'i. 
6  Nu.  x.xvi.  l(i 
(•  Nu.  xxvi.  17. 
d  Nu.  xxvi.  44. 
e  I  Ch.  vii.  30. 
fSu.  xxvi.  40. 
'It  was  a  charm- 
ing fancy  of  tho 
Pythagoreans  to 
exchange  names 
when   they   nici, 
that       so       they 
might  partake  of 
tlie  virtues  each 
admired    in    the 
other.      And, 
knowing     the 
power  of  names, 
they    used    only 
.such     as      were 
musical  and 
pleasing." — A.B. 
Alcolt. 

"Favour  or  dis- 
appointment has 
been  often  con- 
ceded as  the 
Dame  of  the 
claimant  has  af- 
fected us :  and 
the  accidental 
afUnity  or  coin- 
cidence of  ft 
name,  connected 
wiih  ridicule  or 
haired,  with  plea- 
sure or  disgust, 
has  operated  like 
ii\a.g'\c."-Disr  aeli. 
'•Willi  the  vul- 
gar and  the 
learned,  names 
have  great 
weight.  Th  o 
wise  use  a  writ 
of  inquirj'  into 
their  legitimacy 
when  they  are 
advanced  aa  au- 
thority ."  —  Xim- 
mernuin. 
g  Carlyle. 

the  children 
of  Rachel 

a  Nu.  xxvi.  3S, 
40;  1  Ch.  vii.  G, 
7,  viH.  I,  3. 
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;  first  outcome  from  centuries  of  folly  and  ferocitj' ;  and  5Ir. 
I  Hallam's  more  tempcratt»  language  softens  without  concealing 
a  similar  conclusion.  The  writers  have  all  studied  what  they 
(le.~icribe.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  studied  the  same  subject  with  ])ower8 
•  at  least  equal  to  theirs,  and  to  him  the  greatness  of  English 
I  character  was  waning  with  the  dawn  of  English  literature  ;  the 
'  race  of  heroes  was  already  failing  :  the  era  of  action  was  yielding 
I  before  the  era  of  speech.* 

I  16—18.  (Ifi)  Ziphion  {<i  hxth'mq  nut)  or  Zephon."  Haggi 
(frxtirr).  Shuni  {qi/irf).  Ezbon  (it  irorhcr)  or  Ozni.*  Eri 
\()r(itvhi)i(i).  Arodi  {ir'tid  ass)  or  Arod.''  Areli  (//o«  of  God). 
I  (17)  Jimnah'^  {(jood  fortimr)  or  Imna.«  Isuah^  (Icrrl). 
iBeriah  (vo/t  of  rril).  Serah  (jtrinccsn)  or  Sarah./  Heber 
(socifti/).  Malchiel  {(iod's  k'nig).  (18)  whom  ..  daughter, 
sec  xxix.  24. 

Thr  j)ror'nicc  of  li'istorij. — Under  the  green  foliage  and  blossom- 
ing fruit-trees  of  to-d.iy.  there  lie,  rotting  slower  or  faster,  the 
forests  of  all  other  years  and  days.     Some  have  rotted  fast,  plants 
of  annual  grou'th.  and  are  long  since  quite  gone  to  inorganic 
mould  ;  others  are  like  the  aloe,  growths  that  last  a  thousand  or 
three  thousand  years.     You  will  find  them  in  all  stages  of  decay 
and  preservation  ;  down  deep  to  the  beginnings  of  the  history  of 
!  man.     Think  where  our  alphabetic  letters  came  from,  where  our 
!  speech  itself  came  from  :  the  cookeries  we  live  by.  the  ma.sonries  we 
lo<lge  iinder  !    You  will  find  fibrous  roots  of  this  day's  occurrences 
i  among  the  dust  of  Cadmus  and  Trismegistus.  of  Tubalcain  and 
\  Triptolemus  ;  the  tap-roots  of  them  are  Avith  Father  Adam  him- 
j  self  and  the  cinders  of  Eve's  first  fire  !     At  the  bottom  there  is 
no   perfect  history  :  there  is  none  such  conceivable.     All  past 
I  centuries  have  rotted  down,  and  gone  confusedly  dumb  and  quiet. 
i  even  as  that  seventeenth  is  now  threatening  to  do.    Histories  are 
\  ax  perfect  a.s  the  historian  is  wise,  and  as  he  is  gifted  with  an  eye 
and  a  soul !     For  the  leafy  blossoming  present  time  springs  from 
:  the  whole  past,  remembered  and  uni'ememberable.  so  confusedly 
i  as  we  say  -.  —  and  truly  the  art  of  history,  the  grand  difference 
j  between  a  Dryastlust  and  a  sacred  poet,  is  very  much  even  this  : 
I  — To  distinguish  well  what  does  still  reach  to  the  surface,  and  is 
1  alive  and  frondent  for  us  :  and  what  reaches  no  longer  to  the 
j  surface,    but  moulders   safe  underground,  never  to  send  forth 
i  leaves  or  fruit  for  mankind  any  more  :  of  the  fonner  we  shall 
I  rejoice  to  hear  ;  to  hear  of  the  latter  will  be  an  affliction  to  us  ; 
I  of  the   latter   only  pedants  and  dullards,  and  di.^astrous  male- 
I  factors  to  the  world,  will  find  good  to  speak.     By  wise  memory 
i  and  by  wi.«e  oblivion  :  it  lies  all  there  1     AVithout  oblivion  there 
I  is  no  remembrance  possible.     When  both  oblivion  and  memory 
I  are  wise,  when  the  general  soul  of  man  is  clear,  meloflious,  true, 
i  there  may  come  a  modern  IlUid  as  memorial  of  the  past :  when 
j  both  are  foolish  and  the  general  soul  is  overclouded  with  con- 
I  fusions,  with  unveracities  and  discords,  here  is  a  "  RushMorthian 
I  chaos.'"? 

I  19—22.  (I'.t)  Rachel  .  .  wife,  his  wife  par  excellence.  (20) 
I  Manasseh  {n-lio  nmhi's  fonjrt).  Ephraim  {rcrij  fruitful). 
1(21)  Belah  {drxtrnction)  or  Bela."  Becher  ijirxt-bom).  else- 
where omitted."  Ashbel  (Jire  of  Boat).  Gera  {a  seed), 
\Na,a,na.a.n  (/fleasaiUtiess).    Ehi  (wy  brother^,  also  Ariram'^amJ 
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Aher,<'  and  Aharah.«  Bosh,  {chief).  Muppim  or  i^erh.  Shuphan 
( ?ser2n'nt)  and  Shcphuphan./  Huppim  {coverings).  Ard 
(  ? fugitive).  (22)  fourteen,  i.e.  Rachel's  two  sons  and  their 
children. 

What  i.i  in  a  name  ? — An  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon 
the  name  which  you  mean.  A  name  is  generally  the  synonym 
of  a  thing,  a  place,  or  a  person  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make 
mention  by  name  of  a  certain  thing,  or  jilace,  or  person,  is  to  call 
up  before  the  mind  all  those  things  which  we  know  to  belong  to 
each  respectively.  Hence,  when  you  utter  the  name  of  some 
things,  that  name  includes  the  characteristics  of  those  things,  so 
far  as  known  by  those  that  hear  the  name.  You  say,  '■  A  moss 
rose."  In  that  name  is  contained,  in  my  mind,  all  that  I  remem- 
ber of  the  thing  itself,  its  fragrance,  beauty,  &c.  Give  me  the 
name  of  some  i^laces,  and  I  see  in  that  name  the  size,  locality, 
population,  &c.,  of  those  places,  as  I  know  them  either  from 
observation  or  reading.  Give  me  the  name  of  some  men,  and  I 
immediately  think  of  virtue,  intelligence,  charity,  eloquence,  &c., 
as  associated  with  them  ;  the  name  of  other  men,  and  the  oppo- 
site associations  are  awoke  within  me.  Speak  or  write  the  name 
of  God,  and  what  grand  ideas  are  couched  within  it  !  The  name 
of  Jesus,  what  endless  beauties,  mercies,  kc,  are  embodied  there  ! 
The  "  new  name "  which  is  given  to  the  Christian  conqueror, 
how  full  of  gracious  and  hapjiy  meaning  !  As  there  is  so  much 
importance  in  a  name,  every  man  ought  to  guard  his  name. 
Every  Christian  should  be  jealous  to  retain  his  name  in  un- 
tarnished honour  and  purity.  As  no  heir  can  claim  the  inherit- 1 
ance  if  he  have  not  the  projjer  name,  so  no  man  can  claim  heaven 
if  he  have  not  the  right  name  in  his  heart,  and  in  the  Lamb's 
Book  of  Life.ff 

23—27.  (23)  Hushim  (the  hasting)  or  Shuhan.«  (24) 
Jahzeel  (whom  God  allots).  Guni  (coloured).  Jezer  (imagi- 
nation). Shillem  (reqidtal)  or  Shallum.*  (25)  Laban  .  . 
daughter,  see  xxix.  29.  (2C)  all  .  .  six,  if  to  this  number,  (»<!, 
we  add  his  sons'  wives,  9  (Simeon's  and  Judah's  wives  being 
dead,  and  Joseph's  in  Egypt),  there  is  perfect  harmony  with  the 
sfeitement  of  Stephen."-'  (27)  all  .  .  ten,  i.e.  Joseph  and  his 
father  and  two  sons. 

Small  beginnings  (v.  27). — Only  70  souls  ;  yet — I.  The  found- 
ation of  a  nation.  II.  Destined  presently  to  overturn  the  jiower 
and  pride  of  Egypt.  III.  Designed,  in  the  providence  of  God  to 
give  to  the  world  its  only  inspired  teachers  and  its  great 
Redeemer. 

Writing  history. — Many  wi'iters,  including  now  an  imperial 
historian,  have  attempted  to  weigh  and  measure  the  share  that 
individual  men  and  accidents  have  in  the  course  of  human  affairs.  | 
How  far  has  the  world  really  been  affected  by  Alexander,  or  by  | 
the  cold  bath  that  cut  him  off  in  his  very  youth  ;  by  the  day's  | 
march  of  Claudius  Nero,  that  drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of  I 
Italy,  and  led  to  the  ruin  of  their  state  ;  by  the  mighty  genius,  ] 
or  the  assassination,  of  Julius  Ctesar  ;  by  the  arrow  that  pierced 
Harold,  or  the  bullet  that  killed  Charles  XII.,  of  Sweden  ;  by 
the  passions  of  our  Henry  VIII. ;  by  the  obstinacy  of  Charles  I., 
or  by  the  religious  convictions  of  James  II.  ;  by  the  cold  ragout 
Vhich  is  said  to  have  deprived  Napoleon  of  one  victory,  or  the 
timely  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  which  extinguished  all  hope  of 


B.C.  1706. 

6  Nu.   xxvi.    ,3<?- 
41  ;  1  Ch.  viii.  1. 
c  Nu.  xxvi.  38. 
rfl  Ch.  vii.  12. 
e  1  Ch.  viii.  1. 
/I  Ch.  viii.  5. 

"In  honest  truth, 
a  uamo  given  to 
a  man  is  no  bet- 
ter than  a  skin 
given  to  him; 
what  is  not  na- 
tively his  own 
falls  off,  and 
comes  to  no- 
thing."— Landor. 
"  The  present 
state  of  things  is 
the  consequence 
of  the  past ;  and 
it  is  natural  to 
inquire  as  to  the 
sources  of  the 
good  we  enjoy, 
or  the  evils  we 
suffer.  If  we  act 
only  for  our- 
selves, to  neglect 
the  study  of  his- 
tory is  not  pro- 
dent,  if  entrusted 
with  the  care  of 
others,  it  is  not 
just." — Johnson. 
g  J.  Bate. 

the  children 
of  Bilhah 

summary 

a  Nu.  xxvi.  42. 

6  1  Ch.  vii.  13. 

c  Ac.  vii.  14. 

"To  study  his- 
tory is  to  study 
literature.  The 
biography  of  a 
nation  embraces 
all  its  works.  No 
trillo  is  to  be  neg- 
lected. A  mould- 
ering medal  is  a 
letter  of  twenty 
centuries.  Anti- 
quities which 
have  been  beau- 
tifully called  his- 
tory defaced, 
compose  its  ful- 
lest common- 
tary.  In  these 
wrecks  of  many 
storms,  which 
time  washes  to 
the  shore,  the 
scholar  looks 
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patiently  for 
treasure." —  ^\'ill■ 
molt. 

d  Tlie  Time*. 


meeting-  of 
Joseph  and 
Jacob 

n  "  A  word  al- 
most reserved 
for  Divine  ap- 
pearances :  and 
Knobel  thinks  it 
is  used  hero  as 
according  with 
tlie  royal  pomp 
with  w  h  i  c  li 
Joseph  was  in- 
vested."— Alford. 

"There  appears 
much  joy  in  hioi, 
eren  so  much 
that  joy  could 
not  show  itself 
modest  enough 
wiihout  a  badge 
of  bitterness.  A 
kind  o vertlo vv 
of  kindness,  — 
there  a  re  no 
faces  truer  than 
those  that  are 
so  washed." — 
Shakespeare. 

t  As  men  say, 
"See  Naples  ami 
die,"  meaning 
that  ihoro  is 
nothing  more 
beautiful  to  be 
Been. 


c  Saturday 
view. 


Re- 


De  ntimero  fami- 
li;K  Jacubiv,  Crit. 
Sac.  Tlies.  i.  24C. 


his  advice  to 
his  brethren 

"The  Egyptians 
detested  tbo  very 
Kipht  of  a  shep- 
herd, from  a  re- 
membrance of 
the  injuries 
which  they  had 
recently  sus- 
tained from  the 
pastoral     kings; 


another?  History  must  deal  with  persons  and  things,  and  it 
must  also  clotlie  them  with  dramatic  intere.st  and  importance, 
bnt  jihilosojihers  are  apt  to  think  thcra  only  the  superficial  indi- 
cations of  an  irresistible  current  below.  A  despot  is  murdered, 
but  the  despotism  remains.  A  great  soldier  falls,  but  the  nation 
is  not  less  warlike.'' 

28—30.  (2S)  to  Goshen,  i.e.  in  order  that  Joseph  might 
point  out  to  Judah  the  land  of  Goshen.  (29)  made  .  .  chariot, 
lit.  bound  his  chariot,  I.e.  harnessed  his  hor.ses  to  it.  pre- 
sented," appeared.  (.30)  now  .  .  alive,  he  had  lived  to  see  all 
he  wished  in  this  world.*" 

llir  laud  of  Cuhslicn  (v.  28). — I.  The  temporary  abode  of  Israel 
in  Egypt,  and  yet  most  fruitful.  II.  The  scene  of  a  wonderful 
miracle  (darkness).  III.  Tlic  scene  of  an  extraordinary  gather- 
ing.    IV.  The  scene  of  a  triumphant  departure. 

Tlir  ''(A'"  of  lii.s-fori/. — If  something  had  happened  which 
didn't  happen,  what  would  have  happened  afterwards  1  is  a  kin'i 
of  speculation  which  is  now  much  in  fashion.  Of  course  no  one 
can  answer  positively  the  above  inquiry.  Yet,  in  looking  back  upon 
the  course  of  history,  it  is  impossible  not  to  dwell  for  a  moment 
upon  some  of  the  more  important  crises,  and  to  remark  how 
small  a  difference  might  have  made  an  incalculable  change. 
We  know  the  usual  sayings  about  the  decisive  battles  of  the 
world.  If  Tliemistocles  had  lost  the  battle  of  Salamis,  if 
Asdrubal  had  won  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus.  if  Charles  Martel 
had  been  beaten  by  the  Saracens,  would  not  the  subsequent 
hi.story  of  Europe  and  tlie  world  have  been  altered,  and  a  great 
many  fine  philosophical  theories  have  been  destroyed  before  their 
birth  .'  Even  the  strictest  believer  in  universal  causation  may 
admit  without  prejudice  to  his  opinions  that  the  most  trivial  cir- 
cumstances may  be  of  cardinal  importance.  The  reluctance  to 
admit  the  doctrine  about  great  events  springing  from  trivial 
causes  results  from  another  consequence  of  the  theory.  "WTiere 
the  fate  of  a  few  persons  is  concerned,  no  one  cares  to  dispute  it. 
When  Noah  was  in  the  ark.  the  most  trifling  error  of  steering 
j  might  (in  the  absence  of  providential  interference)  have  ship- 
wrecked the  whole  human  race.  Now.  the  logical  difficulties 
j  raised  by  Necessitarians  -ipply  just  as  much  to  a  ]iarty  of  twenty 
as  to  twenty  millions.  The  importance  of  small  cases  does  not 
affect  their  theory  more  in  one  case  than  the  other.  But  philo- 
sophers are  unwilling  to  allow  that  the  fate  of  whole  countries 
and  many  generations  can  depend  upon  these  petty  accidents, 
because  it  would  obviously  render  all  prediction  impossible,  and 
at  least  have  the  future  of  mankind  dependent  upon  the  chance 
of  the  necessary  hero  arising  at  the  critical  moment.' 

30—34.  CH)  shew,  inform.  (32)  shepherds  ..  cattle, 
Josejih  does  not  conceal  his  extraction.  (3.S)  what  .  .  occupa- 
tion? he  would  never  dream  that  they  were  men  without  a 
trade.  (34)  for  .  .  shepherd,  who  for  the  most  part  led 
a  nomndic  life,  abomination,  object  of  contempt,  scorn. 
Egyptians,  who  lived  in  cities. 

Juii/ptian  untipatlni  to  xhrphrvdii. — The  extensive  tract  of 
countiy  which  borders  on  Egji>t.  and  is  inhabitated  by  the 
wandering  tribes  who  live  by  their  flocks,  was  never  entirely 
subject  to  the  dominion  of   the  Pharaohs.     From  their  whole 
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mode  of  life  and  feelings  towards  the  Egyptians,  they  could 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  by  the  latter  in  other  light  than  that  of 
enemies.  This  hatred  against  them  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 
(II.  128.)  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  raising  of  cattle 
was  the  reason  of  this  aversion  of  the  Egyptians.  This  could 
not  be  ;  for  they  themselves  raised  multitudes  of  cattle,  and  con- 
sidered some  of  them  even  sacred.  RosenmuUer,  therefore,  sup- 
poses that  the  shepherds  of  Arabia  Deserta,  the  wandering  and 
warlike  tribes  east  of  Egypt,  with  whom  they  confounded  the  sons 
of  Jacob,  were  those  alone  who  were  hated  by  the  Egyptians." 


CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-SEVENTH. 

1—4.  (1)  Joseph.  .  .  Pharaoh,  loyal  to  the  king  as  well  as 
kind  to  his  family.  (2)  some  .  .  five,  not  a  selected  five.  (8) 
what  .  .  occupation  ?  the  question  Joseph  expected,  they 
said,  etc.,  theii'  reply  indicates  their  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
Joseph.  (1)  for  .  .  flocks,  two  years  of  famine  had  exhausted 
their  own  land. 

Pharaoh's  question  to  the  brethren  of  Joseph  (v.  3). — The  words 
of  the  text — I.  Imjily  that  each  of  us  has,  or  is  intended  to  have, 
an  occupation.  Even  as  regards  the  present  life,  each  of  us  are 
considered  to  be  employed  in  something  ;  and,  surely,  with  regard 
to  things  of  higher  moment,  we  have  a  work  entrusted  to  us. 
II.  Lead  us  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  occupation,  with 
respect  to  different  classes  of  individuals.  Look  at — 1.  The  man 
whose  whole  time  is  taken  up  in  the  accumulation  of  earthly 
wealth  ;  2.  He  whose  thoughts  and  time  are  engrossed  with  the 
piu'suit  of  worldly  glory  ;  H.  He  who  devotes  himself  to  earthly 
pleasures  and  sinful  enjoyments  ;  4.  The  Christian.  'WTiat  is  his 
occupation  .'  He  is  ''  about  his  Father's  business."  Brethren,  let 
this  occupation  be  yours.<^ 

Importance  of  an  occupation.— Seventeen  years  ago  there  was  a 
fan-  girl  so  pure,  so  lovely,  so  refined,  that  she  still  rises  to  my 
mind  as  almost  akin  to  angels.  She  was  wooed  and  ultimately 
won  by  a  handsome  young  man  of  considerable  wealth.  He 
sported  a  fine  team,  delighted  in  hunting,  and  kept  a  fine  pack  of 
hounds.  He  neither  played  cards,  drank  wine,  nor  used  tobacco. 
He  had  no  occupation,  no  calling',  no  trade.  He  lived  on  his 
money,  the  interest  of  which  alone  would  have  supported  a  family 
handsomely.  I  never  saw  the  fair  bride  again  until  a  few  days 
ago.  Seventeen  years  had  passed  away,  and  with  them  her  beauty 
and  her  youth  ;  her  husband's  fortune  and  his  life,  during  the 
latter  part  of  which  they  lived  in  a  log- cabin  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  River,  near  Blennerhasset's  Island ;  a  whole  family  in  one 
single  room,  subsisting  on  water,  fat  bacon,  and  com  bread.  The 
husband  had  no  business  capacity.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  edu- 
cation, of  refinement,  of  noble  impulses  ;  but  when  his  money 
was  gone,  he  could  get  no  employment,  simply  because  he  did  not 
know  how  to  do  anything.  For  a  while  he  floundered  about,  first 
trying  one  thing,  then  another,  but  "  failure "  was  WTitten  on 
them  all.  He,  however,  finally  obtained  a  situation  ;  the  labour 
was  great,  the  compensation  small ;  it  was  that  or  starvation :  in 
his  heroic  efforts  to  discharge  his  duty  acceptably  he  overworked 
himself  and  died,  leaving  his  widow  and  six  girls  in  utter  desti- 


B.C.  170G. 

for  when  thb 
sons  of  Jacob 
Mtood  before 
Pharaoh,  these 
oppressors  had 
only  vacatfld  the 
country  about  36 
years." 

a  Weekly  Visitor. 


B.C.  1706. 

Pharaoh 
inquires 
their 
occupation 

a  S.  Coafes,  M.A. 


"  He  that  hath  a 
trade  hath  an 
estate;  and  he 
that  hath  a  call- 
ing hath  a  place 
of  profit  and 
honour.  A 
ploughman  on 
ills  legs  is  higher 
than  a  gentleman 
on  his  knees." — 
Franklin. 


"  There  is  no- 
thing 80  useful  to 
man  in  general, 
1  nor  so  beneficial 
to  particular  so- 
cieties and  indi- 
viduals, as  trade. 
This  is  that  alma 
mater,  at  whose 
plentiful  bi-east 
all  mankind  are 
n  ourished."— 
Fielding. 

"I  protest 
against  the  un- 
fair distribution 
of  the  world's 
work,  which  can 
only  be  well  done 
when  every  man 
and  woman  is 
flttea  to  work, 
left  free  to  choose 
the  field  in  which 
to  work,  and  con- 
demned by  pub- 
lic opinion  if 
they  refuse  to 
work." — Ce  I  ia 
Burleigh. 
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Pharaoh 
pives  them 
the  land  of 
Goshen 

a  Pr.  xxii.  29. 

ft  "  P  r  o  b.  the 
aged  pitriarch, 
with  thp  con- 
scious dignity  of 
a  ]irophet  and 
the  heir  of  the 
])romises,  prayed 
for  blessings 
upon  Pharaoh." 
'—Spk.  Com. 

c  Tliomiton. 


meeting  of 
Pharaoh  and 
Jacob 

.(  Ge.  XXXV.  2S ; 
•lob.  xiv.  1 ;  Ge. 
XXV.  7. 

ft  He.  xiii.  14;  1 
Pe.  ii.  11  ;  Ps. 
xxxix.  5;  XC.  10, 
12;  Jas.  iv.  1.5; 
He.  xi.  13  ;  1  Ch. 
xxix.  15;  Ps. 
cxix.  19. 

"The  .Tews 
speak  of  Jacob's 
seven  afflictions: 

(1)  the  persecu- 
tion    of     Esau ; 

(2)  the  injustice 
of  Laban :  (3) 
the  result  of  his 
wrestling  with 
the  AiifTPl;  (4) 
the  violation  of 
Dinah :  (r,)  the 
loss  of  Joseph ; 
(0)  the  itnpri- 
Konment  of  Si- 
meon; (7)  the  de- 
parture of  Ben- 
jamin for  Egypt. 
They  mijfht  well 
have  added  the 
death  of  liachel 
and  the  incest  of 
Eeuben." —  Schu- 
mann. 

<■  ir.    C/iampncvs, 

MA. 

(I  Tract  Journal. 

Joseph 
provides  for 
his  brethren 


B  1  Ti.  V.  4,  8. 


OENESia.  [Cap.  xlvni.  5-13. 

I  tution.     In  seventeen  years  the  sweet  and  joyoms  and  beautiful 
girl  had  become  a   broken-hearted,  careworn,  poverty-.strickcn 
I  widow,  with  a  houseful  of  helpless  children.'' 

5 — 7.  ("»)  saying,"  rfr..  words  of  consratulation.   (G)  land  .  . 

thee,  to  select  from.     Goshen  .  .  dwell,  settled  in  a  borilor 

province  they  might  serve  as  a  protection  for  Eg}7)t.     activity, 

ability  or  prowess.     (7)  Jacob  .  .  Pharaoh,  this  a  vi.sit  of  cere- 

imony  :  the  fonner  one  of  bu.siness.     blessed,''  i.r.  .saluted. 

j      Filial  put)/. — 

"  Have  I.  then,  no  tears  for  thee,  my  father  ? 
Can  I  forget  thy  cares,  from  helpless  years, 
Thy  tenderness  for  me  ?     An  eye  still  beam'd 
With  love  ?     A  brow  that  never  knew  a  f ro^\^l  ? 
Nor  a  harsh  word  thy  tongue  ?     Shall  I  for  these 
Repay  thy  stooping  venerable  age 
With  shame,  disquiet,  anguish,  and  dishonour  ? 
It  must  not  be.  thou  first  of  angels  !     Come, 
Sweet  filial  Piety,  and  firm  my  breast ! "« 

8—10.  (8)  how  .  .  thou  ?  the  king  imr.res.sed  with  the 
venerable  aspect  of  the  patriarch.  (!))  pilgrimage,  lit.  sojourn- 
ings.  few,"  as  comp.  with  tho.se  of  his  ancestors,  evil,  full  of 
sorrow,  have  .  .  been,  he  reckoned  life  V)y  days  as  well  as  years. 
have  .  .  pilgrimage,*'  old  as  I  appear,  my  ancestors  have  yet 
lived  to  a  greater  age.  (10)  went  .  .  Pharaoh,  to  die  in  Goshen 
seventen  yrs.  after. 

D'W  and  cril  arc  the  daijs  of  life  (v.  9). — In  discoursing  on  the 
words  of  the  text.  I  would  address  myself  to — I.  Ihose  who  do 
not  serve  God.  Shall  we  say  that  the  days  of  your  lives  have 
been  many  or  few  .'  Are  you  ready  to  meet  your  God  .'  II.  Those 
who  do  serve  Him.  1.  "WTiat  do  you  think  of  the  days  you  pas.sed 
before  you  knew  God.  or  rather  were  known  of  God.  Were  they 
many  or  few.  if  you  measure  them  by  the  good  done  in  them. 
2.  AVhat  shall  we  say  of  those  yoti  have  spent  since  you  knew 
Him  1'  As  you  look  back,  you  say.  with  aged  Israel,  '•  Few  and 
evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been."'= 

Diffrrcnrc  in   thr  of/rd. — ^Irs.  G ■  was  one  day  visiting  an 

aged  man,  a  friend  of  her  father,  and  one  who  was  associtited 
with  him  in  early  life.     Though  differing  widely  in  sentiment, 

the  two  old  men  still  felt  a  deep  interest  in  each  other.     Jlr.  S 

had  been  one  of  those  who  run  after  the  world  and  overtake  it. 
All  that  it  can  give  he  had  obtained.  Now,  he  inquired  of  the 
state  of  his  friend,  whom  Ite  knew  to  be  in  circumstances  of  far 
less  external  comfort  than  himself.  As  he  listened"  to  the  story 
of  his  patience  in  suffering,  and  of  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
he  could  look  forward  either  to  a  longer  pilgrimage  in  this  world 
or  to  the  hour  of  death,  his  conscience  applied  the  unexpressed 
reproach,  and  he  exclaimed.  '•  Yes.  yes  :  you  wonder  I  cannot  be 
as  quiet  and  happy  too  :  btit  think  of  the  diffei'eiice  :  he  is  going 
to  his  treasure,  and  I — I  must  leave  mine."'' 

11 — 12.  (11)  placed,  caused  to  dwell.  Rameses,  a  city  wh. 
may  not  now  have  existed,  but  named  by  anticipation.  (12)  ac- 
cording .  .  families,"  i.e.  ace.  to  the  inouth  of  the  little  ones, 
i.e.  their  number  and  their  wants. 

Ahd-cl-Kader's  ijitcrccssioti.— Amongst  the  incidents  connected 
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with  the  life  of  that  extraordinary  man,  Abd-el-Kadcr,  there  is 
one  which  shows  with  what  an  extraordinary  power  of  eloquence 
he  was  endowed,  even  while  yet  little  more  than  ?.  boy.  It  .seems 
that  his  father,  Sidi  Ma-hi-el  Din,  who  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated marabouts,  or  priests,  of  the  province  of  Oran.  organised  a 
conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was  to  free  the  Arabs  from  the 
dominion  of  Turkey,  and  to  fonn  their  straggling  and  dispersed 
tribes  into  one  mighty  nation,  his  favourite  son  being  pointed 
out  as  their  destined  leader  and  liberator.  Before  the  time  for 
striking  the  decisive  blow  had  arrived,  however,  the  conspiracy 
had  become  known  to  the  Bey  Hassan,  \\'lio  was  governor  of  the 
province  ;  and  he  resolved  to  rid  himself  and  his  master  of  their 
powerful  enemy.  The  marabout,  Ma-hi-el  Din,  was  entrapped 
into  the  power  of  the  Bey,  and  thrown  into  prison  to  die.  To 
rescue  him,  either  by  stratagem  or  by  force  of  arms,  was  im- 
possible ;  and  all  had  been  lost  but  for  the  daring  resolve  and 
subduing  eloquence  of  his  son.  Abd-el-Kader,  at  the  imminent 
hazard  of  his  o\vn  life,  presented  himself  before  the  trilnmal  of 
the  Bey.  and  there  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  father  with  such 
power,  that  he  at  once  obtained  an  order  for  his  liberation.  "  By 
Allah  and  Mahomet,"  exclaimed  the  impassioned  youth,  ''  I  entreat 
thee  to  return  to  me  my  father.  I  summon  thee,  in  the  name  of 
four  powerful  tribes  of  the  provinces,  to  restore  to  libei'ty  the 
marabout,  Ma-hi-el  Din,  chief  of  the  Hachim  Rhaerice,  of  whom 
thou  hast  acknowledged  the  innocence." 

What  a  noble  sight  must  that  have  been  !  There  stands  the 
son,  like  another  Demosthenes,  his  stature  erect  ;  his  eye  at  one 
moment  lit  up  with  the  fire  of  indignation,  and  the  next  beaming 
with  the  mild  rays  of  affection.  The  Bey  was  subdued  by  the 
eloquence  of  the  noble  youth,  and  the  father  was  set  at  liberty, 
upon  condition  that  he  should  at  once  quit  the  country. 

13 — 17.  (18)  no  .  .  land,  i.r.  none  comparatively,  fainted, 
the  people  prostrated  and  spiritless.  (14)  broug'ht  .  .  house, 
an  hone.st  prime  minister.  (15)  give,  the  buyers  become  beggars. 
(1(5)  cattle,  this  a  wise  measure  resulting  in  the  preservation  of 
the  cattle.     (17)  horses,  fir.st  mention  of  the  horse  in  the  Bible. 

The  home. — Heb.  words  trans,  horse  in  Bible  are  -s'w.s^  =  heavy  H. 
for  war-chariot,  and  paranh  =  H.  for  riding,  esp.  cavalry.     The  i 
original  country  of  H.  not  known.     In  regard  to  claim  of  Arabia,  j 
see  Kitto  on  Jos.  xi.  (5.     Until  then  H.  not  named,  save  in  Egyjjt  i 
(Ge.  xlix.  17:  Ex.  ix.  .3,  xv.  21  ;  De.  xvii.  1(5).     Nothing  said  of  i 
Arab  use  of  H.  during  period  of  wanderings  on  confines  of  Arabia, 
yet  other  animals  are  named  ;  and  kings  of  Arabia  rode  on  camels 
(Jud.  viii.  21).     Strabo  (time  of  Christ)  describes  Arabia  as  with- 
out H.     This  may  explain  why  Moses  did  not  contemplate  that 
the  Jews  would  ever  go  to  Arabia,  but  Egypt,  for  H.  (De.  xvii.  Ui). 
and  why  Solomon,  4(I()  yrs.  after,  obtained  his  cavah-y  from  that 
country  (1  K.  x.  28,  29).    By  time  of  Mohammed  H.  were  nimierous 
and  valued  in  Arabia  ;  hence  his  saying,  "  as  many  grains  of  barley 
as  are  contained  in  the  food  we  give  to  a  H.,  so  many  indulgences 
do  we  daily  gain  by  giving  it."'* 

18—22.  (IS)  ended,  .year,  'i.e.  from  the  failing  of  their 
money,  lands,  wh.  they  were  no  longer  able  to  cultivate.  (19) 
die  .  .  land,  we  by  starvation,  and  our  land  perish  through  lack 
pf  tillage,     desolate,  barren  and  depopulated.     (20)  boiigllt  .  . 


B.C.  dr.  1706. 

"  You  are  so  to 
put  fortli  the 
power  that  Gort 
ha.s  given  you ; 
you  are  so  to 
give,  and  sacri- 
fice to  give,  as 
to  earn  the 
euk)gium  pro- 
nouncfd  on  the 
woman,  'She 
hath  done  what 
she  could.'  Do  it 
now.  It  is  not 
a  safe  thing  to 
leave  a  generous 
feeling  to  tho 
cooling  influ- 
ences of  a  cold 
world.  If  you 
intend  to  do  a 
mean  thing,  wait 
till  to-tnorrow; 
if  you  are  to  do 
a  noble  thing,  do 
it  now, — now  I  " 
— Guthrie. 

"  The  office  of 
liberality  con- 
sisteth  in  giving 
with  judgment." 
—  Cicero. 

0  12.  Dr.  W. 
I'aley,  147. 


the  history  of 
the  famine 

the  cattle 
bought 

"This  gives  the 
force  to  tho 
strong, — that  the 
multitude  have 
no  habit  of  self- 
reliance  or  ori- 
ginal action."  — 
Emerson. 

Horse  =  the 
neighing  animal. 
A.  S.  Iwrs;  old  S. 
//;•'«;  (Jer.  roiss; 
old  Ger.  hros; 
Ice.  hross;  Sans. 
hresh  =  to  neigh. 

a  Topics. 

the  land 
bought 

"The  ameliora- 
tion of  the  con- 
diti..iu    of    DiaU' 
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B.C.  cir.  1706. 

kind,  anil  the 
iDcrenso  of  hu- 
man hnppinoaa 
ought  to  bo  I  ho 
lending  objects 
of  every  political 
institutioD,  and 
the  aim  of  every 
individual,  ac- 
cording to  iho 
nseasure  of  his 
power,  in  the 
Bituation  he  oc- 
cupies."—  Hamil- 
ton. 

a  Ge.  xli.  48. 

6  Ezra  vii.  24. 

Dr.Kitto.  D.Dib. 
III.,  i.  433. 

c  Bib.  Treas. 

Joseph  g-ives 
seed  to  sow 
the  land 

"  A  statesman,  I 
we  are  told,  i 
(should  follow  I 
public  opinion,  j 
Doubtless,  as  a 
coachman  fol-  i 
lows  his  horse :  : 
having  firm  hold 
on  the  reins,  and  j 
guiding  them." —  | 
Hare. 

"  A  generous  na- ' 
tion  is  grateful 
even  for  the  pre- 
servation of  its  : 
rights,  atid  wil- 1 
lingly  extends ! 
the  respect  due  j 
to  the  office  of  a 
good  princ;  inti  j 
an  affection  for 
his  person."  —  ] 
Junius.  { 

"  The  rude  re- 
proaches of  the 
raseul  heril  for 
the  selfsame 
actions,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  he 
as  grossly  lavish 
in  their  praise." 
— Thomson. 

a  Canon  Trevor. 


!land,  and  thus  secured  its  better  cultivation.     (21)  removed  .. 

thereof,"  brought  them  fr.  outlyin;,'-districts  near  totlie  .stores  of 

corn,  to  furnish  thera  more  easily  wiLli  food,  and  with  occupation. 
;  (22)  land  .  .  not,*  in  this  he  was  prob.  overruled  by  the  kinf?. 
I  E(jypt  unrhr  Mchvuut  Al\. — The  author  of  The  Boat  and 
i  Canvan,  writing'  in  IS  10,  remarked,  "Strictly  speaking  there  is 
)  but  one  proprietor  of  land  in  Egypt,  and  that  is  the  all-powerful 
I  and  all-engrasping  Meheraet  Ali.  By  a  late  edict  he  has  appro- 
I  priated  the  whole  country  to  himself,  so  that  Egypt  is  now  aa 
!  much  tlic  property  of  its  ruler  as  it  became  after  the  great  famine 
j  in  the  days  of  Joseph.  The  people  have  not,  however,  been  turned 
I  out  of  tlieir  possessions,  except  where  it  has  pleased  the  Pacha  to 
I  take  the  land  under  his  own  care.  In  that  case  the  fellah  is  not 
j  permitted  to  seek  some  other  residence,  but  must  remain  as  a 
!  labourer  in  the  Pacha's  service.  Mehemet  Ali  is  not  content,  as 
!  Pharaoh  was,  with  a  fifth  of  the  produce ;  he  takes  the  lion's 
I  share.  If  a  fellah  lets  any  portion  of  the  land  which  he  is  per- 
1  mitted  to  retain,  he  Avill  get,  it  may  be.  seventy  piastres  rent  for 

a  portion  equal  to  an  acre,  of  which  nearly  two-thirds  goes  to  the 

Government  in  taxes.' « 

23—26.  (2.3)  seed  .  .  land,  wh.  they  might  have  neglected 
had  it  not  been  another's  and  they  servants  upon  it.  (24)  fiftlx 
.  .  own,  an  act  of  liberality  and  good  policy.  (25)  thou  .  . 
lives,  hence  we  gratefully  obey.  (2(i)  law  .  .  part,  ever  after 
though  the  land  became  the  people's  the  fifth  part  of  the  produce 
went  into  the  coffers  of  the  State. 

Tlw  monuments  and  the  history  of  Egypt. — It  is  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  a  greater  contrast  than  is  presented  between  the 
Jfonuments  and  the  Hi.<<tory  of  Egypt.  The  monuments  tell  of  a 
native  monarchy  flourishing  among  the  great  empires  of  the 
East ;  its  kings  little  less  than  demi-gods  :  its  priesthood  endued 
with  a  sanctity  revered  in  distant  lands  ;  its  chariots  and  horses 
pouring  out  to  battle  under  the  banners  of  a  thousand  gods  :  the 
nations  of  the  earth  bringing  tribute  :  and  art  and  luxury  carried 
to  an  extent  only  jwssible  to  a  numerous  jjopulation,  with  abun- 
dant material  resources  and  a  high  mental  development.  On  the 
date  and  duration  of  this  splendid  period  the  monuments  are 
dumb.  They  witness  what  ancient  Egypt  was  ;  they  know  no- 
thing of  her  rise,  progress,  or  decay.  Their  testimony  is  con- 
firmed by  the  position  of  Egypt  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  where 
her  rulers  are  found  .showing  hospitality  to  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  or  reducing  his  descendants  into  bondage.  Still,  we 
only  know  that  Egypt  was  a  great  power  before  Israel  was  a 
nation.  It  gleams  out  of  a  remote  antiquity  with  a  splendour 
that  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  the  splendour  is  a  prehistorio 
memory,  separated  from  authentic  chronology  by  a  gulf  which 
nothing  but  the  Bible  can  span.  All  we  know  of  it  is,  that  it 
existed  before  Moses,  and  perished  about  the  close  of  the  Old 
Testament.  "With  the  first  page  of  secular  history.  Ancient 
Egj^pt  is  already  dead.  The  Pharaohs  have  become  a  tradition, 
the  temples  and  altars  are  shrouded  in  mystery,  the  fleets  and 
armies  have  disappeared,  the  people  are  reduced  to  inexorable 
servitude." 


approaching' 
death  of 
Jacob 


27—31. 
.  years, 


(27)  dwelt,  etc..  anticipatory,  sec  Ex.  i.  7. 
'  see  V.  9.     (29)  must  die,*  as  aU  must. 


(28)  SO 
put  .  e 
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thigh,  sec  Ge.  xxiv.  2.  bury  .  .  Egypt/  he  firmly  believed 
his  posterity  would  inherit  the  land  of  Canaan.  (80)  bury  .  . 
place,'*  Machpelah.  I  .  .  said,  a  son's  solemn  promise  to  a 
dying  father;  sacredly  kept.  (81)  swear,  to  give  his  father 
the  fullest  satisfaction.  Israel  .  .  head,«  prob.  worshipping 
God. 

Goshen. — "  It  lay  along  the  Pelusian  arm  of  the  Nile,  on  the 
east  of  the  Delta,  and  was  the  part  of  Egypt  nearest  Palestine. 
This  tract  is  now  comprehended  in  the  modern  province  Esh- 
Shurkiyeh,  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Abu  Zabel 
to  the  sea,  and  from  the  desert  to  the  former  Tanaic  branch  of 
the  Nile,  thus  including  also  the  valley  of  the  ancient  canal.  If 
the  Pelusiac  arm,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  were  navigable  for 
fleets  in  ancient  times,  the  Israelites  were  probably  confined  to 
its  eastern  bank  ;  but  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  that  the 
stream  was  never  much  larger  than  the  present,  then  they  may 
have  spread  themselves  out  upon  the  Delta  beyond,  until  re- 
strained by  larger  branches  of  the  Nile.  During  my  stay  in 
Cairo  I  made  many  inquiries  respecting  this  district,  to  which 
the  uniform  reply  was  that  it  Avas  considered  as  the  best  province 
in  Egypt.  Wishing  to  obtain  more  definite  information,  I  ven- 1 
tured  to  request  of  Lord  Prudhoe,  with  whom  the  Pacha  Avas 
understood  to  be  on  a  very  friendly  footing,  to  obtain  for  me  a 
statement  of  the  valuation  of  the  provinces  of  Egypt.  This,  as 
he  afterwards  informed  me,  could  not  well  be  done  ;  but  he  had 
ascertained  that  the  province  of  the  Shurkiyeh  bears  the  highest 
valuation,  and  yields  the  largest  revenue."/ 


B.C.  dr.  1706. 

a  Jobxiv.l4,  Ps. 
xxiii.  4. 

b  De.  xxsi.  14 ;  1 
Ki.  il  1. 
c  Oe.  1.  25. 
d  Ge.  1.  12.  13.  ' 
e  He.  xi.  21. 
"  We  hold  death, 
poverty,  and 
grief  for  our 
priucipal  ene- 
mies ;  but  this 
death  which 
some  repute  the 
most  dreadful  of 
all  dreadful 
things,  who  does 
uot  know  that 
others  call  it  the 
only  secure  har- 
bour from  the 
storms  and  tem- 
pests of  life,  the 
sovereign  good 
of  nature,  the 
flole  support  of 
liberty,  and  the 
common  and 
sudden  remedy 
of  all  evils?"— 
Montaigne, 
f  Dr.  Robinson. 


CHAPTER  THE  FORTY-EIGHTH 

1 — 4.  (1)  that  .  .  Joseph,  occupied  with  affairs  of  State. 
Joseph  still  kept  up  communications  with  his  kindred,  look  .  . 
Ephraim,  prob.  intending  that  they  should  share  in  Jacob's 
dying  blessing.  (2)  strengthened,  revived  by  the  tidings  of 
Joseph's  approach.  (.3)  Luz,"  Bethel.  (4)  and  said,  etc., 
Jacob  repeats  the  promise  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  Joseph. 

Jacob's  great  experience. — ''  God  appeared  to  me  at  Luz,"  This 
one,  first,  and  great  appearance  of  God  was  memorable  in  all  his 
life  because  it  was  the  first.  Others  came  after,  without  a  doubt. 
Dreams  and  visions,  supplementary  intimations,  he  had.  But 
there  is  something  in  a  full  first  experience  which  nothing  can 
ever  rival  or  supersede.  Many  results  come  so  gradually  that  we 
watch  their  unfolding  as  we  do  that  of  a  flower  whose  seed  we 
plant,  and  all  of  whose  stages  we  watch  and  help,  and  whose 
blossoming,  though  it  be  a  pleasure,  is  never  a  surprise.  But 
now  and  then  a  great  experience  comes,  unexpected  and  un- 
sought. It  touches  the  greater  chords  of  the  soul,  and  lifts  it 
above  the  common  level  of  emotion,  outruns  all  former  know- 
ledge, and  fills  the  soul  and  overflows  it,  and  amazes  it  with  its 
own  capacity  of  joy,  or  love,  or  grief,  or  fear,  or  awe.  In  the  • 
presence  of  its  own  intense  and  surpassing  emotions  the  soul  is  [ 
conscious  of  nothing  else  in  life.  It  seems  to  itself  to  be  the  I 
height  and  centre  of  the  universe,  and  all  other  things  fall  off! 
and  grade  away  from  it.  The  reality  of  immortality,  the  mde- ' 
etructibleness  of  the  soul's  life,  is  revealed  to  it  in  some  of  these ' 


B.C.  1689, 

Joseph's 
interview 
with  his 
dying-  father 


19; 


a  Ge.  xxviii. 
XXXV.  G,  9. 
I  "  Friend  to  the 
I  wretch  whom 
every  fnend  for- 
jsakes,  1  woo 
thee.  Death! 
Life  and  its  joys 
I  leave  to  those 
that  prize  them. 
Hear  me,  O  gra- 
cious God !  At 
I  Thygood  time  let 
I  Death  approach; 
I  reck  not,  let  him 
but  come  in  genu- 
ine form,  not  with 
Thy  vengeance 
armed,  too  much 
for  man  to  bear." 
— Bp.  Porieus. 
"  All  that  nature 
has  prescribed 
must  be  good ; 
and  as  death  is 
natural  to  us  it  is 
absurdity  to  fear 
\V"—SUile. 
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6  H.  W.  Reecher. 


Jacob  adopts 
the  sons  of 
Joseph 

a  Jos.  xiii.  7;  xiv. 


6  Dr.  iMnge. 

"Thore  is  not  a 
more  repulsive 
spectacle  thaoan 
old  man  who  will 
not  for.sakn  the 
world,  which  has 
alreaiy  forsaken 
bim." — Tholuci. 

"I  think  that  to 
have  known  one 
good  old  man — 
one  man  who, 
through  the 
chances  and  nii.s- 
chances  of  a  long 
life,  has  carried 
his  heart  in  his 
hand,  like  a 
5>alm  -branch, 
waving  all  dis- 
cords into  peace 
— helps  our  faith 
in  God,  in  our- 
selves, and  in 
each  other  more 
than  many  ser- 
mons." —  G.  W. 
Curtis. 

"There  is  nothing 
more  disgraceful 
than  that  an  old 
man  should  have 
nothing  to  pro- 
duce us  a  proof 
that  he  has  lived 
long  except  his 
years." — Seneca. 

c  Roger.':. 

and  proposes 
to  bless  them 

"  O,  the  e  y  e  a' 
light  is  a  noble 
gift  of  heaven  ! 
All  beings  live 
from  li^ht:  each 
fair  created 
thing,  the  very 
plants,  turn  with 
a  joyful  transport 
to  the  light" — 
Schiller. 

"  Sight  is  by 
macb  the  noblest 
of  the  senses. 
We  receive  our 
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I  higher  and  transcendent  experiences,  that  seem  not  to  have  come 
I  from  natural  causes,  but  to  have  been  let  down  from  above  by 
Divine  inspiration.* 

!     5  —7.    (5)  mine,   a.s  if  lit.  so.      as  .  .  mine,"  shall  share 

equally  with  my  own  children  in  patrimonial  rights.  (6) 
issue  .  .  thine,  if  Joseph  hiul  any  we  do  not  hear  of  it.  (7) 
Rachel,  rtf..  the  old  man  recounts  to  his  son  the  story  of  his 
mother's  death  and  burial. 

The  xcttli'iiifiit  of  thv  Inrthr'Kjld  in  Israel  (v.  5.) — Settled — I. 
In  correspondence  with  the  facts,  or  the  diverse  gifts  of  God. 
II.  As  a  prevention  of  envy  on  tlie  one  side,  or  of  pride  on  the 
other.  III.  A.S  an  indication  of  the  Divine  source  of  the  true,  or 
spiritual  birthright.  IV.  As  a  preparation  for  the  universal 
priesthood  of  the  people  of  God.* 
Age  rejolchiff  ivith  youth. — 

"  Stamj)ed  with  its  signet,  that  ingenuous  brow, 
And  "mid  his  old  hereditary  trees, 
Trees  he  has  climbed  so  oft,  he  sits  and  sees 
His  children's  children  playing  round  his  knees, 
'riien  happiest,  youngest,  when  the  quoit  is  flung, 
AMien  side  by  side  the  archers"  bows  are  strung : 
His  to  prescribe  the  place,  adjudge  the  prize, 
Envying  no  more  the  young  their  energies 
Than  they  an  old  man,  when  his  words  are  wise ; 
His  a  delight  how  pure,  without  alloy  : 
Strong  in  their  strength,  rejoicing  in  their  joy  1 
Now  in  their  turn  assisting,  they  repay 
The  anxious  cares  of  many  and  many  a  day ; 
And  now  by  those  he  loves  relieved,  restored, 
His  very  wants  and  weaknesses  afford 
A  feeling  of  enjoyment.     In  his  walks, 
Leaning  on  them,  how  oft  he  stops  and  talks, 
'V\'hile  they  look  up  !      Their  questions,  their  replies. 
Fresh  as  the  welling  waters,  round  him  rise. 
Gladdening  his  spirit  :  and.  his  theme  the  past, 
How  eloquent  he  is  !      His  thoughts  flow  fast : 
And  while  his  heart   (oh.  can  the  heart  grow  old  / 
False  are  the  tales  that  in  the  world  are  told  !) 
Swells  in  his  voice,  he  knows  not  where  to  end ; 
Like  one  discoursing  of  an  absent  friend."" « 

8 — 11.  (S)  behold,  as  he  was  blind  this  prob.  means  that  he 
understood  others  to  be  present.  (9)  bring  .  .  them,  did  this 
remind  Jacob  of  the  time  when  he  obtained  the  blessing  fr.  his 
blind  father.  (10)  dim  .  .  see,  but  the  inner  man  was  full  of 
light.     (11)  and  lo,  etc..  God  is  better  to  us  than  our  hopes. 

Ancient  tiid.f  to  ri.tion. —  Cicero  said  that  he  had  seen  the  entire 
Iliad,  which  is  a  poem  as  large  as  the  Xew  Testament,  written 
on  skin  so  that  it  could  be  rolled  up  in  the  compa.ss  of  a  nutshell. 
Now,  this  is  imperceptible  to  the  ordinary  eye.  Very  recently 
I  the  whole  contents  of  a  London  newspaper  were  photographed 
on  a  paper  half  as  long  as  the  hand.  It  was  put  under  a  dove's 
'  wing  and  sent  into  Paris,  where  they  enlarged  it  and  read  the 
[  news.  This  copy  of  the  Iliad  must  have  been  made  by  some 
I  such  process.  Pliny  says  that  Nero,  the  tyrant,  had  a  ring  with 
a  gem  in  it  which  h?  looked  through  ^.nd  watched  the  s^vord 
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play  of  the  gladiators  more  clearly  than  with  the  naked  eye.  So  ! 
Nero  had  an  opera  glass.  Mauritius,  the  Italian,  stood  on  the ! 
promontory  of  his  island,  and  could  sweep  over  the  entire  sea  to 
the  coast  of  Africa  with  his  rtauscapite,  which  is  a  word  derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  meaning  to  see  a  ship.  Evidently 
Mauritius,  who  was  a  pirate,  had  a  marine  telescope.  The 
signet  of  a  ring  in  Dr.  Abbott's  museum,  said  to  belong  to 
Cheops,  who  lived  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  and  the  engraving  is  invisible  with- 
out the  aid  of  glasses.  In  Parma  is  sho^vn  a  gem  once  worn  on 
the  finger  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  which  the  engraving  is  two 
thousand  years  old,  in  which  there  are  the  figures  of  seven 
women.  A  glass  is  needed  to  distinguish  the  forms  at  all. 
Layard  says  he  would  be  unable  to  read  the  engravings  on 
Nineveh  without  strong  spectacles,  they  are  so  extremely  small. 
Rawlinson  brought  home  a  stone  about  twenty  inches  long  and 
ten  wide,  containing  an  entire  treatise  on  mathematics.  It 
would  be  perfectly  illegible  without  glasses.  Now,  if  we  are 
unable  to  read  it  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  you  may  suppose 
that  the  man  who  engraved  it  had  pretty  strong  spectacles.  So, 
the  microscope,  instead  of  dating  from  our  time,  finds  its  brothers 
in  the  Books  of  Moses.<» 

12 — 14.  (12)  brought  .  .  knees,  i.e.  Jacob's,  he  .  .  earth, 
in  respect  to  his  father,  and  in  reverence  to  the  blessing.  (13) 
Ephraim  .  .  him,  the  eldest  son  to  Jacob's  right  hand.  Joseph 
assigned  them  to  their  proper  places  as  the  adopted  sons  of 
Jacob,  giving  to  Manasseh  his  proper  place  as  the  eldest.  (14) 
stretched  .  .  head,  passing  Ephraim.  left .  .  head,  crossing 
the  other  hand,  wittingly,  knowingly,  intentionally,  for  .  . 
born,  therefore  a  strange  act  but  with  a  purpose. 

The  blessing  of  Jacob  as  f/iven  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (v.  14). 
— I.  The  names.  II.  The  fulness.  III.  ITie  cei-tainty. — Langc. — 
The  precedence  of  Ephraim  (v.  14). — How  God  sometimes  prefers 
the  younger  to  the  elder,  we  may  see  in  the  case  of  Shem  pre- 
ferred to  Japheth,  in  the  case  of  Isaac  who  was  preferred  to 
Ishmael,  of  Jacob  who  was  preferred  to  Esau,  of  Judah  and 
Joseph  who  were  preferred  to  Reuben,  of  Moses  Avho  was  pre- 
ferred to  Aaron,  and,  finally,  of  David  who  was  prefeiTed  to  all 
his  brethren." 

Laying  on  (f  hands. — Imposition  of  hands  was  a  Jewish  cere- 
mony, introduced,  not  by  any  Divine  authority,  but  by  custom  ; 
\t  ueing  the  practice  among  those  people  whenever  they  ]  rayed 
to  God  for  any  person,  to  lay  their  hands  on  his  head  ;  it  was 
also  employed  as  a  mark  of  favour.  The  right  hand  was  re- 
garded as  the  more  honourable  of  the  two  ;  thus,  when  Jacob 
laid  his  right  hand  upon  the  head  of  Ephraim,  it  was  expressive 
of  what  he  designed.  The  priests  attended  to  the  same  practice 
when  anyone  was  received  into  their  body.  The  form  of  blessing 
the  people  used  by  Aaron  and  his  son.T  is  recorded.  Numb.  vi. 
23 — 27.  Maimonides  says  that  "The  priests  go  up  into  the  desk 
after  they  have  finished  the  morning  daily  service,  and  lift  up 
their  hands  above,  over  their  heads  ;  except  the  high  priest,  who 
does  not  lift  up  his  hands  above  the  plate  of  gold  on  his  fore- 
head ;  and  one  pronounces  the  blessings  word  for  word."  Our 
Saviour  observed  the  same  custom  when  conferring  His  blessing 
on  children,  but  when  healing  the  sick,  sometimes  added  prayers 
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not'ces  from  the 
other  four, 
Ihrough  the  or- 
gans of  pen  sat  ion 
only.  We  hear, 
we  feel,  we  smell, 
we  taste,  by 
touch.  But  sight 
rises  infinitely 
higher.  It  is  re- 
fined above  mat- 
ter, and  equals 
the  faculty  of 
spirit."— /S^erne. 

"  The  balls  of 
sight  a  re  so 
formed  that  one 
man's  eyes  are 
spectacles  to  an- 
other to  read  his 
heart  with."  — 
Johnson. 

a  0.  W.  holmes. 

Josepli 
I  brings  his 
i  sons  to  Jacob 

a  Sfarcke. 

"  Notwithfitand  - 
ing  the  precau- 
tion Joseph  took, 
Jacob  designed- 
ly shifted  his 
hands,  so  as  to 
confer  the 
greater  honour 
on  the  younger 
son.''  —  Ptulijyp- 
son. 

'God,  from 
whom  the  bless- 
ing proceeded, 
directed  him  in 
this  case  to 
cross  hands. 
Nor  is  this  the 
only  instance  in 
which  the  order 
of  nature  is 
made  to  give 
way  to  that  of 
I  grace;  for  of  this 
j  J  acob  himself 
I  had  been  an  ex- 
ample."— A.  Ful- 
ler. 

"We.  like  Jo- 
seph, are  lor  .'jet- 
ting Manasseh 
before  Ephraim ; 
but  God,  like 
Jacob,  jiuts  His 
hands  across, 
and  lays  His 
right  hand  upon 
the  worst  man's 
head,    and     HiB 
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left  hanil  upon  j 
tho  best,  to  the  i 
w  o  n  <l  0  r  a  n  d  j 
amazomoDt  even 
of  tho  lifst  of 
men." — liunyan. 
b  BM.  Treat. 

Jacob 

blesses 

Joseph 

a  Ps.  xxxvii.  3; 
Ma.  vi.  31,  Zi  ;  1 
TL  vi.  8. 

6  Ge.  xvi.  7; 
xxxii.  24—30 ; 
Mai.  iii.  1. 

c  "Considered  as 
my  son  s."  — 
Uaurer. 

d  "The  issue  of 
Joseph  by  his 
two  8  o  n  s  I 

amounted  in| 
the  t  i  me  o  f  i 
Moses  to  85,2(10, 
a  number  ?ur- ! 
passing  that  of ; 
any  of  the  rest , 
of  the  tribes." —  | 
Nn.  xsvii.  34,  37.  i 

"  May     they    be ' 
worthy    of    hav- 
ing their  nami^s  ] 
coupled  with  my  1 
own    and    those 
of  Abraham  and 
lsriie\."  -Raphael. 
'•May  my  name 
be        named 
through     them.' 
—KnoM. 

"  A.  proper  se- 
crecy is  the  only 
mystery  of  able 
men :  mystery  is 
the  only  secrecy 
of  weak  and  cun- 
ning ones." — 
Chesterfield. 

e  Job  Orion. 

V.  15.  IC.  D.  S. 
Deyliiifj,  Obi.,  ii. 
!t8 ;  J.  il  liner. 
M.A..  i.  20;  /.  /'. 
Ilwktt,  ;i59;  Or. 
C.  J.  Vtiughan, 
199(1851). 


r.  16. 
244. 
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to  the  ceremony.  The  Apostles  likewise  laid  hands  on  those 
upon  whom  tliey  bestowed  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  they  themselves 
nnderwent  the  imposition  of  hand.s  afresh,  %vhen  entering  upon 
any  new  design.  In  the  ancient  church,  impo.sition  of  handd 
was  even  practised  on  persons  when  they  married,  and  the  same 
custom  is  still  ob.-^erved  by  the  Abys.'jinians.'' 

15—18.  (ir,)  he  .  .  Joseph,  in  blessing  his  sons.  God  .  . 
day,"  lit.  who  acted  as  the  shepherd  towards  me,  feeding  and 
leading.  (KJ)  angel  .  .  evil,*  the  Angel  of  the  covenant,  let 
.  .  them,  let  them  be  called  by  my  name.'^  let  .  .  earth,  lit. 
let  them  multiply  like  fish."*  (17)  displeased,  men  often  dis- 
pleased with  what  they  do  not  understand,  held  .  .  head,  as 
men  sometimes  think  to  improve  upon  the  Divine  will.  (18) 
put  .  .  head,  he  perh.  thought  that  through  blindness  his  father 
had  made  a  mistake. 

Jacob's  acknoivlfdgmcnt  />/  tlic  Divine  rare,  and  blrsging  hi^ 
grandchildren,  recommended  to  the  imitation  of  aged  Christians 
(v,  1.")). — We  shall — I.  lUastrate  the  words  of  the  text.  Here 
are  two  things  observable.  1 .  Jacobs  recollection  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Divine  goodness  and  care.  He  acknowledges 
God  as  the  God  of  His  pious  ancestors,  and  as  his  own  constant 
preserver  and  benefactor  ;  2.  His  prayer  for  his  grandchildren. 
He  blessed  Joseph  ;  either  himself,  beside  his  children,  or  in  his 
children.  II.  Consider  what  lessons  of  instruction  aged  Chris- 
tians may  draw  from  them.  It  is  their  duty — 1.  To  recollect 
and  acknowledge  their  long  experience  of  God's  goodne-ss  and 
care.  Acknowledge  His  goodness  in  providing  a  supply  for  all 
your  wants,  and  in  raising  you  up  friends.  Such  a  course  -will 
— (1)  Promote  and  cheri.sh  your  gratitude  to  God;  (2)  Tend  to 
prevent  your  murmuring  under  the  burdens  and  infirmities  of 
age:  (3)  Promote  your  continual  activity  in  Gods  service;  (4) 
Encourage  your  prayers  and  your  hope.  2.  To  bless  and  pray  for 
their  descendants.  This — (1).  Is  a  becoming  expression  of  your 
faith  and  trust  in  God.  and  regard  for  your  children :  (2)  Will 
be  likely  to  make  a  good  impres.sion  upon  their  hearts,  and  so 
qualify  them  for  the  Divine  blessing  :  (H)  Is  the  way  to  procure 
the  Divine  blessing  for  them.  Reflections:  (1)  Let  children 
desire  and  value  the  prayers  and  blessing  of  their  aged,  dying 
parents  ;  (2)  Let  the  children  of  good  men  labour  to  secure  the 
blessing  for  themselves.' 

Fecundity  of  fiJihes. — Fish  are  the  most  prolific  of  all  creatures. 
I  This  is,  of  course,  more  noticeable  in  some  species  than  in 
others,  and  is  more  oV>vious  to  our  notice  in  the  immense  shoals 
!  of  herrings,  pilchards,  and  mackerel,  upon  oiir  own  shores. 
Many  other  species  are  probably  equally  prolific  :  but  not  being 
of  gregarious  habits,  are  not  seen  together  in  such  vast  numbers, 
and  are  in  consequence  less  easily  taken.  But  any  one  who 
attempts  to  estimate  the  number  of  eggs  in  the  roes  of  various 
kinds  of  fish  may  form  some  faint  conception  of  the  degree  in 
I  which  the  sea  generates  ••  reptiles  with  spawn  abundant."  The 
i  old  microscopist,  Leuwenhock.  gave  estimates  which  the  mind 
■  could  scarcely  grasp.  Tlie  greater  accuracy  of  modem  research 
1  has  somewhat  moderated  his  statements  :  but  enough  remains  to 
j  fill  the  mind  with  astonishment.  Thus,  the  roe  of  a  codfish  has 
I  been  found  to  contain  nine  millions  of  eggs  :  of  a  flounder, 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half  :  of  a  mackerel,  half  a  million  ;  of 
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tenches,  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ;  of  the  carp,  from  one 
to  six  hundred  thousand  ;  of  the  roach  and  sole,  a  hundred 
thousand;  of  herrings,  perches,  and  smelts,  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand  ;  lobsters,  from  seven  to  twenty  thousand ;  shrimps 
and  prawns,  abovt;  three  thousand/ 

19 — 22.  (19)  said,  etc.,  i.e.  this  act  is  intentional,  not  acci- 
dental or  an  error,  lie  .  .  great,  i.e.  Manasseh  is  not  forgotten. 
but  .  .  nations,"  he  gpokc  with  prophetic  light.  (20)  set  .  . 
Manasseh.,  assigning  the  pre-eminence  to  Ephraim.  (21) 
behold  .  .  you,''  earthly  fathers  die,  the  Heavenly  Father  lives. 
bring-  .  .  fathers,  whither  the  earthly  father  cannot  guide. 
(22)  given  .  .  brethren, <-"  i.e.  Jo.sei)h  had  a  double  portion  in 
the  persons  of  his  sons,  which  .  .  bow,''  inexplainable  ;  perh. 
Jacob  had  to  recover  it  after  purchase  by  force  of  arms  ;  or  by 
faith  he  realised  tlie  future  conquest  of  Canaan. 

Death  contemphited  (v.  21). — What  do  these  words,  "Behold,  I 
die,"  thus  uttered,  imply  .'  They  imply — I.  An  absorbing  crisis. 
Death  is  an  absorbing-  crisis,  if  you  consider — 1.  Its  nature  ;  2. 
Its  cause  :  it  is  the  result  of  sin  ;  3.  Its  consequences  :  at  death,  the 
death  of  grace  is  over.  II.  An  awakening  consideration.  "Behold." 
That  word  suggests  to  us  suitable  preparation.  In  prospect,  then, 
of  that  amazing  hour,  we  ought — 1 .  To  review  our  past  lives ; 
2.  To  realise  our  dying  hour  :  ■5.  To  think  of  our  future  prospects.' 

Imperfection  of  hi.storij. — Nothing  is  more  delusive,  or  at  least 
more  wofully  imperfect,  than  the  suggestions  of  authentic  his- 
tory, as  it  is  generally,  or  rather  universally,  written  ;  and  no- 
thing more  exaggerated  than  the  impressions  it  conveys  of  the 
actual  state  and  condition  of  those  who  live  in  its  most  agitated 
periods.  The  great  public  events  of  which  alone  it  takes  cogni- 
sance, have  but  little  direct  influence  upon  the  body  of  the 
people  ;  and  do  not,  in  general,  form  the  principal  business  or 
happiness  or  misery  even  of  those  who  are  in  some  measure  con- 
cerned in  them.  Even  in  the  worst  and  most  disastrous  times — 
in  periods  of  civil  war  and  revolution,  and  public  discord  and 
oppression,  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  a  great  part  of  the  people 
is  spent  in  making  love  and  money — in  social  amusement  or  pro- 
fessional industry — in  schemes  for  worldly  advancement  or  per- 
sonal distinction,  just  as  in  periods  of  general  peace  and 
prosperity.  Men  court  and  maiTy  very  nearly  as  much  in  the 
one  season  as  in  the  other,  and  are  as  merry  at  weddings  and 
christenings — as  gallant  at  balls  and  races — as  busy  in  their 
studies  and  counting-houses — eat  as  heartily,  in  short,  and  sleeji 
as  soundly — prattle  with  their  children  as  pleasantly — and  thin 
their  plantations  and  scold  their  servants  as  zealously,  as  if  their 
contemporaries  were  "not  furnishing  materials  thus  abundantly 
for  the  tragic  muse  of  history.  The  quiet  under-cuiTent  of  life. 
in  short,  keeps  its  deep  and  steady  course  in  its  eternal  channel, 
unaffected  or  but  slightly  disturbed  by  the  storms  that  agitate 
its  surface  ;  and  while  long  tracts  of  time,  in  the  history  of  every 
country,  seem  to  the  distant  student  of  its  annals  to  be  darkened 
over  with  one  thick  and  oppressive  cloud  of  unbroken  misery, 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  have  lived  through  the  whole  acts 
of  the  tragedy  \vill  be  found  to  have  enjoyed  a  fair  average  I 
share  of  felicity,  and  to  have  been  much  less  affected  by  the 
shocking  events  of  their  day,  than  those  who  know  nothing  else ! 
of  it  than  that  such  events  took  place  in  its  course./  '< 
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Jacob 
blesses 
Ephraim  and 
Manasseh 

IrtNu.   i.   33,    35; 

1  De.     xxxiii.    17; 

i  Re.  vii.  4. 
h  Ge.  xxviii.  1.5; 
xlvi.  4  ;  De.  xxiii. 

114;  Ge.  1.  24;  De. 

Ixxxi.    8;      Josh. 

I  xxiii.  14. 

\c\  Oh.  V.  2;  Ez. 

Ixlvii.  13. 

Id  Go.  XV.  16;  Ju. 

jxi.  2U— 23;  Josh. 
xvii.  14— 18;  Am, 
ii.  9,  10. 

h'Talent     and 

I  worth     are    the 

lonly    eternal 

!  grouncis  of    dis- 

jtinction.  To 
these  the  Al- 
mighty has  af- 
Uxed    His    ever- 

I  lasting  patent  of 

1  no))ility.  Know- 
ledge and  good- 
ness,  —  these 
make  degrees  ia 
heaven,  and  they 
must  be  the 
graduating  scale 
of  a  true  demo- 
c  ra  cy." — Miss 
Seilgwicl: 
"  A  nation's  cha- 
racter is  the  sum 
of  its  splendid 
deeds ;  they  con- 
stitute one  com- 
mon patrimony, 
the  nation's  in- 
heritance. They 
awe  foreign 
powers,  they 
arouse  and  ani- 

'  mate    our     own 

[  p  e  o  p  1  e.'' —  Jl 
Cloy. 

"  National  pro- 
gress is  the  sum 
of  individual  in- 
dustry, energy, 
and  uprightness, 
as  national  de- 
cay is  of  indi- 
vidual idleness, 
selfishness,  and 
vice." — S.  Smiles, 
e  C.  Clayton,  il.A 

fjrffirij. 
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Jacob 
blesses  his 
other  sous 

Reuben 

a  He.  i.  I.  -' :  Am. 
iii.  7 ;  Nu.  xxiv. 
14;  Ac.  ii.  17. 

h  Sfit.  Co  mm. 
r  ••  Tne     flg.      is 
taken    fr.    water 
in  a  boiling  cal- 
(Irin,        fuaming 
anil    bursting 
over  it.<!  bounds." 
— Knobel. 
(I  Do.   xxvii.    20; 
Ju.  V.  15. 
"The  character-  i 
islic    peculiarity  ' 
of  the  founder  of  ! 
each  tribe  was  to 
tlnd  its  reflectioi 
in  hi-i  posterity."  I 
— Havemick. 
"  I  hate    to    Bee 
thrngs    done    by 
halves.     If  it  be 
right,  do  it  bold- 
ly; ifit  be  wrong, 
lea'-e  it  undone."  j 
— (lilpin.  \ 

*  Spurgeon. 
•■  There  is  noth- 
ing more   to   be 
esteemed  than  a  : 
raanly    flrmncs? 
and    decision  of 
character.   I  like 
a  person  who 
knows    his   own 
mind  and  sticks  '. 
to  it ;   who  sees  - 
at  once  what   is  i 
t(3    b9    done    in 
given     circum- 
stances, and  does 
it."— /Ja:lill. 
f  Hoher/s. 

Simeon 
Levi 

a  Ge.  x.xiiv.  25 — 

30. 

6  Xu.  xxvi.  14. 
Simeon  not  men- 
tioned in  Moses" 
blessing,  De. 
xxxiii. :  Nu.  xviii. 
i3;  Josh.  xxi.  3. 

eJ.  A.  Willis. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOllTY-NINTK 

j     1 — 4.    Cl)  Jacob  .  .  sons,  by  mcssens-ers.    last  days,"  "in 

the  future  grcneially,  but  with  special  rcf .  to  tinus  of  MeRsiiih." * 
{'!)  gather  .  .  Jacob,  imag-inethe  scene,  hearken  .  .  father, 
a  fathers  dyiiipr  •words,  benediction  and  i)ropheey.  i'X)  the., 
strength,  i.e.  the  first-fi-uit'«  of  vaj  vig-our.  (4)  unstable  as 
water, <^  lit.  thou  boilest  over  like  water,  i.e.  a  man  of  sudden 
passions,  impetuous,  thou  .  .  excel,  go  beyond  tliy  brethren  in 
power,     because,  ifr..'^  .see  xxxv.  22. 

Jii.sfahUiti/  (v.  4). — I  propose  briefly  to  notice — I.  Tlie  common 
and  unavoidable  instabilities,  which  necessarily  attach  themselves 
to  the  best  of  Christians,  How  unstable  are  we  in — 1 .  Our  frames 
of  mind  :  2.  Our  faith  ;  1).  Our  love.  II.  The  character  of  a 
Christian  who  is  noted  for  glaring  instability  :  but  who.  notwith- 
standing, has  sufficient  of  godliness  to  bid  us  hope  that  he  is  a 
child  of  God.  Such  as  he  are  ''unstable  as  water"  in  — 1.  Doc- 
trine :  they  believe  the  last  man  they  hear ;  2.  All  religious 
enterprise  ;  3.  Their  friendships  ;  4.  Their  moral  character.  III. 
The  mere  professor,  who  cannot  excel  in  any  way  whatever.  He 
is  the  most  pious,  fonnalistic  hyjiocrite  all  the  world  over.  IV. 
The  unstable  sinner,  who  makes  no  pretension  of  religion  what- 
ever. Let  me  remind  him  that  though  he  makes  no  profession  of 
religion  now,  there  was  a  time  when  he  did.« 

Thf  fir. ■if barn. — "  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  firstborn 
son  is  the  strongest ;  and  he  is  always  placed  over  his  brethren. 
To  him  the  others  must  give  great  honour,  and  they  must  not  sit 
in  his  presence  without  his  permission,  and  then  only  hcJiind 
him.  When  the  younger  visits  the  elder,  he  goes  with  great 
respect,  and  the  conversation  is  soon  closed.  Should  there  be 
anything  of  a  particular  nature,  on  which  he  desires  the  senti- 
ments of  his  elder  brother,  he  sends  a  friend  to  converse  with 
him.  The  yovinger  brother  will  not  enter  the  door  at  the  same 
time  with  the  elder  :  he  must  always  follow.  Should  they  both 
be  invited  to  a  maiTiage,  care  will  be  taken  that  tlie  oldest  shall 
go  in  the  first,  Tlie  younger  will  never  approach  him  with  his 
wooden  sandals  on  :  he  must  take  them  off.  He  will  not  venture 
to  speak  to  the  wife  of  the  elder,  except  on  some  special  occasion. 
When  the  father  thinks  his  end  is  approaching,  he  calls  his 
children,  and,  a<ldressing  himself  to  the  eldest,  says, '  My  strength, 
j  my  glory,  my  all  is  in  thee.'  From  this  may  be  gained  an  idea 
I  of  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  the  •birthright.'"/ 
j  5—7.  (:>)  instruments  .  .  habitations,"  /..".  prob.  their 
swords  are  instruments  of  violence,  (ti)  secret,  council:  he 
I  disclaims  any  participation  in  their  act.  digged  .  .  wall,  ham- 
I  strung  an  ox.  (7)  divide . .  scatter,''  i.r.  I  predict  their  decision. 
The  folly  and  n-icltrdncint  of  anger  (v.  7). — Consider — I.  The 
!  nature  of  this  passion.  It  is — 1 .  Foolish  :  2.  Sinful ;  .S.  The 
!  prelude  to  great  crimes.  II.  The  effects  which  followed  it  in  this 
j  particular  case.  1 .  The  destruction  of  a  city  :  2.  The  massacre 
i  of  a  tribe.  III.  The  punishment  which  the  cruel  wrath  of  the 
I  brothers  brought  upon  themselves.  1 .  Loss  of  blessing  ;  2.  Divi- 
I  sion  among  the  tribes.'' 
I      thjjricious  anger. — Richard  II.  showed  his  affection  as  a  hus- 
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band,  and  his  weakness  as  a  man,  in  cursing  the  palace  of  Sheene, 
and  ordering  it  to  be  destroyed,  merely  because  it  was  the  place 
of  his  amiable  queens  death.'' 

8—12.  (8)  Judah  .  .  praise,"  lit.  Judah,  thou,  thy  brethren 
shall  praise  thee.  Jacob  speaks  to  Judah  and  of  the  others. 
hand  .  .  enemies,*  victorious  warriors,  father's  .  .  thee,« 
Judah  elevated  to  be  the  royal  tribe.  (9)  Judah  .  .  whelp,'' 
lion,  the  king  of  beasts.  (10)  sceptre, *  kingly  office,  law- 
giver/ scribe.  from  .  .  feet,  i.e.  fr.  among  his  posterity. 
Shiloh,  the  pacificator,  the  giver  of  peace,  unto  .  .  he,o  lit. 
unto  him  shall  be  the  obedience  of  the  nations.  (11)  foal  .  . 
vine,  the  fathers  said  that  the  vine  =  the  Jews,  and  the  wild 
ass  the  Gentile  converts  ;  prob.  this  is  a  picture  of  the  peace  and 
plenty  of  Mes-siah's  days.  (12)  red  .  .  milk,''  ///.  his  eyes  shall 
be  redder  than  wine,  and  his  teeth  whiter  than  milk :  by  some 
tliought  to  bo  a  ref .  to  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
and  abounding  in  vineyards. 

Shiloh  (v.  10). — I.  Using  the  word  prophecy  in  its  predictive 
sense,  this  is  the  language  of  unquestionable  prophecy.  II.  This 
prophecy  contains  a  revelation  of  Christ.  The  name  here  given 
to  the  Saviour  we  understand  to  signify  "The  Peaceful  One." 
III.  This  revelation  of  Christ  is  connected  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  particular  time  when  He  was  to  appear.  IV.  This 
announcement  is  connected  with  a  statement  showing  m  what 
way  His  people  will  come  to  Him.  "  To  Him  shall  the  gathering 
of  the  people  be."  This  is  at  once  predictive  and  descriptive. 
1.  It  predicts  the  allegiance  Christ  will  certainly  receive  ;  2.  It 
describes  the  quality  of  this  allegiance.  V.  This  statement 
suggests  an  inquiry  into  the  design  of  Christ  in  gathering 
the  people  to  Himself.  In  harmony  with  His  title  as  "  The 
Peaceful  One,"  His  grand  design  is  to  give  them  rest.  Rest,  by — 
1.  Reconciling  them  to  God  ;  2.  Effecting  the  spiritual  union  of 
man  with  man  ;  3.  Leading  us  to  perfect  rest  in  another  world.' 
Sceptre. — A  staff  of  authority  which  kings,  governors,  and 
rulers  of  provinces  held  in  their  hands  as  emblems  of  avithority. 
The  royal  sceptre  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son.  and  hence 
Jacob  declares  that  ''  the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah," 
meaning  that  the  sovereignty  of  which  it  was  the  symbol  should 
remain  in  the  family  of  that  patriarch.  Homer  notices  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  the  sceptre,  in  the  description  of 
Agamemnon's  atldress  to  the  army  :— 

"  The  king  of  kings  his  awful  figure  raised, 

High  in  his  hand  the  golden  sceptre  blazed  : 

The  golden  sceptre  of  celestial  frame. 

By  Vulcan  formed,  from  Jove  to  Hermes  came  ; 

To  Pelops  he  the  immortal  gift  resigned  ; 

The  innnortal  gift  great  Pelops  left  behind 

In  Atreus'  hands,  which  not  with  Atreus  ends. 

To  rich  Thyestes  next  the  prize  descends  : 

And  now  the  mark  of  Agamemnon's  reign, 

Subjects  all  Argos  and  controls  the  main."* 

13—15.  (13)  haven  . .  ships,''  ht.  shore  of  the  sea,  and  he  shall  Zebulun 
be  for  a  shore  of  ships,  i.e.  a  landing-place  for  ships,     and  .  ,  |  Issacnar 
Zidon,*  ht.  his  side  shall  be  towards  Zidon.   (14)  is  .  .  ass,  ^'^  ^  a  Ue    xxxlii!  18, 
m-  ass  of  boiie.     couching  ..  burdens,  lit.  crouching  downh'j. 


B.C.  eir.  1689. 

d  Recreat.  Rev. 

Judah 

a  De.  xxxiii.   7- 

Hos.  xi.  12. 

6  Nu.  X.  14,  Jn. 

i.  1 — 4 ;  Ps.  xviii. 

40. 

c  ICh.  V.  2;  Phil. 

ii.  10;  He.  X.  13. 

d  Ee.  V.  5 ;  Nii, 
xxiii.  24,  xxiv.  '.> 

e  Nu.  xxiv.  17, 

/Ps.  Ix.  7. 

g  Ma.  xxi.  9 ;  Is. 
Ix.  1—5,  liv.  4,  5, 
xi.  10,  xlii.  1,  4; 
V.k.  xvi.  15. 

h  De.  xxxiii.  28; 
Ex.  iii.  8;  2  KL 
I  xviii.  .31,  32. 

i  "  They  that  gov- 
ern nioht  malce 
least  noise.  Yoi? 
see  when  they 
row  in  a  barge, 
ihey  that  do 
drudgery  woric, 
slash,  and  puff, 
and  sweat :  but 
he  that  governs 
sit«  quietly  at 
the  stern  and 
.scarce  is  seen  to 
stir." — Sekkn. 

i  C.  Stanford. 

"An  established 
goverunmeut 
has  aa  inflnite 
advantage  by 
that  very  cir- 
cumBtaiJce  of  its 
being  established 
—the  bulk  of 
mankind  being 
governed  by  au- 
thority,  not 
reason,  and 
ueverattributing 
authority  to  any- 
thing that  h*8 
not  the  recom- 
mendation of 
antiquity  ."  — 
Hume. 


k  Taylor's 
Cii. 
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cTosh.  xix.  17— 
12. 

"Tho  trident  of 
Neptune  is  the 
socptre  of  the 
world."  —  A. 
LeniietTt. 

"Nature  seems 
to  have  taken  a 
particular  care 
to  disseminate 
her  blessings 
among  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of 
the  world,  with 
an  eye  to  their 
mutual  inter- 
course and  IraflBc 
among  mankind, 
that  the  nations  i 
of  the  several 
parts  of  the  globe 
might  have  a 
kind  of  depen- 
dence upon  one 
another,  and  be 
united  together 
by  their  common 
interest." — Addi- 
son. 

d  Dr.  Paxton. 


Dan 


a  Jud.  xiii.  2,  24, 
XV.  20,xvi.21,ao. 


b  "  Straight  on 
onward  spire?  he 
glides,  and  bites 
the  horses'  leg 
or  cattle'8  sides." 

c  Vs.  XXV.  5,  cxix. 
lfi«,  174,  cxxx.  .5. 
6:  Is.  XXV.  9, 
xxvi.  8;  Lu.  ii. 
25,  38. 

"Men  of  genius 
do  not  excel  in 
any  profession 
because  they  la- 
bour in  it,  but 
they  labour  In  it 
because  they  ex- 
cel"—/?«««. 


d  ir.  Snen. 
e  liusseU. 


OENESm. 


[Cap.  xlxix.  16—18, 


between  the  cattle-pens.  (lo)  rest,"  i.e.  his  place  of  rest. 
became  .  .  tribute,  i.e.  he  submitted  to  the  drudgery  of  a 
servant. 

The  ai.i. — The  ass  is  not  more  remarkable  for  his  power  t* 
sustain,  than  for  his  patience  and  tranquility  when  oppressed  by 
an  unequal  load.  Like  the  camel,  he  (juictly  .«uljmits  to  the 
heaviest  burden ;  he  bears  it  peaceably,  till  he  can  i)roceed  no 
farther  ;  and  when  his  strcnj^th  fails  him,  instead  of  resisting  or 
endeavouring  to  throw  off  the  oppessivc  w-eight,  he  contentedly 
lies  down,  and  rests  himself  under  it,  recruits  his  vigour  with  the 
provender  that  may  be  offered  him,  ;ind  then,  at  the  call  of  his 
master,  proceeds  on  his  journey.  To  this  trait  in  the  character  of 
that  useful  animal,  the  dying  i)atriarch  evidently  refers,  when, 
under  the  afflatus  of  inspiration,  he  predicts  the  future  lot  and 
conduct  of  Issachar  and  his  descendants.  "  Is^achar  is  a  strong 
ass,  couching  down  between  two  burdens.  And  he  saw  that  rest 
was  good,  and  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant,  and  bowed  his 
shoulder  to  bear  and  became  a  servant  unto  tribute."  This  tribe, 
naturally  dull  and  stupid,  should,  like  the -creature  by  which  they 
were  characterised,  readily  submit  to  the  vilest  piaster  and  the 
meanest  service.  Although,  like  the  ass,  posi^es.sed  of  ability,  if 
properly  exerted  and  rightly  directed,  to  shake  off  the  inglorious 
yoke  of  servitude,  they  would  basely  submit  to  the  insults  of  the 
Phoenicians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Samaritans  on  the  other. 
Issachar  was  a  strong  ass.  "  able,"'  says  a  sprightly  waiter,  "  to 
refuse  a  load,  as  well  as  to  bear  it ;  but  like  the  passive  drudge 
which  symbolised  him,  he  preferred  inglorious  case  to  the  reso- 
lute vindication  of  his  liberty ;  a  burden  of  tribute,  to  the  gains 
of  a  just  and  well-regulated  freedom  ;  and  a  yoke  of  bondage,  to 
the  doubtful  issues  of  war."'' 

16 — 18.  (Ifi)  shall .  .  people,-*  Ut.  the  judger  shall  judge.  (17) 
adder,  Heb.  ■shrphiphon,  the  coluhrr  ccrastrn  of  Linnaeus,  about 
fourteen  inches  long,  and  one  inch  thick,  poisonous  and  dangerous, 
that  .  .  heels,'  horses  are  filled  with  terror  at  the  sight  of  one. 
(18)  ■waited  .  .  Lnrd,''  the  great  salivation  for  which  Jacob 
waitetl  as  distinguished  fr.  the  lesser  deliverance  of  his  posterity. 

TJtr  hil'icrrr  n-aitinff  for  GocVh  mh-afhm  (v.  IS). — We  may  con- 
sider this  pa.«sagc  as  expressive  of — I.  The  living  .saint's  character. 
He  is  one  who  is  "  waiting  for  the  salvation  of  God."  II.  The 
dying  saint"s  comfort.  Jacob's  ])eace.  hope,  and  joy.  were  now, 
in  his  dying  circumstances,  derived  from  having  waited  for.  and 
being  in  immediate  prospect  of  enjoying,  the  .«alvation  of  God. 
To  him,  death  was  no  new  subject ;  the  grave  no  strange 
country  ;  salvation  no  unknown  theme  ;  heaven  not  an  unlocked 
for  home.  He  avows  therefore  his  hope,  his  trust,  and  his  con- 
fidence.'* 

Thf  ccrastrs. — "I  saw  one  of  them,"  he  says,  "at  Cairo  crawl 
up  the  side  of  a  box  in  which  there  were  many,  and  there  lie  still 
as  if  hiding  himself,  till  one  of  the  people  who  brought  him  to 
us  came  near  him  :  and  though  in  a  very  disadvantageous  posture, 
sticking  as  it  were  perpendicularly  to  the  side  of  the  box,  he 
leaped  nearly  the  distance  of  three  feet,  and  fastened  between 
the  man's  forefinger  and  thumb,  so  a.s  to  bring  the  blood.  The 
fellow  showed  no  signs  of  either  pain  or  fear  :  and  we  kept  him 
\vith  us  full  four  hours,  without  applying  any  kind  of  remedy, 
or  bis  seeming  inclined  to  do  so,"< 
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Gad,  Asher, 
Naphtali 


aDe. 
1  Ch. 


xxxiii.  20; 

ir.  18. 


19 — 21,  (19)  troop  .  .  last,"  ta-oops  shall  press  on  him,  but  he 
shall  press  upon  their  rear,  i.e.  Gad  would  follow  and  harass  the 
retreat  of  Arab  tribes.  (20)  bread  .  .  dainties,'  allusion  to 
fertility  of  teiTitory  of  Asher  ;  it  was  rich  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil. 
(21)  is  .  .  loose,''  timid,  swift  of  foot,  he  .  .  words,  more 
famous  in  council  than  war. 

Lhir.t  of  cireir/nrallation. — These  words  (v.  19)  may  be  used  as 
graphically  descriptive  of  the  defeat  of  Christ  followed  by  His 
successes.  The  human  heart  is  defending  itself  against  Christ, 
and  it  has  run  out  several  lines  of  circumvallation  ;  these  must, 
one  be  one,  be  taken.  There  is  the  line  of — I.  Prejudice  against 
ministers  and  chui-ches.  II.  Social  influences — evil  companion- 
ship, etc.  III.  The  intellectual  difficulties  of  religion — infidelity, 
scepticism,  and  the  like.  IV.  Pernicious  habits.  V.  The  pride 
and  rebellion  of  the  natural  heart.<^ 

Imjwrtanrc  of  nnn-dit. — "WTiat  is  it  which  makes  men  different 
from  all  other  living  things  we  know  of  ?  Is  it  not  speech — the 
power  of  words  ?  The  beasts  may  make  each  other  understand 
many  things,  but  they  have  no  speech.  These  glorious  things — 
words — ai'e  man's  right  alone,  part  of  the  image  of  the  Son  of 
God — the  Word  of  God,  in  which  man  was  created.  If  men  would 
but  think  what  a  noble  thing  it  is  merely  to  be  able  to  speak  in 
words,  to  think  in  words,  to  AVTite  in  words  !  Without  Avords  we 
should  know  no  more  of  each  others"  hearts  and  thoughts,  than 
the  dog  knows  of  his  fellow  dog.  without  words  to  think  in  ;  for 
if  you  will  consider,  you  always  think  to  yourself  in  n-ord.t,  though 
you  do  not  speak  them  aloud ;  and  without  them  all  our  thoughts  1 'eit  the  King's 
would  be  mere  blind  longings,  feelings  which  we  could  not  under-  ^°,,^,i  i  ^  '^^ "  ~ 
stand  ourselves.  Without  words  to  write  in  we  could  not  know 
what  our  forefathers  did^we  could  not  let  oui'  children  after  us 
know  what  we  do.' 


b  De.  xxxiii.  24; 
Josh.  xix.  24,  2G; 
Is.  XXXV.  2.  See 
also  atayi/ey,  "Sin. 
and  Pal."  2G5. 

c  De.  xxiii.  23. 

d  Dr.  Ta/mage. 

"  I  conceive  that 
words  are  liko 
money,  not  the 
vforse  for  being 
common ;  tnt 
that  it  is  the 
ttamp  of  custom 
alone  that  gives 
theui  circulation 
or  value.  I  am 
fastidious  iu  thi.s 
respect,  a  u  (t 
would  almost  as 
soon  coin  the 
currency  of  the 
realm  as  coun  'er- 


e  C.  Kinsley. 


Joseph 


22 — 26.   (22)  is  .  .  bough,"  ref.  to  prosperity  of  house  of 
Joseph,     even  .  .  well,''  rendered  even  more  fruitful  by  situation. 
whose  .  .  wall,  ref.  to  great  increa.se  of  Joseph's  posterity. 
archers,"  lit.  lords  of  arrows,  or  an-owmasters.     have  .  .  him, , 
Joseph  himself  seems  here  to  be  pointed  at ;  if  so,  a  prob.  ref.  to  j  *  ^^-  *■  ^• 
his   early  trials.      (24)    bow  ..  strength,''  his   resolution   andjcGe.   xxxvii.  4, 
perseverance  invincible,     arms  .  .  strong,  sense  obscure;  prob.  '^f-  28 ;  Ps. cxviii, 
ref.  to  the  strength  and  firmness  of  Joseph,     from  thence,  i.e. 
from  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.     (25)  even  .  .  father,  or.  fr.  the 
God  of  thy  father,    with  .  .  above,'  i.r.  rain  and  dew.    deep  .  . 
under,/  productions  of   soil,      blessings  .   .  wonib,^^  strong 
and  numerous  offspring.     (26)  blessings  .  .  hills,  i.e.  Jacob's 
blessing-  on  Joseph  greater  than  Abraham's  and  Isaac's  on  Jacob's, 
and  lasting  as  the  mountains,    separate  .  .  brethren, ''  advanced 
to  i^re-eminence  by  the  i^rovidence  of  God. 

Joseph'.^  Mci.sinrj. — In  this  blessing  we  have  four  leading  ideas. 
— I.  Fruitfitlness,  or  temporal  prosperity.  Here  is— 1.  The  fruit- 
fulness  itself — "  a  fruitful  bough  "  ;  2.  The  source  of  this  fruit- 
fulness — "  a  well : "  note  the  great  value  of  wells  in  the  East ; 
3.  Its  great  extent — its  "  branches  run  over  the  wall "  ;  4.  Its 
strong  supports — it  leans  upon  a  wall.  II.  Persecution  conse- 
quent upon  prosperity.  Here  we  have— 1.  Hatred;  2.  Persecu- 
tion of  mind;  3.  Persecution  of  body.  III.  Triumphant  endurance 
of  persecution — "his  bow  abode  in  strength."  His  faith  rises 
Buperior  to  all  trials.     It — 1.  Supports  him  in  the  present;   2. 


,  ,„,    a  De.  xxxiiilS— 


13. 

d  Ps.  xviii.  32, 
34,  xxvii.  14;  Job 
xxix.  20;  CoL  1. 
11. 

e  Je.  V.  24. 

/De.  viii.  7. 

g  Pa.  cxxviii.  3. 

h  De.  xxxiii.  IC; 
Oe.  xxxvii.  4. 


"  A  good  inclina- 
tion is  but  the 
firstrudedraught 
of  virtue,  but  the 
finishing  strokes 
are  from  the  will; 
which,  if  well 
disposed,  will  by 
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degi-eea  porfoJt; 
if  ill  disposed, 
will  liy  thesupar- 
lodiiction  of  ill 
habits  qiiif^kly 
deface  it."  — 
ISouth. 

"For  same  men, 
like  UDskilfui 
jockeys,  give  up 
their  designs 
when  they  have 
almost  reached 
the  goal;  while 
others,  on  the 
contrary,  obtain 
a  victory  over 
their  opponents 
by  exerting,  at 
the  last  moment, 
more  vigorous 
efforts  than  be- 
fore."— Polybiiis. 

i  J.  Iloatson. 

k  Bibl.  Treas. 


I  Obtains  strength  for  liim  wherewith  to  combat  his  future  trouble.''. 
IV.  Great  and  general  blessing.^  following  this  endurance. — 1. 
Blcs.^ings  of  heaVen — dew  and  rain  to  cheer  the  thirsty  land  ; 
2.  Blessings  of  the  deep — fountains  and  wells  of  water ;  3. 
Blessings  in  the  increase  of  descendants ;  4.  Blessings  greater 
than  any  yet  enjoyed  by  his  forefathers  ;  5.  Blessings  durable  as 
the  hills  themselves.' 

Ik  rail's  sfrr/if/f/i. — Herder  {Brief i\  page  84)  says,  Jacob  recurs 
to  the  history  of  his  life.  He  had  ^vrestled  with  the  Mighty,  who 
had  given  him  the  name  of  Israel.  He  who  was  the  strong  God 
of  Jacob  had  strengthened  Joseph.  The  goofl  God  of  Jacob  who 
had  watched  over  the  naked  stone,  when  he  was  persecuted,  alone, 
and  in  a  strange  placa,  was  the  guardian  God  of  his  son  in  similar 
circumstances  of  desertion,  solitude,  and  absence  from  home. 
Hence,  on  this  idea .  he  renders  the  passage  : — 

"  Yet  his  bow  abode  firm. 
His  hands  and  his  arms  were  strengthened 
By  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  God  of  Jacob, 
By  the  name  of  Him  who  watched 

Israel  on  his  stone. 
By  thy  father's  God.  who  helped  thee. 
By  God  the  Shaddai.  who  further  blesses  thee 

With  blessings  of  heaven  from  above."' 


"  It  deserves  to 
be  considered 
that  boldness  is 
ever  blind,  for 


Benjamin—  27,  28.  (27)  ravin," plunder,  destroy,     wolf,^  once  abundant. 

Summary  |now  seldom  seen,  in  Palestine,  morning  .  .  spoil,  allusion  to 
n  Jud.  XX  14— i  the  rapacious  habits  of  wolves,  as  ill.  of  boldness  and  ferocity  ol 
25.  [Benjamin.      (28)  tribes,  to  whom   the  blessings    had  respect 

i  rather  than  to  their  founders,  one  .  .  them,  i.e.  the  blessing 
saw  a  woi'f°near  i  fulfilled  corresponded  with  the  blessing  predicted. 
Mt.  Carmel.  and  !  ^V(r'  wolf. — The  wolf  is  weaker  than  the  lion  or  the  bear,  and 
Monroe  saw  one  j  less  courageous  than  the  leopard  ;  but  he  scarcely  yields  to  them 
Kiilis^"^'""^  °'  ^^  cruelty  and  rapaciousness.  So  Benjamin,  although  not  desti- 
tute of  courage  and  address,  nor  disinclined  to  war.  possessed 
neither  the  strength,  nor  the  manly  spirit  of  Judah,  w^hose  symbol 
was  the  lion's  whelp  :  but  yet  he  was  greedy  of  blood,  and  de- 
lighted in  rapine:  and  in  the  early  periods  of  Jewish  history,  he 
sees  not"dangei'-s  |  distinguished  himself  by  an  active  and  restless  spirit,  which  com- 
a  n  d  i  n  c  o  n  - 1  monly,  like  the  wolf  among  lambs  and  kids,  spent  itself  in  petty 
v^e  n  i  e  n  968- 1  or  inglorious  warfare,  although  it  sometimes  blazed  forth  in  deeds 
incouucilthough  |of  heroic  valour,  and  general  utility.  He  had  the  honour  of 
good  in  expcu-  [  giving  the  second  judge  to  the  nation  of  Israel,  who  delivered 
''"^  h^'!^"'^'  them  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  Moab  :  and  the  first  king  who 
sons"  th°orefo're  *^^*  *^^  *^^°  throne  of  that  choscn  people,  whose  valour  saved  them 
isthat  they  never  from  the  iron  sceptre  of  Ammon,  and  more  than  once  revenged 
command  i  n  the  barbarities  of  the  uncircumcised  Philistines  upon  their  dis- 
S'^Ieconds^^n''  I  comfited  hosts.  In  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth, 
der  the  direct^ia  1  Esther  and  Mordecai,  who  were  both  of  this  tribe,  successfully 
of  others.  For  |  interposed  with  the  King  of  Persia  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
in  council  it  is  brethren,  and  took  their  station  in  the  first  rank  of  public  bene- 
fers  and^fn  exe- 1  factors.  But  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ravened  like  wolves,  that  are 
cution  not  to  see  so  ferocious  as  to  devour  one  another,  when  they  desperately 
them  unless  they  espoused  the  cause  of  Gibeah,  and  m  the  dishonourable  and 
'^—Dacm  ^^^^^'' '  bloody  feud,  reduced  their  owti  tribe  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin, 
land  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  the  other  members  of  th« 
e  Z>r,  Paxton.       I  state.« 
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29—33.  (29)  lie  .  .  them,  they  were  to  share  in  the  duty 
enjoined  on  Joseph,  bury,  entomb.  (30)  cave,  rtc,  he  specifies 
the  spot  minutely  to  show  that  it  will  not  suffice  simply  to  carry 
him  to  Canaan.  (31)  there  .  .  Leah,  doubtless  he  would  like 
to  have  said  Rachel  also.  (32)  purchase  .  .  Heth,  a  reminder 
that  the  burial-place  was  really  theirs.  (33)  when  .  .  sons, 
these  his  last  words  :  he  died  soon  after,  gathered  .  .  bed, 
sitting-  to  bless  he  now  laid  dovra  to  die.  was  .  .  people,"  i.e. 
he  Avas  naw  gathered  to  his  people  in  the  better  country. 

Jacob's  death-hed{Y.  33). — Three  things  here  deserve  oiu:  atten- 
tion : — I.  His  affection  for  the  living-.  This  was— 1.  Impartial : 
He  gathered  them  all  together  ;  2.  Religious  :  He  invoked  the 
benediction  of  God  upon  them.  II.  His  sympathy  with  the  dead. 
The  feeling  which  he  now  expresses  concerning  his  burial, 
suggests — 1.  That  there  is  something  in  man  stronger  than  logic  ; 
2.  That  the  dead  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  living. 
III.  His  magnanimity  in  all  things.  Two  things  alone  can 
explain  his  calmness  :  faith  in — 1.  His  futui-e  existence  ;  2.  The 
happiness  of  that  existence.* 

Dcath-bcd  histi-nctions. — '•  In  the  prospect  of  death,  the  head  of 
a  family  summons  his  relations  around  his  bed.  He  instructs 
them  about  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  how  his  property  was 
acquired,  and  how  to  be  disposed  of.  He  is  most  particular  to 
furnish  them  with  proofs  respecting  the  acquisition  of  his  pawns 
and  slaves  ;  mentions  the  names  of  the  witnesses  to  the  transac- 
tions ;  the  circumstances  under  which  they  took  place,  and  the 
sums  paid  for  them,  in  order  that  his  successor  may  be  enabled 
to  defend  his  rights,  in  the  event  of  their  attempting  to  obtain 
their  liberty  or  redemption  at  the  death  of  their  master.  He  also 
recounts  the  names  of  his  debtors,  with  the  sums  which  they  owe 
to  him,  as  well  as  the  debts  which  he  owes  to  others.  His  death- 
bed declarations,  made  in  the  presence  of  responsible  witnesses, 
are  always  received  as  evidence  in  the  event  of  litigation  after- 
-ward.  Having  made  these  arrangements,  he  calmly  resigns  him- 
self to  death,  apparently  unconcerned  about  a  future  state." « 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTIETH. 

1_6.  (1)  Joseph  .  .  face,  etc.,  and  closed  his  eyes,  as  Jacob 
had  been  promised,  see  xlvi.  4.  (2)  Physicians,  Heb.  roplirim, 
healers,  embalm,"  Joseph  having  an  eye  to  the  removal  of  the 
body.  (3)  forty  .  .  embalmed,  the  time  occupied  in  the  pro- 
cess. Egyptians,  out  of  respect  for  Joseph,  mourned  .  . 
days,*  the  cust.  royal  mourning  in  Egypt.  (4)  spake  .  . 
Pharaoh,  to  the  chief  officers  of  his  court,  (o)  father 
.  .  swear,  but  for  a  father's  wish  it  might  seem  strange  to 
Pharaoh  that  Joseph  should  wish  to  bury  any  of  his  kindred  out 
of  Egypt.  (f>)  go  .  .  swear,  he  regarded  a  promise  to  a  dying 
father  as  sacred. 

Emhranng  the  dead.— The  embracing  of  the  dead  then,  and 
during  the  reciting  of  this  service,  takes  place  :  for,  as  soon  as 
the  priests  departed,  many  came,  and,  laying  their  hands  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  open  coffin,  kissed  the  cheeks  and  forehead  of 
the  deceased  with  much  emotion,     When  a  bishop  dies,  and  is 


Jacob's 
dying:  chargre 

a  He.  xii.  '23;  Ps. 
xxxviii.  .S7. 
"O,  if  the  deeds 
of  human  crea- 
tures could  be 
traced  to  their 
source, ho  w  beau- 
tiful would  even 
death  appear; 
for  how  much 
charity,  mercy, 
and  purified  af- 
fection would  be 
seen  to  have  their 
growth  in  dusty 
gTa.\es'." -Dickens. 
"  Death  comes 
equally  to  us  all, 
and  makes  us  all 
equal  when  it 
comes.  The 
ashes  of  an  oak 
in  a  chimney  are 
no  epitaph  of 
that,  to  tell  me 
how  high  or  how 
large  that  was; 
it  tells  me  not 
what  flocks  i^, 
sheltered  while 
it  stood,  nor  what 
men  it  hurt  when 
it  fell.  The  dust 
j  of  great  perfons' 
graves  is  speech- 
i  less  too;  it  says 
I  nothing,  it  dis- 
I  linguishes  no- 
thing."— Donne, 
b  Dr.  Thi-imcK. 
c  CruMs/iank. 
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Jacob 
embalmed 

a  -2  Ch  svi.  14. 
6  Nu.xx.  29;  De. 
xxxiv.  8. 
"What  is  grief? 
It  is  an  obscure 
labyrinth  into 

1  which  God  leads 
man,  that  ho  may 

i  he  experienced 
in    life,   that    he 

i  may     remember 

i  his  faults  and  ab- 
jure them,  that 
he  may  appreci- 
ate the  calm 
which  vlrtuo 
gives."— i.  Sc/ie/- 
fer. 
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"Great  grief 
uiakoa  sftc. rod 
iho.soiiiKiu  whom 
itrf  liiinil  is  laid. 
Jo}-  may  cleva  e. 
ambition  glorify, 
liut  sorrow  alone 
can  consecrate." 
— /y.  Oresbi/. 

t  Jowett. 

J  Dr.  Porter. 


Joseph 
buries  his 
father 

a  Herodotus  ii.  85. 

b  1  Sd.  xxxi.  13; 
Job  ii.  13;  Ac. 
viii.  2. 

"The Stoics,  who 
thought  the  .souls 
of  wise  men  had 
their  habitations 
about  the  moon, 
might  malie 
slijtht  account  of 
subterranean  de- 
positiou.s,  where- 
as the  Pytha- 
goreans and 
trans  -  corpo- 
rating  philoso- 
phers, who  were  j 
to  be  after 
buried,held  great 
care  of  their  in- 1 
termeut,  and  the 
Platonic  rejected 
not  a  due  care  of 
the  grave." — Sir 
T.  Broiene. 

"  An  angel's  arm 
can't  snatch  me 
from  thegrave, — 
legions  of  angela 
can't  confine  me 
there." — Young. 

c  M.  irenry. 

d  Topics. 

and  returns 
to  Egypt 

"We  adorn 
graves  with 
Uowers  and  redo- 
lent plants,  just 
emblems  of  the 
lifeof  man, which 
hns  been  com- 
pared in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to 
those     fading 


laid  out  in  this  manner  in  the  church,  all  the  cou^egation 
thron',''  to  perform  this  ceremony.' 

Filial  affection  in  the  Ea.it. — We  diBmounted  at  the  door  of  a 
.spacious  tent  in  the  centre  of  the  encampment.  No  sooner  had 
our  sheikh  touched  the  ground  than  he  was  affectionately  em- 
braced by  his  son,  a  fine  boy  of  about  fifteen.  This  scene  at  once 
brought  to  my  mind  some  incidents  recorded  in  Scripture,  and 
seemed,  in  fact,  to  realise  the  interesting  narratives  of  patriarchs.', 
times.  The  youth  placed  his  hands  on  his  father's  neck,  and 
kis.sed  each  cheek,  and  then  they  leaned  their  heads  for  a  few 
seconds,  while  embracing,  on  each  other's  shoulders.  Precisely 
similar  was  the  scene  at  the  meeting  of  Jacob  and  his  son  Joseph, 
nearly  four  thousand  years  ago.** 

7 — 10.  (7)  'went  .  .  Egypt,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
funeral  iirocessions  on  record  (8)  liouse  .  .  house,  /'./•.  all  the 
adults  among  the  kindred  of  Jacob,  (it)  "went  .  .  horsemen, 
Egy[)tian  respect  for  the  great  prime  minister,  and  .  .  com- 
pany, lit.  the  encamping  host  was  very  heavy.  (10)  the  .  . 
Atad,  lit.  the  threshing-Hoor  of  thorns,  -which  .  .  Jordan, 
i.r.  to  the  W.  of  Jordan,  there  .  .  lamentation,  Egyptians  ia 
their  mourning  exhibited  grt.  external  demonstrations  of  sorrcw." 
made  .  .  days.*  the  Jewish  mourning. 

Jacoh'a  funeral. — I.  It  was  a  .stately  funeral.  He  "was  attended 
to  the  grave,  not  only  by  his  own  family,  but  by  the  courtier.;, 
and  all  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  who.  in  token  of  their 
gratitude  to  Joseph,  show  this  respect  to  his  father.  II.  It  waa 
a  sorrowful  funeral.  Note,  that  the  death  of  good  men  is  a  loss 
to  any  place,  and  ought  to  be  lamented." 

Emhalmino. — Art  invented  by  Egyptians.  2000  yrs.  B.C. :  prob. 
derived  origin,  fr.  idea  that  preservation  of  body  was  needful  for 
return  of  soul  to  human  form  after  completing  its  cycle  of  exist- 
ence of  .3,000  or  10,000  vi's.  Physical  and  sanitary  reasons  may 
also  have  led  to  it,  Tlie  legend  of  Osiris,  whose  body,  de.stroyed 
by  Typhon,  was  found  by  Isis,  and  embalmed  l)y  his  son  Anubis, 
gave  a  religioiis  sanction  to  the  rite,  all  deceased  persons  being 
supposed  to  be  E.  after  the  model  of  Osiris  in  the  Abut  on  of 
Philaj,  Many  nations  adopted  E,  Persians  used  v,-a,x  ;  Assy- 
rians, honey,  Alexander  the  Gt.  was  E.  in  wax  and  honey. 
Roman  bodies  also.  After  .")00  A.D.  it  fell  into  disuse  as  general 
practice.  Yet  there  have  been  cases,  as  Napoleon  I.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Jews  practised  the  systematic  E.  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. Still  some  process  was  employed  tending  to  soothe  sur- 
viving friends  by  arresting  or  delaying  natural  corruption. 
In  some  cases,  too,  the  later  Jews  E.  a  body  in  honey,  after  having 
covered  it  with  wax."* 

11 — 14.  (11)  Abel-mizraim,  the  mourning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. (12.  13)  and  his  sons,  etc..  see  xlix.  29 — 32.  (14) 
returned  .  .  Eg:ypt,  and  there  they  waited  and  multiplied  till 
the  time  of  the  Exodus. 

Jill  rial  of  till'  (had. — The  general  tendency  of  mankind  to  bury 
dead  out  of  sight  [linri/.  fr.  A.S.  lirrjan.  to  conceal ;  Ger.  hrr/jcn']. 
To  accomjiligh  this,  three  great  methods.  1 .  Closing  up  body  in 
earth  or  stone;  2.  Burning  of  body,  and  entombing  of  cinders; 
3.  Embalming  (for  IJmhalviing.  see  p.  32).  Incremation  (burn- 
ing) practised  in  Greece  and  Eome.     Cinerary  urns  have  been 
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found  in  many  parts.  ''  Some  of  the  {^andest  biiilding-s  in  the 
world  have  been  tombs  ;  such  are  the  pyramids,  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  the  tomb  of  Ca^cilia  Metella,  and  many  temjiles  scattered 
over  Hindustan  and  other  E.  countries.  Upon  (rj/i)  the  mound 
(Japhos)  beneath  wh.  the  ashes  of  a  Greek  were  placed,  it  was 
customary  for  the  public  orator  to  pronounce  a  panegyric,  the 
pith  of  wh.  was  afterwards  inscribed  on  the  spot,  hence  the 
origin  of  epitaph.  The  Gks.  had  their  burial-places  at  a  dist.  fr. 
to^vns ;  the  Roms.  nr.  highways,  hence  necessity  for  inscription 
on  tombs.  First  Christian  burial-place  in  A.D.  .590 :  in  cities, 
742 ;  in  consecrated  places,  750 ;  in  chiu-chyards,  7.58.  Early 
Christians  in  catacombs  at  Rome.  Cemetery,  a  sleeping-place ; 
fr.  Gk.  koimo,  to  lull  to  sleep."] 

15 — 18.  (1.5)  saw  .  .  dead,  and  all  paternal  restraint  re- 
moved. Joseph.  .  .  us.  they  could  not  think  he  would  love 
them  for  their  own  sake,  will  .  .  him,  they  judged  him  by 
their  own  standard  of  revenge.  (1(!)  messenger,  some  think 
Benjamin,  thy  .  .  command,  of  which  command  we  have  no 
record,  though  they  may  not  have  invented  it.  (17)  forgive  .  . 
sin,"  commanded  or  not  it  was  a  fitting  request,  and  .  .  him, 
wept  for  joy  at  their  repentance  and  obedience  to  their  father. 
(18)  fell  .  .  face,  see  xxxvii.  7 — 10. 

Joseph's  hrethren  fulJiUing  tlie prophecy  respeei'vnci  them  (v.  18). 
— I.  The  means  they  used  to  conciliate  his  favour.  1.  They 
plead  the  dying  request  of  their  revered  father ;  2.  They  unite 
with  it  their  own  most  humble  and  earnest  entreaties.  II.  The 
effect  produced  on  Joseph's  mind.  1.  Grief;  2.  Joy.  Leam 
(1)  To  ask  forgiveness  of  those  whom  we  have  injured;  (2)  To 
forgive  those  who  have  injured  us.*" 

Infliteiiee  of  forgiveness. — A  worthy  old  coloured  Avoman  Avas 
walking  quietly  along  a  street  in  New  York,  carrying  a  basket 
of  apples,  when  a  mischievous  sailor,  seeing  her,  stumbled 
against  her,  and  upset  her  basket,  and  then  stood  to  hear  her 
fret  at  his  trick,  and  enjoy  a  laugh  at  her  expense.  But  what 
was  his  astonishment  when  she  meekly  picked  up  the  apples 
without  any  resentment  in  her  manner,  and  giving  him  a  digni- 
fied look  of  mingled  soitow,  kindness,  and  pity.  said.  '"  God  for- 
give you,  my  son,  as  I  do  !  "  That  touched  a  tender  chord  in 
the  heart  of  the  rude  jack  tar.  He  felt  ashamed,  self -condemned, 
and  repentant.  The  tear  started  in  his  eye :  he  felt  that  he 
must  make  some  reparation.  So,  heartily  confessing  his  error, 
and  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  pulling  out  a  lot 
of  loose  "  change,"  he  forced  it  upon  the  wondering  old  black 
woman,  exclaiming,  "  God  bless  you,  kind  mother  !  I'll  never  do 
so  again." 

19— 21.  (19)  for  .  .  God?*'  iii  is  His  to  avenge,  not  mine. 
(20)  y<i  .  .  me,  tnat  was  certainly  your  purpose,  but  .  .  good. 
He  has  brought  good  out  of  evil,  bring-  .  .  alive,*"  Joseph  was 
compensated  for  the  MTongs  done  him  by  the  good  he  had  been 
the  means  of  doing.  (21)  now  .  .  not,  that  I  will  avenge  the 
past,  nourish  .  .  ones,<^  a  promise  of  protection,  spake  .  . 
them,  lit.  he  spake  to  their  hearts. 

Evil  overruled  for  good. — What  more  contrary  to  good  than 
einl?  or  what  more  opposeth  happiness  than  sin  ?  Yet  the  evil 
of  Joseph's  brethren,  God  disposed  to  good,  and  the  greatest  sin 
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beauties  whose 
roots,  being 
buried  in  (Ji.s- 
honour,  rise 
again  in  glory." 
— Ereliin. 
•'Without  settled 
principle  and 
practical  Yirluo, 
life  is  a  desert; 
without  Chris- 
tian piety  the 
contemplation  of 
the  grave  is  ter- 
rible."—.SVr  Wm. 
Knigltton. 
a  Tupics. 

his  brothers 
crave  his 
forgiveness 

a  Jas.  V.  IG;  Pr. 
xxviii.  13. 

"  Nothing  in  this 
low  and  ruined 
world  hears  the 
meek  impress  of 
the  Son  of  God 
so  surely  as  for- 
giveness."— A. 
Cai-y. 

"  Of  him  that 
hopes  to  be  for- 
given, it  is  indis- 
pensably  re- 
quired that  he 
forgive.  It  is, 
therefore,  super- 
fluous to  urge  any 
other  motive.  On 
this  great  duty 
eternity  is  sus- 
pended; and  to 
him  that  refuses 
to  practise  it,  the 
throne  of  niei'cy 
is  inaccessible, 
and  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  has 
been  born  in 
vain." — Johnson. 

b  C.  Simeon,  if. A. 

Joseph 
comforts  his 
brethren 

a  De.  xxxii.  35; 

Job     xxxiv.    29; 

Ro.  xii.  19. 

6  Ro.  viii.  28;  Ps. 

Ixxvi.  10. 

c  Ma.  V.  44,  45; 

R.O.  xii.  20,  21. 

"A    cookie  -flsh 

may    as    soon 
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B.O.  1689. 

crowd  tho  ocoan 
into  iU»  narrow 
shell  ,as  vain  man 
e\'fercomprehen<l 
the  decrees  of 
God'."— lip.  Bev- 
ei-i<1gf- 
(I  /■:.  CorMt. 

the  death  of 

Joseph 

a  Nu.  xxvi.  'JO; 

De.  iii.  15:   .losh 

xiii.  41 ;   xvii.   1, 

3;  Jud.  V.  14. 

b  Ps.  exxviii.  4,  <i. 

e  Ge.  ivil  S; 
xlviii.  21 ;  He.  xi. 
13. 

d  Ex.  xiii.  19; 
Josh  xxiv.  32. 

e  Job  Orton. 

"  His  coffin  laid 
up  by  them,  ready 
to  be  carried 
away  according 
to  his  dying  re- 
quest whenever 
God  should  re- 
store them  to  the 
promised  land, 
would  have 
taught  them  to 
keep  apart  from 
Egypt  and  its 
idolatries,  look 
ing  for  a  bettfr 
country,  which 
God  had  pro- 
mised to  their 
fathers."  —  Spk. 
Comm. 

"The  heavens  do 
not  send  good 
haps  in  handfuls, 
but  let  us  pick 
out  our  good  by 
little,  and  with 
care,  from  out 
much  bad,  that 
siill  our  little 
world  may  know 
its  king." — Sir  P. 
Sidney. 

fThevenot. 


that  ever  was,  "  the  crucifying  the  Lord  of  Life."  by  the  Divine 
counsel,  produced  the  greatest  blessing.  Nay,  the  bitter  waters 
shall  be  matle  sweet  by  .salt,  and  the  sacrifice  shall  bum  when 
water  is  jxjured  upon  it.  Our  very  afflictions,  a.s  over-mastered 
and  ruled  by  God,  have  this  injunction  upon  them  to  further  our 
salvation.  Our  wounds  are  remedies ;  and  those  who  contradict 
the  precepts  of  the  Almighty  obey  His  providence.'' 

22—26.  (22)  he  .  .  house,  all  the  posterity  of  Jacob. 
Joseph  .  .  years,  measured  by  events  one  of  the  longest  lives 
on  record,  of  which  '.)3  yrs.  were  passed  in  Egypt,  (23) 
Machir"  (sold),  were  .  .  knees,'  the  old  man  not  only 
nursed  them,  but  considered  them  his  o^vn.  (24)  Joseph  .  . 
said,''  efc  dying  he  comforts  others,  and  manifests  his  own  faith 
in  God.  (2.5)  ye  .  .  hence,''  he  participated  in  the  desire  and 
in  the  faith  of  Jacob.  (2G)  embalmed,  to  preserve  him  from 
corruption  to  the  time  of  their  departure.  co£G.n,  lit.  ark  or 
chest. 

Joseph'.^  dj/h)/f  assurance  to  his  brethren  (v.  24). — I.  The  reflec- 
tion which  Joseph  makes  upon  his  present  circumstances.  "  I 
die."  II.  The  assurance  he  gives  his  brethren  that  God  would 
visit  them.  III.  The  further  assurance,  that  God  would  bring 
them  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  Application — (I)  To  aged 
Christians.  1.  Frequently  speak  and  think  of  dying;  2.  Reflect 
that  God  will  visit,  and  care  for,  your  posterity,  when  you  are 
gone ;  3.  Remind  your  children  of  this  fact,  for  their  encourage- 
ment, when  you  are  dying.  (2)  To  those  in  younger  life,  who 
are  the  children  of  good  men.  1.  Encourage  yourselves  Avith 
the  thought  that  God  will  visit  you :  2.  Pray  earnestly  for  His 
visits ;  3.  Be  prepared  to  receive  Him.'' 

Ancient  coffin.^. — ^\^lcn  Joseph  died,  he  was  not  only  em- 
balmed, buty;^^  in  a  cojKn.  This  was  an  honour  appropriated  to 
I)erson3  of  di.stinction.  coffins  not  being  universally  used  in 
Egypt.  Maillet.  speaking  of  the  Egyptian  repositories  of  the 
dejul,  having  given  an  account  of  several  niches  that  are  found 
there,  says.  "  It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  bodies  deposited 
in  these  gloomy  apartments  were  all  enclosed  in  chests,  and 
placed  in  niches ;  the  greatest  part  were  simply  embalmed  and 
swathed  after  that  manner  that  every  one  hath  some  notion  of ; 
after  which  they  laid  them  one  by  the  side  of  another  without 
any  ceremony ;  some  were  even  put  into  these  tombs  without 
any  embalming  at  all.  or  such  a  slight  one,  that  there  remains 
nothing  of  them  in  the  linen  in  which  they  were  wrapped  but 
the  bones,  and  those  half  rotten."  Antique  coffins  of  stone,  and 
sycamore  wood,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Egypt.  It  is  said  that 
some  were  formerly  made  of  a  kind  of  pasteboard,  formed  by 
folding  and  gluing  cloth  together  a  great  number  of  times. 
These  were  curiou^y  plastered  and  painted  with  hieroglyphics./ 
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THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF  MOSES,  CALLED  EXODUS. 

I.  Title.  By  tlio  Jews,  and  in  the  Heb.  Xptures,  this  bk.  is  called  Ve-Aleh 
Shemoth  {••fJii-xr  arc  the  namc'^'')  fr.  the  opening'  words  (i.  1):  or  in  brief 
Shemoth  (the  nainr.i).  Tlie  title  in  the  A.  V.  is  derived  fr.  tlie  LXX.  and 
relates  to  the  principal  event  wh.  it  record-^.  "E^oSoi^  (Exodus)  =  departure  : 
(fr.  tX.  ex — out;  and  o^oc,  odori — a  way)  \.r.  the  departure  of  the  children  of 
Israel  fr.  Egypt.  II.  Author,  Moses.  We  have  this  on  the  authority  of  our 
Lord,  who,  citing-  this  bk.,  calls  it  "  the  book  of  Moses '"  (Mk.  xii.  20,  see  also 
Lu.  XX.  37) :  indeed  2'^  passages  are  quoted  fr.  it  by  Xt.  and  His  Apostles, 
besides  making  ID  allusions  to  its  sense  ( U'irrt).  ''In  fact  no  critic  of  any 
weight,  either  in  France  or  Germany,  who  admit«  the  supernatural  character 
of  the  transactions,  rejects  the  authorship  of  Moses"  (Sph.  Cionin.).  ]. 
j\/osrx  could  hari-  trritfcn  the  Prntatench.  The  most  sceptical  of  mod.  objectors 
do  not  deny  the  existence  of  Moses,  nor  that  he  was  the  leader  of  his  own 
people  out  of  Egypt  into  Canaan.  2.  Tlie  cone  in- rent  tcsfi/.  of  sithxci/itcnt  t'lmrn 
j)rorc.i  that  Jfoscs  did  nvifc  the  hhs.  now  known  bi/  Jiis  name.  Beginning  with 
the  earliest  bks.  of  the  Old  Test,  we  can  ti'ace  a  constant  stream  of  reference 
and  quotaticHi  to  the  laws,  the  history,  and  the  words  of  Moses,  wh,  show  them 
all  to  have  been  well  known  and  universally  accepted.  :5.  The  internal  evi- 
dence jioints  to  Moses  and  to  him  only  as  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch.  (1) 
The  author  of  the  Pent,  and  the  giver  of  the  Levitical  law  had  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Egypt,  its  literature,  its  laws,  and  its  religion.  (2)  Tlie 
hist,  and  the  law  of  the  Israelites  both  bear  marks  and  tokens  of  their  long 
passage  through  the  wilderness,  and  long  residence  in  it.  (3)  The  language 
and  the  legislation  of  the  Pent,  has  Canaan  only  in  prospect.  (4)  ''  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Pent,  is  such  as  to  suit  the  age  and  character  of  Mo.ses"  (ihid). 
III.  Time,  uncertain :  but  after  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mt.  Sinai,  and  the 
erecting  of  the  Tabernacle  :  since,  "  things  cannot  be  historically  related  until 
they  have  actually  taken  place,  and  the  author  of  this  bk.  was  evidently  an 
eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  events  he  has  narrated  "  {Home).  IV.  Scope, 
it  embraces  a  hist,  of  the  events  that  occurred  during  Hfi  yrs.  (fr.  AM.  2309 
to  2.")  1 4  inclus.  i.e.  fr.  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  building  of  the  tabernacle, 
I'r.  d.  of  Joseph  to  b.  of  Moses  03  yrs.  :  fr.  b.  of  Moses  to  the  Exodus  81  yrs. ; 
fr.  Exodus  to  erection  of  tabernacle  1  yr.  ;  total  145  yrs.  "The  scope  of  the 
bk.  is  to  exhibit  the  accomp.  of  the  promises  to  Abraham  ;  that  fr.  him  a 
nation  should  spring,  wh.,  aft.  a  sojourn  of  sev.  cents,  in  a  state  of  degradation 
in  a  foreign  land,  should  ti-iumphantly  be  brought  forth,  and  established  in  the 
country  destined  for  its  pennanent  occupation  (Ge.  xv.  o.  13),  The  whole 
hist.,  too,  presents  a  vivid  adumbration  of  the  church  militant,  in  her  redemp- 
tion fr.  spiritual  bondage,  and  her  jiassiige  through  the  \vildemess  of  this 
world"  {Litton).  "As  to  the  gen.  sco])e  of  this  bk.,  it  is  plainly  to  preserve 
the  memorial  of  the  great  facts  of  the  national  hist,  of  Israel  in  its  earlier 
periods,  to  wit,  their  deliv.  from  Egy])t,  the  kindness  and  faithfulness  of  God 
in  their  subsequent  preservation  in  the  -wilderness,  the  delivery  of  the  law,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  and  peculiar  system  of  worship"  {Bush).  "The 
scope  of  E.vodus  is  to  preserve  the  memorial  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
f r.  Egy^)t,  and  to  represent  the  ch,  of  God  afflicted  and  presenx-d ;  together 
with  the  providential  care  of  God  towards  her,  and  the  judgments  inflicted  on 
her  enemies,  '  {Home.) 
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CAccording  to  Home.) 

i'ART  I  —  A-ccount  of  the  transactions 
previously  to  the  Departure. 

1.  The    oppression    of    the    children    of 

Israel i- 

2.  The  youth  and  transactions  of  Moses 

ii.-vi. 

3.  The   hardening    of    Pharaoh's    heart 

and  the  plagues vi.-xi. 

PART  IT— The  narrative  of  the  De- 
partTire  of  the  Israelites  ...xiv.-xviii. 

PAKT  III.— Transactions  subsequent 
to  their  Exodus. 

1.  Passage  of  the  Ked  Sea xiv.-xv.-22. 

2.  Various  miracles  wrought  on  behalf  of 

the  Urarlites    xv.  23-xvi.-xvii. 

3.  Arrival  01  Hoses'  relatives    xviii. 

PART  IV.— Tho  promulgation  of  the 
law  on  Moujat  Sinai. 

1.  The  prepaiation  of  the  people  and  the 

covenant  xix. 

2.  The  moral  law xx. 

3.  The  judicial  law xxi.-xxiii. 

4.  The  ceremonial  law xxiv.-xxxi.- 

xxxv.-xl. 

Idolatry  of  Israelites,  &c....xxxii.-xxxiv. 

CAccording  to  Blunt.) 

I. — Connecting   links    of  T;atriarchal   hist. 

betw.  Jacob  and  Moses    i. 

II.— Personal  hist,  c.f  Moses  fr.  birth  ti  his 

commission ii.-iv. 

III.— Last   days    of   sojourn    in    Egypt    and 

Exodus v.-xiv. 

IV. — First  year  in  wilderness xv.-xix. 

V. — The  giving  of  the  law xx.-xxxiv. 

VI.— The  Tabernacle  sxxv.-xl. 

(According  to  NichoUs.) 
I. — The    oppressed    state    of    Israelites    in 

Egypt  aft.  death  of  Joseph i. 

II. — The  birth  of  Moses,  and  the  preparation 
for  his  office ii.-vi. 


Ill-— Their  deliverance,  and  the  destnictlon 
of  their  enemies vii.-xiv. 

IV. — Their  entrance  into  the  wilderness,  ana 

provision  for  guidance,  &c xv.-xviii. 

v.— Their  covenant  with  God ;  made,  broken 
and  renewed xix.-xxxiv. 

|VI.— The  hist,  of  the  Tabernacle xxxy.-xl. 

(According  to  Bush.) 

I. — The  oppression L 

II. — Early  life  of  Moses  u. 

III. — Legation  of  Moses    iii.-iv.  29. 

IV. — Mission  of  Moses  iv.  29-x.  21. 

V. — The  Passover   xii.  21. 

VI.— Conclusion  of  Plagues.  ..x.M-xii.  21-31. 

VII.— The  Exodus xii.  31-37,  40-42 

VIII. — Wanderings  to  Sinai  xii.  37-40- 

xix.  1,  2. 

IX. — Moses  called  to  the  Mount xix. 

X. — The  moral  law    xx. 

XI. — Judicial  and  ceremonial  law  xxi.-xxxi. 

XII. — Idolatry,  &c.,  of   Israelites xxxii- 

xxxiv. 

XIII. — Offerings  for  Tabernacle  xxxv.-xxxix. 
XIV. — Tabernacle  erected,  &c xl. 

(According  to  Ayre.) 

PART  I.— Historical. 

1.  The  state  of  Israel i. 

2.  Preparation  for  deliverance  ii. 

3.  Moses'  commission    iii.  iv. 

4.  Negotiations  with  Pharaoh  ...v. -xii.  30. 

5.  The  Exodus xii.  31-xix.  2. 

PART  II.— Legislative. 

1.  Preparation  for  establishment  of  theo- 

cratic covenant    xtx.  3-25. 

2.  Promulgation  of  moral  law xx. 

3.  Judicial  ordinances    xxi.-xxiii. 

4.  Ratification  of  covenant xxiv. 

5.  The  Tabernacle  ordered  xxv.-xxxi. 

6.  Apostasy  of  Israel    xxxii-xxxiii. 

7.  The  Tabernacle  erected    xsxiv.-il. 
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[Cap.  i.  I-IL 


first  colony 
of  Israelites 
in  Effypt 


Spk.     Comm.     in 

loc. 

c  Ge.  1.  2G. 

"  The  very  titles 
of  the  first  two 
hooks  iu  the 
Bible  remind  us 
that  the  history 
of  man  is   little 


exit  from  it."— 
Scott. 

"  We  die  every 
day;  every  mo- 
ment deprives  us 
of  a  portion  of 
our  life,  and  ad- 


only  a  long  and 
painful  sick- 
ness."— Massillon. 

See  Bp.  I/all  cont. 
T.  Bauriti,  Dis. 
Bist^  ii.  1. 

d  U.  R.  Thomas. 


CHAPTER    THE   FIRST. 

1—6.  (1 — 4)  now  .  .  names,  sec  Ge.  xxix.  .32  to  xxx.  13.    (5) 
seventy,"  i.e.  1 1   sons  +  4  sons  of  Reuben.   0  of  Simeon,  3  of 
^Levi.  ;5  and  2  grandsons  of  Judah,  •!  of  Lssacliar,  3  of  Zcbulun, 
(Dinah,   7   sons   of   Gad,   4   and   one   daughter   of  A.^^her  and  2 
n  De.  X.  22.  j  grandsons.  10  sons  of  Benjamin,  1  of  Dan,  1  of  Xa])htali  =  ()(i  ia 

A  .Worrf;  sec  also  pll  ■*"  Jo^^ph  and  2  sons,  and  Jacob  himself."     ((>)  Joseph.'-  .  . 
generation,  I.e.  51  yrs.  after  the  death  of  Jacob. 

Thr  flrnth  of  a  n-'holr  fanuhj  (v.  (5). — AVe  shall  look  at  these 
words  as  recording  the  death  of  a  whole  family,  and  notice  that 
it  was — I.  A  very  large  family  :  "  Joseph  and  all  his  brethren." 
II.  A  very  diversified  family  :  "  Joseph  and  all  his  brethren  " 
are  words  few  and  easily  recorded  ;  but  each  one  of  those  twelve 
had  a  history  distinct  from  every  other.  They  were  diversified 
in — 1.  Their  sympathies;  2.  Social  jiosition.  III.  A  very  tried 
more  than  a  nar- !  family.  1 .  Very  early  in  the  history  we  read  of  a  sad  trial,  a 
t^ancV^intcT  the  i  bereavement,  and  that  of  a  mother  ;  2.  There  was  also  discord 
worid  and  his  among  the  brothers  :  3.  They  were  all  also  afflicted  with  a 
grievous  famine,  that  threatened  their  lives.  IV.  A  very  in- 
fluential family.  In  addition  to  the  influence,  beneficial  as  it 
was  vast,  which  Joseph  wielded  over  Egj'pt.  each  of  the  twelve 
was  the  source  and  liead  of  a  tribe.  A^.  A  very  religiously  privi- 
leged family.  The  instructions  of  their  childhootl.  the  example 
of  such  a  father,  and  the  blessings  that  fell  from  his  dying  lips, 
vancesus  a  step  ]  convince  US  of  this.  From  the  whole  subject  we  gather — (1)  A 
toward  the {TTOve;  rebuke  to  family  pride  :  the  most  influential  must  succumb  to 
our  whole  life  is  ^^^^  .  ^-2)  ^  warning  against  seeking  satisfaction  in  family 
joys  :  death  will  shiver  and  shatter  all ;  (3)  A  lesson  as  to  the 
right  use  of  family  relationships  :  live  together  as  those  who 
must  die  ;  (4)  Some  strong  reasons  for  exijecting  family  meet- 
ings after  death.  1.  Such  different  characters  cannot  admit 
exactly  the  same  fate.  Extinction  is  either  too  good  for  the 
sinner,  or  else  a  strange  reward  for  the  saint  ;  2.  Family 
affection  seems  too  strong  to  be  thus  quenched.  Let  us  then 
anticipate  family  reunions.'' 

7 — 11.  (7)  children,  itc.  the  idea  is  amazing  and  un- 
paralleled increase.''  (8)  arose,  40  yrs.  before  birth  of  I\[ose3. 
up  .  .  king,  prob.  Raameses  II.  which  .  .  Joseph.,*  did  not 
regard  his  services.  ('J)  said  .  .  people,  i.e.  his  counsellors. 
more  .  .  we,  t.e.  more  in  proportion  to  space  occupied."^  (10) 
wisely,  craftily.'^  and  .  .  land,  their  presence  a  source  of 
revenue  and  power.  (11)  taskmasters,"  superintendents  of 
the  public  Avorks.  treasure-cities,  store-cities,  magazines, 
depots  of  ammunition,  etc.  Pithom  {(ihodc  of  Afiim),  perh. 
Patumos.''  Raameses?  {.ion  of  the  sun),  perh.  Ahii  Kcilwd, 
N.E.  of  Heliopolis. 

'Ilu-  hitter  I'n-es  (vv.  7 — 14). — I.  God's  bles-sing  makes  fruitful 
— 1.  Tlie  promise  to  Abraharii.  Gen.  xvii.  2 — 8  ;  2.  Tlie  number 
of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  vv.  !».  10.  II.  Note  the  mistakes  com- 
mitted through  prejudice— 1.  The  Eg\-ptians  hated  and  spumed 
the  Isi'aelites  :  therefore,  ultimately,  Jost  the  blessing  of  their 
presence ;  2.  Statesmanship  fails  in  placing  policy  before  prin- 


Pharaoh   op- 
presses the 
Israelites 

a  This  continued 
for  2-3  yrs.  more, 
in  all  94  yrs.  fr. 
.Tacob's  first  com- 
ing into  Egj'pt." 
.—Lig/it/oot. 

b'Ec.  ix.  15;  He. 
\i.  10. 

f  "He  speaks  as 
if  he  had  looked 
through  a  multi- 
plying glass." — 
Trtpp. 

rfPs.  ii.  1,  4,  X.2, 
Ixxxiil.  3.  4;  Job 
V.  13;  Pr.  xxi. 
00. 
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e  Ge.  XV.  13:   De. 
xxvi.  6;  Ps.lxxxi. 

(!. 

/  IlerOil.  ii.  l.'i.'i; 
hence    near   the 
site  ot  Abba  sell,  at, 
the   entrance   of 
the  Wady-et-Tu- 
mojlat. 
g  Go.  xlvii.  11. 
/(  Dr.  Fowler. 
'Durinf?    tliia 


Is  raelites."- 
Pretyman. 

"Man  is,  beyond 


ciple  ;  3.  Cruelty  begot  enmity ;  kindness  would  have  won.  III. 
Selfishness  soon  forgets  past  favours.  A  new  ruler  disregarded 
the  claims  of  Joseph's  seed.  This  world'  woi'ks  for  present  and 
prospective  favours.  IV.  Here  is  a  type  of  the  growth  of  sin. 
The  Israelites  came  into  the  best  part  of  Egypt  ;  first  pleasant, 
then  doubtful,  then  oppressed,  then  finally  enslaved.  1.  Sin 
yields  bitter  fruit ;  2.  We  have  taskmasters  in  our  habit  ;  8. 
Life  becomes  a  burden  :  sorrows  of  servitude.  V.  Note  the 
reason  for  this  affliction — 1.  They  were  becoming  idolatrous. 
Josh.  xxiv.  14  ;  Ezek.  xx.  5 — 8  ;  2.  Bitterness  vow  would  help  to 
prevent  return  to  Egypt ;  8.  We  sometimes  find  soiTOw  here  that 
we  may  look  above.  VI.  God's  favour  here  contrasted  with 
man's  opposition.  Ph.i.raoh  failed;  the  Israelites  multiplied.  |  jongrVsVd'encein 
VII.  Affliction  helps  us — 1.  As  afflicted,  so  they  grew  ;  2.  Chi-ist  t  Egj pt  God  had 
piu-geth  lis  for  more  fruit ;  3.  Self-denial  is  the  path  to  ]iower.''  I  °V'' . .  ^'^'''.  i^"^' 
Eiljipf'iaii.  enidtj/. — While  staying  at  Alexandria,  we  jiapsed  a  ]  g^'^^j^g  ^jj^  l^l 
public  building  in  course  of  erection.  A  great  number  of 
women  and  children  of  both  sexes  were  carrying  away  the  earth 
excavated  for  the  foundation.  Some  labourers  had  loosened  the 
soil,  and  the  poor  creatures  then  scraped  it  with  then-  hands  intoi^''.'^P"**''*^®™°^'' 
circular  baskets,  which  they  bore  away  on  their  backs:  they '^ted  beings,  and 
were  barefooted,  and  very  slenderly  covered  with  rags.  Several '  the  vilest  animal 
taskmasters,  who  have  not  ceased  out  of  Egypt  since  the  time  of  i  '^  ^  '^°S\  hut  the 
the  Pharaohs,  stood  at  invervals,  holding  a  scourge  of  cords,  I  Ttrliein\\og  ts 
which  was  not  spared  if  any  of  the  people,  as  they  passed  by  I  better  than  an 
crouching  under  their  burdens,  seemed  to  slacken  in  their  work,  ungrateful  man." 
They  had  all  been  pressed  into  the  service  by  the  Pasha's  i  ■~'^''"'^'- 
officers,  and  were  paid  at  the  miserable  sum  of  half  a  piastre  a  '  ''"at  md  Cara 
day.' 

12—14.  (12)  grieved,"  filled  with  loathing  and  fear.  (13) 
rigour/  lit.  fierceness.  (14)  mortar,  clay,  brick,  common 
in  Egyi)t  at  all  times,  esp.  under  18th  dynasty. 

Incrra.fr  noin-\fh>ifiind\nfi  prrsccut'wn  (v.  12).— Here  we  have— 
I.  Persecution,  a  source  of  increase  :  "  the  more  they  afflicted 
them,  the  more  they  multiplied."  II.  Renewed  persecution  con- 
sequent on  tins  increase  :  '•  they  were  grieved,"— they  made  'j  the 
children  of  Israel  to  serve  with  rigour."  Learn— 1.  The  folly 
of  fighting  against  God  :  2.  The  uses  of  affliction  ;  3.  The  sup- 
port given  by  God  to  His  people  during  affliction.'' 

Jiru-l--mnhui(i  in  Eqijpt.—kx  one  place  the  people  were  making 
bricks  with  straw  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  mingled  with  the 
clay  to  bind  it.  Hence  it  is  that,  when  villages  built  of  these 
bricks  fall  into  rubbish,  which  is  often  the  case,  the  roads  are 
full  of  small  particles  of  straw,  extremely  offensive  to  the  eyes 
in  a  high  wind.  They  were,  in  short,  engaged  exactly  as  the 
Israelites  used  to  be— making  bricks  with  straw,  and  for  a 
similar  purpose— to  build  extensive  gi-anaries  for  the  Bashaw  :  i 
treasure-cities  for  Pharaoh.''  Bitter  Vires.— 01  a  bad  man  it  is | 
said,  in  the  East,  '-He  makes  the  lives  of  his  servants  bitter.'  j 
Also.  "  Ah  !  the  fellow  :  the  heart  of  his  wife  is  made  bitter."  | 
"  My  soul  is  bitter."     "  My  heart  is  like  the  bitter  tree."«  j 

15—17.  (1.-))  spake  .  .  midwives,''  of  whom  two  are 
named,  either  bee.  of  their  disobedience  to  the  king,  or  bee.  they 
were  directors  of  the  others.  Shiphrah  {bra tit ij).  Puah 
{mouth).     (Iti)  stools,  perh.  the  laver  in  which  the  infant  was 


theyincrease 
and  are  still 
more  op- 
pressed 

a  Ps.  cv.  24. 

I  b  Ex.  ii.  23 ,  vi.  9; 
Ac.  vii.  19,  34. 

c  S.  J.  Taylor. 

V.  12.  Dr.  Coney, 
jh.  173. 

r  l-S,  U.  R.  P. 
BuiJdicoin,  i.  25. 

"  There  is  a 
frifrlitful  interval 
between  the  seed 
and  the  timber." 
— Jo/imon. 

(1  Joicett. 

e  Roberts. 


themidwives 
ordered  to 
kill  the  male 
children 
a  Wo     learn    fr. 
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EXODUS. 


[Cap.  ii.  i-4. 


B.C.  170(i.  \ 

Plutaroh  that 
8omo  i)f  tho  na- 
tioUHijf  imticiuitv 
had  schools 
e  s  t  ft  b  1  i  s  }i  e  il 
among  thora 
where  females 
wore  taujfht  the 
ohsteirical  art.  | 
h  Gi-senUti.  I 

c  No.  V.  1.5;   Pr. 
xvi.  G;    Dan.  iii. ' 
18,  vi.  13;  1  Pe. 
ii.  17;  Ac.  v.  2». 
"  All    the    other  ^ 
passions    conde- 
f  eend  at  times  to  ' 
accept  the  inex- ' 
orahlo    logic     of  [ 
facts ;     but    jea-  < 
lousy  looks  facts  ' 
straight   in    the  j 
^ico,         ignores  j 
them  utterly. and 
says     that     she 
knows    a     great 
deal  better  than  | 
they     can     tell , 
her." — Helps, 
d  Bush. 

the  people 
ordered  to 
cast  them  in- 
to the  river. 
a  Pr.  xi.  1 H ;  Ec. 
■viiL    12;    Is.    iii. 
10;  He.  vi.  10. 
6  1  Sa.  ii.  35;    2 
Sa.  vii.  11. 
c  Spk.  Comm. 
d  Ac.  vii.  19. 

"  The  people's 
safety  is  the  law 
of  God."  —  Jos. 
Otis. 

e  Paxt  n. 


washed.*  son  .  .  live,  that  only  the  daug:htcrs  mi{,'lit  grow  up 
and  become  wives  of  tlac  Egyptians.  (17)  but  .  .  God/  in  con- 
trast to  the  Egyjitians  who  thought  only  of  themselves. 

Tlir  xfdoh. — There  have  been  gi-eat  dilHculties  started  in  the 
nature  and  use  of  the  instruments  here  rendered  xfonh  (Heb. 
stii/ii-s).  According  to  the  rendering  of  the  established  version, 
it  would  seem  that  they  w-ere  designed  for  procuring  a  more  easy 
delivery  for  women  in  labour.  But  besides  tliat  stone  seats  were 
obviously  very  unfit  for  such  a  purpose,  the  Hebrew  word  plainly 
signifies  a  vessel  of  stone  for  holding  water  (Ex.  vii.  l'.»).  A  far 
more  probable  interpretation,  we  think,  is  made  out  by  referring 
the  pronoun  tJirin.  not  to  the  mothers,  but  to  the  children.  The 
sen.se  of  the  jxissage  would  then  be  this  : — •'  When  ye  see  the 
new-born  children,  for  the  purpo.se  of  being  washed,  laid  in  the 
troughs  or  vessels  of  stone  for  holding  water,  ye  shall  destroy  the 
boys."  A  passage  from  Thevenot  seems  to  confirm  this  con- 
struction. "  Tlie  kings  of  Persia  are  so  afraid  of  being  deprived 
of  that  power  which  they  abuse,  and  are  so  apprehensive  of 
being  dethroned,  that  they  destroy  the  children  of  their  female 
relations,  7cJii'/i  the;/  arc  hroiight  to  hrd  of  boi/s,  hy  pidtinfi  ihrni 
into  ail  carthini  troiKjh.  where  they  suffer  them  to  starve  :  "  that 
is,  probably,  under  pretence  of  preparing  to  wash  them,  they  let 
them  pine  away  or  destroy  them  in  the  water.'^ 

18 — 22.  (18)  why  .  .  alive,  he  must  have  had  the  midwives 
watched.  (19)  lively,  robust,  delivered,  .them,  true,  but 
not  all  the  truth.  (20)  God  .  .  midwives,"  specially  favoured 
them.  (21)  that  .  .  houses,*  a  prov.  express.  =  "they  man-ied 
Hebrews,  and  became  mothers  in  Israel.'""  (22)  and  .  .  people, 
whose  natural  hatred  of  the  Hebrews  would  make  them  willing 
executioners,     river,"*  the  Nile. 

Tlio  midmin'.i. — Oriental  women  suffer  little  from  parturition  ; 
for  those  of  better  condition  are  frequently  on  foot  the  day  after 
delivery,  and  oiit  of  all  confinement  on  the  third  day.  They 
seldom  call  midwives,  and  when  they  do.  they  are  sometimes 
delivered  before  they  come  to  their  assistance  :  the  poorer  sort, 
while  they  are  labouring  or  planting,  go  aside,  deliver  them- 
selves, wash  the  child,  lay  it  in  a  cloth,  and  return  to  work 
again.  Tlie  same  faoility  attended  the  Hebrew  women  in 
Egypt ;  and  the  assertion  of  the  midwives  seems  to  have  been 
literally  true.« 


B.C.  fir.  1573. 

birth  of 
Moses 

«  Ex.  vi.  IG-  20. 
b  Nu.  xxvi.  59. 
c  Ac.  vii.  20. 
rf  He.  xi.  23. 
e  Heb.  rjnme,  wh. 
indicates  its  ab- 
sorbing    power; 
G  k.       I)  ih  I  OS, 
■whence  the  word 
IMble. 

fEx.  XV.  20;  Nn. 
zzvi.  C9. 


j  CHAPTER   THE  SECOND. 

1—4.  (1)  man,  Amram."    daug'hter,  .Tochebcd.*    (2)  son, 

having  already  a  .«on  and  a  daughter,  goodly j*^  lit.  fair  to  God. 
'i.r.  exceeding  beautiful,      she  .  .  months,''    fr.  all  eyes  save 

those  of  her  family.  (.;)  bulrushes,''  prob.  tlie  paper-reed 
\(pap!/7->ix  nihtica),  triangular  stalk,  about  K)  ft.  high,  of  wh. 
i  the  cellular  tissue  was  pieced  together  and  made  into  a  long  roll 

for  writing  purposes,  slime  .  .  pitch,  /(/.  asphalted  it  with 
, asj)halte,  Le.  to  make  it  water-tight,     flags,  tall  flowering  m.shes 

(a/f/a  vilotlca).     (4)    sister,-''  Miriam,     stood,   etc.,  doubtless 

directed  by  her  mother. 

The  infanrij  of  Mo.'>r.s'   (rv.  1 — 11). — I.   Tlie  concealment  of 

Closes.     The  cruelty  of  Pharaoh  ;  the  affection  of  the  mother, 


Cap.  ii.  5— 8.i 


SX0DV3. 
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wh.0  was  ■willing'  to  expose  herself  to  death  for  her  child.     II.      b.c.  dr.  1573. 
His  rescue  fvv.  f),  (■)).     III.  His  restoration  (vv.  7 — n)ff. —  Childhood\    /,./"" 
of  Moxi's. — Notice  three  thing's  : — I.  Helpless  infancy.     Moses  ini-xo   make   our 
the  ark.     A  beautiful  sight.     Unconscious  of  any  danger  ((7Z. ;  reliance      upon 
infant  in  cradle).     Mother  far  away.     No  one  to  help  the  child,  j  I'r.jvidencQ  botU 
Yes,  Onk.     Unseen  dangers  have   lurked   around  our  inf ancy. !  P,"^;;.'^''";'^^,'^^?; 
We   may   never  know  how   near   we   have  been  to   peril.     II.  j  every  great  en- 
Sisterly  aif ection.     Miriam  afar  oSi     Yet  she  watched  the  ark.  i  terprise  we  take 
"To  wit.  etc."     Anxious  to  know  her  little  brother's  fate.     A  j^',^^^^/^^' P''<^P'J[s 
very  pretty  sight  to  see  one  child  caring  for  another.     The  elder  i  that  care,    dili- 
sister   nursing,    and  tending,   and    watching   the   infant.     III.  jgencc,   and   ac- 
Filial  obedience.     While  love  aided  her  in  doing  this,  probably  j  t'^i'y-  as  if  thero 
her  mother  incited  her.     She  obeyed.     Afar  off.  but  not  too  far. !  t^j^g  ^°  Provi- 
Had  she  stayed  away,    or  played,  or  forgotten  her  duty,  Moses  j  dence  for  ns  to 
might  have  been  taken,  and  his  mother  not  known  by  whom,  i  depend      upon ; 
Parents  maybe  helped  by  dutiful  daughters.     Learn— 1.  Have  |  ^J'/jj^^ain^when 
compassion  on  the  very  young  ;  2.  Help  parents  without  waiting  j  this,  we   should 
for  the  command.  las    wholly    and 

The    ark   of  biilni.^Jirx.—Bitnmen  is  often  mentioned  in  ^^e  o^t^'^asif  "^e 
Bible,  but  under  the  name  of  pitch,  in  our  translation.     The !  °j",j' '  j^^jg    ^^ 
Egyptians  employed   it  largely  in  embalming  their  dead.     TTie  [  preparations    at 
mother  of  Moses  also   '•  daubed"  her  ark  of  buhushes  with  slime  all.'— .Soum. 
and  with  pitch,  as   we  have  it,  but  in  the  Hebrew  she  hltunwd  ^^"fll'^o^^'^^^l^l 
with  bitumen  and  tar,  or  pitch.     This  is  doubly  interesting,  as  it  I  and  eternal  life,  if 
reveals  the  process   by  which  they  prepared  the  bitumen.     Tlielbyallthe  experi- 
mineral,  as  found  m  this  countiy,  melts  readily  enough  by  itself  :  \  ?"ces  of  this  lite 
but  then,  when  cold,  it  is  as  brittle  as  glass.     It  must  be  mixed  j  ^  ^^^  preparing 
with  tar  while  melting,  and  in  that  way  it  forms  a  hard,  glassy  [for  its  disclosure, 
wax,  perfectly  impervious  to  water.     I  once  covered  the  roof  of  nothing  can  be- 
a   room,   that  leaked   like   a    sieve,   with    such    a    preparation,  I  gpgrj^y    "Every 
spreading  it  while  the  rain  descended  in  toiTents,  and  yet  with  \  sorrow'  shall  be 
perfect  success.     Tlie  basket  of  buk'ushes  for  the  infant  Mo.ses.  j  but  the  setilng  of 
when  thoroughly  bitumed,  was  well  adapted  to  the  object  for  ?°™'"|   f'"°V°o„'! 
which  it  was  made.     Our  ti'anslation  of  this  passage  is  deficient  |  very    mourning 
in  clearness.      The  bulrush — gomeh — is  the   Egyi:)tian  papyi-us. !  shall  be  but  the 
Taboth— ark— is  the  Arabic  word  for  coffin.     Slime  and  pitch  !  enamel    around 
are  bitumen  and  tar.      The  whole  was  made  like  a  coffin,  to  i  *  ^^.^    "{^""f^'-p^" 
deceive  the  watchful  officers  of  government  with  the  appearance  !  but  the  metallic 
of   a  funeral.      This,  too,  would    appeal   more    tenderly  to  the !  rim   that    holds 
-    -  -      -      -       -  -  the  opal.glancing 

with  strange  in- 
terior     flres."— 
Beecher. 
/I  Dr.  Thomson. 


daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  there  is  a  sort  of  typical  signification 
in  it.  Tlie  Saviour  of  Israel  was  laid  in  a  coffin,  and  taken  from 
a  watery  grave  ;  the  Saviour  of  the  world  rose  from  a  rock 
sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.'' 

5 — 8.  ('))  daughter,  said  to  be  Thermuthis.'^  wash  .  . 
river,  prob.  a  religious  ablution  :  the  Nile  was  adored  as  an 
emanation  of  Osiris,  ((i)  ■wept,  its  tears  touched  her  woman's 
heart,  this  .  .  children,  no  Egyptian  child  would  be  found  in 
such  a  place.  (7)  then  .  .  sister,  who  now.  as  if  moved  by 
curiosity,  joined  them,  nurse  .  .  ■women,  no  Egyptian  woman 
would  have  undertaken  the  task,  that  .  .  thee  ?  i.r.  under  thy 
protection.  (8)  maid,  the  Heb.  implies  a  grown  girl,  called  .  . 
mother,  thus  the  mother's  purpose  was  fulfilled  ;  her  stratagem 
succeeded, 

■     T/w  wecjnng  hnhc  (v.  Ci). — This  babe  had — I.  A  very  cruel  king. 
Phju-Aoh,  proud,  hard-hearted,  selfish,  cruel.     II.  A  very  tender  j  ^g^y  im'press  of 
mother.    Her  name  and  circumstances.    Moses  born — a  beautiful! truth  itself.    It 


he  is  found 
by  Pharaoh's 
daug^hter 

a  Josephus. 

"The  fact  of  the 
princess  disobey- 
ing her  father's 
command  in 
adopting  the 
babe,  so  far  from 
beingadifliculty, 
as  some  havo 
is    the 


no 


nxobcs. 


[Cap.  li.  9-10. 
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there  is  a  tiling 
roo  strong  for 
nmn'R  Iiuvh.  it  is 
woman's  heart. 
NViincss  Anti- 
pone  bury  inK  her 
brother."-.! '/c<»-(/. 

h  J.  Holton. 
e.  Roherlf. 

«.  6.  Dr.  T.  Ldie- 
son,  825;  /.  Hew- 
lett, i.  !t-S;  M. 
Anderson,  :J. 


he  receives 
his  name. 
a  Ps.  .wiii  1  j. 
b  Dr.  Payson. 
c  Dr.  lidhinson. 

"Wo  know  that 
the  gifts  which 
men  have  do  not 
come  from  the 
schools.  If  a  man 
is  a  plain,  literal. 
facluaJ  man,  you 
can  make  a  great 
ileal  more  of  him 
in  his  own  lino  by 
education  than 
without  educa- 
tion, just  as  you 
can  make  a  great 
deal  more  of  a 
potato  if  you  cul- 
tivate it  than  if 
you  do  not;  but 
no  cultivation  in 
this  world  will 
ever  make  an 
apple  out  of  a 
potato.' '~/Jf<c/i<?/-. 

"Education, 
briefly,  is  the 
leading  human 
Wuls  to  what  is 
best, and  making 
what  is  test  out 
of  them;  and 
these  two  objects 
are  always  at- 
tainable t  o- 
g(  ther.  and  by 
the  same  means; 
the  training 
which  makes 
men  hnppiest  in 
themselves  also 
makes  them 
most  serviceable 
toothers."— A'lis- 

d  Watson  Umith. 


\  child.  Her  love  and  fear.  "What  she  had  at  last  to  do.  III.  A 
[  very  lovinp  sister.  Ilcr  name.  Her  Avillinfcnc.«s  to  watch  Vjy  the 
river.  What  came  of  licr  f^ood  sense  ;  what  she  lived  to  see 
!  lyiosos  do.  A  lesson  for  older  brothers  and  sisters.  IV.  A  very 
I  kind  benefactor.  ITie  ]irinces.s  and  her  care.  How  she  might 
j  have  treated  the  poor  little  Hebrew  child.  The  name  she  gave 
I  him.  and  what  she  did  for  him  afterwards.  The  joy  in  the  home 
of  his  ])arent><.     Learn  : — Nothiiifc  is  too  hard  for  the  Lord.' 

Oiitdotir  hathinr/. — All  this  is  very  natural.  "Wherever  there  is 
I  a  river  or  a  tank  which  is  known  to  be  free  from  allij^ators.  tliere 
i  females  go  in  companies  to  some  retired  place  to  bathe.  There 
I  are  so  many  ceremonies  and  so  many  causes  for  defilement  among 
t  the  Hindoos,  that  the  dnty  has  often  to  be  attended  to.  In  the 
j  Scanda  Purana.  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Mongaly  is  described 
I  as  going  to  the  ri\-er  with  her  maidens  to  bathe.'' 
1  9 — 10.  (!•)  nurse  .  .  me,  with  the  princess's  protection  no 
need  for  further  secrecy.  I  .  .  'wages,  a  mother  paid  for  nursing 
her  own  child  1  (10)  she  .  .  daughter,  at  what  age  not  knoANTi. 
I  he  .  .  son,  adopted.  Moses,  fr.  lleb.  vb.  viii.-:hiili.a  to  draw  out. 
i  C'lt'ildrcn  fo  he  ((hictitcd  for  (ukI  (v.  !I). — I.  AVhat  is  implied  in 
educating  children  for  God.  1.  A  realising,  heartfelt  conviction 
j  that  they  are  His  property ;  2.  A  cordial,  solemn  dedication  of 
;  them  to  be  His  for  ever  ;  8.  Regard  for  the  glory  of  C4od  in  our 
whole  treatment  of  them  ;  4.  Educating  them  for  His  service. 
Tliis  implies  that  we  pay  more  attt'ntion  to — (1)  The  soul  than 
to  the  body  ;  (2)  The  heart  than  the  mind  :  (3)  Eternity  than  to 
time.  II.  The  reward  which  God  usually  bestows  on  those  who 
thus  educate  their  children  for  Him.  1.  The  plea.sure  which 
attends  the  attempt.  2.  Their  happiness  when  their  labours  are 
cro'.\'ned  with  success.''  A  ch'ihVx  ratcur  (v.  9).  Consider— L  The 
perils  which  surrounded  the  life  here  saved.  It  was  the  life  of — 
1.  An  infant  :  2.  A  proscribed  ;  15.  An  outcast  child.  II.  "Who  it 
was  that  saved  it.  1.  Primarily.  C)f  course,  it  was  God  ;  2.  Instru- 
mentally.  however.  He  made  use  of  four  agents  in  the  rescue. 
(1)  A  believing  mother  :  (2)  A  wealthy  princess  ;  (.■>)  An  intelli- 
gent child  ;  (4)  An  affectionate  nurse.  The  first  and  last  are 
one  and  the  same  per.'jon.  though  in  different  oifices.  III.  Its 
value.  The  child  was  worth  something  for — 1.  Its  beauty  ;  2.  Its 
gifts  ;  3.  Its  preciousness  ;  4.  Its  pur]iose  :  '>.  Its  destiny. 
Learn  : — (1)  The  ])ower  of  humanity  :  (2)  The  best  kind  of 
monuments ;  (3)  The  greatest  reason  for  thank.sgiving.^  Tin- 
h'li'fh  of  Moxca  and  if.s-  Icikoiik  (vv.  1 — 11).  Consider  Moses  as 
illustrating  God's  method  of  raising  up  souls  on  earth  for  Divine 
service.  Obsei-ve — I.  God  gives  and  .sends  such  as  thej'  are 
needed.  II.  That  they  may  be  fitly  prepared  for  their  work, 
they  are  ''made  like  unto  their  brethren."  III.  The  very  people 
that  sought  to  destroy  Israel  are  made  instrumental  in  rearing 
Israel's  defender  and  avenger.  IV.  In  the  raising  up  of  Mo.ses 
we  have  a  most  in.structive  exemplification  of  the  doctrine  and 
working  of  Divine  Providence.  V.  In  Pharaoh's  daughter  and 
the  part  she  takes,  we  note  that  human  nature  is  one,  and  that 
all  cla-ssses  and  nations  are  destined  to  become  one  in  God's  recon- 
ciling and  saving  jjlan."* 

Children. — I  am  fond  of  children.  I  think  them  the  poetry 
of  the  world,  the  fresh  flowers  of  our  hearths  and  homes  ;  little 
conjurors,  -svith  their  "  natural  magic,"  evoking  by  their  speUs 
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what  delights  and  enriches  all  ranks,  and  equalises  the  different 
classes  of  society.  Often  as  they  bring  with  them  anxieties  and 
cares,  and  live  to  occasion  soitow  and  grief,  we  should  get  on 
very  badly  without  them.  Only  think,  if  there  was  never  any- 
thing anywhere  to  be  seen  but  great  grown-uj)  men  and  women  ! 
How  we  should  long  for  the  sight  of  a  little  child  !  Every 
infant  comes  into  the  world  like  a  delegated  prophet,  the  har- 
binger and  herald  of  good  tidings,  whose  office  it  is  "  to  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,"  and  to  draw  "  the  dis- 
obedient to  the  wisdom  of  the  just."  A  child  softens  and 
purifies  the  heart,  Avarming  and  melting  it  by  its  gentle  pre- 
sence ;  it  enriches  the  soul  by  new  feelings,  and  awakens  within 
it  what  is  favourable  to  virtue.  It  is  a  beam  of  light,  a  fountain 
of  love,  a  teacher  whose  lessons  few  can  resist.  Infants  recall 
us  from  much  that  engenders  and  encourages  selfishness,  that 
freezes  the  affections,  roughens  the  manners,  indui'ates  the  heart : 
they  brighten  the  home,  cleepen  love,  invigorate  exertion,  infuse 
courage,  and  vivify  and  sustain  the  charities  of  life.  It  would 
be  a  terrible  world,  I  do  think,  if  it  was  not  embellished  by  little 
childi-en  !« 

11—15.  (11)  grown,  lit.  had  become  great,  i.e.  in  reputa- 
tion, etc.  M.  was  now  about  40  yrs.  of  age."  burdens, 
labours,  servitude.  Eg-yptian,  prob.  one  of  the  taskmasters. 
(12)  slew  .  .  sand,**  oppression  maketh  a  wise  man  mad.  (13) 
two  .  .  together,'^  their  burdens  increased  by  internal  strife. 
him  .  .  wrong,  IH.  the  wicked  person,  i.e.  the  aggi-essor. 
fellow,"*  neiglibom-,  companion.  (M)  who  .  .  us  ?  his  friendly 
interference  rejected  :  a  hint  that  he  should  mind  his  own ! 
business  ;  this  was  his  business,  intendest  .  .  Egyptian  ?  a 
hint  that  if  M.  interfered  he  would  be  informed  against.  (15) 
when  .  .  thfng,  i.e.  that  Moses  had  killed  an  Egyptian. 
Midian,«  so  called  from  fourth  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  ■/ 
S.  of  Dead  Sea  and  the  land  of  Moab. 

Homilftic  hhifa. — Moses  remembers  his  afflicted  kinsmen.  I. 
Uncon-upted  by  the  royal  court.  II.  Sympathy  for  his  brethren. 
III.  He  showed  his  sympathy  by  identifying  himself  with  them. 
— The  violent  death — I.  Not  a  murder  :  Egyptian  law  required 
the  third  party  to  interfere  in  case  of  mortal  combat,  under  pain 
of  death.  II.  Patriotism  :  defence  of  a  countryman.  —  The 
demand  for  Divine  credentials  coming  unauthenticated  was 
rejected.  A  teacher's  credentials  are  the  fruits  of  his  teaching. 
— All  men  are  commissioned  to  reprove  wrong.  — •  The  Hebrew 
quan-el  —  I.  Multiplied  their  enemies.  II.  Weakened  Israel. 
III.  Banished  Moses.  Divisions  defeat  the  Church. — Moses,  as-— 
I.  A  judge  dooming  his  enemies.  II.  A  peacemaker  among  his 
countrymen. — Tlie  great  choice  for  God  manly,  too  old  for  senti- 
mentalism,  too  young  for  satiated  ambition.s' 

Ti/rannical  opjyreHslon. — The  king  of  Ceylon  often  employs  his 
people  on  immense  works,  which  can  scarcely  be  accomplished  in 
several  years,  that  he  may  accustom  them  to  servitude,  and  thus 
prevent  them  from  rebelling  against  him,  which  they,  perhaps, 
would  do  if  they  had  less  employment.  For  this  reason  he  never 
suffers  his  people  to  be  idle,  but  is  always  thinking  of  some  new 
employment  for  them.  Tarquin  the  Proud,  out  of  mistrust, 
employed  the  Roman  people  in  hard  labour,  particularly  in 
digging  tlio  subterraneous  canals  or  di'ains  in  the  city  of  Rome,'' 


B.C.  dr.  1673. 

"Education  com- 
mences at  the 
mother's  knee, 
and  every  word 
spoken  within 
the  hearing  of 
little  children 
tends  towards 
the  formation  of 
character.  Let 
parents  bear  this 
ever  in  mind." — 
11.  Baltou. 

V.  9.  Dr.  F.  Pay- 
son,  iii.  294 ;  Up. 
Dehi  n.  ii.  427  ;  Dr. 
11.  Hughes,  i.  230. 

e  T.  Binney. 


be  kills  an 
Egyptian 
and  flies 
from  Egrypt 

o  Ac.  vii.  22 — 25; 
He.  xi.  24,  26. 

b  Ge.  ix.  6. 

cMal.  ii.  10;  Ac. 
vii.  2U— 29,  35. 

d  Ma.  V.  9;  Mk. 
ix.  33. 

e  He.  xi.  27. 
/Ge.  XXV.  1,2. 
g  Dr.  Fowler. 

"It  is  the  custom 
of  tyrants  to  op- 
press their  sub- 
jects, that  they 
might  not  he 
obliged  to  main- 
tain a  guard,  and 
that  the  people, 
chained  down  by 
daily  labour, 
might  not  have 
time  to  contrive 
plans  of  rebel- 
lion."— Aristotle. 


'■Thereisno  hap- 
piness for  him 
who  oppresses 
and  persecutes; 
no,  there  can  be 
no  repose  for 
him.  For  the 
sighs  of  the  un- 
fortunate cry  for 
vengeance  to 
Heaven.''  —  Pea- 
lalozzi. 

h  R.  Knox. 
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B.C.  fir.  1573. 

he  settles  in 
Midian  and 
marries 
a  In  Arabic  ver- 
sion Jinan. 

b  Ge.  xxix.  10; 
1  Sa.  ix.  11. 

e  Nu.  I.  29. 

d  Joscphus  con- 
jectures that 
Heuel  was  liis 
propernamcnnd 
Jethroiexce'lemy) 
■was  his  official 
designation. 

e  Nu.  xii.  1. 

/Acvii.  29. 

g  W.  R.  Cooper. 


Pharaoh,  dies 

aAc.  vii.30;  Ex. 
vii.  7. 

6  Jas.  V.  4;  Ps. 
xiL  5. 

cNn.  sx.  16;  De. 
xxvi.  7. 

dQe.  XV.  13-18, 
xlvi.  4,  rxvi.  5. 

e  Spi:  Comm. 

f  Ex.  vi.  5;  Ps. 
cv.  8,  42,  cvi.  44, 
46;  Ne.  ix.  7, 
9;  Ex.  iv.  31. 

gDr.  W.  Landels. 

"I  never  could 
believe  that  Pro- 
vidence had  sent 
a  few  men  into 
the  world,  ready 
booted  and 
spurred  to  ride, 
and  millions 
ready  saddled 
and  bridled  to  be 
rid  den."  —  Ji. 
Runibold. 

"Fishes  live  in 
the  sea,  a.s  men 
do  a-land ;  the 
greatoncB  eat  up 
the  little  ones." 
— Shaiaptare. 

h  J.  TinUM. 


16 — 22.  (Ifi)  priest,"  prob.  one  who  combined  in  himscir 
the  offices  of  prince  and  pricft.  like  Melchisedec.  (17)  shep- 
herds .  .  away,  with  rustic  coar.";eness.  Moses  .  .  flock,''  as 
Jacob  a.ssisted  Rachel.  (IH)  Reuel  (J'rhnil  nf  Hod),  or  Raguel,« 
l)os.s.  the  .«ame  with  Jethro.''  how  .  .  day  ?  whence  it  seems 
tlicy  were  often  interfered  with  by  the  shepherds.  (19) 
Egyptian,  so  they  deemed  M.  fr.  his  costume  and  speech.  (20) 
why  .  .  bread,  Eastern  hospitality  ;  gratitude  to  benefactors. 
(21)  content,  willing.  Zipporah,  (a  Ultlc  lird).'  (22) 
GeYahora.^  {rxpuLslon.  or  a  stranger  there). 

Wiiniin   at  irelh. — The   above  passage  receives  an   excellent 
Western  illustration  from  the  ancient  Homeric  hymn  to  Ceres. 
Tlius  the  simjjle  usages  of  society,  derived  from  one  patriarchal 
source,  remain  the  same  in  all  countries,  till  a  p.seudo-civilisation 
destroys  them.     Tlie  following  are  the  lines  referred  to  : — 
'•  Four  gentle  nymphs,  light  moving  o'er  the  plain, 
Approach  ;  four  brazen  urns  their  aims  sustain, 
Great  Celeus  was  their  sire — he  bade  them  bring 
The  limpid  water  from  Parthenia's  spring  ; 
Lovely  they  seemed  as  heaven's  immortal  powers  ; 
Youth's  purple  light  and  beauty's  opening  flowers 
Glowed  on  their  cheeks."'' 

23—25.  (2.3)  in  time,"  nearly  40  yrs.  and  .  .  bondage,* 
their  burdens  not  reduced  on  the  death  of  the  king,  cry  .  . 
God,"'  sho%\'ing  that  they  retained  the  religion  of  their  fore- 
fathers. (2-1)  remembered  .  .  Jacob,''  i.e.  "  was  moved  by 
their  prayers  to  give  effect  to  the  covenant.""  (25)  respectj/ 
knew,  l.c.  recognised  them  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  to  whom  the 
covenant  belonged. 

The  bondage  (v.  2.S). — "VVTiat  was  the  purpose  of  this  bondage  ? 
Some  say — (1)  That  it  was  purely  vicarious:  (2)  ITiat  it  was 
designed  to  tyinfy  the  bondage  of  sinners  in  their  unsaved  con- 
dition, and  to  show  the  need  they  have  of  deliverance.  Let  us 
look  for  the  reasons  for  tlie  bondage  in  the  Israelites  them.selves. 
As  a  nation  they  had  to  be  trained  for  a  particular  mission. 
And  it  requires  no  veiy  acute  discernment  to  perceive  how  this 
bondage  was  likely  to  conduce  to  their  mission's  fulfilment.  L 
It  was  an  ill.  to  them  of  the  treatment  which  the  Church  might 
expect  from  the  world,  fitted  to  promote  in  them  the  isolation 
which  it  was  necessary  they  should  maintain.  II.  It  tended  to 
promote  that  mutual  sympathy  which  is  the  neces.sary  bond  of 
national  life.  III.  It  showed  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the 
human  principles  of  the  Divine  law.  in  the  face  of  the  oppi'es- 
sion.  and  violence,  and  cruelty,  which  were  then  prevalent 
throughout  the  world.s 

The  great  j>i/ra>nid  at  Gizeh. — Mr.  Tite,  the  architect,  states 
the  original  dimensions  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  near  Gizeh.  to 
have  been  7(>4  square  feet  at  the  base,  and  480  feet  of  perpen- 
dicular height ;  covering  4.3  acres,  1  rood.  22  perches  of  ground. 
It  consumed  80.028,000  cubic  feet  of  stone  :  and  Mr.  Tite  adds, 
that  it  could  not  now  be  built  for  les-s  than  thirty  millions  ster- 
ling !  The  joints  of  tlie  large  casing  blocks  of  granite  were  so 
fine  as  to  be  scarcely  i)erceptible.  not  thicker  than  paper ;  and 
the  mortar  was  so  adhesive  that  the  stones  in  some  cases  broke 
through  their  substance  rather  than  give  way  at  their  jointing  ,H 
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CHAPTER   THE   THIRD. 

1_3.  (1)  Jethro  {excellence),  his  .  .  law,  or  brotlier-in- 
/aw  :  kindred  by  maiTiag-c.  backside,  i.e.  westward."  Horeb'' 
(dryness),  name  of  district  of  wh.  Mt.  Sinai  was  the  southern 
extremity.  (2)  bush,  Ileb.  scnch  =  bramble-bush,  prob.  the 
tliorny  acacia  {m'inumt  nilofica).  and  .  .  consumed,"^  the  more 
wonderful  from  the  nature  of  the  plant.''  (ii)  I  .  .  aside,"  for  a 
season  from  my  occupation  as  shepherd,  great,  wonderful, 
mysterious,     burnt,  eaten  up  :  Moses  a  scientific  inquii-er. 

The  huvmiuj  hush  (vv.  l—fi).— Consider— I.  The  employment 
in  which  Moses  was  engaged.  II.  The  sight  which  he  witnessed. 
This  was  a  representation  of  the  Church— 1.  In  its  lowly  condi- 
tion ;  2.  In  the  persecutions  to  which  it  has  been  exposed  ;  i5. 
Its  wonderful  preservation.  III.  The  resolution  he  made.  IV. 
The  prohibition  he  received.  We  see  here — 1.  The  reverence 
required  ;  2.  The  reason  assigned  :  it  was  holy  ground.  V.  The 
announcement  he  heard.  These  words  were — 1.  Highly  instruc- 
tive ;  2.  Peculiarly  encouraging./  The  hurnitifj  huaJt  (vv.  1  — fi). 
— Consider — I.  What  this  sight  was  designed  to  represent :  the 
Israelitish  Church  of  that  time,  which  was  in  a  very  lowly  and 
despised  condition.  1 .  The  angel  in  the  bush  signified  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord  with  the  Church  ;  2.  His  appearance  in  a  flame 
of  fii'e  showed  the  teiTible  trials  to  which  the  Church,  for  her 
sins,  was  exposed  ;  3.  The  circumstance  of  the  bush  burning, 
and  not  being  consumed,  was  a  token  that  the  Church  should  not 
perish  under  her  persecutions.  II.  The  practical  lessons  we  may 
gather  from  this  subject.  1.  The  vast  importance  of  being  our- 
selves numbered  with  the  true  Church  ;  2.  The  comfort  which 
every  member  of  that  Church  may  take  to  himself,  from  the 
general  promise  here  made  to  the  people  of  God,  as  a  brotherhood 
and  community .3  Tlie  hurn'mi)  hitslt  (vv.  1 — (i). — I  will  endea- 
voiu"  to— I.  Show  what  was  intended  by  the  burning  bush.  It 
was  intended  to  represent  the  state  and  condition  of — 1.  The 
people  of  Israel  in  Egypt  ;  2.  The  Churcli  of  God  both  before 
and  after  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  ;  o.  Every 
individual  in  the  Church.  II.  Account  for  the  miracle  thus 
exhibited.  Christ  was  in  the  bush,  and  therefore  it  was  not  con- 
sumed^— 1 .  It  was  His  presence  with  the  afilicted  Israelites  that 
prevented  their  destruction  ;  2.  It  is  His  presence  that  still  pre- 
serves, and  ever  has  preserved,  His  Church  in  the  world  ;  3.  It  is 
His  presence  that  preserves,  not  only  His  Church  collectively, 
but  every  individual  in  it.  III.  Point  out  some  useful  reflec- 
tions which  this  subject  may  lead  us  to  make.  It  may — 1.  Afford 
matter  for  encouragement  respecting  the  present  state  of  the 
Church.  There  may  be  some  things  which  discourage,  but  there 
are  others  which  may  well  fill  our  tongues  with  joy  ;  2.  Afford 
encouragement  to  individual  believers.  "  Be  not  afraid  nor  dis- 
mayed by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  your  enemies,  for  the  battle 
is  not  yours,  but  God's;"'  3.  Lead  us  to  reflect  upon  the  difference 
between  God's  i^eople  and  others.  If  God  be  a  wall  of  fire  for 
the  protection  of  His  people,  what  is  He  to  His  enemies  ?  What, 
but  a  "  consuming  fii'e  "  'l^ 


B.C.  1491. 

the  burningr 
bush 

a  The  E.  is  the 
region  which  ia 
iooljed  upon  as 
bef.  a  man,  the 
\V.  behind  him, 
the  S.  and  N.  as 
the  right  and  lefi 
hand  ace.  to  the 
Heb.  system  of 
orientation. 

b  Phil.  iv.  II  ;  1 
Cor.  vii.  -M,  i. 
27—29. 

c  "The  symbol  of 
the  Scotch 
Church  is  like- 
wise a  burning 
bush  with  the 
words  beneath 
it:  'Nee  tatnea 
cousumebatur.'" 
— Kf/isc/i. 

d  Ac.  vii.  30; 
Mk.  xii.  -26 ;  Is. 
Ix  ii  i.  9;  De. 
xxxiii.  l(i;  Is.  x. 
17,  .\liii.  2;  Ps. 
cxxix.  2. 

e  Jas.  iv.  8;  Ps. 
cxi.  2;  Dan.  ili. 
2G,  27. 

f  Anon. 

gj.  Slade,  il.A. 

"  There  are  more 
things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than 
are  dreamt  of  in 
your  philo.=o- 
phy."    —   Sliaie- 

"  There  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of 
curiosity :  one  of 
interest,  which 
causes  us  to  learu 
that  which  would 
be  useful  to  us; 
and  the  other  of 
pride,  which 
springs  from  a 
desire  to  know 
that  of  which 
others  are  igno- 
rant."— Rochefou- 
cauld. 

h  T.  Oranlham, 
B.D. 
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G-od  speaks 
to  Hoses 

a  Go.  ilvi.  2. 

b  Es.  xlx.  12. 

f  Josh.  V.  l.');  Kc. 
V.  1;  Jo.  xiii.  10;  j 
Eph.  ii.  1«,  iii.  12;  \ 
He.  X.  2i. 

dSpk.  Comm.        \ 

eHe.  xL  16;  Ma.' 
sxii.  .3'.' ;  Mk.  xii. 
26;  Lu.  XX.  37.      | 

/Is.  vi.  1— 5. 

"The  desire  of 
Moses  to  be{ 
taught,  as  indi-i 
cate<l  by  his  j 
drawing  uear,  is  ; 
cspeciiillywonhy  ] 
of  note.  It  often  1 
happens  that 
God  meets  u.s  in 
vain  because  we  j 
perversely  spurn ! 
so  great  gnu-e. 
Let  us  learn  from 
the  example  of  1 
Moses,  as  often  I 
as  God,  by  any  i 
sign,  invites  us  to  I 
Himself,  sedu- 
lously to  attend, 
nor  stifle  the  of- 
fered light  by  our 
sluggishness."  —  i 
Calvin.  \ 

g  Dr.  Thomas.        I 

"  I  think  we  can- 
not too  strongly 
Bttack  supersti- 
tion, which  is  the 
disturber  of  so- 
ciety ;  nor  too 
highly  respect 
genuine  religion, 
which  is  the 
support  of  it." — 
Rousieau. 

"  The  greatest 
burden  in  the 
■world  is  super- 
tition,  not  only 
of  ceremonies  in 
«he  Church,  but 
of  imaginary  and 
scarecrow  sins  at 
home."— il/i/^n. 

h  Btbl.  Treai. 

Hoses 
commanded 


4—6.  (4)  saw  .  .  see,  reward  of  panctificd  curiosity.  God 
.  .  bush,"  the  lire  i.s  exjilained  by  the  voice.  (;">)  draw  .  . 
hither,*  i.e.  nearer  than  tliou  art.  shoes,  sandals,  for  .  . 
ground,"^  lit.  ground  of  holiness:  "the  reverence  due  to  holy 
places  thus  rests  on  God's  own  command.'"''  (C)  I  .  .  father," 
JMose.s  regarded  the  Patriarchs  as  his  ancestors,  hid,  with  his 
hands  or  robe,     afraid,''  conscious  weakness  and  sinfulness. 

Mo-ir-i  and  the  huntiiifi  bush,  a  picture  of  a  true  ntudcnt  and 
the  Bible  (vv.  2 — (5). — Introduction  : — The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  extraordinary  incident  suggest  four  general 
facts — 1.  That  God's  purposes  are  punctual  in  their  accomplish- 
ment ;  2.  That  these  purpo.ses,  in  relation  to  the  world,  are 
generally  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  man  ;  3.  That  the  men 
whom  God  employs  for  the  carrying  out  of  His  plans,  He 
qualifies  by  a  special  revelation  :  4.  That  this  special  revelation 
is  frequently  symbolical  in  its  character.  "We  shall  now  regard 
Moses  and  the  bush  as  an  emblem  of  a  tnie  student  and  the 
Bible.  Observe  him — I.  Directing  his  earnest  attention  to  the 
Divine  revelation.  Ho  does  this — 1.  Under  an  impres.sion  of  its 
greatness  ;  2.  In  order  to  a-scertain  its  import.  II.  Holding 
intercourse  with  God  through  it.  God's  communications — 1. 
Depended  upon  his  attention  ;  2.  Were  consciously  personal  to 
him  ;  3.  Were  directive  and  elevating.  This  language  (v.  (i) 
would  suggest  to  him — (1)  That  his  holy  ancestors  were  still  in 
existence  ;  (2)  That  the  promises  which  God  ma^ie  to  them  were 
about  to  be  fulfilled.  III.  Realising  the  profounde-st  impressions 
through  it.  These  impressions  are — 1.  Peculiarly  becoming  in 
sinful  intelligence  ;  2.  Necessary  to  qualify  men  for  God's  work ; 
3.  Consonant  with  the  highest  dignity  and  enjoyment.? 

Putting  off'  the  gJiof-^.^We  were  encamped  on  a  rising  ground 
just  in  front  of  a  rajah's  tomb.     It  was  probably  the  anniversary 
of  his  death,   and  we   were  much   amused    in    watching   the 
honours  paid  to  his  memory.     In  the  early  morning,  crowds  of 
visitors  an-ived  from  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  each  one  pro- 
vided with  some  offering  of  respect,  which  was  carried  inside  the 
building,  and  there  deisosited.     The   tomb   being   elevated   on 
about  twenty  stone  steps,  we  were  enabled  the  better  to  ohserve 
the  ceremonies  perfoimed.     One  of  the  first  an-ivals  was  that  of 
i  a  man  seemingly  of  high  degree.      He  was  richly  clothed,  much 
'  decked  out  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  was 
most  probably  some  near  relative  of  the  deceased.     He  rode  up 
on  horseback,  his  horse's  neck  being  adorned  with  garlands  of 
I  strongly-scented,  white,  and  everla.sting  flowers.     His  first  act  on 
j  dismounting  was  the  loosening  of  his  shoes,  which  were  left  at 
the  bottom  of  the  steps.     Then,  barefoot,  this  great  personage 
!  ascended  the  steps,  bowing,  and  touching  first  the  step,  and  then 
his  forehead,  all  the  way  up.     He  then  entered  the  tomb  with 
limes  in  his  hand  (a  fruit  always  offered  as  a  mark  of  respect), 
'  and  garlands  of  flowers.     Servants  followed,  bearing  on  their 
i  heads  baskets  of  fruits,  which  were  also  with  much  reverence 
caiTied  within.     The  horse  all  this  time,  as  if  perfectly  accus- 
'  tomed  to  such  scenes,  quietly  awaited  his  master's  return.     It 
j  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  pail's  of  shoes  there  were  at 
one  time  around  tlie  steps.'' 

1     7 — 10.    (7)    taskmasters,   oppres.«ors.     know,"    feel  for, 
I  commiserate  with,     sorrows,"  grief,  trials.    (8)  I  .  .  down,'' 
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Is. 


to  visit 
Pharaoh 

a  Ne.  ix.  U; 
Ixiii.  9;  Act.  vii 
'6i\  Job  xxiii. 
10;  Ps.  cxliii.  3. 
6  Ex.  li.  23—25. 
cGe.  1.  21;  Phil, 
i.  H. 


anthropological,  hand,  power,  unto  .  .  honey/'  i.e.  a  land 
of  pasturage  and  flowers.  Canaanites,  rfi'..  m-c  Ge.  x.  lo  ff. 
and  XV.  20.  (!l)  behold,  dc..  repetition  to  fix  the  reason  of  the 
deliverance  in  the  mind  of  Moses.  (10)  I  .  .  Pharaoh,«  M.  an 
ambassador  f  r.  the  King  of  kings  to  the  King  of  Egypt,  my  .  . 
people,  notwithstanding  their  condition  they  are  yet  the  people 
of  God. 

I  hioir  tlu'ir  sorrons  (v.  7). — Shall  not  we  be  comforted  as  we 
discern  that  our  dear  Friend  kno^vs  all  about  us  ?    He  is — I.  The 
Physician  ;  and  if  He  knows  all,  there  is  no  need  that  the  patient  j ,/  nu.    xiii.    27 ; 
should  know.     II.  The  Master  :   His  knowledge  is  to   seiwe   us  De.  .xxvi.  9;  viii. 
instead  of  our  own;    we  are  to  obey,  not  to  judge.     III.  The   '~^!  '•^*- 
Head.     All  understanding  centres  there  ;  and  all  understanding  e  Vs.  cv.  26,  27 ; 
and  knowledge   centres  thus    in  our  Lord.-''     T/w  a)igcl   in  f /,,"  M'c.  yi.  4. 
hnrning   bush. — This   narrative    (read  vv.  1 — 14)  is   a  chain  oii/Spwoecu. 
glorious  wonders.     Let  us  examine  it  link  by  link.     Here  we  see  I  g  c.  isian/urd. 
— I.  An  old  man  called  to  go  out  on  the  great  errand  of  his  life.  "To     commise- 
His  education  lasted  eighty  years  :  forty  in  college,  court,  and  i  rate     is     some- 
camp  ;  and  forty  in  the  peaceful  wilderness.     II.  The  burning  |  "'"'^^  .^^"^^  ^1?^" 
bush  from  which  that  call  was  sounded.     This  was — 1.  A  sign  j^^QifJy ''■g  g*^^ 
to  indicate  the  peculiar  presence  of  God;  2.  A  symbol  of  His  jternal  to  aman's 
people  [for  enlargement  on  this  point,  sec  outlines  on  vv.  1 — 8].  i^elf,  but  he  who 

III.  The  angel  who  uttered  this  call.  We  see  at  the  first  glance  | '7^'^'''*'^'^^^^^?: 
that  He  is  Divine.  We  next  learn  that  He  is  an  angel  :  and  we  jcates  his  own 
further  find  from  a  chain  of  Scripture  proofs  that  He  is  Christ.  \sou\."—Alount- 

IV.  The  covenant  under  which  the  Angel  gave  him  his  commis-  /.?ll^'^^  ^^ 
sion  :  that  made  with  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  V.  The  pathy  we  en 
Angel's  name  :  "  I  Am.  that  J  Am."  This  asserts — I.  His  real ;  2. 
His  underived  ;  8.  His  independent ;  4.  His  eternal  :  5.  His  un- 
changeable ;  0.  His  infallible,  existence.  VI.  The  effect  to  be 
wrought  by  the  remembrance  of  His  name.  1 .  It  is  intended  to 
inspire  profoundest  reverence  for  the  Being  to  whom  it  belongs  ; 
2.  It  reveals  the  infinite  sufficiency  of  a  Christian's  portion  ;  3. 
It  gives  encouragement  to  evangelical  enterprise.!' 

Birhir  sijiiipatlu/. — "'I  know  their  sorrows"  (Ex.  iii.  7).  Man 
cannot  say  so.  There  are  many  sensitive  fibres  of  the  soul  the 
best  and  tenderest  human  SJ^npathy  cannot  touch.  But  the 
Prince  of  sufferers,  He  w^ho  led  the  way  in  the  path  of  soitow. 
'■  knoweth  our  frame."  When  crushing  bereavement  lies  like 
ice  on  the  heart,  when  the  dearest  earthly  friend  cannot  enter 
into  the  peculiarities  of  oiu-  grief.  Je.sus  can — Jesus  does.  He 
who  once  bore  my  fthift.  also  can-ied  my  sorron-.s.  That  eye  now 
on  the  throne  was  once  dim  with  weeping.  I  can  think,  in 
all  my  afflictions,  "  He  was  afflicted  ;  '  in  all  my  tears,  "  Jesus 
wept.'"'' 

11—13.  (11)  who  am  I,«  d'^-..  not  fear  but  humility.  (12) 
token,  sign,  i.e.  not  the  bush  wh.  he  had  seen,  but  the  promise 
now  spoken,  ye  .  .  mountain,''  Israel  was  long  encamped  at 
flae  base  of  Sinai.  (13)  what  .  .  them  ?  it  may  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  convince  Israel  than  to  persuade  Pharaoh. 

6W«  prt'.vuce  irith  His  ministers  (v.  12). — The  mission  of 
Moses  resembles  that  of  every  Christian  minister,  in  that — I.  He 
was  sent  to  his  brethren.  II.  'When  he  went  to  them,  he  found 
them  in  a  state  of  bondage  and  oppression  ;  their  spirits  cru.shed. 
their  minds  degraded.  III.  He  found  that  he  only  provoked 
them  by  his  endeavours  to  deliver  thein.     IV.  Promises  M'cre  I 


m- 

pathy  we  enter 
into  the  concerns 
of  others,  that 
we  are  moved  as 
they  aie  moved, 
and  are  never 
suffered  to  be 
indifferent  spec- 
tators of  almost 
anything  which 
men  can  do  or 
suffer.  For  sym- 
pathy  may  be 
considered  as  a 
sort  of  substitu- 
tion, by  which 
we  are  put  into 
the  place  of 
another  man, 
and  affected  in 
many  respects 
as  he  is  affect- 
ed."'—iiHr^e. 
It  Macduff. 

Moses 
asks  for 
credentials 

a  Je.  i.  4 — 7 ;  Pr. 
xxix.  26;  Eph. 
vi.  10. 


Ro. 
Cor. 


6  Josh.  i.  5; 
viii.  31;  2 
xii.  9. 

c  //.  Ilaikes,  M.A. 
"The    raodeat 
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"Let  us  be  care- 
ful to  distinguish 
inociesty,   which 


excess  of  humi 
lity  gave  the  oc- 
casion." —  ahen- 
sloiie. 

d  E.  Daytey,  D.D. 

"It  is  remarked 
that  the  modest 
deportment  of 
real  wise  men, 
when  contrasted 
to  the  assuming 


B.c^91.  I  given  to  support  him  nnrlcr  his  disappointments.  View  the  jiro- 
jmise  in  tlie  way  of — 1.  Kneoura^cciiicut.  Gotl  will  be  with  every 
rh?ng'''o  *ctt?n"i'^""''*^'^'T'^''^  ^^  a  guide;  (2)  To  strengthen  and  support  him 
anil  the  arro- '  ""^er  trial  ;  (3)  To  comfort  and  console  him  ;  2.  Caution, 
gaiit  man  every-  j  A\Tiile  each  pastor  rests  on  the  consolation  of  this  privilege,  he 
thing  to  loBc;  j must  not  forget  the  call  to  watchfulness  and  holiness  which  is 
oJwa'ys  to  deal  I  ^^®^P^.^''^^ly '^o^'^^ctc'^  '^^'i*'^^  it.«  Thi;  pastor's  qnrstUm,  and  the 
with" generosity,  li^'W^/''"*"  answer  (v.  l.'J ;  read  also  Deut.  v.  xxvii.). — These  two 
and  arrogance  i  passages  contain— I.  The  pastor"s  question,  "What  shall  I  say 
Jiivat-oi"^^^'  ~  I  }"^*'^  them  ?  "  In  answering  this  question,  there  must  be  borne 
in  mind — 1.  Tlie  essence  ;  '2.  The  jjroportion  :  3.  Tlae  harmony, 
of  Scripture.  Since  Scripture  occupies  itself  with  two  great 
thoughts,  God  and  man  ;  answer  may  thus  be  given  : — Declare 
is  ever  anTiable' i  *^  ^^^^  people  on  the  authority  of  God,  their  responsibility  as 
from  reserve, 'men.  and  their  ruin  as  sinners  ;  preach  not  the  Law  alone,  but 
which  is  only  j  also  the  Gosi)el.  II.  The  people's  answer.  This  ought  to  be  like 
is"  ha"ed  soTue"  i^^^*^  ^f  the  Jews  of  old  :  -  Speak  thou  unto  us  all  that  the  Lord 
limes  for  pride;! our  God  shall  speak  unto  thee"  [.sre  notes  on  this  passage  in 
when  it  was  jiu  j  vol.  ii.].  This  implies  that  they  hear— 1.  Willingly  ;  2.  Atten- 
tively ;  3.  Thoughtfully  :  4.  Honestly  ;  '>.  Prayerfully."* 

T/w  prayrrfnlncssof  W'ashinr/ton.— In  1777,  while  the  Americap 
army  lay  at  Valley  Forge,  a  good  old  Quaker,  of  the  name  of 
Potts,  had  occasion  to  pass  through  a  thick  -wood,  near  head- 
quarters. As  he  traversed  the  forest,  he  heard  at  a  distance 
before  him,  a  voice,  which,  as  he  advanced,  became  more  and 
more  fervent  and  interesting.  Approaching  with  slowness  and 
circumspection,  he  beheld,  under  a  thick-set  bower,  apparently 
foiTued  for  the  purpose,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  on  his  knees,  in  the  act  of  devotion  before  the 
air  of  the  young  I  Ruler  of  the  universe.  At  that  moment,  when  Potts,  who  was 
m"y  '  be°'^«mi-'  '^^^^^^^^'^  ^^y  ^^^^  trees,  came  up,  AVashington  was  interceding  for 
pared  to  the  I  his  beloved  countiy,  with  tones  of  gratitude,  that  laboured  for 
differences  oflatlequate  expression;  he  adored  the  exuberant  goodness  which, 
wheat,  which,  ^fj.Qj^  ^jjg  depth  of  ob.scuri.ty,  had  exalted  him  to  the  head  of  a 
empty,' holds'^ up  I  S'i"'^at  nation,  now  placed  in  great  difficulty.  He  utterly  dis- 
its  head  proudly,  i  claimed  his  own  ability  for  the  arduous  conflict.  He  wept  at  the 
but  as  soon  as  it ,  thought  of  the  ruin  which  his  mistakes  might  bring  on  his 
grain 'bendr mo-  '■  country,  and  implored  the  aid  of  the  Divine  arm.  As  soon  as  the 
dostly  down,  and  I  general  had  finished,  Potts  retired.  He  returned  to  his  house, 
withdraws  from  ;  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  under 
observation."- /,|-j-,g  influence  of  feelings  which,  for  a  time,  refused  him 
Beaumont.  '     , ,  o  ■> 

utterance. 

14.  I  .  .  Am,"  ''the  words  express  absolute,  and,  therefore, 
unchanging  and  eternal  being."'* 
aKx  vi  3-  Jo  i  The  vision  of  Musts  (vv.  1 — 14).— I.  The  surroundings  of  this 
viii'.' 3S;  He!  xiii.'  vision.  1.  It  was  given  to  Moses  while  engaged  in  his  lawful 
s ;  2  Cor.  i.  20 ;  calling ;  2.  It  was  given  to  a  man  already  })rei)ared  for  conspi- 
Ke.  i.  4;  xvi.  s.  cuous  service  by  a  remarkable  providence  co-ojierating  with 
maternal  sagacity.  II.  1'he  revelation  it  contained.  The  un- 
derived  character  of  the  Divine  nature— the  power  of  God -His 
c/J.?/m);/w.s,A/..4.  competency  for  what  He  has  undertaken— are  here  expressed. 
"How  calmly  III.  Inferences  deducible.  1.  God  uses  mediators  when  He  re- 
may  wo  commit  yQ^\s  Hini.self  to  men  ;  2.  The  true  kiiowledge  of  God  is  the 
hands ''"of^^in.n  power  of  deliverance  to  the  enslaved.'^  I  Am.  The  immutability 
who  bears  up  the  of  our  Lord  is  evinced  in — I.  The  dignity  and  majesty  of  His 
world,— of  Uim!  person.    II.  His  Almighty' power.    Our  text  leads  us  more  espe- 


the  name 
of  God 


b  Spk.  Coinm. 
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cially  to  reflect  upon  the  constancy  with  which  that  power  is 
exercised  in  the  defence  and  preservation  of  His  Church.  III. 
His  great  office  of  Redeemer.  We  are  kept  by  His  power 
"  through  faith  unto  salvation."  IV.  His  compassion  and  SJ^n- 
pathy.  God  not  only  feels  for,  but  also  with,  the  oppressed.  V. 
His  faithfulness.  The  history  of  the  Chiu'ch  in  all  ages  is  one 
record  of  His  pi-esence  sho\ATi  in  the  exercise  of  power  influenced 
by  love,  regulated  by  wisdom,  and  therefore  always  adapted  to 
her  condition,  and  conducive  to  her  welfare.''  The  iiiuiiKtabilifi/ 
of  God. — The  proof  of  the  doctrine — that  God  is  unchangeable — 
may  be  deduced  from  two  sources — I.  From  what  we  know  of 
His  other  attributes.  To  suppose  any  atti'ibute  of  God  to  cease 
entirely,  is  to  suppose  that  He  ceases  to  be  God.  To  suppose  any 
to  increase  is  to  suppose  that  He  is  now,  in  some  degree,  imperfect. 
But  He  is  perfect ;  and  the  least  change  in  a  perfect  and  infinite 
being  is  inconceivable.  II.  From  explicit  and  repeated  declara- 
tions of  the  Bible.  (.s^rMal.  iii.  G  ;  Tit.  i.  2  :  Jas.  i.  17;  Ps.  cii.  27.) 
Inferences  : — 1.  All  conceptions  of  God  Avhich  apply  time  and 
succession  to  His  existence  are  en-oneous  ;  2.  God  has  no  new 
purposes  ;  3.  The  certainty  of  final  salvation  to  true  believers  is 
thus  a  reasonable  doctiine,  grounded  on  God's  promises ;  -1.  When 
God  is  said  to  repent,  it  implies  no  change  in  His  character  or 
purposes.  He  speaks  thus  to  adapt  Himself  to  our  ideas  ;  5. 
God's  immutability  is  no  discouragement,  but  the  best  encourage- 
ment, to  prayer  ;  (>.  This  doctrine  is  one  full  of  comfort  to  God's 
peoi^le  ;  7.  It  is  also  one  full  of  ten'or  to  His  enemies.*  I  Am 
that  I  Am. — We  have  here- — I.  The  chief  inquiry  of  man  as  a 
responsible  agent  (v.  1 3).  "Who  sends  me  ?  What  is  His  name  1 
II.  The  highest  revelation  to  man  as  a  speculative  thinker. — 
God's  name.  '' I  Am."  1.  Not  Atheism:  God  Himself  speaks  ;  2. 
Not  Pantheism  :  God's  personality  is  declared  ;  3.  Not  mere 
Deism  :  God  descends  to  take  an  interest  in  men's  affairs.  III. 
The  highest  authority  of  man  as  a  moral  worker — "  I  Am  hath 
sent  me."/ 

15 — 18.  (15)  name,"  that  by  wh.  God  makes  Himself  kno^\Ti. 
memorial,*  that  by  wh.  God  is  worshipped  by  His  people.  (IG) 
elders,''  persons  of  influence,  teachers,  rulers  (^//riA-A.y)  :  these 
w-^ould  instruct  the  rest.  (17)  said,  and  therefore  resolved. 
land,  etc.,  see  v.  8.  (18)  they,  the  elders,  hearken,  believe 
and  obey,  thou  .  .  Egypt,  Closes  should  enter  the  presence  of 
Pharaoh,  suiTounded  by  the  elders  of  Israel,  and.  .  .  him,  etc., 
so  much  of  the  whole  truth  Avas  he  to  tell  Pharaoh,  and  no 
more. 

The  promised  land  (y.  17). — Consider  the  earthly  Canaan  as — 
I.  A  land  of  nourishment :  "milk."  1.  Food  for  babes  ;  2.  Pleasant 
and  strengthening  to  men.  II.  A  land  of  pleasure  :  "  honey," 
implying  enjoyment  of  sweet  pleasures.  III.  A  land  of  abun- 
dance :  '■  fiowing."  Both  nourishment  and  pleasure  shall  abound, 
no  stint  of  either.  IV.  The  type  of  a  better  and  heavenly 
inheritance.  The  earthly  Canaan  may  flow  with  milk  and  honey ; 
but  will  it  continue  for  ever  ?  "^ 

The  climate  of  Palestine. — "  The  inhabitants  rejoice  in  the 
happiest  clime.  The  warmth  of  the  summer  enables  tropical 
plants  to  grow  on  the  plains  of  Palestine :  thus  the  date-palm 
and  tlae  fig  (the  edible  species  and  the  sycamore  fig)  found  a 
home  in  Southern  &rria.  in  sheltci-ed  spots,     The  strip  of  coast 
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who  has  created, 
and  who  pro- 
vides for  the 
joys  eveu  of  in- 
sects, as  care- 
fully as  if  He 
were  their 
Faiher !  " — Rich- 
ter. 

dJ.  Field,  M.  A. 

e  E.  Porter,  D.D. 

"Many  people 
have  their  o\vn 
god ;  and  he  is 
much  what  the 
French  may 
mean  when  they 
talli  of  le  bon 
Dieu,  —  very  in' 
j  dulgent,  rather 
weak,  near  at 
hand  when  we 
;  want  anything, 
!  but  far  away, 
[out  of  sight, 
when  we  have 
a  mind  to  do 
wrong.  Such  a 
I  god  is  as  much 
:  an  idol  as  if  he 
were  an  image 
of  s  t  o  n  e." — 
Hare. 

f  Anon. 


Moses 

receives 

instructions 

a  Ps.  cxxxv.  13; 
cxi.5;  Ho3.xii.4. 

b  "  The  name  de. 
Clares  the  objec- 
tive manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine 
nature ;  the  me- 
morial, the  sub- 
jective recogni- 
tion by  man." — 
^VordiW.rth;  see 
Keil. 

cNu.  xi.  IG. 

d  TF.  Coomt).^. 

"  I  cannot  but 
take  n  .tice  of 
the  wonderful 
love  of  God  to 
mankind,  who. 
in  order  to  en- 
courage obedi- 
ence   to    His 
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B.C.  1491.       I  tended  to  diminish  the  extremes  of  temperature,  and  thus  palms 

~  _  I  grew,  and  still  grow,  in  the  maritime  plain.     Palestine  was  also 

iroxeci  a'pro^ont  j  able  to  boast  a  large  number  of  more  northern  plants,  belonging 

ivs  woU  a'*  a  fu-  j  strictly  to  the   warmer  temperate   zone,  on  the   edge  of  which 

tiiro  reheard  to  a  i  Northern  Palestine  is  situated.     Hence  it  gained  many  beautiful 

I  0 ;    an   j  gygj-^p^f^f^  trees  and  shrubs,  myrtles,  laui'els,  cistuses,  and  other 


tfooil 
na.s 


so      inter- 


woven our  duty  important  jilants  of  Southern  Euroi)e,  not  to  spsak  of  the  vine 
and  happiness ;  and  poincirrauate.  It  pain(>d  also — and  this  is  the  jwint  to  which 
toKPther,  t*^^*!^- 1  we  would  now  direct  special  attention — a  large  number  of  aro- 
discharging  our  t  mfJ't'ic  shrubs.  So  numerous  are  these,  that  Palestine  has  been 
obligations  to  [  included  with  the  other  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean, 
the  one,  wo  are,  |  j^^  ^]^q  kingdom  or  region  of  labiate  and  caryophylleous  plants. 
*i*m  0  m  aTi™ g  i  Labiate  plants  form  an  order  remarkable  for  aromatic  properties, 
the  bent  provi- :  and  include  such  ])lants  as  thyme  and  marjoram,  sage  and 
8 i o n  for  t h  e  J  lavender.  To  this  p3culi,arity  in  its  geographical  botan}'  Palestine 
owes  the  excellence  of  its  honey.  The  rich  flavour  of  this  sweet 
product,  deemed  worthy  to  ba  compared  to  the  aromatic  honey 
of  the  classic  Hybla  and  Hymettus,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  both 
P.alestine  and  Greece  lie  in  the  same  plant  region." « 

19 — 22.    (19)  that  .  .  ffo,"  they  are    prepared   against   dis- 
appointment,     no  .  .  hand,  i.c.  unless  by  a  mighty  hand  :  the 


o  t  h  e  r." 
moth. 


e  Meyen. 


the  obsti 
nacy  of 


Pharaoh  and  i  ijjfl^g^(.g  ^f  Qq^-^  judgments.     (20)  I .   .'hand,*-  of  wisdom  and 


departure 
of  Israel 
predicted 


n  Ex.  vii.  3,  1, 


power,     smite,  Egyjit  to  be  punished  as  well  as  Israel  delivered. 

after  .  .  go,  when  he  can  resist  no  more.     (21)  favour,'  respect. 

ye  .  .  empty,''  as  poor  slaves  without  worldly  substance.     (22) 

borrow, «   ask,   demand ;    such    the   usual    sense   of    the    word. 

..   ^         j  jewels,  articles,  vessels,  valuable  effects.      put.  .daughters, 

*.^2'/"  Ne.  ix!  I  ^^'^  ^^^6  young  people  to  carry,     ye  .  .  Egyptians,/  who  have 

10;    Ps.   c.xxxv.  j  these  many  years  spoiled  you  :  retribution. 

9;'cxxxvi.  11,  l"2.  Israel  horrowinrj  of  th:  Eijuptiaa^. — Thi-;  nan'ative  has  given 
Ex  xi  3-  Pr.  I ™s  to  several  objections;  the  conduct  of  the  Israelites  has  been 
xvi.  7;  bin!  i.  9-  I  characterised  as  ungenerous,  dishonest ;  and  as  it  was  induced  by 
!  the  command  of  God,  unbelievers  have  not  been  .^paring  in  their 
j  remarks  upon  that  also.  It  may  be  confidently  attinned,  how. 
e  Ps.  ii.  8,  Pr.  j  ever,  that  the  texts,  properly  iindei"stood.  are  open  to  no  objection, 
xxii.  7^.  Do.  J  j^^,|  i\^ry^  t}ie  command  and  the  compliance  therewith  may  be 
xxvm.   ..  shown  to  be  perfectly  just.      In  the  first  place,  the  Hebrew  word 

/  Ex.  xii.  3-5,  30 ;  I  which  our  translators  have  rendered  boiTow,  simply  signifies  to 
TV**  xifi''^"  •  Ez!!'"^^'''  *°  rrqif  })•/'.  to  drmnnd.  In  the  three  passages  relative  to  the 
transaction  (chap.  iii.  22  :  xi.  2  ;  xii.  S.").  the  Scptuagint  has.  .s/;<77^ 
nxk;  and  in  the  two  fonner.  the  Vulgate  has.  .•<]iall  drmand ;  and 
so,  indeed,  it  was  in  the  English  Bible,  till  the  edition  of  Becke, 
in  1.'>4'J ;  the  Geneva.  Barker's,  and  some  others,  having  aske. 
The  injunction,  therefore,  was.  that  the  children  of  Israel  should 
ask  or  demand  of  the  Egyptians  a  recompense  for  their  past  ser- 
vices :  or.  it  may  be.  a  restoration  only  of  that  property  of  which 
they  had  been  despoiled.  It  seems  manifest,  as  Mr.  Bryant  has  sug- 
and  the  race  arc  i  gested.  from  the  expression  used  in  chap.  xii.  ."53.  "  They  sent  them 
ulXaii  we°  drift '  out  of  the  land  in  haste,"'  that  the  Egyptians  never  expected  or 
into  new  laii-  i  wished  for  the  return  of  the  Israelites  ;  and.  consequently,  they 
tudes  now  lights  i  could  not  expect  the  return  of  the  jewels  and  raiment. c 
open  in  the  hea-  j  p,.fsrrut)on  ht  fhrerfold.—  l.  Mrntal.  when  the  spirit  of  a  man 
me^liiteb^"  o'ver  "^P'^  "P  and  opposes  another.  2.  YrrhaU  when  men  give  hard 
us."— C/iflpiH.  !  words  and  deal  in  uncharitable  censures.  .'{.  Actual  or  opni.'bj 
(J  Carpenter.  j  the  hand,  such  as  di'agging  ot  innocent  persons  before  the  tribunal 
h  C.  buck.  I  ol  justice  (Matt.  x.  18).* 


d  Ge.  XV.  14. 


Pr.  xiii.  22;  Ez 
xxxix.  10. 
V.  \%  20.  n.  P. 
Jiuddtcnmb.i-  112: 
Bp.  Arimtrong, 
239. 

V.  22.    Dr.  T.  Ed- 
ioards,     44 ;      W. 
Jacobson,  I. 
The  individual 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

1 — 5.  (1)  they  .  .voice, /.(".the  elders.  (2)rod,''staff  of  autho- 
rity. (3)  serpent,''  in-oh.  the  cobra.  Moses  .  .  it,  he  started 
back.  (4)  and  .  .  hand,  his  obedience  showed  his  strong  faith. 
(5)  that .  .  believe,'^  when  the  elders  see  this  sign  repeated. 

7'Ji/'  n-onclt^r-n'orltinr/  rod  (v.  2). — Consider — I.  "WTiat  this  rod 
was  Avhile  Moses  used  it  in  a  natural  way.  Simply  a  useful 
walking-stick,  a  shepherd's  crook.  Projierty,  like  this  rod,  has, 
an  earthlj'  value.  II.  What  it  was  when  cast  on  the  ground .'  It 
became  a  sequent.  Human  passions,  when  degraded,  become  as 
a  serpent.  Intellect.  AVTongly  employed,  becomes  a  serpent,  as  in 
Byron's  case.  Property,  misused,  becomes  a  serpent.  III.  What 
the  rod  became  when  taken  and  used  as  Jehovah  bid  His  servant 
to  employ  it.  It  became — 1.  A  rod.  So  long  as  Moses  fled  from 
it,  so  long  it  was  a  serpent.  Grasping  it.  it"  changed  back  to  a 
rod ;  2.  A  wonder.     It  became  consecrated  to  the  highest  uses.'' 

Evidence  and  testimonij. — Evidence  is  whatever  makes  evident ; 
testimony  is  that  which  is  derived  from  an  individual,  namely, 
tcatis  the  wiinvsii.  Evidence  serves  to  infonn  and  illustrate  : 
testimony  serves  to  confinn  and  corroborate  ;  we  may  give  evi- 
dence exclusively  ■\\ath  regard  to  things ;  but  we  bear  testimony 
with  regard  to  persons.  In  all  laweuits  respecting  i^roperty, 
rights,  and  privileges,  evidence  must  be  heard  in  order  to  sub- 
stantiate or  invalidate  a  case ;  in  personal  and  criminal  indict- 
ments the  te.it i mo ni/  of  witnesses  is  required  either  for  or  against 
the  accused  party.« 

6 — 9.  ■■'-■'>)  bosom,  fold  of  the  ares?,  hand  .  .  snow,"  the 
worst  kind  of  leprosy.  (7)  and  he  said,  etc..''  the  instantaneous 
production  and  cure  of  this  thread  disease  M'as  a  sign  to  the 
Israelites  of  their  danger,  if  they  resisted  the  command,  and  of 
their  deliverance  if  they  obeyed  it."^  v^^)  they  .  .  latter,  i.e.  pro- 
bably :  if  not,  a  third  is  given.  (9)  water.  .  blood,  a  jjledge 
that  Moses"  power  should  prevail  over  the  Xile.  which  was  the 
boast  of  Egypt. 

Evidence. — Evidence,  in  its  most  general  sense,  means  the  j^roofs 
which  establish,  or  have  a  tendency  to  establish,  any  facts  or  con- 
clusions. It  may  be  divided  into  three  sorts,  mathematical,  moral. 
and  legal.  The  fii-st  is  employed  in  the  demonstrations  A\hich 
belong  to  piu-e  mathematics ;  the  second  is  employed  in  the  general 
affairs  of  life,  and  in  those  reasonings  which  are  applied  to  con- 
vince the  understanding  in  cases  not  admitting  of  strict  demon- 
stration ;  the  third  is  that  which  is  employed  in  judicial  tribunals 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  rights  and  A\Tongs  of  liti- 
gants.'' 

10 — 13.  (10)  eloquent,  lit.  a  man  of  words,    but .  .  tongue,"  Moses 
he  prob.  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  or  jjerh.  in  the  last  complains 
forty  yrs.  he  had  lost  the  Egyptian  language.     (11)  and  .  .  said,  |  j^Qt  eloquent 
etc.,  implying  that  He  who  created  the  organs  of  speech  could  j 
remove  imperfections  if  needful.     (12)  teach  .  .  say,*"  as  well  as 


B.C.    1401. 

God  gives 
Moses  two 
proofs  of  his 
authority 

a  Ge.  xxxviii.  18; 
Mic.  vii.  14. 

b  "  This  was  the 
symbol  of  royal 
and  Divine  power 
on  the  diadem  of 
every  Pharaoh." 
— Sjik.  Comm.,  see 
Tristvam,  Nat. 
Hist.,  p.  271. 
c  Jo.  iii.  2. 
d  R.Thomas,  MA. 

"  The  incredu- 
lous are  the 
most  credulous. 
They  believe  the 
miracles  of  Ves- 
pasian, in  order 
not  to  believe 
those  of  Moses." 
— Pascal. 

"  Miracle  is   the 
pet     child     of 
faith.:'— Goethe. 
!«■  O.  Crabb. 

I  a  Nu.  xii.  10  ;  2 
Ki.  V.  27. 

!  b  Ce.  xxxii.  39; 
Ma.  viii.  S. 

c  Spk:  Comm. 

"The  sign  im- 
ported, perhaps, 
that  the  time 
was  now  at 
hand  when  God 
would  judge  the 
Egyptians  for 
the  death  of  the 
Hebrew  infants, 
whose  blood 
they  had  shed 
in  the  waters." 
— Basil. 

d  Maunder. 


a  Jer.  i.  6. 


give  the  power  to  say  it. 
Moses  finally  overcome. 


(13)  send  .  .  send,<^  the  reluctance  of 


3/oses  declining  the  commist<ion  given  him  (v.  10).- — I.  There  isr'- 


6Lu.  xii.  11,12; 
Is.  1.  4;  Ac.  viL 
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[Cap.  iv.  14-20. 


B.C.  1491. 

c  Jon.  1.  3. 

ft  C.  Simeoi},  Af.A. 

"  No  man  ever 
did  or  will  be- 
come truly  elo- 
quent without 
beinff  a  constant 
reader  of  the 
Bible,  and  an 
admirer  of  the 
purity  and  sul)- 
limity  of  its  lan- 
(T  u  a  g  e."  —  F.  I 
Amef.  I 

"  Eloqnenoo  is  in  ' 
the  a  H  s  e  m  b  1  y, 
not  in  tlie speik- 
err—Wm.  put. 

V.     1.3.      Dr. 
Donne,  i.  79. 

eJ.  Timbs. 


ready 
a  n  d 
Diffl- 


Aaron 

appointed  as 
spokesman 

a  Nn.  xxii  ^^'^ ; 
De.  xviii.  18;  Jo. 
Svi).  8. 

6  Ex.  vii.  1,  2. 
c  Dr.  Fowler. 

"  Eloquence,  to 
produce  her  full 
effect,  should 
start  from  the 
head  of  the  ora- 
tor, as  Pallas 
from  the  brain 
of  Jove, 
armed 
equipped, 
denee,  therefore.  \ 
which  is  so  able  i 
a  mentor  to  the 
writer,  would; 
prove  a  danger- 1 
ous  oounsellor  I 
for  the  orator."  i 
— Cotton.  , 

"  He  has  oratory 
who  ravishes  his 
hearers  while  he  ' 
forgets  himself."  j 
Laraler.  i 

il  Swinlon.  | 

Hoses  I 

returns  to 
Eerypt 

o  Spt.  I'D  mm. 

h  Ex.   ii.   1.'.,   23: 

Ma.  ii.  20. 

c  Ex    il    21,   22; 

XViiL  4. 


in  man  a  backwardness  to  engag'e  in  God's  service.  II.  We  are 
!  prone  to  cloak  this  backwardness  with  vain  excuses.  III.  How- 
I  ever  satisfactory  our  excuses  may  appear  to  ourselves,  they  will 
only  bring  upon  us  the  Divine  displeasure.  Advice: — 1.  Beware 
{  of  self-deception  ;  2.  Leam  what  are  the  duties  to  which  you  are 
,  called ;  ."{.  Yield  not  to  any  discouragements  in  the  way  of  duty.'' 
I  Eloqiinu'c  of  Dfm.i>.sthriu.t. — Demosthenes,  when  a  youth,  cor- 
rected his  deifective  elocution  by  speaking  with  pebbles  in  his 
mouth ;  he  prepared  himself  to  overcome  the  noise  of  the 
a.ssembly  by  declaiming  in  stormy  weather  on  the  .sea-shore  of 
the  I'haleriira :  he  opened  his  lungs  by  running,  and  extended 
the  power  of  holding  breath  by  pronouncing  .sentences  in  march- 
ing up-hill ;  he  sometimes  passed  two  or  three  months  without 
interra})tion  in  a  subteiTanean  chamber,  practising  night  and 
day,  either  in  composition  or  declamation,  and  .shaving  one  half 
of  his  beard,  in  order  to  disqualify  himself  from  going  abroad, 
la  his  uiiremitting  private  practice  he  acquired  a  graceiul  action 
by  keeping  watch  on  all  his  movements  while  declaiming  before 
a  tall  looking-glass.  More  details  are  given  by  Plutarch,  from 
Demetriu-s,  the  Phalerean.  who  heard  them  him.self  from  Demos- 
thenes ;  and  the  subterranean  chamber,  where  he  practised,  was 
shown  at  Athens,  even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch.' 

14 — 17.  (14)  ang-er  .  .  Moses,  bee.  of  his  reluctance  though 
he  now  complied,  know  .  .  well,  implying  that  M.  was  to  be  a 
man  of  deeds,  behold  .  .  thee,  i.e.  is  on  the  eve  of  setting  out. 
when  .  .  heart,  after  so  long  a  separation  and  now  learning  thy 
mission.  (!•"))  thy  mouth,"  thou  shalt  speak  to  him  what  I 
teach,  his  mouth,  he  shall  repeat  what  you  utter,  teach  .  . 
do,  both  the  works  and  the  words  shall  be  from  God.  (I'i) 
spokesman  . .  people,*  being  familiar  with  Hebrew.  (1 7)  rod  . . 
signs,  the  rod  of  Moses  mightier  than  the  sceptre  of  Pharaoh. 

IFoinilcfi:^  hi nf. 9.— 'Sloses'  sin  and  loss.  He  doubted  God  in  his 
diffidence,  in  spita  of  the  signs  and  promises.  The  priesthood 
was  transferred  to  Aaron.  Our  excuses  always  involve  loss.  A 
duty  involves  the  needed  strength.  We  mu.st  tru.st :  God  did  not 
remove  Closes'  infirmity  of  speech  ;  but  He  went  with  him.  God 
is  with  the  mouth  of  His  servant'^.  He  is  with  them  for  defence. 
Obey  Him.  and  He  will  be  with  your  mouth. «■ 

Th"  copioii.^'  tncnninff  of  word.f. — The  co])iousnes3  of  meaning 
Avhich  words  en^^Tap  is  indeed  more  than  all  that  was  said  on 
thought.  Children  of  the  mind,  they  reflect  the  manifold  riches 
of  man's  faculties  and  affections.  In  language  is  incarnated 
man's  uncon.scious.  passionate,  creative  energy.  There  is  an  end- 
less, undefinable.  tantalising  charm  in  words.  They  bring  the 
eternal  provocations  of  personality.  They  come  back  to  us  with 
that  alienated  majesty  which  a  great  writer  ascribes  to  our  own 
thoughts.  They  are  the  sanctuary  of  the  intuitions.  They  paint 
humanity,  its  thoughts,  longings,  aspirations,  sti'uggles,  failures, 
— paint  them  on  a  canvas  of  breath,  in  the  colours  of  life.** 

18— SO.  (18)  let  me  pfO,  cfe..  Moses  not  exalted  above 
human  duties,  return  .  .  Egypt,  ?.Ioses'  mission  was  a  secret 
between  him  and  God."  (IH)  which  .  .  life,**  for  killing  the 
Egyptian.  (20)  sons,*^  Gershom  and  Eliezer.  rod  .  .  hand,  the 
staff  of  the  shepherd  becomes  the  sceptre  of  the  .shepherd's  king. 

Sinsc  (f  duty. — You  may  think  a  sense  of  duty  a  very  cold 


Cap.  iv.  21-26.]  EXODUS. 

and  uninviting  thing.  But  only  try  it,  and  you  will  be  aston- 
ished to  find  how  it  will  evoke  and  sustain  ardour.  England  not 
long  since  lost  her  greatest  hero.  Full  of  years  and  honours. 
Wellington  went  down  to  his  grave.  A  nation  mourned  him. 
They  m.ourned  him  because  he  had  done  so  much,  and  done  it  so 
bra.voly  and  well  for  his  country.  He  had  faced  perils  by  sea 
and  by  land.  He  had  borne  summer  heat  and  winter  cold.  He 
had  stood  in  "  the  imminent  deadly  breach,"  and  lifted  up  an 
tinshrinking  front  when  the  air  was  blackened  with  fiery  shot 
and  bursting  shell.  He  had  trodden  down  his  country's  foes, 
and  driven  her  would-be  invader  into  dreary  exile.  He  had 
maintained  her  cause  against  foreign  treachery  and  domestic 
anarchy.  Well,  what  was  it  that  upheld  this  man  through  his 
wondrous  career  l  What  mighty  motive  lay  at  the  root  of  his 
stern,  but  unimpeachable  fidelity  ?  Why,  that  same  cold  and 
uninviting  thing — as  you  deem  it — a  sense  of  duty.  Duty  was 
his  watchword.  Duty  to  a  human  master — to  a  king — a  ruler. 
He  never  boasted  higher  motive — perhaps  never  thought  of  it. 
If.  then,  duty  to  an  earthly  superior  can  operate  so  powerfully, 
and  evoke  such  steady,  cheerful  lifelong  endurance,  what  may 
it  be  supposed,  when  properly  realised,  a  sense  of  duty  to  God 
will  do  y 

21 — 23.  (21)  see  .  .  Pharaoh,  that  P.  may  be  without 
excuse,  harden,"  suffer  to  grow  hard  as  a  punishment  for  his 
resistance.  (22)  firstborn,^  as  comp.  with  other  nations  more 
beloved,  as  a  firstborn  among  sons.  (23)  refuse  .  .  firstborn, <^ 
dear  to  thee  as  Israel  to  Me. 

Love  in  the  tJircafcninr/s. — A  shepherd,  foreseeing  a  snowstorm 
that  will  drift  deep  in  the  hollows  of  the  hill,  where  the  silly 
sheep  seeking  refuge  would  find  a  grave,  prepares  shelter  in  a 
safe  spot,  and  opens  its  door.  Then  he  sends  his  dog  after  the 
wandering  flock  to  frighten  them  into  the  fold.  The  bark  of  the 
dog  behind  them  is  a  terror  to  the  timid  sheep,  but  it  is  at  once 
the  sure  means  of  their  safety  and  the  mark  of  the  shepherd's 
care.  AVithout  it  the  prepared  fold  and  the  open  entrance  might 
have  proved  of  no  avail.  The  terror  which  the  shephei'd  sent 
into  the  flock  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  his  tender  care  and 
effect  to  all  that  had  gone  before.  Such,  precisely,  in  design  and 
effect  are  the  terrible  things  of  God's  Word  ;  not  one  of  them 
indicates  that  He  is  unwilling  to  receive  sinners.  They  are  the 
overflowings  of  Divine  compassion.  They  are  sent  by  the  Good 
Shepherd  to  sun-ound  triflers  on  the  brink  of  perdition,  and  com- 
pel them  to  come  into  the  provided  refuge  ere  its  door  be  shut. 
The  terrors  of  the  Lord  are  not  the  salvation  of  men,  but  they 
have  driven  many  to  the  Saviour.  No  part  of  the  Bible  could  be 
wanted.  A  man  shall  live  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God.'' 

24 — 26.  (24)  inn,  resting-place,  sought  .  .  him,  perh.  he 
had  a  dangerous  illness  wh.  he  perceived  to  be  from  God.  (25) 
took  .  .  stone,  stone  regarded  by  Egyptians  more  jmre  and 
precious  than  metal,  cast  .  .  feet,  sign  of  her  abhorrence  of 
the  rite,  surely  .  .  me,  per.  she  felt  that  thus  she  had  saved  her 
husband's  life.  (2(5)  A  .  .  art,"  lit.  a  husband  of  blood  :  ref.  to 
the  rite. 

A  true  woman. — Of  all  Shakespeare's  women  who  best  esem- 


^1 
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"There  is  a  sanc- 
tity in  suffering 
wtien  meekly 
borne.  Our  duty, 
tliough  set  about 
by  tliorns,  may 
still  be  made  a 
statr,  supporting 
even  while  it 
tortures.  Cast  it 
away,  and,  like 
t  li  e  prophet's 
waud,  it  changes 
to  a  snake."  — 
D.  Jetiold. 

"  Let  men  laugh 
when  you  sacri- 
fice desire  to 
duty  it  they  will. 
You  liave  time 
and  eternity  to 
rejoice  in."^ 
Theo.  Parker. 

d  C.  M.  iferrij. 


God  tells 
him  wJiat  to 
do  in  Egypt 

u  E.K.viii.  15  ;  De. 
ii.  2U;  Josh.  xi. 
20 ;  2  Ch.  .xxxvi. 
13  ;  Job.  ix.  4  ; 
Pr.  xxix.  1  ;  Dan. 
V.  20  ;  Is.  Ixiii. 
17  ;  Jas.  i.  13,14; 
Zech.  vii.  ;  xi. 
12;  Jer.  v.  3 ;  1 
Pa.  V.  6  ;  De.  xv. 
7  ;  Ro.  ii.  5  :  He. 
iii.  8,  13;  Ro.  i. 
28  ;  2  Th.  ii.  10, 
11;  Jo.xii.37— 40: 
Ac.  xxviii.  26,27 ; 
Ko.  ix.  18—23 ; 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  2G. 
b  De.  xiv.  1,  2; 
Hos.  xi.  1 ;  Ma. 
ii.  15  ;  Ro.  i.x. 
4  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  9  ; 
2  Co.  vi.  8;  Jas. 
i.  18. 

c  Ex.  xW.  29. 

r.  21.    T.Manton, 

iv.  519. 


Zlpporah 

a  Ge.  xvii.  14  ; 
Josli.  V.  2.  3. 

"  Opposition  al- 
ways inflames 
the  ontliusiast, 
never  converts 
him," — fkftiller. 
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"  The  hapiiinoss 
anil  misery  of 
men  (Icpcinl  no 
less  on  tein))cr 
tlian  fortune." — 
Rochefoucauld. 

"  There  seems  to 
have  been  some 
hesitation  on  the 
partof  Zi))])ornh; 
but  the  alterna- 
tive was  death 
or  obedience." — 
Bryant. 

r.  25.  /.  Mede, 
i.  C9. 

b  Gent's  Mag. 


meeting:  of 
Moses  and 
Aaron,  they 
g-ather  the 
elders  of 
Israel 

a  Ex.  iii.  18. 

6  Dr  Fotcler. 

"If  we  set  aside 
supernatural  as- 
sistance, Moses 
and  Aaron  stand 
unsupported, 
without  one  re- 
quisite towards 
the  completion 
of  their  purpose." 
—Bryant. 

"  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  errors 
to  suppose  tliat 
there  is  any  otlier 
path  of  safety 
except  that  of 
duty." — Nevins. 

V.  27.  E.  M. 
Goulburn,  205. 

"There  is  little 
pleasure  in  tlie 
world  that  is 
true  and  sincere 
besides  the  j)Iea- 
8ure  of  doing 
our  duty  and  do- 
ing good.  I  am 
sure  no  other  is 
comparable  to 
t\ii3."—Tillotson. 

C   }\''.:<lfr. 


plify  womanly  obedience  with  womanly  rationality,  woaanly 
submi.ssiou  with  womanly  si>irit.  and  <a  truly  feminine  gentleness 
with  gemiinn  moral  courage  and  ])liilo.so})hy — is  Imogen.  She 
has  a  heavenly  patience,  yet  no  tanioncss  :  .«he  has  holiest  meek- 
ness and  fortitude,  yet  no  mean  subserviency.  Her  very  first 
speech  contains  tlie  kcj'  to  her  character  ;  there  is  in  it  the  phi- 
losophy of  courage  to  endure,  a  religious  regard  for  duty,  the 
purest  and  warmest  fervour  of  love,  and  the  most  hopeful  faith. 
••  Jly  dearest  husband, 

I  something  fear  my  father's  wrath  :  but  nothing 

(Always  reserv'd  my  holy  duty;  what 

Ilis  rage  can  do  on  me.     You  must  be  gone, 

And  I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 

Of  angry  eyes  ;  not  comforted  to  live. 

But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world 

That  I  may  see  again." 
That  is  accurately  the    philosophy    of    womanhood  :    bravery 
beneath   daily  infliction,  gathered  from  hope  and  loving  con- 
stancy.* 

27 — 31.  (27)  said,  perh.  in  a  vision,  met  .  .  God,  HoreU, 
Aaron  now  about  83  years  of  age.  kissed,  Orient,  form  of  salu- 
tation. (28)  words  .  .  hina,  i.r.  wh.  God  had  charged  him  to 
do.  (29)  gathered  .  .  Israel,  hence  there  must  have  been 
some  organisation  in  Israel  at  this  time.  (30)  did  .  .  people, 
i.r.  of  the  elders.  (31)  people,  perh.  the  elders  called  meetings 
of  the  people,  lieard,"  fr.  Aaron  and  the  elders,  visited,  in 
mercy,  looked,  compassionately,  they  .  .  worshipped,  faith, 
gratitude,  hope. 

T/ie  hclicrinff  jJi'opIe  (vv.  29 — 31). — Xotc  that — I.  God  always 
furnishes  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  belief.  Moses  was  a 
stranger  to  the  people  :  Aaron  doubtless  well  known.  He  had  a 
welcome  message  —  deliverance.  Miracles  in  outward  form  : 
miracles  typical  in  character  :  rod  changed  to  a  serpent  and 
back,  Moses  changed  from  a  shepherd  to  a  ruler  ;  cleansing  of 
leprosy,  the  purifying  of  the  human  for  Divine  use.  II.  Hear- 
ing precedes  believing.  God  sent  Aaron  to  .speak.  Ministers 
sent  to  preach.  III.  The  Israelites  manifest  their  faith  publicly. 
We  mu.st  confess  Christ  in  token  of  faith.  IV.  God  prepares  the 
way  for  the  reception  of  His  truth.  Aaron  called  to  meet  Moses. 
God's  Spirit  precedes  and  accompanies  the  truth  we  utter.  "V. 
Faith  secures  deliverance.  By  it  the  Israelites  secured  theirs. 
So  must  we  by  ours.     It  is  unto  us  according  to  our  faith.' 

The  ,<ien.^e  of  duty. — There  is  no  evil  that  we  cannot  either  face 
or  fly  from,  but  the  consciousness  of  duty  disregarded.  A  sense 
of  duty  pursues  us  ever.  It  is  omnipresent,  like  the  Deity.  If 
we  take  to  oui'selves  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea.  duty  performed  or  duty  violated  is 
still  with  us.  for  our  happiness  or  our  misery.  If  we  say,  the 
darkne.«s  shall  cover  us — in  the  darkness,  as  in  the  light,  our 
obligations  are  yet  with  us.  AVe  cannot  escape  their  power  nor 
fly  from  their  presence.  They  are  with  us  in  this  life,  will  be 
with  us  at  its  close  ;  and  in  that  scene  of  inconceivable  solem- 
nity which  yet  lies  further  onward,  we  shall  still  find  ourselves 
surrounded  by  the  consciousness  of  duty,  to  pain  us  wherever  it 
has  been  violated,  and  to  console  us  so  far  as  God  may  have  given 
I  us  grace  to  perform  it.' 
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CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH 

1 — 4.  (1)  Moses  .  .  Pharaoh,  prob.  accompanied  by  the 
elders,  let  .  .  wilderness,"  saying  what  he  was  bid.  (2) 
know  .  .  Lord,'  your  God  is  not  Egypt's  god.  (3)  let  .  .  God, 
see  Ex.  iii.  IS.  (4)  let,  hinder,  get  .  .  burdens,  they  are  con- 
temptuously ordered  to  proceed  with  their  work. 

(nid  entitled  to  our  obedience  {y.  2). — We  ought  to  obey  God, 
because  He  is — I.  The  benevolent  Creator  of  the  Universe.  II. 
The  constant  Preserver  of  Ilis  creatures.  III.  The  Perfect 
Governor  of  all.  IV.  The  merciful  Redeemer  of  sinners.'^ — 
S/H-ok,  Lord  (v.  2).  — I.  Who  is  the  Lord.'  1.  Creator  ;  2.  Bene- 
factor ;  3.  Redeemer  ;  4.  King.  II.  How  may  we  hear  His 
voice?  In — 1.  Nature  :  2.  Providence;  3.  Our  siiiritual  percep- 
tions ;  4.  The  Bible.'' 

Moses  and  Aaron  be/ore  Pharaoh. — Pharaoh's  heart  hardened. 
— Hardened  by  thi-eats  which  provoked  his  pride,  and  by  forbear- 
ance which  led  him  to  presume.  Yet  warning  and  mercy  ought 
to  lead  to  repentance.  The  same  sun  melts  the  ice,  but  hardens 
the  clay.  The  rival  yronders. — The  contention  may  seem  jDuerile 
to  our  notions,  but  the  Egyjjtians  would  thiuk  otherwise.  The 
lesson  was  adapted  to  those  who  heard  it.  Courage  and  fidelity 
of  Moses  and  Aaron. — Egj^j^t  was  the  great  empire  of  the  world, 
and  Pharaoh  the  child  of  the  sun,  the  favourite  of  the  gods,  the 
great  presiding  genius  of  Eg-y^jt.  We  may  compare  the  moral 
courage  of  the  Hebrew  brothers  with  that  of  the  Scythian 
ambassador  before  Alexander.  Mutius  Scajvola  before  Porsenna, 
Knox  before  Queen  Mary  and  her  lords.  The  obstinacy  of  pi'ide. 
— Fleet i  non  fiangi  Q'To  be  bent,  not  broken'")  is  a  common 
motto.  Pride  disdains  either  to  bend  or  break.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  Satan.  See  the  lines  which  Milton  jiuts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  arch-fiend,  in  Paradise  Lost. 

5 — 9.  (.5)  many,  notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  reduce  the 
number,  make  .  .  burdens,  by  exciting  the  hope  amongst 
them  of  this  i^ilgrimage.  (6)  taskmasters,  exactors,  over- 
seers. (7)  straw,  needful  to  make  the  clay  hold  together  until 
it  was  dried,  let  .  .  themselves,  hence  the  bm-den  increased 
as  the  straw  became  scarcer.  (8)  tale,  number,  amount,  for  .  . 
idle,  a  pretence  for  increasing  their  burdens,  let  .  .  God, 
thus  he  would  cure  them  of  their  religious  desires.  (9)  let  .  . 
words,  lit.  words  of  lying  :  he  regarded  them  as  lying,  canting 
hj'pocrites. 

Pricks  H-ithout  stra/v. — Some  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  in 
Egyjit  were  constructed  of  bricks,  not  burned  but  dried  in  the 
sun.  They  were  matle  of  clay,  or  more  commonly  of  mud,  mixed 
with  straw  chopped  in  small  pieces.  An  immense  quantity 
of  straw  must  have  been  wanted  for  the  work  in  which  the 
Israelites  were  engaged,  and  their  labours  must  have  been  more 
than  doubled  by  this  requisition.  In  a  papyrus  of  the  19th 
dynasty  the  writer  comjilains,  '•  I  have  no  one  to  help  me  in 
making  bricks,  and  no  straw."  The  expression  at  that  time  was 
evidently  proverbial — whether  or  not  as  a  reminiscence  of  the 
Israelites  may  be  r|uestioncd.     They  had  to  go  iuto  the  fields, 
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they  appeal 
to  Pharaoh 

«  K.\.  iii.  18. 
b  Job  xxi.  15. 
c  Dr.  Coffin. 
d  W.  W.  Wythe. 
"  Tlie  sun  by  tJic 
action  of  Ijeat 
makes  vv  a  .x 
moist  and  murl 
i^ry,  hardening 
the  one  wliile  it 
softens  the  other, 
by  tlie  same  ope- 
ration producing 
exactly  opposite 
results;  thus, 
from  tlie  long- 
suft'ering  of  God, 
some  derive  be- 
nefit and  others 
harm,  some  are 
softened,  while 
others  are  har- 
dened." —  TheO' 
doret. 

"  In  this  first 
application  to 
Pharaoh,  we  ob- 
serve that  proper 
respectful  sub- 
mission which 
is  due  from  sub- 
jects to  their 
sovereign."  — 
DodJ. 

Pharaoh's 
refusal  and 
j  increased 
I  cruelty 
j  Tale,  that  which 
i  is  told  ;   told   or 
'counted     off ; 
I  number,  reckon- 
I  ing.     A.S.    talu  ; 
.  Dutch,  laal ;  A.S. 
j  tal,  number,    /■(- 
I  lean,  to  reckon  ; 
I  fr.  tell,  to  num- 
ber. 

"  The  bricks  of 
the  first  pyramid 
at  Dashoor  are 
of  fine  clay  from 
the  Nile,  miu- 
gle<l  with  chop- 
ped straw.  The 
intermixture 
gives  the  bricks 
an  astonishing 
durability." — 
Killc 
"  Tyranny     ami 
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anarchy  are 
never  fur  a- 
8uni1c<r.  "  —  Hen- 
ihiim. 

'•'  'IJjrunny  sways, 
lot  a^  it  hath 
power,  hut  a^  it 
is  suiTpreU. "  — 
Shaki'Sjifarr. 
II  Sjif.d:  Com. 

bricks  with- 
out straw 


II  ■■  'J'heir  suffer- 
ings must  Imve 
been  severe; 
since  at  that  sea- 
son the  pestilen- 
tial sand  -  wind 
blows  over  Egypt 
some  fifty  days, 
hence  its  iiaiiie 
Chainsin."  — iSpk. 
Com. 

""It  will  be  known 
to  our  readers, 
tliat  even  at  pre- 
sent the  rule  of 
the  stick  is  gene- 
rally ))revalent  in 
many  i)artsof  the 
lOast.  Neither 
rank,  learning, 
nor  old  age  cjiu 
yirotect  against 
the  ruthless  ty- 
ranny of  the 
stick." — Kalisck. 


the  Israelites 
remonstrate 

M  i  n  i  s  h,  Lat. 
minnere,  to  di- 
minish, through 
the  O.  Fr.  nw- 
nuiser,  wh.  cor- 
responds with 
the  Ital.  mi- 
nuzzare. 

a  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 
"Tyranny,  in  a 
word,  is  a  farce 
got  up  for  the 
entertainment  of 
poor  human  na- 
ture; audit  might 
pass  very  well  if 
it  did  not  so  often 
turn  into  a  tra- 
gedy."—//n^/^7^ 
"  Power,  unless 
luanaged  with 
gentleness  and 
discretion,  does 
but  make  a  man 
the   more  hated, 


after  the  reaping  was  done,  to  gather  the  stubble  left  by  the 
reapers,  who  then,  as  at  present  in  Effy])t,  cut  the  stalks  close  to 
the  ears.  They  had  then  to  chop  it  into  morsels  of  straw  beforj 
it  could  be  mixed  with  clay.  This  implies  that  some  timi;  must 
have  elapsed  before  Mo.ses  went  again  to  I'haraoh,  and  it  al.so 
marks  the  season  of  the  year — viz.,  early  sjjring.  after  the  har- 
vest, i)robab]y  the  end  of  April.  Their  sufferings  mm*t  have 
been  severe,  since  at  that  .sca.son  the  pestilential  sand-wind  blows 
over  Egypt  some  fifty  days." 

10 — 14.  (10,  11)  taskmasters  .  .  spake,  etc.,  the  myr- 
midons of  a  desjiot.  quite  willing  to  do  his  behest  ;  jacks-in- 
offiee.  (12)  stubble,  short  straw  left  after  reaping."  (13) 
hasted,  pre.«scd,  drove,  fulfil  .  .  tasks,  lit.  the  matter  of  a 
day  in  his  day.  (11)  officers  ..  Israel,  Hebrews  by  birth, 
beaten,  made  responsible  for  the  amount  of  work  done. 

Diafh  of  tyrants. — Hearing  a  whole  choir  of  birds  chirping 
merrily  together,  my  curiosity  was  excited  to  inquire  into  the 
occasion  of  their  convocation  and  merriment,  when  I  quickly 
pei'ceived  a  dead  hawk  in  the  bush,  about  which  they  made  such 
a  noise,  seeming  to  triumph  at  the  death  of  an  enemy.  I  could 
not  blame  them  for  singing  the  knell  of  one  who,  like  a  can- 
nibal, was  wont  to  feed  upon  their  living  bodies,  tearing  them 
limb  from  limb,  and  scaring  them  with  his  frigiitful  appearance. 
Over  this  bird,  which  was  so  formidable  when  alive,  the  most 
timid  wren  or  titmou.se  did  not  now  fear  to  chirp  and  hop. 
This  occiu-rence  brought  to  my  mind  the  case  of  tyrants  and 
oppressors.  When  living,  they  are  the  terror  of  mankind  :  but 
when  dead,  they  are  the  objects  of  general  contempt  and  scorn. 
"When  the  wicked  perish,  there  is  shouting''  (Prov.  xi.  10). 
The  death  of  Nero  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans  with  bonfires 
and  plays  :  birds  ate  the  naked  flesh  of  Pompey  :  Alexander  lay 
unburied  thirty  days  :  but  a  useful  and  holy  life  is  generally 
closed  by  an  honourable  and  lamented  death. 

15 — 19.    (15)  wherefore  .  .   sei-vants  ?  demanding  impos- 
sible results.     (!())  fault  .  .  people,   they  pcrh.  did  not  believe 
I  that  the  command  was  Pharaolrs.     (17,  IS)  he  .  .  said,  etc.,  a 
!  fair  example  of  a  despofs  conduct.     (19)  did  .  .  case,  when  the 
whip  fell    on    their    own    shoulders,      minish,   obsol.  wd.  = 
diminish. 

The  opposithn  made  to  religion  (vv.  17,  18).— I.  "WTiat  that 
sacrifice  is  which  God  requires  at  our  hands— 1.  A  humble:  2. 
A  believing  :  3.  A  thankful  ;  4.  An  obedient,  heart.  II.  The 
light  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  an  ungodly  world.  With— 1. 
Contempt  :  2.  Calumny  ;  3.  Oppression.  Address— (1)  The  op- 
posers  of  true  religion  :  (2)  Those  who  meet  with  persecution 
for  righteousness'  sake." 

Tlie  qtHcr):s  appcil  to  I'haraoh.— ''  Lit.  But  [or  And'\  .lin  qf 
thi/  people'  This  clause  has  been  variously  rendered  and  under- 
stood. The  ancient  versions  take  '•  sin  "  "here  in  the  sense  ol 
iniquity  or  injustice.  And  thou  dost  injustice  to  thj/  people,  or, 
thii  people  are  treated  unjustly.  But  the  "  people  "  here  are  evi- 
dently in  contrast  with  those  who  speak  of  themselves  as  "  the 
servants  "  of  Pharaoh  :  and  as  the  latter  are  the  Hebrews,  the 
former  must  be  Pharaoh's  own  people,  the  Egyptians.  Adopting 
this  reference.,  the  words  may  mean,  "  We  make  our  complaint  to 
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thee  because  thy  people  sin  in  maltreating-  us  thus,  and  it  is  for 
thee  to  see  that  their  sin  is  corrected  : ''  or  they  may  mean,  '•  By 
thus  acting  thy  people  are  contracting  guilt,  which  may  bring 
punishment  on  them  and  thy  kingdom  ;"  or  they  may  mean, 
■•  By  thus  dealing  with  us  thy  people  sin  against  us,''  i.e.  treat  us 
iniquitously.  This  last  way  of  understanding  the  words  brings 
out  a  meaning  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  older  versions,  with- 
out, like  them,  departing  from  the  proper  reference  of  the  terms. 
Some  interpreters  take  "sin"  here  as  a  verb,  and  render,  "And 
thy  people  sin."'* 

20—23.  (20)  they  ..  Pharaoh,  i.e.  the  officers  of  v.  l.J: 
M.  and  A.  i^rob.   waiting  to  hear  the  result  of  the  interview. 

(21)  because  .  .  Pharaoh,  a  most  unjust  crimination,  put  .  . 
us,  a  prov.  express.  =  give  a  plausible  pretext  for  destroying  us. 

(22)  Moses,  ete..  the  leader  of  the  people  carries  their  griefs  to 
head-quarters.  (23)  for  .  .  since,  etc.,  M.  in  the  impetuosity  of 
his  feelings  verges  upon  irreverence. 

The  burden.^  increa-vd. — Note  that — I.  Benefactors  may  expect 
misrepresentation.  Moses  was  censured  ;  Christ  rejected  by  His 
own.  The  enemy  will  slander.  Our  hope  is  in  working  only  for  j 
God.  II.  Sin  asks  to  be  let  alone.  Pharaoh  blamed  ]\Ioses ; 
Ahab  blamed  Elijah  ;  the  Jews  blamed  the  disciples.  III.  Sin 
becomes  more  terrible  with  age.  Pharaoh  grew  more  exacting, 
and  the  people  weaker  :  he  answers  jirayers  with  falsehoods  and 
insults.  Sin  toys  with  youth,  but  scourges  manhood.  IV.  All 
appeal  must  be  made  to  God.  Moses  turned  to  God  ;  he  did  not 
censure  the  elders.  V.  It  is  darkest  just  before  day.  Sin  grows 
worse  till  it  breaks  down.  It  threatens  in  order  to  drown  con- 
science." 

Danger  of  ninrmiiring. — I  have  read  of  Caesar  that,  having  pre- 
pared a  great  feast  for  his  nobles  and  friends,  it  so  fell  out  that 
the  day  appointed  was  so  extremely  foul,  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  the  honour  of  the  meeting  :  whereupon  he  was  so  dis- 
pleased and  enraged,  that  he  commanded  all  them  that  had  bows 
to  shoot  up  their  arrows  at  Jupiter,  their  chief  god,  as  in  defiance 
of  him  for  that  rainy  weather  ;  which  when  they  did.  their 
aiTows  fell  short  of  heaven,  and  fell  upon  their  own  heads,  so 
that  many  of  them  were  very  sorely  wounded.  So  all  our  mur- 
murings,  which  are  as  so  many  arrows  shot  at  God  Himself, 
will  return  upon  our  own  iiates'  hearts  :  they  reach  not  Him,  but 
they  will  hit  us  :  they  hurt  not  Him,  but  they  will  M'ound  us. 
Therefore  it  is  better  to  be  mute  than  to  murmur  :  it  is  dangerous 
to  provoke  a  "  consuming  lire."  * 
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No  intervals  of 
good  liumour,  U'; 
starts  of  bouuty, 
will  atone  for 
tyranny  ami  op- 
press i  o  n." — J. 

Colli,-!-. 

0  Ih:  ^Y.  Alex- 
(dtder. 


they  censure 
Moses  and 
Aaron 

a  Dr.  Fowler. 

"  It  is  harder  to 
avoid  censure 
than  to  pain  ap- 
]ilause ;  for  this 
may  be  done  by 
one  great  or  wise 
action  in  an  age. 
But  to  escape 
censure  a  man 
must  pass  his 
whole  life  with- 
out saying  or 
doing  one  ill  or 
foolish  thing." — 
Hume. 

"  To  arrive  at 
perfection,  a  man 
should  have  very 
sincere  friends, 
or  inveterate 
enemies;  b  e- 
cause  he  would 
be  made  sensible 
of  his  good  or  ill 
conduct  either  by 
the  censures  of 
the  one  or  the 
admonitions  of 
the  others." — 
Diogenfs. 

rv.  22,  23.     F.  D. 
Maurice,    Old 
Test.,  140. 
b  T.  Brooks. 


1—3.  (1)  for  .  .  hand,"  i.e.  compelled  by  the  power  of  God. 
(2)  Lord,' Jehovah.  (3)  by  .  .  Almig-hty,  El-Shaddai.  but 
. .  them,'  i  e.  its  full  meaning  was  not  disclosed. 

The  Divine  name. — Early  English  history  informs  us  that  some 
bloodthirsty  persecutors  were  marching  on  a  band  of  Christians. 
The  Christians,  seeing  them  approaching,  marched  out  towards  ^^CSe.x.Tviu^  16 
them,  and,  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  shouted  "  Hallelujah,  j^yji"  4 .  i^xxii 
hallelujah ! "  (Praise  Jehovah.)    The  name  of  the  Lord  being ,  is. 


God  encou- 

rag-es  Moses 

a  Ex.  iii.  20;  xii. 

21,  33,  39. 

b  Oe  xvii.  1 ;  Jo. 

viii.  68 ;   Eev.  i. 

4. 
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'•  They  that  deny 
a  Go<l  destroy 
man's  nobility  ; 
forcertiiiiily  man 
is  like  the  beasts 
in  his  boily  ;  and 
if  lie  IS  not  like 
(lod  in  his  spirit, 
lie  is  an  if^noblc  ! 
cvca,t\ire."-/lncvn.  ] 

He  repeats 
His  ancient 
covenant 

a  Ge.  XV.  18 ; 
xxvi.  3 ;  XXXV.  12.  | 

b  Ps.  cv.  8^12  , 
cvi.  44,  45  ;  Lu. 
i.  68,  72—75. 

c  Ve.  xxvi.8  ;  I's. 
cx-xxvi.  10  —  12  ; 
Ex.  XV.  12;  De. 
vli.  8. 

d  De.  iv.  20  ;  vii. 
C  ;  xxvi.  18  ;  2  Sa. 
vii.  24  ;  Jer.  xxxi. 
31— 34;IIos.  i.lO. 

e  Nu.  xxiii.  19  ;  1 
Sa.  XV.  29. 

"  It  is  the  natnre 
of  every  artiticer 
to  ten<ier  and 
esteem  his  own 
work ;  and  if 
Go<l  should  not 
love  His  creature 
it  would  reflect 
some  disjiaraf^e- 
raent  ui)on  His 
workman  ship, 
that  He  should 
make  anythinfr 
that  He  eoul<l 
not  own.  God's 
power  never 
produces  what 
His  goodness 
ranuot  embrace, 
(rod,  oftentimes, 
in  the  same  man, 
d  i  s  t  i  n  g  u  i  s  h  es 
between  the  sin-  | 
ner  and  the  crea- 
ture ;  as  a  crea- 
ture He  can  love 
him,  while  as  a 
sinner  He  does  [ 
afflict  Him."—  I 
•Souih.  I 

/  /Jr.  fUnnleij.        ' 

the  Israelites 
do  not 
believe 
Hoses 


a  Ac,  vii,  25, 


presented,  the  raj^'c  of  the  persecutors  abated.  Joseph  u.^  says 
that  the  Great  Alexander,  when  on  his  triumphal  march,  being' 
met  near  Jerusalem  by  the  Jewish  high  priest,  on  whost-  mitre 
was  engraved  the  name  Jehovah.  "  ajiproached  by  himself,  and 
aflorcd  that  name."  and  was  disarmed  of  his  hostile  intent. 
There  was  significance  and  power  in  the  glorious  old  name  as 
written  by  the  Jews.  But  the  name  of  Jesus  is  now  far  more 
mighty  in  the  world  than  was  the  name  of  Jehovah  in  these 
earlier  ages. 

4—8.  (I)  covenant,"  lit.  have  erected,  have  made  to  stand, 
give  .  .  strangers,  i.e.  in  persons  of  descendants.  (5)  re- 
membered,'' wh.  suffering  Israel  may  have  thought  I  had  for- 
gotten. (G)  Lord  .  .  Egyptians,  I  will  do  this  as  surely  as  I 
am  the  unchangeable  Lord,  ■with  .  .  arm,<^  i.e.  by  putting  forth 
I  special  and  vigorous  effort.  (7)  people,"^  nation.  I  .  .  God,  to 
]  gather,  build  up,  protect,  know,  by  incontrovertible  signs. 
I  (8)  land  .  .  Jacob,'  xce  Ge.  xxii.  IG  fE. 

'flw  pl(i(jues  of  JJi/npt. — It  is  impossible,   as  we  read  the  de- 

I  scriptiou  of  the  plagues,  not  to  feel  how  much  of  force  is  added 

j  to  it  by  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  customs  and  character  of 

I  the  country  in  which  they  occurred.     It  is  not  an  ordinary  rive^ 

!  that  is  turned  into  blood  :    it  is  the  sacred,  beneficent,  solitary 

I  Nile,  the  very  life  of  the  State  and  of  the  people,  in  its  streams, 

;  and  canals  and  tanks,  and  vessels  of  wood,  and  vessels  of  stone, 

;  then,  as  now,  used  for  the  filtration  of  the  delicious  water  from 

I  the  sediment  of  the  river-bed.     It  is  not  an  ordinary  nation  that 

i  is  struck  by  the  mass  of  putrefying  vermin  lying  in  heaps  by  the 

''■  houses,  the  villages,  and   the  fields,  or  mutiplying   out  of  the 

!  dust  of  the  desert  sands  on  each  side  of  the  Nile  valley.     It  is 

'  the  cleanliest  of  all  the  ancient  nations,  clothed  in  white  linen — 

!  anticipating,  in  their  fastidious  delicacy  and  ceremonial  purity, 

i  the  habits  of  modern  and  Northern  Europe.      It  is  not  the  ordi- 

!  nary  cattle  that  died  in  the  field,  or  ordinary  fish  that  died  in  the 

,  river,  or   ordinary  reptiles  that  were   overcome   bj''  the   rod   of 

]  Aaron.     It  is  the  sacred  goat  of  Mendes.  the  ram  of  Ammon,  the 

!  calf  of  Heliopolis.  the  bull  Apis,  the  crocodile  of  Ombos.  the  carp 

j  of  Latopolis.     It  is  not  an  ordinary  land,  of  which  the  flax  and 

the  barley,  and  ever^-^  green  thing  in  the  trees,  and  every  herb  of 

the  field,  are  smitten  by  the   two  great  calamities  of  storm  and 

locust.     It  is  the  garden  of  the  ancient  Eastern  world,  the  long 

line  of  green  meadow  and  corn-field,  and  the  groves  of  palm, 

and   sycamore,  and  fig-tree,   from   the  cataracts   to  the   Delta, 

doubly  refreshing  from  the    desert  which   it   intersects,  doubly 

marvellous  from  the  river  whence  it  springs.     If  these  things 

were  calamities  anywhere,  they  were  truly  ''  signs  and  wonders  " 

— speaking  signs  and  oracular  wonders — in  such  a  land  as  '•  the 

land  of  Ham.'     In  whatever  way  we  unite  the  Hebrew  and  the 

Egyptian  accounts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exodus  was  a 

crisis  in  Egyjjtian  as  well  as  in  Hebrew  history — "  a  nail  struck 

into  the  coffin  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy. ''■/' 

9 — 13.  (9)  anguish,  shortness  :  their  hope  could  not  reach 
so  far:  they  had  become  dejected  and  discouraged.  (10.  11) 
spake,  etc..  this  the  second  appeal  to  Pharaoh.  (12)  children 
.  .  pie,"  my  own  countrymen  do  not  believe,  how  .  .  me,  who 
am  a  foreigner,  one  of  a  nation  of  slaves,    ■who  .  .  lips  P  of 
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6  C,  Simeon,  Af. A. 
"  Sorrow  is  a 
kind  of  rust  of 
the  soul,  which 
every  new  idea 
contributes  in  its 
passage  to  scour 
away.  It  is  the 
putrefaction  of 
stagnant  life,  and 
is  remedied  by 
exercise  and  mo- 
tion."— Johnson. 

"  Son-ow  breaks 
seasons  and  re- 
posing hours, 
makes  the  night 
morning,  and  the 
noontide  night." 
— Shakespeare, 
c  W.  S.  Landnj; 


Cap.  vi.  14—27.  ]  EXODUS. 

slow  utterance,  of  feeble  speech.  (13)  spake,  dc,  ref.  to  vv. ' 
10,  11.  ' 

The  despondency  of  Tsmcl  (v.  9). — Let  us  consider — I.  The 
conduct  of  the  Israelites  on  this  occasion.  The  testimony  of 
Moses  was,  it  every  respect,  worthy  of  credit,  nor  could  any- 
thing be  conceived  more  suited  to  their  necessities.  Yet  would 
not  the  people  receive,  or  even  "hearken  to "  his  words.  II. 
The  instruction  to  be  derived  from  it.  We  may  notice  from 
hence — 1.  The  weakness  of  the  human  mind:  2.  The  proper 
office  of  faith  ;  3.  The  excellency  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.* 

C'aii.ws  of  sorroiv. — We  fancy  that  all  our  afflictions  are  sent  us 
directly  from  above  ;  sometimes  we  think  it  in  piety  and  contri- 
tion, but  oftener  in  moroseness  and  discontent.  It  would  be 
well,  however,  if  we  attempted  to  trace  the  causes  of  them  ;  we 
should  probably  find  their  origin  in  some  region  of  the  heart 
which  we  never  had  well  explored,  or  in  which  we  had  secretly 
deposited  our  worst  indulgences.  The  clouds  that  intercept 
the  heavens  from  us  come  not  from  the  heavens,  but  from  the 
earth. "^  ' 

14—20.  (14)  heads,  governors,  chiefs,  elders.  of  ..' the  houses  of 
houses,"  i.e.  the  houses  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  sons,  ^'''^-^ -'t'e :  ^°^o|^^ 
Ge.  xlvi.  9.  (15)  the  .  .  Simeon,  etc.,  .tee  Ge.  xlvi.  10.  (16)  of  [  a -The  genealogy 
.  .  Levi,  «'e  Ge.  xlvi.  11.  (17)  "Libni^  (white).  Shinii'^(;r-  of  Moses  and 
nojvncd),  or  Shimei.  (18)  Amram''  (red),  father  of  Moses, '  ^^''^^"^Jo'^^}™'^^ 
Aaron,  and  Miriam.  Ighar  (oil).  Hebron  («//'«« ct'). :  nfen'tion^  of  The 
Uzziel  (miyht  of  God).  (I'J)  Mahali  (.sickly),  also  Ma.  eminent  bro- 
Mushi  (felt  out  by  Jehovah).  (20)  Jochebed'  (whose  r/Zory  * '» e r  s. . . .  The 
is  Jehovah),  his  .  .  wife,  at  this  time  not  within  the  prohibited  '  fy^'^c  o ?i^c  e  rTs 
degrees  of  sanguinity.  [  Aaron,    as    the 

The  study  (f  history. — To  study  history  is  to  study  literature.  !  elder  brother; 
The  biography  of  a  nation  embraces  all  its  works.  No  trifle  is  to  J  ^"^I^  j''®  ^j°^^-"b 
be  neglected.  A  mouldering  medal  is  a  letter  of  twenty  cen-  j  priesthood."- !l/- 
turies.  Antiquities,  which  have  been  beautifully  called  history  ;  .ford-,  see  also  Spk. 
defaced,  compose  its  fullest  commentary.  In  these  wrecks  of  Comm..Bush,etc. 
many  storms,  which  time  washes  to  the  shore,  the  scholar  looks  i  ^  ^u  "iii^  18  •  l 
patiently  for  treasures.  The  painting  round  a  vase,  the  scribble  '  Ch".  xxiii.  7,  l6. 
on  a  wall,  the  wrath  of  a  demagogue,  the  drollery  of  a  farce,  the  ;  rfNu.iii.  I9;xxvi. 
point  of  an  epigram — each  possesses  its  own  interest  and  value.  •  ^^z^Vx^n  ^2'  13" 
A  fossil  court  of  law  is  dug  out  of  an  orator  :  and  the  Pompeii  of  ;  x'xiv.  20.  '  ' 
<^ireece  is  discovered  in  the  Comedies  of  AristoiAanes.-''  j  e  Ex.  ii.  1—10. 

if  WUlmott. 

21—27.    (21)   Korah"  (ice,   hail,   or   baldness),   also  Core.*  i  „  n^  ^^^  ^^^; 
Nepheg  (sj>roi/t).     Zithri,   incorrectly  printed  for  Zichri  (re- 1  9— 11',  xxvii.'i 
membered,   renon-ned).     (22)  Mishael  (who   is  tvhat    God  w  .^).  '  j  ju.  ii. 
Elzaphan    (whom    God  protects).    aI.«o    Elizaphan."^      Zithri 
(protection  of  Jehovah:).     (23)  Elisheba  ( 6'w/  her  oath).     Am- 
minadab   (hindred   of  the  prince).     Naashon"*   (enchanter). 
Nadab«  (spontaneous,  liberal).     Abihu-'' (to  whom  He,  i.e.  God, 
ii^  father).    Eleazar*"  (whom  God  help.<t).     Ith.a.raax'' (pahn- 
coasf).     (24)  Assir  (captive).     Elkanah  (whom   God  created). 
Abiasaph   (father   of  yatheriny).  or   Ebiasaph.      (2.5)   Putiel 
(devoted    to    God).      Ph'inehas'    (mouth    of   brass).      (2C,,    27) 
these  .  .  said,  v.  14.     armies,*  not  a  confused  multitude  but  {  ^"-  V'-  I'  f;^ 
organised  host.  \^\kl'  '"  = 

Aational  characten.stics. — A  nation  cannot  be  affected  by  any  \^  ^x  xxviii   i- 
vice  or  weakness  without  expressing  it.  legibly  and  for  ever,  ;  nu.  Ui.  33,^sa-'.  28,' 


c  Nu.  iii.  30. 

,  rf  Nu.  i.  7,  ii.  3, 
;  vii.  12,  17,  X.  14; 
j  Ru.  iv.  20 ;  Lu. 
'  iii.  32. 

e  Xu.  iii.  2,  4, 
xxvi.  60,  61;  1 
Ch.  xxiv.  1,  2. 
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[Cap.  vll.  1-7. 


II.C.  1 11' I. 

xxvi.  1,  xxvii.  18 
—23;  Josh.  xiv. 
1,  xvii.  4,  xxi.  1, 
xxiv.  33. 

h  Nil.  x.\vi.  60 ; 
K.v.  xxviii.  1, 
xxxviii.  21. 
I  N'n.  XXV.  6—10, 
xxxi.  6;  I's.  cvi. 
30 ;  Josh.  xxii. 
13,  34  ;  .full.  XX. 
28.  Triulitionnry 
tomb  of  l\  shown 
at  .-I  iiertiili,  4  uis. 
fr.  Nablous. 
k  Nil.  xxxiii.  1,2; 
Ps.  Ixxvii.  20 ; 
E.x.  xiii.  18. 

"  Nationality  is 
the  aggrepateil 
individuahty  of 
1  he  greatest  men 
of  the  nation." — 
Kossulh. 

"  Man     is     phy- 
sically as  well  as 
metaphysicnllj-  a 
thing   of    shreds 
and  patches,  bor- 
roweil  uneiiiially 
from    good    and 
bad       ancestors, 
and       a      misfit 
from   the  start." 
—  ICmersoii. 
I  Rnxkin. 
Moses'  cotn- 
mission  and 
hesitation 

a  Jer.  xxiii.  28 ; 
JJri.  xxviii.  20;  1 
?a.  iii.  18. 
"  Wlienever  I 
contemplate 
man  in  tlie  ac- 
tual world  or  the 
ideal,  I  am  lost 
amidst  the  iiiti- 
nite  multifor- 
mity of  his  life, 
but  always  end 
in  wonder  at  the 
essential  unity  of 
his  nature."-//. 
Giles, 
b  Spencer. 


o-ge  of  Moses 
and.  Aaron 

((  i,x.  iv.  IC ;  Lii. 


either  in  b.id  art  or  by  want  of  art ;  and  there  i.s  no  national 
virtue,  small  or  great,  which  is  not  manifestly  expres.sed  in  all 
the  art  which  circinnstances  enable  the  people  posseeHing  that 
virtue  to  produce.  Take,  for  instance,  jour  great  English  virtue 
of  enduring  and  patient  courage.  You  have  at  present  in 
England  only  one  art  of  any  consequence — that  is  iron-working. 
You  know  tlioronghly  well  how  to  ca,st  and  hammer  iron.  Now. 
do  3'ou  think  in  those  nias.'^cs  of  lava  which  3011  build  volcanic 
cones  to  melt,  and  which  you  forge  at  the  mouths  of  the  Infernos 
you  have  created — flo  j'ou  think  on  those  iron  i>lates  your  courage 
and  endurance  are  not  written  for  ever,  not  merely  with  an  iron 
pen,  but  on  iron  parchment.'  And  take  a-.-'O  your  great  English 
vice — Enropcau  vice — vice  of  all  the  world — vice  of  all  other 
worlds  that  roll  or  shine  in  heaven,  bearing  with  them  yet  the 
atmosphere  of  hell — the  vice  of  jealously,  which  brings  competi- 
tion into  your  commerce,  treachery  into  your  councils,  and  dis- 
honour into  your  wars — that  vice  which  has  rendered  for  you 
and  for  your  next  neighbouring  nation  the  daily  occupations  of 
existence  no  longer  possible,  but  with  the  mail  upon  your  breasts 
and  the  sword  loose  in  its  sheath  :  so  that,  at  least,  you  have 
realised  for  all  the  multitudes  of  the  two  great  peoples  who  lead 
the  so-called  civilisation  of  the  earth — you  have  realised  for 
them  all,  I  say,  in  person  and  in  policy,  what  was  once  true  only 
of  th.o  rough  border  riders  of  your  Cheviot  hills — 
'■  They  carved  at  the  meal 

With  gloves  of  steel, 

And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barr'd." 
Do  you  think   that  this  national   shame   and  da.stardliness   of 
heart   are   not  WTitten  as  legibly  on   every  rivet  of   your  iron 
armour  as  the  strength  of  the  right  hands  that  forged  it .' ' 

28—30.  and  .  .  pass,  rfc,  these  vv.  a  rep.  of  vv.  10 — 12,  the 
intervening  genealogy  being  parenthetical.  all  .  .  thee,"  no 
more,  no  less. 

F.ramp1r.t  of  humility. — The  wisest  of  all  the  philcophers 
made  this  profession  :  '•  This  I  know,  that  I  know  nothing.' 
Origcn,  the  most  learned  of  all  the  Greek  fathers,  made  this  con- 
fession :  "  I  am  not  ignorant  of  my  own  ignorance. "'  And  the 
most  judicious  of  all  tlie  Latin  fathers  was  the  humblest  ;  for,  in 
his  heat  of  contention  with  Jerome,  he  acknowledged  him  his 
better.  Though  the  dignity  of  a  bi.'ihop  exceed  that  of  a  priest, 
yet  Priest  Jerome  is  greater  than  Bishop  Augustine.  Theodo- 
sius  was  the  noblest  of  all  the  Eoman  emperors.  His  motto  was, 
"  Malo  membrum  esse  ecclesias  C[uam  caput  imperii."  It  wa.s 
greater  honour  to  him  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  than  the 
head  of  the  Empire.  And  Paul,  though  nothing  inferior  to  the 
chief  of  the  Apostles,  yet  was  least  in  his  own  eyes.* 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTH. 

1—7.   (1)  made,  appointed,      thee  .  .  Pharaoh,  doing  the 
works  of  a  god.     prophet,"  inter^ireter.  spokesman.     (2)  all  .  . 

^ thee,  withholding  nothing.     (;5)  harden,  as  the  result  of  pro- 

sxlis';' Jer.'i.la  1  tracted  obstinacy,    wonders,  persuasive  signs.     (4)  shall,  will, 
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predictive,  that,  etc..  lit.  and  I  will  give  my  hand.  (5) 
know  .  .  liOrd,*  by  indubitable  sig-ns.  (6)  did  .  .  they,  the 
obedience  of  faith.  (7)  and  Moses,  etc.,''  their  venerable 
appearance  would  inspire  confidence  in  their  wi.sdom. 

God  hardnioKj  Pharno/ts  heart  (v.  3). — We  shall  endeavour 
to — I.  Explain  the  conduct  of  God,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  text. — 
1.  He  left  Pharaoh  to  the  influence  of  his  own  corruptions  :  2. 
He  suffered  such  events  to  occur  as  should  give  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  those  corruptions  ;  3.  He  gave  Satan  pei-mission  to 
exert  his  influence  over  him.  II.  Vindicate  it.  It  was — 1. 
Righteous,  as  it  respected  the  individual  himself  ;  2.  Merciful,  as 
it  respected  the  universe  at  large.  It  has  shown  us — (1)  The  ex- 
treme depravity  of  the  human  heart.  (2)  Our  need  of  Divine 
grace.  (3)  The  danger  of  fighting  against  God.  (4)  The  obli- 
gations we  lie  under  to  God,  for  the  long -suffering  He  has  akeady 
exercised  towards  us.** 

IIardiies.<t  of  heart. — Lightfoot  says:  "I  have  heard  it  more 
than  once  and  again,  from  the  sheriffs  who  took  all  the  gun- 
powder plotters,  and  brought  them  up  to  Loudon,  that  ev5ry 
night  when  they  came  to  their  lodging  by  the  way,  they  had 
their  music  and  dancing  a  good  i^arfc  of  the  night.  One  would 
think  it  strange  that  men  in  their  case  should  be  so  merry." 
More  marvellous  still  is  it  that  those  between  whom  and  death 
there  is  but  a  step,  should  sport  away  their  time  as  if  they  should 
live  on  for  ages.  Though  the  place  of  torment  is  within  a  short 
march  of  all  unregenerate  men,  yet  see  how  they  make  mirth, 
grinning  and  jesting  between  the  jaws  of  hell !« 

8 — 13,  (S,  9)  when  .  .  you,  they  are  forewarned  of  Pharaoh's 
demand,  and  instructed  Avhat  to  do.  thou  .  .  Aaron,  Moses  as 
a  God  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh  was  to  issue  commands. 
serpent,  not  vahafih  but  tannin.,  i.e.  large  serpent  or  di'agon, 
perh.  crocodile.  (10)  they  .  .  commanded,  Pharaoh  having 
demanded  a  sign.  (11)  sorcerers,  wizards,  jugglers  ;  he  prob. 
regarded  M.  and  A.  as  mere  jugglers,  and  confronted  them  with 
the  skilful  wizards  of  his  court,  now  .  .  enchantments,  still 
a  common  trick  in  the  E.«  (12)  for  .  .  rod,  serpents  numbed, 
appearing  like  rods,  and  .  .  serpents,*  i.e.  the  serpents  resumed 
their  usual  appearance  and  motions,  but  .  .  rods,  his  only  re- 
maining. (13)  and  .  .  heart,  or,  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened  : 
he  was  doubtless  confounded,  though  not  convinced. 

The  tn-o  kingdoms  (vv.  10 — 13). — I.  The  monarchs  :  God  and 
Satan.  II.  Their  agents  :  angels  and  davils.  III.  Their  cha- 
racters :  righteousness  and  sinfulness.  IV.  Their  fruit  :  happi- 
ness and  misery.  V.  Their  work  :  blessing  and  cursing.  Choose 
ye  between  them.  The  double  ftystem  of  n-onders  and  miracles. — 
I.  At  the  exodus,  Moses  and  the  magicians.  II.  In  the  time  of 
the  prophets,  David  and  Saul.  III.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the 
apostles,  and  those  possessed  with  demons.  IV.  In  later  times 
the  Church  and  the  man  of  sin." 

A  good  heart. — -There  was  a  great  master  among  the  Jews,  who 
bid  his  scholars  consider  and  tell  him  what  was  the  best  way 
wherein  a  man  should  always  keep.  One  came  and  said  that 
there  was  nothing  better  than  a  good  eijc,  which  is,  in  their  lan- 
guage, a  liberal  and  contented  disposition.  Another  said,  a  ijood 
co7npanio)i  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world.  A  third  said,  a  good 
neighbour  was  the  best  thing  he  could  desire  ;  jind  a  fourth  pre- 


c  Ac.  vii.  23,  30 ; 
De.  .\xix.  5  ;  x.xxi. 
2 ;  xxxiii.  7. 

cl  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 

"  The  human 
heart  is  like  a 
millstone  in  a 
mill ;  when  you 
put  wheat  under 
it  it  turus,  and 
fr  r  i  n  d  s,  and 
bruises  the 
wheat  into  flour; 
if  you  put  no 
wheat  in,  it  still 
grinds  on  ;  but, 
then,  it  is  itself 

j  it  grinds,  and 
slowly     wears 

I  away." — Luther. 

I  '■  The  wrinkles  dk 
j  the    heart    are 

more  indelible 
I  than  those  of  the 

b  r  o  w. "  —  Mde. 

Deluzy. 

e  Spurcjeon. 


Aaron's  rod 
becomes  a 
serpent 

((  "  It  is  a  com- 
mon trick  to 
handle  veno- 
mous serisents, 
and  b  e  u  u  m  b 
them,  so  that 
they  are  motion- 
less and  stiff  as 
rods."  •-■  Spk. 
Comm. 

b  Ge.  xli.  8 ;  De. 
ii.  2  ;  2  Ti.  iii.  8. 

c  l>r.  Fowler. 

"Tlie  heart  of  a 
man  is  a  short 
word,  —  a  small 
substance,  scarce 
enough  to  give  a 
Idte  a  meal ;  yet 
great  incapacity, 
yea,  so  imlefinite 
in  desire  that  the 
round  globe  of 
the  world  cannot 
fill  the  three 
corners  of  it. 
When  it  desires 
more,  and  cries, 
'Give,  giver  I 
will  set  it  over 
to  the  infinite 
good,  where  the 
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more  it  Imtli,  it 
may  ilpsire  iiioro, 
nnd  see  more  to 
bc'losired." — lip. 
IhiU. 

"If    wrong    our 
iiearts,  our  heads 
nre     rip  lit    in 
vain." — Young. 
d  lip.  Pal  rick. 

the  ten 
plagues 

the  first 
plague 

the  Nile 
changed 
into  blood 

(1  Kx.  V.  2. 

h  Rev.  xvi.  4,  C. 
Wonderful  fer- 
tility of  this 
idolatrous  land 
is  iUus.  by  the 
fact  that  though 
Egypt  contains 
115",200  sq.  peog. 
miles,  onlj'  9,582 
watered  by  Nile ; 
and  of  tliese  only 
6,626  under  cul- 
tivation. 

c  Richardson. 


(I  Ps.  btxviii.  44  ; 
cv.  29  ;  Jo.  ii.  7, 9. 

h  G.  Well/ or d, 
M.A. 

"  The  water  of 
the  Kile  was 
•sent,  as  a  pre- 
sent fit  for  roy- 
alty to  receive, 
to  distant  kings 
and  queens.  In 
the  present  day, 
the  Arabs  will 
even  excite 
thirst  by  eating 
salt,  in  order  to 
gratify  the  m- 
selves  with  it. 
On  journeys  and 
pilgrimages  no- 
thing is  spoken 
of  \\ith  so  much 
cnthusia.sm  as 
the  Jehgtit  of 
again  drinkmg 
of  the  great 
river  on  tlieir 
return.  They.Tre 
ftccuBtomed      to 


forrcd  a  man  that  could  foresee  thing's  to  come  ;  that  is.  a  wise 
pci'Kon.  But,  at  last,  came  in  one  Eleazar,  and  he  said,  a  finod 
heart  was  better  than  them  all.  True,  said  the  master,  thou  ha.st 
com])rohended  in  two  words  all  that  the  rest  have  .said.  For  he 
that  hath  a  good  heart,  will  be  both  contented,  and  a  good  com- 
panion, and  a  gooti  neighbour,  and  easily  see  what  is  fit  to  be 
done  by  him.  Let  every  man  then  seriously  labour  to  find  in 
himself  a  sincerity  and  uprightness  of  heart  at  all  times,  and  that 
will  save  him  abundance  of  other  labour.'' 

14—18.  f  1  1)  hardened,  Heb.  liihcd.  is  heavy.  (1.5)  he., 
water,  prob.  to  pay  religious  adoration  to  the  Nile.  (HJ)  Lord 
.  .  thee,"  proved  as  well  as  said.  (17)  in  .  .  Lord,  dispensing 
with  entreaties,  M.  now  uses  threats,  they  .  .  blood,*  the  sacred 
river  deemed  a  god.  (18)  fish  .  .  die,  destruction  of  an  important 
article  of  diet,  and  .  .  stink,  putrescent,  lothe  .  .  river,  lit. 
shall  be  wearied  to  drink,  etc.,  i.e.  wearied  by  efforts  to  purify  the 
water. 

The  n-nicr  of  the  Nile. — The  water  is  fresh,  without  any  brackish 
intermixture  :  but  the  overflowing  stream  being  then  at  its  height, 
was  deeply  impregnated  with  mud  ;  that,  however,  did  not  deter 
the  thirsty  mariners  from  drinking  of  it  profusely.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  eagerness  with  which  they  let  down  and  pulled  up  the 
pitcher,  and  drank  of  its  contents,  whi.stling  and  smacking  their 
fingers,  and  calling  out  "  Tayeep  !  tayeep .'  "  Good  !  good  !  as  if 
bidding  defiance  to  the  whole  world  to  pi'oduce  such  another 
draught.  Most  of  the  party,  induced  by  their  example,  tasted 
also  of  their  far-famed  w-aters,  and  pronounced  them  of  the  finest 
relish,  notwithstanding  the  pollution  of  clay  and  mud  with  which 
they  were  contaminated  :  a  decision  which  we  never  had  occa- 
sion to  revoke.  The  water  in  Albania  is  good,  but  the  water  of 
the  Nile  is  the  finest  in  the  world." 

19—21.  (ID)  stretch  .  .  waters,  etc.,  M-ave  it  towards  the 
waters  of  Egypt,  streams,  tributaries  of  Nile,  rivers,  canals, 
ponds,  cisterns,  tanks,  pools,  reservoirs,  vessels  .  .  stone, 
filtering  apparatus,  etc.  (20)  and  .  .  blood,"  waters  previou-sly 
stained  with  the  blood  of  Hebrew  innocents.  (21)  fish  .  .  died, 
nee  V.  18. 

The  plague  of  blood. — The  circumstances  to  be  noticed  in  the 
first  plague  inflicted  on  Egypt  are  the  following  :— T.  This  was 
not  the  first  notice  given  to  Pharaoh  of  the  will  of  God,  that  His 
people  should  be  free  from  their  captivity  in  Egypt.  He  had 
received  a  warning,  and  that  warning  had  been  enforced  by  a 
miracle,  before  any  judgment  was  inflicted  on  him.  II.  This  first 
plague  was  inflicted  on  the  "  waters  that  were  in  the  river'' — in 
the  river  Nile.  III.  It  was  performed  '-in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh, 
and  the  eight  of  his  servants."  The  negotiation  between  the 
servants  of  God  and  Pharaoh  was  a  public  affair.  IV.  It  was 
imitated  by  the  magicians.  God  had  His  design  in  this  ;  He 
intended  to  try  the  king  s  disposition.  Y.  Its  effect  was  to  harden 
Pharaoh's  heart.  There  was  on  his  part — 1.  A  great  want  of 
serious  consideration  ;  2.  A  wilful  avoiding  of  the  truth  ;  3. 
Companionship  with  wickedness.  Improvement  : — (1)  Contem- 
plate the  power  of  God.  (2;  Remember  the  mutability  of  all 
earthly  things.  (H)  Beware  ol  inattention  and  hardness  of  heart 
under  God's  reproofs.* 
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The  Xile  fumed  info  hlood.  —  This  miracle  bore  a  certain 
resemblance  to  natural  phenomena,  and  therefore  was  one  which 
Pharaoh  might  see  with  amazement  and  dismay,  yet  without 
complete  conviction.  It  is  well  known  that  before  the  rise  the 
water  of  the  Nile  is  green,  and  unfit  to  drink.  About  the  end  of 
June  it  becomes  yellow,  and  gradually  reddish,  like  ochre.  This 
effect  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the  red  earth  brought 
down  from  Sennaar.  but  Ehrenberg  proves  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  microscopic  cryptogams  and  bifitsoria.  Late  travellers 
say  that  at  such  seasons  the  broad  turbid  tide  has  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  river  of  blood.  The  supernatural  character  of 
the  visitation  was  attested  by  the  connection  of  the  change  with 
the  words  and  acts  of  Moses,  and  by  its  effects.  It  killed  the 
fishes,  and  made  the  water  unfit  for  use.« 

22 — 25.  (22)  magicians  .  .  enchantments,  but  the  effect 
not  described  :  perh.  the  miracle  was  imitated  on  a  small  scale. 
(23)  neither  .  .  also,  to  consider  and  learn.  (2-1)  digged  .  . 
drink,  .sv'p  '•  lofhe,''  v.  18.  (25)  seven  ..  river,  time  enough 
for  all  Egyjit  to  suffer  intensely  for  lack  of  water. 

Insensihilitij  (v.  22). — Subjects  to  which  it  is  of  supi'eme  im- 
portance that  our  affections  should  be  directed,  and  concerning 
which  no  charge  of  insensibility  should  be  against  us. — I.  That 
great  alteration  of  the  soul,  without  which  it  plainly  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  right  and  safe  towards  God,  and  in  its  own  highest 
interests.  II.  The  right  and  effectual  manner  of  apprehending 
and  feeling  with  respect  to  the  work  of  our  Redeemer  :  a  full 
sense  that  without  Him  all  is  lost,  and  a  cordial  committing  of 
the  soul  to  Him.  III.  The  being  placed  in  a  right  state  of  mind 
towards  our  fellow-creatures.  IV.  The  being  habitually  in  such 
a  state  that  it  shall  be  of  no  essential  importance  when  the  end  of 
life  may  come." 

Xofes  on  fhe  Jirst  plague. — (1)  The  Nile  the  onlij  liver  in  Egypt ; 
and  excepting  what  water  could  be  obtained  by  digging,  the 
only  source  from  which  water  could  be  obtained  ;  (2)  The  Nile 
held  sacred,  as  also  the  fish  and  crocodiles  found  in  it.  Thus 
what  was  idolised  was  smitten.  Show  how  this  may  be  the  case 
with  people  now,  even  with  children.  (3)  Pharaoh  had  stained 
the  waters  of  the  Xile  with  the  blood  of  the  childi-en  of  Israel. 
Now  the  river  should  be  a  reproof  to  him. — Here  see  a  retributive 
justice.  So  God  sjieaks  to  us — "  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you 
out."  (4)  The  removal  of  the  plague  after  seven  days.  Hence 
see  the  forbearance  of  God,  and  the  duty  of  man  to  submit. 


CHAPTER    TEE    EIGHTH. 

1—7.  (1)  go,  efc.  God  speaks  bef.  He  strikes.  (2)  smite  .  . 
borders,  =  the  entire  land,  frogs,  two  species  in  Egypt,  the 
rami  nilotiea  and  the  rana  mosaiea  :  this  latter  now  called  do/da." 
(3)  river  .  .  abundantly,  lit.  shall  swarm  with  frogs,  bed- 
chamber, recesses  on  the  ground-floor,  ovens,  earthen  pots 
sunk  in  the  ground.  (4)  frogs  .  .  servants,  the  Egyptians 
were  a  scrupulously  clean  people.  (5.  G)  frogs,  a  harmless 
animal  multiplied  becomes  an  intolerable  nuisance.  (7)  magi- 
cians, efc.,  they  seem  to  have  had  power  to  increase  the  plague, 


B.C.Ci'r.  1491. 

say  that  if  JIu- 
honiet  liad  once 
tasted  tile 
stream,  he 
W  o  u I d  have 
asked  an  immor- 
tality on  eartli, 
that  he  miglit 
enjoy  it  for 
ever." — Topics. 

c  Spk.  Com. 


a  J.  Foster. 

"  Ou  some  hearts, 
'  God's  warnings 
make  no  more 
lasting  impres- 
sion tlian  tlie 
paddle  -  \v  li  e  e  1  s 
on  tlie  water — 
creating  a  vio- 
lent agitation  for 
a  few  minutes, 
leaving  a  whit- 
ened  track  for  a 
brief  space  long- 
er, wliich  melt- 
ing away  from 
view,  all  becomes 
as  it  had  been 
before.' " 

'•Obstinacy  is 
ever  most  posi- 
tive when  it  is 
most  in  the 
wrong.'  — Metl. 
Nicker. 

"  Pride  is  a  vice 
not  only  dread- 
fully mischie- 
vous in  human 
s/jciety,  but  per- 
haps of  all  others 
the  most  insuper- 
able bar  to  real 
inward  improve- 
ment."—  Mrs.  E. 
Curler. 


the  second 
plag-ue 

frogrs  are 

sent 

a  "This  corresp. 
to  the  Heh.  wd. 
used  in  this  and 
no  other  pas- 
sage, except  in 
the  Psalms  takeu 
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(or  it  ;  it  is  not  a 
piMi.  (lesigu.,  but 
restricted  to  the 
?lipcips,  anil  prob. 
of  Egyptian 
origin ;  thry  are 
small,  do  not 
leap  nmeh,  are 
niuch  like  toads, 
anil  till  tlie  whole 
country  with 
their  croakings. 
They  are  gen. 
consumed  by  tlie 
ibis,  which  thus 
preserves  the 
I  a  n  d  fr.  the 
stench  desc.  r. 
U."—Spk.  Com. 
b  M.  11,'iirij. 
c  Spk.  Comiii. 

a  Ex.  ix.  28;  i. 
17  ;  1  Ki.  xiii.  6; 
Ac.  viii.  21. 

b  Is.  xlTi.  9 ;  Ps. 
Ixxxvi.  8  ;  Jer.  x. 
6,  7;  Do.  xxxiii. 
26  ;  xxii.  31  ;  2 
Sa.  vii.22  ;  1  Ch. 
xvii.  20. 

c  Ma.  V.  44  ;  1  Sa. 
xii.  23. 


e  Is.    xxvi.    10 
Ec.  viii.  11. 

/J.  T/iornlon. 

I 
"Obstinacy  is  \ 
certainly  a  great  i 
vice  ;  and  in  the  1 
changeful     state  I 
of     political     af- 
fairs,   it    is    fre- 
q  u  e  n  1 1  y      the  | 
cause     of     great  i 
ml  sell  ief.      It  i 
happens,       how- 
ever, very  unfor- 
tunately,    that 
almost  the  whole 
lino  of  the  groat 
and      masculine 
virtues-con- 
stancy,   gravity, 
magn  an  i  niity, 
fortitude.fidolity, 
and     firmness  — 
are  closely  allied 
to  this  disagree- 
able   quahty,    of 
which   you  have 
so  just  an  abhor- 
rence ;    and     in 
their    excess    all 
these    virtues 
very    easily   fall 
jntoit,' — burke. 


but  not  to  remove  it  :  jirob.  CtO(1  permitted  the  increase  but  not 
the  abatement  of  the  annoyance. 

T/ir  plrif/iir  of  fi'ogx. — (iofl  ])la{!fUes  Eg-ypt  with  these  cor- 
temjitible  instruments — I.  To  magnify  Hi.s  own  power.  He  ha.>< 
the  whole  creation  under  command  ;  Ife  is  the  Lord  of  small 
thinfrs  as  well  a.s  of  f^reat.  II.  'J'o  humble  Pharaoh's  pride,  ami 
chastise  his  insolence.  What  a  mortilication  it  must  have  been 
to  this  haughty  monarch,  to  see  himself  brought  to  his  knees, 
and  forced  to  submit  to  such  despicable  means.* 

Till'  miujicians  and  ilir  frng-t. — Pharaoh's  first  symptom  of 
yielding-  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  magicians  were  only  able 
to  increase  the  plague,  and  not  to  remove  it.  A  late  com- 
mentator, Hirsch,  gives  the  following  exidanation,  which  is 
ingenious,  and  not  imjirobable.  Ho  assumes  that  the  words, 
"  the  magicians  did  so,"  mean  that  they  imitated  the  action  of 
Aaron,  stretching  out  their  rods,  but  using  magic  formula)  with 
the  intention  of  driving  away  the  frogs,  the  result  being  not  only 
a  frustration  of  their  object,  but  an  increase  of  the  plague.*^ 

8 — 15.  (S)  intreat,  etc.."  first  signs  of  relenting.  He  .  .  me, 
why  could  not  his  enchanters  remove  them  ?  (9)  glory  .  .  me,* 
in  appointing  me  the  time  when  I  shall  intreat  for  thee.  (10) 
to-morrow,  by  fixing  the  time  he  would  be  able  to  connect  M. 
with  the  event.  (11)  they  .  .  only,  as  great  a  miracle  to  restrain 
their  movements  as  to  multiply  their  number.  (12)  because  .  . 
frogs/  lit.  upon  the  word  of  the  frogs,  i.e.  on  the  subject  of  the 
frogs,  which  .  .  Pharaoh,  i.e.  wh.  he  had  appointed  to  Pharaoh. 
(13)  villages,''  courts,  i.e.  courtyards  of  houses  and  walled 
enclosures.  (14)  heaps,  sugg.  of  immense  number,  stank, 
the  smell  should  keep  Pharaoh  in  mind  respecting  his  promise. 
(15)  respite,  breathing-space,  he  .  .  them,'  he  could  imagine 
nothing  worse  than  had  been  already  endured. 

The  hardening  nature  of  fiin  (.V.  \'>). — I.  When  God  issues  cufc 
His  terrible  threatenings  against  sinners.  He  is  wont  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  His  sentence,  and  give  them  an  interval  for 
repentance.  II.  It  proves  a  state  of  most  dreadful  dejiravity 
when  men  take  occasion,  from  the  very  compassion  and  mercies 
of  God.  to  harden  themselves  in  sin.  III.  God  perfectly  knows 
all  the  deeds  of  wicked  men  before  they  are  done,  and  all  their 
designs  before  they  are  conceived.  IV.  The  signs  by  which  it 
may  be  known  that  any  man  is  given  up  to  hardness  of  heart. 
The  heart  is  desperately  hardened  when — 1.  Men  sin  knowingly 
and  deliberately ;  2.  Thoy  hate  and  shun  those  who  faithfully 
warn  and  reprove  them,  and  affectionately  labour  to  reclaim 
them  ;  '^.  The  opportunities  given  for  repentance  are  perverted 
to  the  purpose  of  abiding  sin  to  sin/ 

The  frog  .lea.wn — America. — The  frog  sea.son  is  now  at  its 
height.  Thousands  of  frogs  bom  in  the  spring  swarm  the 
marshy  ground.  The  dealers  sell  easily  1.200  per  day.  and  the 
consumption  of  four  hotels  which  have  the  delicacy  in  their  bills 
of  fare  will  probably  add  iM)  to  that  amount.  Several  smaller 
grocery  stores  sell  daily  from  2.")  to  .")()  pairs,  so  that  not  less  than 
2.0U0  are  eaten  in  Buffalo  every  day.  Already  over  ] 00.000  have 
been  sold,  and  the  remaining  two  months  of  the  seasoii  will 
increase  that  amount  to  nearly  HOO.OOO.  The  best  time  to  catch 
these  croakers  is  early  in  the  morning,  or  about  noon.  Persons 
going  "  frogglng  "  prepare  themselves  with  a  stout  stick  three 
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feet  long-,  crooked  at  the  lower  end,  a  basket,  a  jack  knife,  and  a 
piece  of  strong  cord.  When  arrived  upon  the  ground,  a  novice 
will  be  bewildered  by  the  hundreds  of  moving,  croaking  objects 
surrounding  him,  but  recovering  himself,  he  proceeds  to  work 
bunglingly  ;  as  his  nerves  become  steadier,  so  will  his  blows, 
which  should  be  struck  directly  upon  tlie  head  or  neck  with  con- 
siderable force,  so  as  to  kill  completely.  Wlien  a  basketful  is 
obtained,  they  are  taken  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  legs  cut  off 
and  skinned,  then  strung  on  a  string  and  floated  in  the  river  to 
be  kept  fresh.  In  this  manner  a  diligent  person  may  kill  and 
prepare  500  in  a  short  time.  A  boy  or  man  might  make  1,000 
doUai's  (£200)  a  seasons' 

16 — 19.  (16)  dust,  dry  countiy,  much  dust,  lice,  gnats  or 
mosquitoes  prob.  (17)  lice  .  .  Egypt,  "  it  is  as  though  the  very 
dust  were  turned  into  lice."'"  (18)  magicians*  .  .  not,  here 
they  are  effectually  restrained.  (19)  this  .  .  God,''  it  is  divine, 
and  no  work  of  mere  magic,  hardened,  notwithstanding  w'hat 
his  own  magicians  even  said. 

The  2)l(igiie  of  the  //'e('.— Consider — I.  The  infliction  of  this 
plague.  1.  No  notice  or  warning  was  given  on  this  occasion. 
The  absence  of  expostulation  indicated  an  increase  of  wrath, 
and  may  be  accounted  for  bj'  the  broken  promise  of  Pharaoh  ; 
2.  The  plague  was  inflicted  by  means  of  a  very  small  insect. 
Behold  in  this  a  display  of  Almighty  power.  II.  The  fruitless 
attempt  of  the  magicians  to  imitate  it.  Here  we  see  the  power 
of  these  men  limited  and  restrained.  III.  The  hardening  of 
Pharaoh's  heart  under  it.  This  was  more  inexcusable  than  before, 
and  more  indicative  of  a  reprobate  state.'' 

Kvtes  on  the  third  plague. — Some  of  the  ancients  suppose  that 
g7iaf.t,  or  some  animals  resembling  them,  were  meant ;  whereas 
our  translators,  and  many  of  the  moderns,  understand  the  original 
word  n^j^  hi.>n)('ei)i,  as  signifying  liee.  Bishop  Patrick,  in  his 
commentary,  supposes  that  Bochart  has  sufficien  tly  proved,  out  of 
the  text  itself,  that  our  version  is  right,  since  gnats  are  bred  in 
fenny  places,  he  might  have  said  with  truth,  and  with  much 
greater  energy  of  argument,  in  water,  whereas  the  animals  Moses 
here  speaks  of  were  brought  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth.  A 
passage  I  lately  met  with  in  Vinisaur's  account  of  the  expedition 
of  our  King  Richard  the  First  into  the  Holy  Land  may,  perhaps, 
give  a  truer  representation  of  this  Egyptian  plague,  than  those 
that  sujipose  they  were  gnats,  or  those  that  suppose  they  were 
lire,  that  God  used  on  that  occasion,  as  the  instrument  of  that 
third  correction.  Speaking  of  the  marching  of  that  army  of 
Croisaders,  from  Cayphas  to  where  the  ancient  Cgesarea  stood, 
that  writer  informs  us,  that  each  night  certain  worms  distressed 
them,  commonly  called  tar  rentes,  which  crept  upon  the  ground, 
and  occasioned  a  very  burning  heat  by  most  painful  punctures. 
They  hurt  nobody  in  the  day-time,  but  when  night  came  on  they 
extremely  pestered  them,  being  armed  with  stings,  conveying  a 
poison  which  quickly  occasioned  those  that  were  w'ounded  by 
them  to  swell,  and  was  attended  with  the  most  acute  pains.' 


B.C.  1491. 

"  Obstinacy  i.s 
the  strength  of 
the  weak.  Firm- 
u  c  s  s,  founded, 
upon  jirinciple, 
upon  t)ie  tnitli 
and  right,  order 
and  hiw,  duty 
and  generosity, 
is  the  obstinjioy 
of  sages."— Z((- 
raler. 

g  Buffalo  Ex- 
press. 

the  third 
plague 

lice  are  sent 

a  .'iir  .S'.  Jkikfi; 
who  descr.  the 
lice  as  a  sort  of 
tick,  not  larger 
tlian  a  grain  of 
sand,  wliich, 
when  filled  with 
blood,  expands 
to  the  size  of  a 
hazel  nut. 
b  2  Ti.  lii.  8,  9. 
c  1  Sa.  vi.  3,  9; 
Ma.  xii.  28;  Lu. 
xi.  20. 

d  O.  Welford, 
if.  A. 

"  There  is  some- 
thing in  obstin- 
acy, which  dif- 
fers from  every 
other  passion. 
Wlienever  it 
fails,  it  never  re- 
covers, but  either 
breaks  like  iron, 
or  crumbles 
sulkily  away, 
like  a  fractured 
a  r  c  li.  Most 
other  passions 
have  their 
periods  of  fa- 
tigue and  rest, 
their  sufferings 
and  their  cure; 
but  obstinacy 
has  no  resource, 
and  the  first 
wounil  is  mor- 
tal."— Jnhnson. 
"  There  are  few, 
very  few,  that 
will  own  them. 
selves  in  a  mis- 
take."— Swift. 
e  Ilarmer. 


20 — 24.  (20)  early  .  .  Pharaoh,  the  anxious  king  had  risen    the  fourth 
early  to  invoke  the  help  of  his  god.     (21)   else,  ^Vc.,"  another  l  Prague 
gracious  warning  before  the  judgment.     (22)  sever  .  .  there,    ^j^g  arTsent 
a  new  feature  in  tie  plagues  with  which  the  land  was  visited,  i.e.  a  I  a  is.  vii.  18. 
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tOap.viii.  25-32. 


B.C.  1491. 

6  Ex.  is..  4,  6,  26  ; 
X.  23 ;    xi.  6,   7  ; 

xii.  13. 

c  "  The  same,  ac- 
cordiug  to  Boch- 
art, as  was  stjle  1 
t>y  the  Jtomans, 
innsca  criitiiid, 
n  n  rl  by  the 
Greeks,  KVfo;u.uia, 
"the  dog-fly." 
So  Da  I  he,  De 
Welle,  Jlo.ienmul- 
ler. 

The  Ileb.  zebtib 
=(acc.  to  Bruce) 
the  ziinb,  an 
Arabic  word  -^ 
tliefly  in  general, 
and  not  any  par- 
ticular species. 
It  is  a  diijterous 
insect,  exceed- 
ingly destructive 
to  cattle  in 
Aby.ssinia,  as  the 
tsetse  fly  of  Ur. 
Li  vingstone.w  i  til 
wliich  it  is  prob. 
identical. 
</  I'iei-otli. 


a  Da.  vii.  25,  2G ; 
xii.  31. 

'■  I  consider  it  a 
mark  of  great 
prudence  in  a 
.'lan  to  abstain 
iroin  threats  or 
any  contemptu- 
Mus  expressions, 
for  neither  of 
these  weakens 
the  enemy,  but 
threats  make 
him  more  cau- 
tious, and  the 
other  excites  his 
hatred,  and  a 
desire  to  re- 
venge himself." 
— MiichUiveUi. 
Zimb  is  found 
only  wliere  the 
soil  consists  of  a 
rich  black  loam  ; 
but  all  the  in- 
habitants along 
the  S.  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea.  etc., 
are  comp>?lled  to 
remove  their  cat- 
tle in  the  rainy 
season  to  the 
nearest  samls,  in 
order  to  prevent 
their  destruction 
by  this  psst. 
b  Pifrjili. 
a  Dr.  Smth. 
'•  I  believe  that 
obstinacy,  or  the 


distinction  between  Israel  and  Egypt,  end  .  .  earth,  having'  a 
special  care  for  my  own  people.  (23)  division,  /it.  I  will  put 
redemption.  (24)  grievous,  heavy,  flies,"  of  variou.s  kinds  : 
perh.  e.sp.  the  don:-fly,  of  wli.  the  bite  is  exceedingly  painful. 

Flir.'i  in  thr  J] tit. — Thjse  insacts  sometimes  cause  no  slight 
suffering  in  Palestine,  a-j  I  can  vouch  from  my  own  experience. 
However  large  or  however  small  they  be,  they  attack  alike,  rest- 
less and  rabid  foes,  and  make  themselves  insufferable  in  a 
thousand  ways  in  every  season  and  p'ace,  in  the  house  and  in 
the  field,  by  day  and  by  night.  I  have  never,  indeed,  seen  th?m 
in  such  quantities  as  Moses  predicted  (Ex.  xxiii.  2^  ;  Da.  vii.  2'J), 
and  as  there  must  have  been  when  two  kings  of  the  Amorites 
were  driven  from  their  country  by  them  (Jos.  x.\;iv.  12).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Talmud  thoy  stung  their  enemies  in  the  eyes,  inflicting 
a  mortal  wound.  Still,  frequently,  in  18.J7  and  18G'J,  while  I  wa.s 
encamped  near  the  tents  of  the  IBedawin,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Jordan  and  to  the  south  of  Hebron,  flies  were  brought  in 
such  numbsrs  by  the  east  wind,  that  all.  beasts  and  men,  were  in 
danger  of  bjing  choked  by  them,  as  they  crept  into  our  ears, 
noses,  and  mouths,  and  all  over  our  bodies.  My  servant  and  I 
were  the  lir.^t  to  liy  from  this  pest,  as  we  wei"e  spotted  all  over 
like  lepers  with  the  eruption  cause!  by  their  bites  ;  the  Bedawin 
themselves  were  not  slow  to  follow  our  example.'' 

25 — 29.  (2J)  go  .  .  land,  a  compromise  :  they  might  sacrifice, 
but  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  (2  j)  it  .  .  do,  it  is  not  so  appointed  : 
he  would  accept  no  half  measures.  abomination  .  .  God," 
bold  language,  i.e.  things  deemed  sacred  by  the  Egyptians  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.  lo  .  .  us,  our  sacrifice  of  what 
they  deem  sacred  would  be  abominable  to  them.  (27)  as  .  .  us, 
we  will  obey  God  :  we  reject  Pharaohs  concession.  (28)  only  .  . 
away,  he  will  not  yield  unconditionally,  bat  would  keep  Israel 
still  within  reach.  (2D)  but  .  .  more,  the  king  had  deceived 
once  (v.  1.5)  :  this,  a  hint  that  there  might  be  worse  to  come. 

Flic.^  in  the  East. — I  am  not  the  only  person  who  has  ex- 
perienced this  nuisance  :  for  Eugene  Roger,  who  travelled  in 
Palestine  during  the  seventeenth  centur}-,  informs  us  that  during 
his  stay  at  Nazareth  a  swarm  of  small  black  flies,  called  hargaidt, 
invaded  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  where  a  tribe  of  Bedawin.  to  the 
number  of  GOO  tents,  were  en  camped,  who  suffered  greatly  from 
them.  The  flies,  therefore,  still  infest  Palestine  as  they  did  of 
old.  except  that  they  are  not  now  so  numerous  as  to  compel  the 
chiefs  of  the  villages  or  tribes  (answering  to  the  kings  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  Joshua)  to  evacuate  the  country  before  them. 
The  Philistines  had  a  special  deity  whom  thej'  invoked  against 
these  pe.sts.  Baalzebub.  the  god  of  flies  (2  Ki.  i.  2.  ID),  whose 
principal  temple  was  at  Hebron.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident 
at  the  present  day.  for  the  ancient  country  of  the  Philistines  is 
infested  with  insect  i)lagucs.  as  I  experienced,  together  with  His 
Excellency  ISurraya  Pasha,  in  the  summer  of  18.50.'' 

30—32.  (30)  Moses  .  .  Lord,  see  vv.  8—12.     (.31)  there  .  . 

one,  this  as  great  a  wonder  as  the  plague  itself.    (32)  neither  .  . 

go,  so  much  for  a  king's  word. 
j      An  unfjratvful  luart. — Flints  may  be  melted  (we  see  it  daily), 

but  an  ungrateful  heart  cannot ;  no.  not  by  the  strongest  and 
'  the  noblest  flame.     The  greatest  favours  to  such  an  one  are  like 
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the  motion  of  a,  ship  upon  the  waves  ;  they  leave  no  trace,  no         b.c.  1491. 
sign  behind  them  ;  they  neither  repel  nor  win  upon  him.     All !  j^ead  oFcontrol 
kindnesses  descend  upon  such  a  temper,  as  showers  of  rain,  or  i  anrt     discipliue, 
rivers  of  fresh  water  falling  into  the  main  sea  ;  the  sea  swallows   arises     not     so 
them  all,  but  is  not  at  all  changed  or  sweetened  by  them."  I  "'VP'"  {^°^  ^^l^- 

4  rirjJit  //r«r(*.— '-When  Sir  -Walter  Ealcigh  had  laid  his  head  |  ^^^i  a  con^^ious 

defect  of  volun- 
tary power ;  as 
foolhardiness  is 
not  seldom  the 
disguise  of  con- 
scious timidity." 
—  Cicero. 

"  An  obstinate 
man  does  not 
hold  opinions, 
but  t}iey  hold 
him."— Po^e. 
b  R.  &leele. 


upon  the  block,"'  says  an  eloquent  divine,  "  he  was  asked  by  the 
executioner  whether  it  lay  aright.  "Whereupon,  with  the  calm- 
ness of  a  hero  and  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  he  returned  an  answer, 
the  power  of  which  we  all  shall  feel  when  our  head  is  tos.sing 
and  turning  on  death's  uneasy  pillow :  '  It  matters  little,  my 
friend,  how  the  head  lies  providing  the  heart  be  right.'  '"* 


CHAPTER  THE  NINTH. 


1—4. 

Judah. 


B.C.  1491, 

the  fifth 
plag-ue 

the  cattle 
destroyed 

a  Gen.  xiv.  13. 

h  Est.iii.  6;  Gen. 
-x.xix.  35  ;  xlix.  8. 

c  Geu.  xii.  16. 


(1)  Hebrews,"  called  also  JeAvs!*  fr.  the  patriarch 
(2)  wilt  .  .  still,  forcibly  detain  them.  (3)  camels, 
only  once  bcf.  named  in  connection  with  Egypt.*^  murrain,'^ 
pestilence.  (4)  there  .  .  Israel,"^  the  grt.  distinction  betw. 
Israel  and  Egypt  still  preserved. 

AntiqvUij  (if  tlir  ns.t  n7i(I  Iior,sr. — The  horse  is  not  depicted  on 
the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments,  but  the  ass  is  represented  on 
the  very  oldest  monuments  of  Egj^jt.    Its  form  occurs  frequently 
in   the   tombs    of    the    old    empire,    at    Gizeh.    Sakkarah,    and 
Abouzir.     There  is  a  highly  curious  bas-relief  on  the  tomb  of  Ti  |  p  ^^-  ^^Y^ 
(fifth  dynasty),  on  which  we  see  a  drove  of  asses,  a  plaster  cast  of  |  jje  xvi^g" 
this  having  "been  sent   over   by  M.  Mariette   to  the  Universal  I     -^         ... 
Exhibition  of  18C7.     From  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  dynasty  j  jial.'^iii.Ys! 
the  ass  was  an  animal  as  frequent  in  Egypt  as  it  is  now.     In  the 
inscription  of  the  tomb  of  Shafra  Ankh  at  Gizeh,  published  by 
M.  Lepsius.  a  herd  of  7G0  asses  is  mentioned  as  having  been  reared 
on  the  estates  of  the  deceased,  who  was  a  high  functionary  at  the 
court  of  the  founder  of  the  second  pyramid  of  Gizeh  (fourth 
dynasty).     In  other  still  unpublished  tombs,  discovered  by  M. 
Mariette,   M.    Lenormand  has   remarked   inscriptions   in   which 
landed  proi^rietors  boast  of  possessing  thousands  of  asses.-' 


21; 
21; 


22; 


"Ci  vilisation 
may  be  said  to 
be  ever  in  pro- 
portion to  the 
number  and  va- 
riety of  the  ani- 
mals whicli  man 
has  subdued  to 
his  service." — 
Craufurd. 


5 — 7.  (.5)  time  .  .  morrow,  the  king  had  time  for  reflection.  \f  J.  Timbs. 
(&)  all  .  .  died,  i.e.   some  of  all  sorts,"  see  vv.   19—25.     (7)  be-  i„"Tj,is  peculiar 
hold  .  .  dead,*  the  diff.  is  now  manifest  to  Pharaoh,     and  .  .  j  usage  of  the 
hardened,  notwithstanding  his  knowledge  increases.  I  \vord  'all,'  as  de- 

BestrvctUm  of  the  ^^o;'?'/^'.— Hyperbolical  probably  for  many,  as  I  aifkifds^*inslea°d 
is  indicated  in  v.  20.  In  Samoa  this  is  a  very  common  form  of  ;  of  the  absolut* 
speech.  If  two  or  three  houses  fall  in  a  gale,  the  tale  goes  that  totality  of  the 
"  all  are  down,  not  one  standing."'  Or  if  a  number  of  the  people  i  "pniber  spoken 
are  suffering  from  an  epidemic,  the  report  spreads  that  '"  the 
whole  land  is  covered  with  beds."' 

All  i.e.  wiitc  of  all  kbuh. — This  verse  has  been  said  to  contradict 
verse  20,  where  it  is  said  some  of  the  cattle  of  Egyjit  remained 
alive,  and  were  preserved  from  a  subsequent  plague  by  the 
servants  of  Pharaoh  ;  but  the  fact  is.  that  nothing  is  more  com-  , 
mon  among  writers,  both  sacred  and  profane,  than  the  use  of  the  |  ix.  9,  lo, 
word  all,  not  in  an  ahsohitc,  but  a  relative,  a  comjmratire  sense,  |  =  Dr.  Turner 
as  implying  many, — .lomc  (f  all  sort.i.''  '  d  Carpenter. 


of,  is  of  great 
imiiortance  to  a 
right  under- 
standing  of  the 
sacred  Scrip- 
tures through- 
out."— Bush. 

b  Jta.  X.  29:  1  Co. 
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the  sixth 
plague 

boils  are 
sent 

ft  Dc.  xxviii.  27 
Re.  xvi.  2. 
"  Kiilisch  men 
tions  a  barbarous 
custom  of  burn- 
ing human  vic- 
tims in  cortain 
cities  of  Kf^ypt 
consecratcrl  to 
the  evil  genius 
Tj'plion,  anrl 
scattering  their 
aslies  in  the  air, 
'in  hope  that 
with  the  (lust  the 
blessings  of 
heaven  would 
spread  over  tlie 
country.'  If  this 
were  so,  it  woulil, 
at  least,  give  sig- 
nificance to  tlie 
act  here  enjoin- 
ed."— Al/ovd. 

r.  12.  T.  Boicdkr, 
\\.  323;  I}r.  J. 
Willkims,  111. 


a  Mic.  vi.  13. 

6  Pr.  xvi.  4;  Ro. 
ix.,  22,  23;  Ps. 
Ixxvi.  10;  Neh. 
ix.  10. 

c  8pk.  C'omm. 
d  C.  aimeon.  if. A. 
"  What,  a  lesson, 
indeed,  is  all 
liistorv  and  all 
life  t)  tlie  folly 
and  fruitlessness 
of  pride  I  Tlie 
Egyptian  kings 
had  their  em- 
balmed bodies 
lireserved  in 
massive  pj'ra- 
nilds,  to  obtain 
an  earthly  im- 
/iiortality.  In 
the  seventeenth 
century  they 
were  sold  as 
quack  medi- 
cines, and  now 
thnj-  are  burnt 
for  fnej  !  Tlie 
Kgj-ptian  nuim- 
mies,  which 
Cambjses    or 


8—12.  (S)  Take,  cfr.,  thi.s  time  a  judgment  without  a  warn- 
ing, ashes  .  .  furnace,  prol).  of  Home  Hmelting-furnace  or 
lime-kiln,  let  .  .  Pharaoh,  he  prob.  met  him  in  the  morning 
by  the  river,  and  does  tliis  without  addressing  him.  (D)  boil," 
ulcer,  breaking  ..  blains,  running  and  itching  sores.  (10) 
and,  r/c,  note  the  boldness  and  promptitude  of  obedience.  (11) 
magicians  .  .  boils,  first  defeated,  now  routed.  (12)  and  .  . 
Pharaoh,  here  for  the  first  time  we  read  that  the  Lord  hardened 
Pharaohs  heart,  i.e.  He  judicially  gave  him  up  to  obduracy  of 
mind. 

T/ie  v.tn  of  aJfUcfionx. — Two  painters  were  employed  to  fresco 
the  walls  of  a  magnificent  cathedral.  Both  stood  on  a  rude 
scaffolding,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  some  distance  from  the 
floor.  One,  so  intent  upon  his  work,  forgetting  where  he  was, 
stepped  back  slowly,  surveying  critically  1;he  work  of  his  pencil, 
until  he  had  neared  the  edge  of  the  plank  on  which  he  stood. 
At  this  moment  his  companion,  just  perceiving  his  danger,  seized 
a  wet  brush,  flung  it  against  the  wall,  spattering  the  picture 
with  unsightly  blotches  of  colouring.  The  painter  flew  forward, 
and  turned  ujron  his  friend  with  fierce  upbraidings,  till  made 
aware  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped  ;  then,  with  tears  of  grati- 
tude, he  blessed  the  hand  that  saved  him.  Just  so,  sometimes  we 
get  so  absorbed  with  the  pictures  of  the  world,  unconscious  of 
our  peril,  when  God  in  mercy  dashes  out  the  beautiful  images, 
and  draws  us,  at  the  time  we  are  complaining  of  His  dealings, 
into  His  outstretched  arms  of  love.  Tlii-oivinr/  a.<t/ir.t  in  the  air. — 
A\'hen  the  magicians  pronounce  an  imprecation  on  an  individual, 
a  village,  or  a  country,  they  take  ashes  of  cow's  dung  (or  from  a 
common  fire),  and  fhrotv  them  in  the  air,  saying  to  the  objects  of 
their  displeasure,  such  a  sickness,  or  such  a  curse,  shall  surely 
come  upon  you.' 

13—16.  (1.3)  rise,  etc.,  see  viii.  20.  (14)  will  .  .  send,<^  etc., 
i.e.  I  will  send  greater  plagues  than  before,  (lo)  pestilence, 
deadly  plague.  (l(j)  and  .  .  deed,  c/'c.,*  the  meaning  is,  God 
permitted  him  to  live  and  hold  out  till  His  own  purpose  was 
accomplished." 

l'haraoh'.t  t-Jerntlnn  to  the  throne  of  Efjypt  (v.  K^). — This  decla- 
ration we  will — I.  Explain.  Its  substance  may  be  considered  as 
expressing  the  following  truths. — 1.  That  God  allots  to  every 
man  his  station  in  life  :  2.  That  He  foreknows  how  every  man 
will  act  in  the  situation  to  which  he  is  called  :  3.  That,  whilst 
He  leaves  to  every  man  the  free  exercise  of  his  will.  He  overrules 
the  actions  of  all  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  own  eternal  pur- 
poses ;  4.  That  by  all,  whatever  their  conduct  be.  He  will 
eventually  be  glorified.  II.  Improve.  1.  For  the  esfabli-shment 
of  sound  doctrine  :  2.  For  the  enforcement  of  a  holy  practice.** 

The  .lir/nificancc  of  the  plagiir.t. — These  plagu<^s  are  all  signifi- 
cant, proving  the  power  of  God.  and  rebuking  idolatry.  1 .  The 
Nile — blood  :  <nn  object  of  worship  turned  into  an  object  of 
abhon-ence.  2.  The  sacred  frog  itself  their  plague.  .3.  Lice, 
which  the  Egyptians  deemed  so  polluting,  that  to  enter  a  temple 
with  them  was  a  profanation,  cover  the  country  like  dust.  4. 
The  gad-fly  (Zehiib).  an  object  of  Egj7)tian  reverence,  becomes 
their  torture.  .5.  The  cattle,  which  were  objects  of  Egyptian 
worship,  fall  dead  before  their  worshippers.  (J.  The  a.«hes,  which 
the  priests  scattered  as  signs  of  blessing,  become  boils.     7.  Isis 
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and  Osiris,  the  deities  of  water  and  fii-e,  are  unable  to  protect 
Eg}i)t,  even  at  a  season  when  storms  and  rain  were  unknown, 
from  the  fire  and  hail  of  God.  8.  Isis  and  Serapis  were  supposed 
to  protect  the  country  from  locusts.  West  winds  might  bring 
these  enemies ;  but  an  east  wind  the  Egyjitian  never  feared,  for 
the  Red  Sea  defended  him.  But  now  Isis  fails ;  and  the  very- 
east  wind  he  reverenced  becomes  his  destruction.  9.  The  heavenly 
hosts,  the  objects  of  worship,  are  themselves  shown  to  be  under 
Divine  control.  10.  The  last  plague  explains  the  whole.  God's 
firstborn  Egy])t  had  oppressed ;  and  now  the  firstborn  of  Egypt 
are  all  destroyed.  The  first  two  plagues,  it  will  be  noticed,  were 
foretold  by  Closes,  and  imitated  by  the  Egyptians.  The  rest  th?y 
failed  to  copy,  and  confessed  that  they  were  wrought  by  the 
finger  of  God.« 

17 — 21.  (17)  exaltest,  proudly  self-confident,  haughty  de- 
fiance of  the  Lord.  (18)  rain  .  .  hail,  in  Egypt  rare  and  usually 
innoxious,  since  .  .  now,  Lr.  since  Egypt  became  a  nation,  ace 
V.  24.  (19)  Send  .  .  field,  etc.,  God  mercifully  gives  Pharaoh 
the  opportunity  of  saving  some  of  his  people  and  their  cattle. 

(20)  feared,  etc.,  by  this  time  there  had  sprung  up  in  the  minds 
of  many  a  belief  in  the  word,  and  a  dread  of  the  power  of  God. 

(21)  left  .  .  field,"  where  they  perished  through  lack  of  faith. 
A  kind  storm. — 

A  boding  silence  reigns, 
Dread  through  the  dun  expanse  ;  save  the  dull  sound 
That  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm, 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth,  disturbs  the  flood, 
And  shakes  the  forest-leaf  mthout  a  breath. 
Prone,  to  the  lowest  vale,  aerial  tribes 
Descend  ;  the  tempest-loving  raven  scarce 
Dares  wing  the  dubious  dusk.     In  rueful  gaze 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a  de^Dloring  eye ;  by  man  forsook. 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  fast. 
Or  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  downward  cave.* 

22—26.  (22)  all  .  .  Egypt,  the  tempest  not  only  fierce  but 
universal.  (23)  thunder,  lit.  voices,  fire,"  lightning,  ran  .  . 
ground,  lit.  walked  earthwards.  (24)  fire  .  .  hail,*  i.e.  con- 
tinuous sheets  of  lightning.  (25)  smote,  doing  extensive 
damage,  ail  .  .  beast,  i.e.  some  of  all  sorts,  see  v.  6.  (26) 
only,'-'  etc.,  the  distinction  still  preserved. 

Hail  ill  Er/i/pt.—  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  is  at  all  necessary 
to  suppose, '  that  all  the  servants  and  all  the  cattle  of  the 
Egyptians,  that  were  abroad  at  the  time  the  hail  fell,  which 
Moses  threatened,  and  which  was  attended  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  died  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  suppose  they  all  felt  the  hail- 
stones, and  that  several  of  them  were  killed.  This  was  enough 
to  justify  the  words  of  Moses,  that  it  should  be  a  '■  grievous  hail.  | 
such  as  had  not  fallen  before  in  Egypt  from  its  foundation."  j 
For  though  it  hails  sometimes  in  Egypt  as  well  as  rains,  as  Dr.  | 
Pococke  found  it  hailed  at  Fioume,  when  he  was  there  in 
February ;  and  thunders  too,  as  Thevenot  says  it  did  one  night  in 
December,  when  he  was  at  Cairo  ;  yet  fatal  effects  are  not  wont 
to  follow  in  that  country,  as  appears  from  what  Thevenot  says  of 
this  thunder,  which,  he  tells  us,  killed  a  man  in  the  castle  there, 
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time  hath 
apared,  avarice 
now  consumeth. 
Mummy  is  be- 
come merchan- 
dise."—  Whipple. 
"It  is  pride 
which  fills  the 
world  with  so 
much  harshness 
and  severity.  We 
i  are  rigorous  to 
j  offences  as  if  we 
i  had  never  of- 
fended."— fitair. 
e  Dr.  A7igus. 

the  seventh 
plag-ue 

hail  is  sent 

a  Pr.     xxii.      3; 
Jonah  iii.  5. 

"  Prudence  is  a 
quality  incom- 
patible with  vice, 
and  can  never 
be  effectively  en- 
listed  in  its 
cause." — Burke. 
"Prudence  is 
that  virtue  by 
which  we  dis- 
cern what  is 
proper  to  be 
done  under  the 
various  circum- 
stances of  time 
and  pla  ce." — 
Milton. 

b  Thomson. 


a  Ps.  cv.  32 ; 
cxlviii.  S ;  Josh. 
X.  11;  Is.  XXX.  3U; 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  'ii\ 
Rev.  viii.  7. 
b  Ps.  Isxviii.  47, 
48. 

c  Ex.  viii.  22 ;  ix. 
5;  X.  23;  xi.  7; 
xii.  13 ;  Is.  xxxii. 
IS.  19. 

"  Divine  Provi- 
dence tempers 
His  blessings  to 
secure  their  bet- 
ter effect.  He 
keeps  our  joys 
and  our  fears 
on  an  even 
balance,  that  we 
may  neither  pre- 
sume nor  de- 
spair. By  such 
compositions 
God  is  pleased 
to     make    both. 
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lie.  uni. 

our     crosROR 
inure      tolerable 
anil    our   oujoy- 
III  e  n  t  s     more 
wholosonio    aiul 
safe."—  W.  Wuijwi. 
'•  lie  who  Kcnils 
the  storm  steers 
tlie     vessel."  — 
T.  Adams. 
(I  llarmer. 
ti  Job  xxxiv.   31, 
.'12;      Pr.     xxviii. 
13;   2  Ch.  xii.  C, 
7;  Dan.  ix.  14. 
b  Ps.  xxiv.  1 ;    1 
Co.  X.  28. 
c  Is.  xxvi.  10. 
rf  Spurgeon. 
"  Ho  who  bridles 
the   fury  of   the 
billows      knows 
also  how  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  se- 
cret plans  of  the 
wicked.  Submit- 
ting,' with  respect 
to  His  holy  will, 
I  fear  God,  and 
have     no    other 
fear." — Racine, 
a  KcHivh. 
b  Mford. 
fNow   called 
dour  a  by  the  na- 
tives. 

"Sweet  spring, 
full  of  sweet 
days  and  roses, 
a  box  where 
sweets  compact- 
ed lie." — G.  ller- 
herl. 

"  Every  green 
herb,  from  the 
lotus  to  the  dar- 
nel, is  rich  with 
ilelicate  aids  to 
help  incurious 
man." — Tapper, 
d  Bibl.  Treas. 

a  2  Ch.  xxxiii. 
•S-):  Ec.  viii.  II. 
/  "Different 
words  are  u-ed 
in  this  and  the 
following  verse : 
here  the  word 
means  '  heavy.' 
I.e.  obtuse,  in- 
capable of  form- 
ing a  right  judg- 
ment ;  the  other, 
which  is  more 
frequently  used 
in  this  narrative, 
is  stronger  and 
implies  a   stub- 


thouf,^h  it  had  never  been  heard  before  that  thunder  had  killed 
anybody  at  Cairo.  For  divers  people  then  to  have  been  killed  by 
the  lightning  and  the  hail,  besides  cattle,  was  an  event  that 
Moses  might  well  say  had  never  happened  there  before,  from  the 
time  it  began  to  be  inhabited.  I  will  only  add,  that  Moses,  by 
representing  this  a.s  an  extraordinary  hail,  snppo.se*!  that  it  did 
sometimes  hail  there,  as  it  is  found  in  fact  to  do,  though  not  a.s 
in  other  countries  :  the  not  raining  in  Egypt,  it  is  well  known,  is 
to  be  understood  in  the  same  manner."^ 

27 — 30.  (27)  said  .  .  time,"  'i.e.  I  at  this  time  acknowledge 
my  sin.  Lord,  he  recognizes  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  (28) 
mighty  thundering's,  lit.  voices  of  God.  (29)  that  .  . 
Lord's,*  God  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  contrasted  with 
1  Egyptian  notion  of  local  deities.  (.'^O)  I  .  .  God,"^  a  knowledge 
of  coming  wickedness  no  hindrance  to  Divine  mercy. 

Coiifcs.iiow  rf  ,sin  (v.  27). — Seven  texts  to  this  sermon.  Con- 
sider— I.  The  hardened  sinner.  Under  teri'or,  Pharaoh  says,  "  I 
have  sinned."  II.  The  double-minded  man  :  Balaam  (Xiun.  xxii. 
'  31).  He  says  '•  I  have  sinned,"  and  feels  that  he  has.  and  feels  it 
I  deeply  too,  but  he  is  so  worldly-minded  that  he  '•  loves  the  wages 
lof  unrighteousnes.s."  III.  The  insincere  man:  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv. 
j  24).  He  is  moulded  everlastingly  by  the  circumstance  passing 
:  over  his  head.  IV.  The  doubtful  penitent :  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  20)4 
iV.  The  despairing  repentant:  Judas  (iMa.  xxvii.  4).  VI.  The 
j  repentant  saint :  Job  (Job  vii.  20).  VII.  The  blessed  confession  : 
the  prodigal  son  (Lu.  xv.  18).'' 

I  31,  32.  (."Jl)  flax,  Egypt  the  linen-market  of  the  anc.  world.<» 
I  boiled,  i.e.  in  blossom,  or  had  its  hall-llhr  seed-vessels  on  it.* 
I  (32)  rie,  or  spelf  (fritiotm  .yjclta)  :  rye  not  growTi  so  far  south ; 
I  bread  of  spelt  the  usual  food  of  anc.  Egyjrtians. 

J'Jgi/jithin  fl(uv  and  hnrlr)/. — That  is,  one  of  the  two  named  was 
;  maturing  and  the  other  about  to  mature.  ITie  flax  was  boiled, 
I  i.r.  in  blossom.  Comparing  this  with  the  next  verse,  we  ascertain 
!  on  reference  to  the  climatology  of  Egy])t  that  this  infliction  took 
j  place  in  January  or  February.  The  cultivation  of  flax  was  of 
great  importance ;  linen  was  prefeiTed  to  any  material,  and  ex- 
1  clusively  used  by  the  i)riests.  Pliny  specifies  four  kinds  which 
}  were  used  in  Egy]it.  Tlie  te.xture  Mas  remarkably  fine,  in  general 
quality  (as  we  find  from  relics  yet  extant)  equal  to  the  best  now 
I  made,  and  in  the  evenness  of  its  threads  actually  superior  to  that 
of  modern  manufacture.'' 

33 — 35.  (33)  rain  .  .  earth,  pouring  rain  a  most  unusual 
[thing.  (34)  he.  .  m.ore,"  prob.  ref.  to  his  confession,  v.  27. 
[hardened''  .  .  servants,  showing  how  a  wicked  king  may  cor- 
rupt a  ]iooi)le.     (3."))  as  .  .  Moses,  -ire  v.  30. 

i  'J'lif  luart  till'  XI nt  of  -y)! ritual  di.'ira.'ir. — Some  malady  which 
!  you  do  not  understand  troubles  and  alarms  you.  The  pliysician 
is  called.  Tliinking  that' the  illness  proceeds  from  a  certain  in- 
flammatory process  on  a  portion  of  your  skin,  you  anxiously 
direct  his  attention  to  the  spot.  Silently,  but  sympathisingly.  he 
1  looks  at  the  place  where  you  have  bidden  him  look,  and  because 
!  you  have  bidden  him  look  there,  but  soon  he  turns  away.  He  is 
busy  with  an  instrument  on  another  part  of  your  body.  He 
presses  his  triunpet  tube  gently  to  your  breast,  and  listens  for  the 
[  pulsations  which  faintly  but  distinctly  pass  through.     He  looks 
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and  listens  there,  and  saddens  as  he  looks.  You  again  direct  his 
attention  to  the  cutaneous  eruption  which  annoys  you.  He  sighs 
and  sits  silent.  When  you  reiterate  your  request  that  something 
should  be  done  for  the  external  eruption,  he  gently  shakes  his 
head,  and  answers  not  a  word.  From  this  silence  you  would 
leam  the  truth  at  last,  you  would  not  miss  its  meaning  long.  O 
miss  not  the  meaning  of  the  Lord  when  He  points  to  the  seat  of 
the  soul's  disease  ;  '•  Ye  will  not  come."  These,  His  enemies, 
dwell  in  yoiu-  heart."^ 


CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 

1 — 6.  (1)  hardened,  Ut.  made  heavy:  judicial  treatment. 
that  .  .  him,  as  lessons  for  all  time.  (2)  tell,"  etc.,  statement 
of  far-reaching  pui-pose  of  God.  (3)  how  .  .  refuse,  "  even 
now  Pharaoh's  will  is  supposed  to  hefrcc.'"''  humble,'^  acknow- 
ledge the  gi-eatness  and  power  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  (4) 
locusts,''  Heb.  arbch.  either  the  Acrld'unnjjeri'fjrinum,  or  Adlpoila 
mignitoria.  Locusts  belong  to  the  saltatorial  ovtliopfera  (leaping 
flyers  with  sti'aight  wings),  the  largest  of  wh.  are  fr.  two  to 
two  and  a  half  in.  long,  exj^anse  of  wings  fr.  four  to  six  inches. 
(5)  face  .  .  earth,  lit.  the  eye  of  the  earth,  i.e.  all  the  eye  looks 
upon,  (f!)  which  .  .  day,  i.e.  such  locusts  never  seen  before  for 
numhcrif  and  aizc. 

Ddaijing  repentance. — We  will — I.  Show  wherein  true  humilia- 
tion consists.  It  consists  in — 1 .  A  deep  and  ingenuous  sorrow 
for  sin.  as  contrasted  with  forced  acknowledgments  :  2.  An  un- 
reserved obedience  to  God.  as  contrasted  with  partial  compliances. 
II.  Expostulate  with  those  in  whom  it  is  not  yet  wrought.  Con- 
sider the  guilt,  the  folly,  and  the  danger  of  delaying  your  humi- 
liation before  God.  Encouragements: — 1.  It  is  never  too  late; 
2.  It  is  never  too  soon.' 

The  plague  of  looi-sts. — The  herbage  which  the  storm  had 
spared  was  now  given  up  to  a  terrible  destroyer.  After  a  fi'esh 
warning — 

"The  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day. 
Wared  round  her  coasts,  called  up  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts,  wai-ping  on  the  eastern  wind, 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night,  and  darkened  all  the  land  of  Nile." 
Approaching  thus,  the  swarm  alights  upon  fields  green  with  the 
young  blades  of  com  ;  its  surface  is  blackened  with  their  bodies 
and  in  a  few  minutes  it  is  left  black,  for  the  soil  is  as  bare  as  if 
burnt  with  fire.     "\Miatever  leaves  and  fruit  the  hail  had  left  on 
the  trees  were  likewise  devoured  ;  and  the  houses  swanned  with 
the  hideous  destroyers.     No  jilague  could  have  been  more  im- 
pressive in  the  East,  where  the  ravages  of  locusts  are  so  dreadful 
that  they  are  chosen  as  the  fit  symbol  of  a  destroying  conqueror. 
The  very  threat  had  urged  Pharaoh's  courtiers  to  remonstrance, 
and  he  had  offered  to  let  the  men  only  depart,  but  he  had  refused 
to  yield  more,  and  had  driven  Moses  and  Aaron  from  his  presence. 
Now  he  recalled  them  in  haste,  and  asked  them  to  forgive  his 
sin  '•  only  this  once,"'  and  to  entreat  God  to  take  away  '•  this 
deatlAcaaJj",''     A  strong-  west  wind  removed  the  locusts  as  an  east 
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born  resolu- 
tion."— Spk.  Com. 
"  AH  our  actions 
take  their  hues 
from  the  com- 
plexion of  the 
heart,  as  land- 
scapes their  vn- 
riety  from  light." 
—  Bacon, 
c  Dr.  Arnot, 


the  eig-hth 
plague 

;  the  locusts 

I  a  De.   iv.  9 ;    P?. 
I  xliv.  1 ;  Joel  i.  3. 

6  Wordsworth. 

\  c  Pr.  xvili.  12;  1 
Ki.  xxi.  •29;  Jap. 
iv.  10;  Job.  xlii. 
fi;  1  Pe.  V.  6;  2 
Ch.  Til.  14. 

dMa.  ill.  4;  Mk. 
i.  C,  see  B.  M., 
.V.  T.  i.  113,  243; 
see  also  Le.  xi. 
22 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
4G  ;  cix.  23 ;  Joel 
i.  4;  ii.  2.3;  De. 
xxviii.  13;  Ps.  cv. 
34;  Pr.  XXX.  27; 
Is.  xxxiii.  4 ;  Na. 
iii.  15;  Ee.  ix. 
3,7. 

"  The  earth,  with 
its  bright  co- 
lours, and  lovely 
flowers,  and 
vegetation, 
shines  like  a 
beautiful  eye, 
anil  looks  up  to 
man.  The  lo- 
custs aro  to  it 
what  blindness 
is  to  the  eye," — 
\Vbidswor//i. 

"God  hath  trea- 
sures of  plagues 
for  the  obstinate; 
neither  can  He 
be,  as  the  poet 
feared  of  his 
Jupiter,  possibly 
exhausted."  — 
Trapp. 

e  C.  Simeon,  J/.  .4. 

fSmitlis  0.  T. 
Hist. 
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Moses 
and  Aaron 
driven  from 
Pharaoh's 
presence 

a  liobertt. 

"The  greater 
I  man  is  in 
power  above 
others,  tho  more 
he  ought  to  ex- 
cel them  in  vir- , 
tue.  None  ought ' 
10  govern  wlio  is 
not  belter  than 
the  governed." — 
P.  Syrus. 

"Power  safely 
defied  touches  its 
downfall."—  Ala- 
eaulaij. 

the  locusts 
are  sent 

a  Wordsworth, 
who  adds,  "  the 
wind  was  wor-i 
shipped  in  Egypt 
under  the  name 
oi  Kiieph." 

b  Trapp. 

1  "They  covered 
all  the  land  so 
that  the  sun- 
beams could  not 
pierce  to  it,  and 
the  land  was  ob- 
scured." —  Chal- 
dee. 

d  iir.  Fetheriek. 

"  Man  supposes 
that  he  directs 
his  life  and  go- 
verns hisactions, 
when  his  exist- 
ence is  irretriev- 
ably under  the 
control  of  des- 
tiny."— Goethe. 


the  pla^ne 
removed 

n  2  Ki.  iv.  ^fl. 
"A thorough  and 
mature    insensi- 
bility is  rarely  to 
be  acquired,  but  I 
by  a  steady  per- 
Beverance  in  in- 
famy."— luiihis     I 
"There  are  two  ■ 
■ways    of  attain-J 
ing  an  important' 


I  wind  had  brought  them  ;  but  their  removal  left  his  heart  harder 
than  ever./ 

I  7 — 11.  (7)  snare,  cause  of  our  being  led  into  fresh  calamities  : 
the  real  snare  was  their  sin.  (S)  but  .  .  go  ?  lit.  who  and  who 
Care)  going.  (!»)  young  daughters,  ;.r.  all  of  us.  flocks.  . 
herds,  i.r.  all  we  have.  (li)j  Lord  .  .  go,  i.e.  may  the  Lord 
I  favour  you  as  I  will,  evil  .  .  you,  the  meaning  is  either,  '-you 
I  purpose  evil."  or  "  I  will  practise  evil,'  (11)  now  .  .  men,  he 
would  retain  the  others  as  hostages  for  the  men's  return,  driven 
.  .  presence,  contemptuously. 

JJrinn  out. — Among  natives  of  rank,  when  a  person  is  very 
importunate  or  troublesome,  when  he  pres.ses  for  something 
which  the  former  are  not  willing  to  grant,  he  is  told  to  be  gone. 
Should  he  still  per.-;ist.  the  servants  are  called,  and  the  order  is 
given,  "  Drive  that  fellow  out."'  He  is  then  seized  by  the  neck, 
or  taken  by  the  hands,  and  dragged  from  the  premises ;  he  all 
the  time  screaming  and  bawling  as  if  they  were  taking  his  life. 
Tlius  to  be  driven  out  is  the  greatest  indignity  which  can  be 
offered,  and  nothing  but  the  mo.st  violent  rage  vrill  induce  a 
superior  to  have  recourse  to  it.'» 

12—15.  (12)  all  .  .  left,  sre  ix.  f5— 2.5.  (1.3)  east  wind, 
"another  element  is  now  also  enlisted  against  Pharaoh."" 
land  .  .  night,  Avithout  intermission,  otherwise  the  locusts  had 
not  been  wafted  across  the  Red  Sea.  (14)  and  .  .  Egypt,  '"as 
a  formidable  army.""*  (1.5)  darkened,  the  eye  of  the  earth  as 
it  were  blinded.' 

Zi>nt.^f.s. — '■  Shortly  before  our  arrival  at  Helbe.  our  pa&sage  was 
literally  stopped  by  the  most  extraordinary  flight  of  locusts  I 
ever  witnessed.  An  immense  quantity  of  these  insects  flew  in  so 
compact  a  mass  across  our  path  that  they  appeared  like  a  wall 
about  twelve  feet  high,  and  of  siich  density  that  not  a  ray  of 
light  was  emitted  through  it.  On  the  top  of  this  dense  column 
individual  specimens  might  be  distinguished  as  they  sportively 
elevated  themselves  ;  and  the  noise  they  made  whilst  rushing 
through  the  air  was  not  unlike  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  The 
column  ajipeared  endless,  and  was  attacked  by  the  camel-men 
and  Takroori  pilgrims  with  all  sorts  of  missiles,  without,  however, 
effecting  a  breach,  or  producing  the  slightest  deviation  in  their 
flight.  As  soon  as  they  had  passed,  the  damage  became  apparent 
by  the  great  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  which,  roasted 
on  the  spot,  were  gi-eedily  devoured.  Curiosity  tempting  me,  I 
paiiook  of  several  of  them  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  crispness 
imparted  by  the  fire,  the  taste  was  not  unlike  that  of  vegetable 
marrow.'"  <* 

16—20.  (Ifi)  called.,  haste,  lit.  hastened  to  call.  (17) 
death,"  i.r.  deadly  plague.  (18)  intreated,  Moses  once  more 
an  interces.sor.  (I'.t)  strong  .  .  wind,  blo\\ing  from  the  west. 
and  .  .  sea,  Arabia  spared.  (20)  so  .  .  go,  his  hardness  returned 
when  the  plague  departed. 

I  Loci/.tt-f. — It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  vride  the  mischief  extends, 
when  a  cloud  of  these  insects  comes  upon  a  country.  They 
!  devour  to  the  very  root  and  bark,  so  that  it  is  a  long  time  before 
I  vegetation  can  be  renewed.  How  di-eadful  their  inroads  at  all 
times  were,  may  be  known  from  a  variety  of  authors,  both  ancient 
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and  modem.  They  describe  them  as  being  brought  by  one  wind, 
and  carried  oflE  by  another.  They  swarm  greatly  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  In  respect  to  Europe,  Thevenot  tells  us,  that  the  region 
upon  the  Boristhenes,  and  particularly  that  inhabited  by  the 
Cossacks,  is  greatly  infested  with  locusts,  especially  in  a  dry 
season.  They  come  in  vast  clouds,  which  extend  fifteen  and 
sometimes  eighteen  miles,  and  are  nine  to  t^^'elve  in  breadth.  The 
air,  by  their  interposition,  is  rendered  quite  obscure,  however 
bi'ight  the  day  may  have  been  before.  In  two  hours  they  devour 
all  the  corn,  wherever  they  settle,  and  often  a  famine  ensues. 
At  night,  when  they  repose  upon  the  earth,  the  gi'oimd  is  covered 
with  them  four  inches  deep,  or  more  :  and  if  a  carriage  goes  over 
them,  and  they  ai'e  mashed  under  foot,  the  smell  of  them  is 
scarcely  to  be  borne,  especially  when  they  are  reduced  to  a  state 
of  putrefaction.  They  come  from  Circas.sia.  Mingrelia,  and 
Tartary.  on  which  account  the  natives  rejoice  in  a  north  or  north- 
east wind,  which  carries  them  into  the  Black  Sea.  where  they 
perish.  Tlie  vast  region  of  Asia,  especially  the  southern  part,  is 
liable  to  their  depredations.  China  is  particularly  infested  Avith 
them  ;  and  the  natives  use  various  means  to  obviate  the  evil, 
which  is  generally  too  powerful  to  be  evaded.  But  the  most 
fearful  accounts  are  from  Africa,  where  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  many  places,  contribute  to  the  pro- 
duction of  these  animals  in  astonishing  numljers.  * 

21 — 23.  (21)  Moses,  does  not  go  in  to  Pharaoh,  darkness, 
chief  object  of  wonship  among  the  Egyptians  was  the  sun-god. — 
Iia.  darkness"  .  .  felt,  lit.  that  may  be  grasped.  (22)  thick 
darkness,''  i.e.  of  preternatural  density.  (23)  neither . .  place, 
Jit.  fr.  that  wh.  was  under  him.  i.e.  his  bed.  meaning  that  no  one 
could  attend  to  his  affairs,  light  .  .  dwellings,"^  as  preter- 
natural as  the  darkness  without. 

Lir/Jit  in  the  (hveUinr/s  of  I.-^rael. — ^T\'e  may  regard  the  text  as 
emblematical  of  the  difference  between  a  child  of  God  and  a 
worldling  in — I.  Temporal  things.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
general  similarity  outwardly  between  God's  dealings  with  His 
people  and  His  enemies.  But  this  rule  applies  only  to  the  out- 
ward surface  of  things.  II.  Spiritual  things.  The  unrenewed 
man  is  blind  as  to  the  condition  of  his  soul  before  God.  How 
different  is  the  condition  of  a  follower  of  Christ.  III.  Eternal 
things.  On  one  side  is  ''thick  darkness  ;  "  on  the  other,  joys  in- 
conceivable.    "Which  ■w'ill  you  choose  ? '' 

Plaque  of  darlnicHK. — "We  remained  two  months  at  Khartoum. 
Dui'ing  this  time  we  were  subjected  to  intense  heat  and  constant 
dust-storms,  attended  with  a  general  plague  of  boils.  Terily. 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  remain  to  this  day  in  the  Soudan.  On  the 
2rith  June  (18G5)  we  had  the  most  extraordinary  dust-storm  that 
had  ever  been  seen  by  the  inhabitants.  I  was  sitting  in  the 
courtyard  of  my  agent's  house  at  about  half -past  four  p.m.  :  there 
was  no  wind,  and  the  sun  was  as  bright  as  usual  in  this  cloudless 
sky.  when  suddenly  a  gloom  was  cast  over  all. — a  dull  yellow 
glare  pervaded  the  atmosphere.  Knowing  that  this  effect  por- 
tended a  dust-stonn,  and  that  the  present  calm  would  be  followed 
by  a  hurricane  of  wind,  I  rose  to  go  home,  intending  to  secure 
the  shutters.  Hardly  had  I  risen  when  I  saw  approaching,  from 
the  S.W.  apparently,  a  solid  range  of  immense  bro^^-n  mountains, 
high  in  air.     So  rapid  was  the  passage  of  this  extraordinary 
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end, — force  and 
perseverance. 
Force  falls  to 
the  lot  onlj'of  the 
privileged  few. 
but  austere  and 
sustained  perse- 
verance can  be 
practised  by  the 
most  insignifi- 
cant. Its  silent 
power  grows 
irresistible  with 
t  ini  e.'  —  Mde. 
Sicrtcliine. 
'•  Woe  to  false- 
hood! it  affords 
no  relief  to  the 
breast,  like 
truth ;  it  gives 
us  no  comfort, 
pains  him  who 
forges  it,  and, 
like  an  arrow 
directed  by  a 
god,  flies  back 
and  wounds  the 
archer." — Goetlf-^ 
b  Burder. 

the  ninth 
plague 

darkness 
a  Ju.  13. 
b  Vs.  cv.  28. 

c  Ex.  viii.  22;  ix. 
26 ;  Eph.  V.  8. 

"  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  they 
were  prevented 
by  the  heavj'  and 
humid  state  of 
I  the  atmosphere 
from  availing 
themselves  of 
any  kind  of  arfi- 
ticial  light."—' 
Bmlt. 

d  A. 
B.D. 

"  He  moved  that 
thick  air  from 
his  countenance, 
often  waving  hif 
left  hand  before 
him;  this  labour 
was  the  only 
thing  that  an- 
noyed him." — 
Dante. 

"  And  throngli 
the  palpable  ob- 
scure find  out  his 
uncouth  wav." — 
Milton. 

"  Yet  from  those 
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flames  no  light, 
hut  rather  dark- 
iioss      visible." — 

.1/1/^)0. 

"'»f  (larknesR 
visible  so  much 
He  lent  as  half 
to  show,  half  veil 
the  deep  intent." 
— I'ope. 

e  Sir  S.  Baker. 


the  day 
of  grace 
rejected 


"Has  a  servant, 
an  agent,  or  an 
officer,  deeply  of- 
fended his  supe- 
rior, he  will  say 
to  him,  'Take 
care  never  to  see 
my  face  again : 
for  on  the  day 
you  do  that,  evil 
shall  come  upon 
you.'  '  Begone, 
and  in  future 
never  look  in 
this  face,'  point- 
ing to  his  own." 
—nobei-ts. 


b  J.  G.  Roberts. 


the  tenth 
plague 

destruction 
of  the 
firstborn 
a  Le.  xxvi.  21. 
b  Ex.  xii.  Z5. 
<■  Am.  iv.  10. 
(I  Ex.  xii.  .30. 
For    Mill,    see 
Topics  ii.  22. 
"  The  mill  used 
by  the  Israelites, 
and  prob.  by  the 
EgjT)tians.     I'on- 
s i 8 1 e d    of   two 
circular     stones, 
one  fixed  in  the 
ground,    the 


phenomenon,  that  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  in  actual  pitchy 
dy-rknes-i.  At  first  there  was  no  wind,  and  the  peculiar  calm 
pave  an  oppressive  character  to  the  event.  "We  were  in  '  a  dark- 
ness that  might  be  felt.'  Suddenly  the  wind  arrived,  but  not 
with  the  violence  that  I  had  expected.  There  were  two  person.s 
with  me, — Michael  Latfalla.  my  agent,  and  Monsieur  Lombrosio. 
So  intense  was  the  darkness,  that  wc  tried  to  distinguish  our 
hands  placed  close  before  our  eyes :  not  even  an  outline  could  be 
seen.  This  la.sted  for  upwards  of  twenty  minutes  :  it  then  rapidly 
pas.«ed  away,  and  the  sun  shone  as  before :  but  we  had  felt  the 
darkness  that  Moses  had  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians."'* 

24—29.  (24)  only  .  .  stayed,  he  is  anxious  to  have  a  pledge 
for  their  return.  (2."))  give  .  .  offerings,  i.e.  allow  us  to  take 
our  own  for  that  purpose.  (2(;)  there  .  .  behind,  not  only  we 
but  all  belonging  to  us  shall  go.  (27)  Lord  .  .  heart,  that  He 
might  introduce  the  last  plague,  a  typical  miracle.  (2S)  get,  etc., 
Pharaoh  exasperated,  is  frantic  with  disappointment  and  rage  : 
desfcrate  madness,  impotent  malice.  (2'.i)  thou  .  .  well,"  if 
shall  be  as  thou  hast  said.  I  .  .  more,  I  appieal  finally  from 
Pharaoh  to  God. 

Contraxtid  character.'^. — I.  In  this  world  often  the  worst  of 
men  come  in  contact  with  the  best.  It  was  so  here. — 1.  Pharaoh 
was  an  idolater.  Closes  a  true  wor.shipper  of  the  true  God  ;  2. 
Pharaoh  was  the  greatest  of  tyrants,  Moses,  the  meekest  of  men  ; 
i>.  Pharaoh  was  a  signal  monument  of  God's  displea.sure.  Moses, 
an  object  of  God's  highe-st  favour.  II.  It  is  possible  that  the 
worst  may  thus  come  in  contact  with  the  best  without  being  at 
all  benefited.  The  intercourse  which  Pharaoh  had  with  Moses 
had  a  tendency  to  confer  upon  him  iTiestimable  blessings.  Think 
of — 1.  The  noble  example  which  Moses  set  before  him  ;  2.  The 
important  truths  which  he  taught  him.  III.  When  such  a  ca.«e 
occurs,  the  parting  between  the  two  is  deeply  affecting.  Pharaoh 
and  Moses  parted — 1.  "When  there  might  have  been  no  necessity 
for  it ;  2.  To  meet  with  two  very  different  ends :  Red  Sea — 
Pisgah  ;  3.  Never  to  meet  one  another  again.* 


CHAPTER   THE  ELEVENTH. 

1 — 6.  (1)  one  .  .  Egypt,"  and  more  terrible  than  all  the 
preceding  (natf.  God  may  always  have  some  judgment  or  punish- 
ment in  .store  greater  than  any  we  have  experienced),  he  .  . 
altogether,  as  glad  to  be  rid  of  you  as  hitherto  he  has  been 
anxious  to  retain.  (2)  borrow,''  str  iii.  22.  (.S)  man  .  .  great, 
in  power,  estimation.  (4)  midnight,  the  time  an  additional 
element  of  terror  in  this  last  plague.  (."»)  firstborn  .  .  die, 
pride,  hope,  joy  of  every  fam.  from  .  .  maidservant,  no 
respect  of  persons,  that  .  .  mill,  a  hand-mill  turned,  some- 
times by  one,  sometimes  by  two  women,  and  .  .  beasts,' 
worship  of  beasts  universal  in  Egypt.  ((">)  great  .  .  more,**  a 
loud.  deep,  universal  wailing. 

Tltc  ch.striirtUm  of  the  Egyjrt'ian  firxfborn. — In  considering  the 
last  plague,  we  mu.'jt  notice — I.  The  prediction  of  the  judgment 
to  be  executed.  It  differs  from  every  previous  denunciation  in 
that  it  was  pui'ely  maledictory,  and  was  not  accompanied  by  any 
expostulation.      II.   The   spoiling   of    the   Egyptians  by   Israel 
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(vv.  35,  36).  The  spoil  belonged  to  Israel.  1.  By  God's  command  ; 
2.  By  right  of  conquest  :  no  warfare,  except  of  words  ;  but  still 
a  conquest ;  3.  By  right  of  compensation.  III.  The  difference 
put  between  Israel  and  EgA^it.  IV.  The  infliction  of  this  teixible 
calamity.  It  was  marked  by  many  awful  circumstances.  1.  It 
was  adapted  to  produce  terror  ;  2.  It  left  no  opening  for  repen- 
tance ;  '^.  It  was  tlie  last  and  gi-eatest.' 

IJornitri/if/. — Dr.  Boothroj'd,  instead  of  borrow,  translates  "  ask." 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  says,  "  request,  demand,  require."  The  Israelites 
wished  to  go  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness,  that  they 
might  hold  a  feast  unto  the  Lord.  When  the  Orientals  go  to 
their  sacred  festivals,  they  always  put  on  their  best  jewels.  Xot 
to  appear  before  the  gods  in  such  a  way,  they  consider  would  be 
disgraceful  to  themselves  and  displeasing  to  the  deities.  A  person 
whose  clothes  or  jewels  are  indifferent  will  borrow  of  his  richer 
neighbours  ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  poor 
people  standing  before  the  temples,  or  engaged  in  sacred  cere- 
monies, well  adorned  with  jewels.  The  almost  paujier  bride  or 
bridegToom  at  a  man-iage  may  often  be  seen  decked  with  gems  of 
the  most  costly  kind,  which  have  been  borrowed  for  the  occasion. 
It  fully  accords,  therefore,  with  the  idea  of  what  is  due  at  a 
sacred  or  social  feast,  to  be  thus  adorned  in  their  best  attire. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  borrow 
of  the  Egyptians  their  jewels,  as  they  themselves,  in  their 
festivals,  would  doubtless  wear  the  same  things.  It  is  also 
recorded,  the  Lord  gave  them  "  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyp- 
tians." It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fully  kno'svn  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  they  were  going  finally  to  leave  Egypt :  they 
might  expect  to  return  ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that,  if  their 
oppressors  had  known  they  were  not  to  return,  they  would  not 
have  lent  them  their  jewels. 

7 — 10.  (7)  dog  . .  tongue,  prov.  expr.^profound  tranquillity; 
or,  nothing  shall  hann.  difference,''  lit.  wonderfully  distin- 
guisheth.  (8)  thy  .  .  me,  the  tyrants  shall  become  suppliants. 
all  .  .  thee,*  lit.  who  are  at  thy  feet,  in  .  .  anger, "^  a  meek 
man  moved  to  indignation  by  falsehood,  cruelty,  insolence,  (it) 
the  .  .  Moses,  ctc..^'-  that  thus  instructed  he  might  not  be  dis- 
appointed. (10)  Moses  .  .  Pharaoh,  ftc.,^  vet.  to  the  whole 
preceding  naiTative. 

The  dijh'n-nce  God  jjuts  lettvcen  His  people  and  others. — "  The 
Lord  doth  put  a  difference "  between   His  people  and  others. 

1.  He  has  done  so  from  the  beginning.  Go  back  to  the  ante- 
diluvian age,  to  the  patriarchal  times.  Consult  the  history  before 
us.  Search  the  records  of  all  succeeding  ages.  II.  He  does  so  at 
this  present  hour.  He  does  so  in — 1.  The  dispensations  of  His 
providence  ;  2.  The  communications  of  His  grace.  III.  He  will 
do  so  to  all  eternity.     Questions  :  1 .  Do  you  believe  this  truth  ? 

2.  Do  you  live  under  its  influence  ''' 

Oh.stinacy  conquered.— It  is  said  that  Robert  Raikes,  the  founder 
of  Sunday-schools,  one  day  visited  a  family  in  which  was  a  bad- 
tempered  child,  who  made  her  mother  very  unhappy  by  her 
obstinacy  and  sulkiness.  Every  effort  for  her  imijrovement  was 
fruitless.  Mr.  Raikes  talked  seriously  with  her,  and  told  her  that 
her  first  step  must  be  to  kneel  dowai  and  ask  her  mother's  pardon. 
She  resisted  all  entreaty,  and  he  proposed  to  humble  himself  for 
her.    Kneeling  before  the  mother,  he  asked  her  forgiveness.  The 
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other  turned  by 
t  liancile.  The 
work  of  grinding 
was  extremely 
laborious,  and 
performed  by 
women  of  the 
lowest  rank." — 
Spk.  C'oviiu. 
e  G.  WellforJ. 
Af.A. 

•'I  will  believe 
in  the  right  of 
one  man  to  go- 
vern a  nation  de- 
spotically when 
I  find  a  man 
born  into  the 
world  with  boots 
and  spurs,  and  a 
nation  born  with 
saddles  on  their 
backs." — A.  Sid- 
ney. 

"  I  know  that 
nothidg  comes 
to  pass  but  what 
God  appoints ; 
our  fate  is  de- 
creed, and  things 
do  not  happen 
by  chance,  but 
every  man's  por- 
tion of  joy  and 
sorrow  is  pre- 
determined."— 
Seneca. 

a  diflference 
put  between 
Israel  and 
Egypt 

a  Ex.  viii.  22. 

6  Gk.,  "whom 
thou  leadest;'" 
Chal.,  "who  are 
with  thee ;"  Vulg , 
"who  are  subject 
to  thee;"  ^4 ben 
Ezra,  "  who  are 
in  thy  power ;'' 
Jiirchi, "  who  fol- 
low thy  counsel 
and  thy  steps," 

c  "  To  be  angry 
at  nothing  but 
sin  is  the  way 
not  to  sin  iu 
auger." — Ilennj. 

t/Ko,  IX.  17. 

e  Eo.  ii.  6. 
\f  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 
I  "Anger  is  a  noble 
i  infirmity,  the 
I  generous  failing 
!  of  the  just,  the 
[one  degree  that 
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ri'ethatxjve  zeal, 
atiHorting  tlie 
prorojjative  o  f 
vii  tue."-Tupj)ei: 
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institution  of 
the  passover 

a  Ex.  xiii.  4;  De. 
XV  i.  1. 

6  Esth.  iii.  7. 
c  Bush. 

rf"The  whole 
host  of  Israel 
was  divided  into 
twelve  tribes; 
these  tribes  into 
families ;  and  the 
families  in  to 
houses ;  the  last 
being  composed 
of  particular  in- 
dividuals. In  one 
family,  therefore, 
there  might  be 
several  houses." 
—Bus/i. 

e  "  Law,  man's 
Mole  guardian 
ever  since  the 
time  when  the 
old  Brazen  Age, 
in  sadness,  saw 
love  fly  the 
world." — Sell  tiler. 
/Treas.  of  Bibl. 
Know. 

the  selected 
lamb  and 
sprinkled 
blood 

oLe.  1.  3,  10; 
xsii.  19,  21 ;  De. 
xvii.  1 ;  1  Pe.  1. 
ly;  Heb.  ix.  14. 

b  Le.  xxiii.  5;  2 
Ch.  XXX.  1.5;  Ma. 
xxvii.  46,  50;  Is. 
liii.  6. 

c  De.  xvi.  6. 

dHc.  Xii.  24; 
Eph.  1,  7;  He. 
ix.  22;  IPe.i.  2; 
Ke.  xiii.  8. 

eDe.  xvi.  3,  4;  1 

Co.  V.  8. 

/Le.  vii.  15  ;  De. 

XV4.  4. 

g  C.Simeon,  M..i. 
"To  make  an 
empire  durable, 
the    magistrates 


stubborn  girl,  seeinjr  Mr.  Raikes  on  his  knecH  on  her  .account, 
burst  into  tears,  I'ell  upon  her  knees,  and  asked  her  mother's 
for',riveness  for  herself.  From  that  hour  she  became  an  obedient 
and  gentle  child. 


CHAPTER  THE  TJFELFTH. 

1 — 4.  (1)  spake,  or.  had  spoken.  (2)  month,  Abib,"  after- 
wards called  Nisau.''  beginning,  the  head,  first  .  .  you,  first 
in  order,  highest  in  estimation,  "  the  chief  and  most  excellent 
month  in  the  year.""^  (3)  lamb,  Heb.  .vrA  =lamb  or  kid.  house 
.  .  fathers,''  lit.  a  house  of  fathers.  (4)  if  .  .  lamb,  i.r.  not 
enough  to  consume  it.  every  .  .  eating,  "  this  quantity,  the 
Jewish  writers  say.  was  to  be  equal  to  the  size  of  an  olive.''« 

71u;  pa.s.'iovcr  (on  the  whole  chapter). — In  examining  the 
ty])ical  character  of  the  passover,  we  shall  consider — I.  'What  is 
said  of  the  lamb  itself.  It  was  to  be  without  blemish  and  with 
out  spot,  and  a  male  of  the  first  year.  II.  The  use  and  value  of 
its  blood.  There  was  nothing  in  the  manner  of  applying  this 
blood  that  would  impart  any  virtue  to  it.  The  virtue  was  in  the 
blood  itself.  III.  The  use  and  value  of  its  flesh.  IV.  The  hope 
of  the  blood-besprinkled  worshippers. 

National  value  of  Jr>vi--:h  fra.stK. — Apart  from  the  religious 
aspect  of  these  various  festivals,  and  the  occasions  they  providetl 
for  solemn  worship,  they  were  of  national  value  as  binding  the 
tribes  together,  bringing  them  into  fellow.ship,  knitting  the 
several  communities  into  one  body,  having  each  a  share  in  and  a 
tie  to  that  place  which  the  Lord  had  chosen  to  put  His  name 
there.  Jerusalem  with  its  temple  was  not  merely  the  political 
capital,  but  the  religious  home  of  the  nation.  And  so  Jeroboam 
felt  when  he  devised  his  festivals  to  keep  his  subjects  from 
resorting  to  the  city  of  David  (I  Kings  xii.  2(3 — 33)/ 

5—10.  (.5)  lamb  .  .  blemish,"  entire,  whole,  healthy.  (6) 
ye  .  .  up,*  as  select,  dedicated,  whole  .  .  kill,  i.e.  each  house 
shall  kill  its  lamb,  evening,*^  /(/.  between  the  two  evenings. 
(7)  upper  .  .  post,"*  i.c.  lintel.  (8)  and  .  .  it,«  their  last  taste 
of  bitterness  in  Egypt  :  a  -savid  memorial  of  all  their  jirevious 
suffering.  ("J)  eat  .  .  raw,  they  were  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  ; 
but  prepare  it  with  calmness,  sodden,  past  jiart.  of  .trrtJir,  to 
boil,  purtenance,  intestines  :  to  be  cooked  whole,  not  a  bone 
to  be  broken,  nothing  .  .  morning,-'  to  prevent  superstitious 
abuse,     that  .  .  fire,  of  parts  not  eatable. 

The  ]ja.<i.n>rer  (on  vv.  3 — 1 1 ). — From  the  words  of  our  text  we 
shaU  be  led  to  notice — I.  The  ordinance  itself.  This  was — 1. 
Commemorative  ;  2.  Tj-pical.  Enumerate  particulars.  II.  The 
manner  of  its  celebration.  It  was  celebrated — 1 .  With  humble 
penitence  ;  2.  With  unfeigned  sincerity  ;  3.  "With  active  zeal.» 

Ili-storif  of  xacrifiee. — All  nations  have  offered  sacrifice  to  some 
beings  whom  they  have  deified.  There  is  no  region  where  the 
pilgrim's  foot  can  travel,  where  you  will  not  find  offering,  some 
sanguinary,  some  libidinous,  some  foolish,  but  all  to  propitiate 
the  anger,  or  secure  the  protection,  of  some  fancied  object  of 
worship.  There  comes  a  cry  groaning  out  of  the  great  heart  of 
humanity,  '•  "What  is  the  acceptable  sacrifice  ?  "     Strange  divina* 
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tions  and  stivaning-  altars  ;  cakes  for  the  queen  of  heaven,  and 
prostrations  before  the  brazen  image  ;  childi-en  for  the  insatiate 
Moloch  passing-  through  the  scorching  fire, — these  are  the  re- 
sponses from  classical  and  pagan  times.  African  Fetichism. 
Hindoo  immolations,  and  Bunnan  cruelties,  and  the  atrocities  of 
savage  cannibalism. — these  are  the  hollow  answers  from  the  un- 
instructed  consciences  of  heathens.  Cold  morality,  and  rubrical 
exactitude,  and  sacramental  efficacy,  and  ascetical  self-denial, — ' 
these  are  the  polite  and  conventional  theories  of  modem 
fonnalism.'' 

11  — 13.  (11)  thus  .  .  it,  etc.,"-  as  fully  prepared  for  a  journey. 
ye  .  .  haste,  as  eagerly  impatient  to  leave  Egypt,  passover,*" 
Heb.  2)i'mh=:i  leap,  transition.  (12)  against  .  .  judgment/ 
I  .  .  Lord,  the  one  God  of  the  whole  earth.  (1^)  blood  .  . 
token,  "a  sacramental  pledge  of  mercy."'* 

Thr  iMxclial  lamb. — I.  The  paschal  lamb  was  a  tyi^e  of  Christ. 
1 .  Not  a  bone  broken  ;  2.  Perfect ;  3.  Nothing  passed  to  corrup- 
tion. II.  Its  sacrifice  tyx^ified  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  1.  It  was 
a  sacrifice  :  2.  Offered  in  the  holy  place  ;  3.  Blood  sprinkled  on 
the  altar.  III.  Tlie  entireness  of  the  offering  shadowed  a  perfect 
Saviour.  1.  Roasted  M'/(oZe  ;  2.  Boasted;  none  of  the  substance 
lost." 

IdoJairy  in  ancient  Brita'in. — British  Christians  ought  to 
recollect  that  their  ancestors  were  once  blind  idolaters,  serving 
them  that  by  nature  are  no  gods.  Dr.  Plaiftre,  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  1578,  remarks, 
that,  before  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  no  church  here 
existed,  but  the  temple  of  an  idol  :  no  priesthood  but  that  of 
jiaganism  ;  no  God  but  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  some  hideous  image. 
To  the  cruel  rites  of  the  Druidical  worship,  succeeded  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  Roman  idolatry.  In  Scotland  stood  the  temple  of 
Mars ;  in  Cornwall,  the  temple  of  Merciuy :  in  Bangor,  the 
temple  of  Minerva  ;  at  Maiden,  the  temple  of  Victoria  ;  in  Bath, 
the  temple  of  Apollo  ;  at  Leicester,  the  temple  of  Janus  ;  at  York, 
where  St.  Peter's  now  stands,  the  temple  of  Bellona  ;  in  London, 
on  the  site  of  St.  PauFs  Cathedral,  the  temple  of  Diana  ;  and  at 
Westminster,  where  the  Abbey  rears  its  venerable  pile,  a  temple 
of  Aijollo./ 

14 — 20.  (14)  memorial,  a  commemorative  ordinance,  keep 
.  .  Liord,  ye  shall  festivally  keep  it  a  feast,  by  .  .  ever,"  lit.  a 
statute  of  eternity.  (15)  seven  days,  i.e.  fr.  even,  of  14th  of 
Nisan  to  end  of  21st.  leaven, ''  that  wh.  produces  fermentation 
or  putrefaction  :  coiTuption.  (l(i)  convocation,  solemn  re- 
ligious assembly.  (17)  in  .  .  day,  lit.  in  the  strength  or  bone 
of  this  day.  armies,  not  a  confused  rabble,  but  an  organised 
host,  therefore  .  .  ever,<'  the  perpetual  memorial  of  a  great 
deliverance.  (18 — 20)  Repetitions  to  emphasize  the  command 
and  prevent  mistakes. 

Thr  jin-^chal  fcaxt. — I.  The  paschal  feast  recalled  the  bondage 
— 1.  Of  Egypt  and  of  sin  :  the  bitter  herbs ;  2.  Leaven,  the 
symbol  of  corruption,  was  left  out  of  the  bread.  A  lesson  to  us  to 
flee  temptation.  II.  The  circumstances  of  the  feast  typified  the 
Christian  life.  1 .  Girded,  expected  to  travel ;  2.  Shod,  ready  for 
rough  ways  ;  3.  Staff  in  hand,  help  and  protection  ;  4.  In  haste, 
waiting  for  orders  ;   5.   Haste,  no  excuse  for  neglect  of  duty. 
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must  obey  the 
laws,  and  the 
people  the  ma- 
gistrates." —  So- 
lov. 

'•TheLa  w  is  what 
wc  must  do  ;  the 
Gospel  whatrOod 
will  give." — Lvr 
ther. 
h  W.  M.  Punshon. 

how  it  -wras 
to  be  eaten 

a  Lu.  xii.  35;  1 
Pe.  ii.ll. 

b  Is.  xix.  1. 

c  Nu.  xxxiii.  4. 

d  Spk.  Comm. 

e  Dr.  Fowler. 

"  Idolatry  is  one 
of  the  most  un- 
conquerable of 
all  the  corrupt 
propeosities  of 
the  human  soul. 
Miracles  under 
the  new  dispen- 
sation  had 
scaicely  ceased, 
the  apostolic 
fathers  were 
scarcely  cold  in 
their  graves,  be- 
fore idolatrous 
forms  were 
again  super- 
induced upon  the 
pure  spirituality 
of  the  Holy 
G  OS  pel."'—/.  B. 
Walker. 

/Dr.  Smith. 


the  passover 
an  ordinance 
for  ever 

a  2  Ki.  xxiii.  21 ; 
].,u.  xxii.  19. 

6  1  Co.  v.  7. 

c  Ex.  xiii.  S,  8. 

d  Dr.  Fowler. 

"  A  multitude  of 
laws  in  a  country 
is  like  a  great 
number  of  phyj?i- 
cians,  a  sign  of 
weakness  and 
malady."  —  Vol- 
taire. 
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"As  (lisoasoR 
must  nocesHarily 
ho  known  before 
tlioir  remoilies, 
so  poHsions  come 
into  beinR  before 
the  laws  which 
prescribe  limits 
to  them." — Afcy. 

V.  14.  U.  Grove,  i. 
33. 


the  purpose 
of  the 
sprinkled 
blood 

a  Dr.  PkOyie. 
b  BurcklianU. 
c  He.  xi.  28;  Is. 
xsvi.  20. 

d  Ezek.  ix.  6 ;  Re. 
vii.   ;!;    jx.   4;    2 
Sa.  xxiv.  10. 
e  Josh.  V.  10. 
/Dr.  Thomas. 
"The     influence 
of  costume  is  in- 
calculable; dress 
a  boy  as  a  man, 
and    he    will    at 
once  change  his 
own    conception 
of     himself."  — 
Bayle  SI.  Jo/in. 

"If  gratitude  i.s 
due  from  chil- 
dren to  their 
earthly  parents, 
how  much  more 
is  Iho  gratitude 
of  the  great 
family  of  man 
due  to  our  Father 
in  heaven." — //. 
Jiatlou. 

g  Topics. 


the  passover 
to  be 

explained  to 
the  children 

a  E.x.  iv.  :jl. 

"  In  the  hum- 
blest condition,  c 
power  goes  forth 
from  a  devout 
and  disinterest- 
ed spirit,  calling 
forth  silently 
moral  and  re- 
ligious senti- 


III.  It  also  tyi)ifics  the  tiocial  life.  1.  Fea.sted  in  companies; 
2.  This  teaches  the  unity  of  families  and  Christians.  Family- 
worship,  etc.'' 

Thr  rj-rlit.ti(»i  of  Imrrn.— The  e.xclu.sion  of  leaven  for  seven  or 
eipht  days  miglit,  as  Harmcr  observes,  be  attended  with  some 
inconveniences  in  Groat  Britain,  but  none  at  all  in  Palestine. 
Tlie  usual  leaven  in  the  Ea.st  is  dough  kept  till  it  becomes  sour, 
and  which  is  kept  from  one  day  to  another  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving-  leaven  in  readiness.  Thus,  if  there  should  be  no 
leaven  in  all  the  country  for  any  length  of  time,  as  much  as 
might  be  required  could  easily  be  produced  in  twont3'-four  houi's. 
Sour  dough,  however,  is  not  exclusively  used  for  leaven  in  tlie 
East,  the  lees  of  wine  being  in  some  parts  employed  as  yeast. 

21 — 25.  (21)  Moses,  being  commanded  proceeds  now  to  obey, 
families,  .svr  vv.  3.  1.  and  .  .  passover,  i.r.  the  lamb,  who.se 
blood  should  furnish  the  sign.  (22)  hyssop,  prob.  the  caper 
plant"  (cnjjj)rris  .ipiiiosa).  called  by  Arabs  ii:i/f.  The  fi.izrf  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Sinai.''  none  .  .  morning',  <■  .«afety  only 
under  the  protection  of  the  sign.  (2:?)  destroyer, ■'  a  personal 
agent,  destroying*  angel.  (24)  observe,  ifr..  .sec  vv.  \i,  17. 
(2.J)  when,*^  eft-.,  amid  the  blessings  of  the  present,  ye  shall 
never  forget  this  great  deliverance. 

Til/'  dr.ffi-oi/ifi/f  angel. — Let  us  consider  how  the  method  of  the 
Israelites'  deliverance  on  this  occasion  illustrates  the  method  of 
man's  spiritual  deliverance. ^I.  It  involved  a  sacrifice  of  human 
life.  A  lamb  was  taken  for  every  house.  The  young  creature, 
the  embodiment  of  innocence,  was  sacrificed  for  their  deliverance. 
So  the  self-sacrificing  love  of  Christ  is  our  salvation.  II.  It 
transcended  human  invention,  ^^'hat  man  could  have  thought 
of  such  a  means  of  deliverance  as  this  .'  III.  It  proved  completely 
efficient.  Whoever  tried  it  was  saved.  IV.  It  required  for  its 
application  ])ractical  trust  in  God.  V.  It  formed  a  memorable 
era  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  From  the  birth  of  Christ  we 
date  our  histoiy./ 

J/!/.<i.<toj). — Stanley  says.  "  The  Id.vifor  azaf.  the  caper-plant,  the 
bright  green  creeper  which  climbs  out  of  the  fissures  of  the  rocks 
in  the  Sinaitic  valleys,  has  been  identified,  on  grounds  of  great 
probability,  with  the  hyssop,  or  vzoh  of  Scripture,  and  tlius  ex- 
plains whence  came  the  green  branches  used  even  in  the  desert, 
for  sprinkling  water  over  the  tents  of  the  Israelites "  (Xu.  xix. 
fi — 18).  Ritter,  Forskal.  Eichardson.  and  others,  also  name  the 
nszrf.  In  every  respect  this  plant  answers  to  the  requirements  of 
Scripture. 3 

26—28.  (20)  children,  tic.  the  ordinance  so  kept  as  to 
excite  their  attention.  (27)  say,  etc..  the  fathers  to  be  ready 
with  an  explanation,  people  .  .  worshipped,'*  in  token  of 
faith  and  reverence.  (2S)  the  .  .  away,  from  tril)al  and  other 
assemblies  in  wh.  the  directions  had  been  given,  did  .  .  they, 
minute  obedience  in  preparing  for  and  keejung  the  passover. 

i  The  paHwrvr. — Of  Divine  institution  (Ex.  xii.  1.  2).  Began 
14th  of  1st  mo.  at  even,  (2,  10,  18;  Le.  xxiii.  5;  Xu.  ix.  3); 
lasted  seven  days  (Ex.  xii.  LI :  Le.  xxiii.  (!).  Called  :  Passover 
(Nu.  ix.  5  ;  Jo.  ii.  2.S) :  Jews'  P.  (13,  xi.  35);  Lord's  P.  (Ex.  xii. 
11.  27);  feast  of  unleavened  bread  (Jlk.  xiv.  1  :  Lu.  xxii.  1); 

I  days  of  unleavened  bread  (Ac.  xii.  3 ;   sx.  0).    Paschal  lamb 
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eaten  1st  day  (Ex.  xii.  fi,  8).  and  unleavened  bread  (15  ;  De.  xri. 
3).  Laws  relating  to  leaven  (Ex.  xii.  15—20  ;  xiii.  7 ;  De.  xvi. 
i).  Convocations  on  fii-st  and  last  days  (Ex.  xii.  K? :  Nu.  xxviii. 
18,  25).  Sacrifices  during-  (TJ— 24  ;  Le.  xxiii.  8);  after  Sabbath 
in,  fii-st- fruit  of  barley  harvest  offered  (10—14).  Commemora- 
tive of :  Passing  over 'fii-stborn  (Ex.  xii.  12,  13);  deliverance  fr. 
Egypt  (17,  42,  xiii.  '.) :  De.  xvi.  3).  Perpetual  observance  (Ex.  xii. 
14  :  xiii.  10)  ;  children  taught  its  nature  (Ex.  xii.  26,  27 ;  xiii.  8; 
De.  vi.  20—25) :  purification  needful  (2  Ch.  xxx.  15—19  :  Jo.  xi. 
55) ;  unclean  kept  it  the  2nd  mo.  (Nu.  ix.  6—11  ;  2  Ch.  xxx.  2.  3, 
15):  uncircumcised  excluded  (Ex.  xii.  43.  45):  punishment  for 
neglect  (Xu.  ix.  13),  or  improper  keeping  of  (2  Ch.  xxx.  18.  20). 
Noted  occasions :  As  the  exodus  (Ex.  xii.  28,  50) ;  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Xu.  ix.  3—5)  :  entering  Canaan  (Jos.  v.  10,  11);  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Ch.  xxx.  1),  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  22;  2  Ch.  xxxv. 
1,  18).  Moses  kept  through  faith  (He.  xi.  28);  Christ  observed 
(Ma.  xxvi.  17 — 20;  Lu.  xxii.  15;  Jo.  ii.  13,  23):  room  lent  to 
strangers  (Lu.  xxii.  11.  12);  Lord's  Supper  instituted  at  (Ma. 
xxvi.  26 — 28) :  a  prisoner  released  at  (Ma.  xxvii.  15 ;  Lu.  xxiii. 
16,  17)  ;  Sabbath  in,  a  high  day  (Jo.  xix.  14,  SI).* 

29,  30.  (29)  midnight, «  when  Egypt  was  sleeping  in 
fancied  safety.  Lord,  by  the  hand  of  the  destroyer,  from  .  . 
cattle,''  see  xi.  5.  (30)  rose  .  .  servants,  stax-tled  by  the  mid- 
night cry.  and  .  .  Egypt, "^  of  the  dying  in  their  agony,  of  sur- 
vivors in  their  grief,     house,  or  family. 

The  death  vf  the  firstborn. — Xote — I.  That  when  miracles  are 
needed  they  are  never  wanting.  The  smiting  was  a  miracle  in — 
1 .  The  prediction  ;  2.  The  simultaneousness  of  the  stroke  :  3. 
Taking  only  Egyptians :  4.  Taking  only  the  firstborn.  II.  That 
when  God  smites  us.  He  smites  us  where  we  feel.  Pharaoh, 
himibled,  sends  for  Moses  whom  he  had  refused  to  see  again.  In 
affliction  men  siurender.  We  should  repent  in  fair  weather. 
III.  That  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  He  smites  from  the 
2)rince  to  the  prisoner.** 

The  exodus. — The  exodus  of  Israel  was  a  sublime  national  fact. 
It  is  not  mentioned  on  the  monuments.  References  to  any  fact 
disparaging  to  Pharaoh  or  his  people,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
here,  were  never  inscribed  on  the  monuments.  This  is  a  Avell- 
established  practice.  But  in  the  pages  of  writers  external  to 
Egypt,  and  friendly  to  it.  we  find  unmistakable  references  to  the 
exode.  only  described  according  to  distorted  traditions.  Manetho, 
who  lived  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  gives  the  folloM-ing 
version  of  this  event : — "  The  whole  countiy  of  Egypt  was  afflicted 
with  leprosy,  which  prevailed  chiefly  in  one  class.  The  king  was 
ordered  by  the  gods  to  clear  the  country  of  the  lepers.  He  there- 
fore set  them  to  work  in  quarries,  as  slaves.  They  afterwards 
revolted  and  made  a  priest  of  Heliopolis,  named  Moses,  their 
leader,  and  were  expelled.''^ 

31—36.  (31)  he,  Pharaoh,  by  night,  that  same  night: 
lest  with  the  new  day  there  should  come  new  judgments,  said, 
ete..  the  humbled  king  is  anxious  to  be  rid  of  them.  (32)  take  .  . 
gone,  Pharaoh  sm-renders  at  discretion,  and  .  .  also,  with 
crushed  spirit  he  craves  a  blessing  through  Moses.  (33)  urgent, 
strong,  i.e.  in  their  entreaties  for  Israel  to  depart,  for  .  .  men, 
they  dreaded  more  than  they  had  suffered.      (34)  kneading- 
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meiit.  perhaps  in 
a  chilli,  or  some 
other  friend,  and 
teaching,  with- 
out the  aifi  of 
words,  the  love- 
liness and  peace 
of  sincere  and 
single-hearted 
virtue."  —  C/ian- 
ning. 

■'With  threats  he 
forbade  Moses 
to  see  his  face 
again;  and  Moses 
sealed  this  rejec- 
tion of  the  da5'  of 
grace  with  the 
words,  'Thou 
hast  spoken 
well,  e  t  c' " — 
Smith's  Old  Test. 
Hist, 
b  Topics. 

the  destruc- 
tion of  the 
firstborn 
a  1  Th.  V.  3. 
b  Job  xxxiv.  19, 
20. 

fPr.  xxi.  13; 
Jas.  ii.  13. 
(1  Dr.  Fowler. 
■■  Death,  whether 
it  regards  our- 
selves or  others, 
appears  less  ter- 
rible in  war  than 
at  home.  The 
cries  of  women 
and  childreu, 
friends  in  an- 
guish, a  dark 
room,  dim  ta- 
pers, priests, 
and  physicians, 
are  what  affect 
us  the  most  on 
the  deathbed. 
Behold  us  al- 
ready more  than 
half  dead  and 
b  u  r  i  e  d."  —  H. 
Home. 

e  Quicer. 


Israel  bor- 
rows of  the 
SsTPtians 

"  Liberty  must 
be  a  mighty 
thing;  for  by  it 
God  punishes 
and     rewards 
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nations."  —  Udt. 
Sicelchine. 
a  Ps.  ev.  ;J7 ;  Pr. 
xvi.   7;    Ge.  xv. 
14. 

6  /iusJi. 
c  Dr.  Fowler. 
"Liberty  is  an 
old  fact  It  has 
liad  its  hei'uea 
and  its  martyrs  in 
almost  every 
age.  As  I  look 
back  through 
the  vitta  of  cen 
turios,  I  can  see 
no  end  of  the 
ranks  of  those 
who  have  toiled 
and  suffered  in 
its  cause,  and 
who  wear  upon 
their  breasts  its 
stars  of  the  le- 
gion of  honour." 
— C/iapin. 
"Liberty  is  to 
the  collective 
body,  what 
health  is  to  every 
individual  body. 
Without  health 
no  pleasure  can 
be  tasted  by  man, 
without  liberty 
no  happiness  can 
he  enjoyed  by 
B  o  cie  ty." — Hu- 
Umibrnke. 
d  llarmer. 

the  Exodus 

from 
Rameses 
to  Succoth 

a  Ex.  i.  U;  (Jo. 
xlvii.  11;  Nu. 
xxxiii.  3. 
6See  Payne 
Smith's  Bampton 
Lectures,  1869,  p. 
88. 

c  Nu.  xi.  4. 
"O,  give  me 
liberty  I  for  even 
were  paradise 
my  prison,  btill 
I  should  long  to 
leap  the  crystal 
walla." — Dryden. 
d  .Viehuhr. 

time  of  the 
sojourning' 
in  Egypt 

oGe.  XV.  13;Gal. 

iii.  17. 

t  Hab.  ii.  3. 

c  De.  xvi.  6. 


troughs,  prob.  small  wooden  bowls,  bound  .  .  shoulders,  i.e. 
they  made  a  bag  of  the  fold.s  of  their  dress.  (:}."))  borroxved, 
J.v/v  iii.  22.  ('M'))  lent,  gav'e,  granted  their  recjuest.  and.. 
Egyptians,"  "  they  go  out  from  the  land  of  their  oppressors, 
■greatly  increased,  mighty,  and  formidable  ;  laden  with  the  spoils 
j  of  their  cruel  oppres.sors.  the  well-earned  reward  of  the  labours 
of  many  years,  and  of  much  sorrow."' '' 

I  The  Jfif/ht  from.  E<iijpt. — Observe — I.  God  appeals  to  motives. 
I'The  awful  teiTor,  wailing  mingled  with  groaning.  The  bondage 
1  of  Lsrael  hurries  them  out.  We  must  decide,  God  only  gives  the 
I  convictions.  II.  God's  wrath  is  just.  1.  Warnings  had  failed  ; 
i  2.  The  Egyptians  only  reaped  what  they  had  sown  ;  .'5.  We  should 
'  hear  while  it  is  called  to-day.  When  God  speaks,  delay  is  not 
;  safe.  III.  The  favour  of  God's  people  is  a  bles.sing.  Pharaoh 
i  asked  their  Vjles,sing.  IV.  God's  movements  are  organised. — 1. 
;  Six  hundred  thousand  warriors  ;  2.  "\^'omen  and  lads  with  the 
,  flocks  and  herds  ;  3.  Everyone  something  to  do.  Each  child  may 
j  do  something."^ 

I  KiuaduKj-t roufilm.  —  These  were  probably  of  leather.  The 
I  Arabs  use  small  wooden  bowls  for  kneading  the  unleavened  cakes 
which  they  prepare  for  strangers  in  the  very  desert  through 
which  Israel  journeyed  ;  but  they  have  also  among  their  kitchen 
furniture  a  round  leather  coverlid,  which  they  lay  on  the  ground, 
and  which  serves  them  to  eat  from.  It  has  rings  round  it,  b5 
which  it  is  drawn  together  with  a  chain  that  has  a  hook  to  hang 
!  it  up  by,  either  to  the  side  of  the  camel  or  in  the  house.  This 
draws  it  together,  and  sometimes  they  cany  in  it  the  meal  made 
I  into  dough :  in  this  manner  they  bring  it  full  of  bread  ;  and 
I  when  the  repai5t  is  over,  carry  it  away  at  once,  with  all  that  is 
I  left,  in  the  same  manner.*' 

37—39.  (87)  Rameses,"  one  of  the  treasure  cities.    Suc- 

icoth,  Ut.  tents  or  booths:  ab.  half  way  betw.  Rameses  and 
Etham.     six  .  .  foot,  \.c.  the  males  who  could  march,  or,  above 

!  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  children,  total  number  of 
Israelites  prob.  ab.  two  millions.''  (oS)  mixed  .  .  them,''  other 
sojourners  anxious  fr.  various  causes  to  leave  Egj^pt  at  this  time. 

^  flocks  .  .  cattle,  provi-sion  for  their  journey.  (8'.))  dough  .  . 
leavened,  xcc  v.  34. 

iJnad-hak'tng. — "The  Arabians  of  the  desert  use  a  heated  plate 
of  iron  in  preparing  their  cakes,  which  are  often  as  thin  as 
wafers.  When  they  have  no  iron  plate,  they  roll  their  dough 
into  balls,  and  put  it  either  among  the  live  coals,  or  into  a  fire  of 
camel's  dung,  where  they  cover  it  till  it  is  penetrated  by  the 
heat.  They  then  remove  the  ashes,  and  eat  the  bread  while  it  is 
scarcely  dry,  and  still  hot.  In  the  towns,  the  Arabians  have 
ovens  like  ours ;  their  bread  is  of  barley-meal,  and  of  the  form 

I  and  thickness  of  oiu-  pancakes ;  but  they  never  give  it  enough 

I  of  the  fire." '' 

I  40 — 42.  (^0)  four  .  .  years,  reckone<l  prob.  fr.  time  of  pro- 
mise to  Abraham."     (41)  even  .  .  pass,*'  the  length  of  sojoimi 

j  and  time  of  departure  definitely  stated.     (42)  night, <■  one  of  the 

j  most  memorable  nights  of  Scripture. 

I  Jlidcmpt'ipii  ctlrhratrd. — I.  The  events  to  be  celebrated. — 1. 
Great  was  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt ;  2.  Greater  is 

'  our  deliverance  from  sin.     II.  The  day  on  which  they  are  to  be 
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celebrated.  III.  The  manner  of  their  celebration.  We  should — 
1.  Keep  a  feast  ulito  the  Lord  ;  2.  Dedicate  om-selves  to  Him  as 
His  peculiar  people.'* 

The  sojourn  in  Erpjpt. — This  passage  has  been  conceived  to 
contradict  Gen.  xv.  13,  where  it  is  announced  to  Abraham  that 
his  seed  should  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  was  not  theirs,  and 
should  serve  them,  and  should  be  afflicted  four  hundred  years. 
But  the  passages  are  perfectly  consistent,  the  computation  being 
made  from  two  different  epochs.  In  Genesis,  the  time  is  calcu- 
lated from  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  of  a  son,  or  from  the 
birth  of  Isaac  ;  but  in  Exodus,  it  is  computed  from  his  departiu-e  i 
from  his  native  country,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine  command. 
The  probability  is  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the  present  Hebrew 
text,  in  the  passage  at  the  head  of  this  article  :  for  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  in  all  its  copies,  as  well  as  the  Alexandrine  copy  of 
the  LXX.,  reads,  "  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  of  their  fathers  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years."  ' 


43 — 47;  (43)  stranger,  uncircumcised,  unproselyted.  (44) 
when  .  .  him,  and  he  by  that  rite  has  been  received  into  the 
congregation  of  the  people.  (4.">)  foreigner,  sojom-ner.  dweller, 
inhabitant.  (4G)  house,  or  company  ;  see  v.  4.  neither  .  . 
thereof,"  note  the  typical  significance.  (47)  all,''  etc.,  without 
exception,  through  all  generations. 

Cooking  ill,  the  East. — Thevenot  says  in  his  Travels  that  it 
is  also  common  in  Persia  to  roast  sheep  and  lambs  whole.  This 
is  done  in  an  oven,  which  has  an  opening  at  the  top  ;  after  it  is 
well  heated,  the  meat  is  hiing  up  in  it,  and  a  dripping-pan  put 
under  to  receive  the  fat ;  and  in  this  manner  it  is  well  done  on 
all  sides.  He  mentions  another  way  to  roast  a  sheep,  customary 
among  the  AiTuenians,  and  in  which  they  likewise  avoid  fuel 
that  yields  smoke.  After  the  animal  is  killed,  and  the  skin  is 
taken  off,  it  is  again  ^vrapped  in  it,  and  laid  in  an  oven  on  burn- 
ing coals ,  and  likewise  covered  with  them ;  as  it  has  in  this 
manner  fire  on  all  sides,  it  is  well  done,  and  the  skin  prevents  its 
burning. 

48 — 51.  (48)  then  .  .  it,  his  partaking  of  the  passover  con- 
ditional on  his  submitting  to  this  rite,  he  .  .  land,  having 
equal  privileges,  under  the  same  laAvs.  (4tt)  one  law,  etc.,  all 
the  circumcised  were  to  constitute  one  nation.  (50)  thus,  ref. 
to  all  that  Moses  had  commanded  so  far.  (51)  the  .  .  day,  see 
V.  41.     armies,  ranks  :  organised  ace.  to  tribes  and  fams." 

Witnesses  from  the  dead.— A.  truly  interesting  portion  of  the 
history  of  Egypt  began  with  the  birth  of  Moses,  and  ends  with 
the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea.  The  tehah.  or  ark,  in  which 
the  infant  Moses  v.^as  laid  and  enti-usted  to  the  river,  is  frequently 
represented  on  the  monuments  as  having  been  used  for  keeping 
birds  or  small  animals.  Belzoni  copies  from  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  in  which  is  an  infant  with  a  hawk's 
head— the  hieroglyphic  symbol  of  wisdom.  The  princct^s  who 
rescued  Moses  was  named  Thuoris.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
Pharaoh-Rameses,  and  wife  of  Siptha,  a  mere  child,  according  to 
Egyptian  law,  who  was  joined  ostensibly  with  her  in  the  vice- 
regency  of  Egyjit.  On  her  tomb  are  the  suggestive  inscriptions, 
'•  Priestess  of  Eve,  and  the  wife  of  Adam."     On  an  obelisk  we 
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d  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 
"Liberty  will 
not  descend  to  a 
people;  a  people 
must  raise  them- 
selves to  liberty; 
it  is  a  blessing 
that  must  be 
earned  before  it 
can  bo  enjoyed. 
That  nation 
cannot  be  free, 
where  reform  is 
a  common  hack, 
that  is  dismissed 
with  a  kick  the 
moment  it  has 
bi'ought  the  rider 
to  his  place." — 
Cdllun. 
e  Dr.  Kennicott. 


bye-laws  of 
the  passover 
fuast 

a  Jo.  xix.  33,  36. 

6  Nu.  ix.  13;  Is. 
Uii.  6. 

"The  only  ra- 
I  tional  liberty  is 
that  which  is 
born  of  subjec- 
tion, reared  in 
]  fear  of  God  and 
!  love  of  man,  and 
made  courageous 
in  the  defence  of 
a  trust,  and  the 
prosecution  of  a 
duty."— 5i;nHii. 


aNu.  xi.  14;  Is. 
Ivi.  6,  7;  Gal.  iii. 
i8;  Eph.  iv.  4—6. 

"Many  p  0 1  i- 
ticians  are  in  the 
habit  of  laying  it 
down  as  a  self- 
evident  proposi- 
tion, that  no 
people  ought  to 
t)e  free  till  they 
are  fit  to  use 
their  freedom. 
The  maxim  is 
worthy  of  the 
fool  in  the  old 
story,  -who  re- 
solved not  to  go 
into  the  water 
till  he  had  learn- 
ed to  swim." — 
Macaulay. 
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6  The  Quiver. 
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sanctifica- 
tion  of  all 
the  firstborn 

a  Ex.  xxii.  20, 
.•!(!:  De.  XV.  19; 
Le.  xxvii.'iG:  Nu. 
iii.  la;  Lu.  ii.  •_'.'!; 
1  Co.  XV.  211;  Col. 
i.  15;  He.  xii.  20. 

/<ne.  xvi.  1. 
"Fioin  abal),  to 
prtiduco  fruit, 
psp.  early  spring 
f  !•  u  1 ' :  c  o  ui  p. 
.1  prills,  f  r , 
a/itrio.  to  open; 
and  afuifi?,  the 
nioileru  Greek 
\vd  for  the  sea- 
son of  Spriupr,  fr. 
avoCyio.  to  open." 
—  Wordsworth. 

"Historians 
i>iight  to  be  pre- 
cise, truthful,  and 
quite  tin  pre- 
judice d,  and  j 
neither  Interest 
nor  fear,  hatred 
11' .r  affection, 
should  cause 
iliom  to  swerve 
from  the  path  of 
truth,  whose 
niolber  is  his- 
tory, the  rival 
of  time,  the  de- 
positary of  great 
actions,  the  wit- 
ness of  what  is 
past,  the  example 
and  instruction 
to  the  present, 
and  monitor  to 
the  future." — 
Verrantes. 

c  Dr.  Cor. 

J.  Saurin,  Dis. 
Jlist.  it.  91;  and 
Visser.  399. 


the  purpose 
of  the  pass- 
over  to  be 
explained  to 
the  children 


find  her  described  as  "  royal  wife,"  "  lady  of  both  countries,"  •'  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,"  this  last  designation  being  the  Scriptural 
one.  Moses,  we  are  told,  ••  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter."* 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTEENTH 

1—4.  (1)  Lord  .  .  saying,  prob.  these  precepts  were  pven 
in  Succoth.  (2)  firstborn,"  i)rotected  from  the  de.stroycr,  they 
were  osp.  His.  (3)  out  .  .  bondage,  lit.  house  of  servants.  (4) 
Abib,''  lit.  an  ear  of  corn. 

JtcdcDipt'iow  of  tlic  Jir.stbor/i. — The  law  of  Moses  declared  the 
firstborn,  if  a  boy,  to  be  sacred  to  God.  and  required  him  to  be 
redeemed  from  the  priest.  The  modem  Jews  maintain,  "  if  the 
firstborn  of  an  Israelite  be  a  son.  the  father  is  bound  to  redeem 
him.  from  the  thirtieth  day  forward.  If  he  redeem  him  before 
that  time  it  is  not  accounted  a  redeni])tion.  If  he  omit  it  after 
that,  he  is  guilty  of  neglecting  an  attirmative  precept.  On  the 
thirty-first  day  the  father  sends  for  a  priest  and  places  his  little 
sou  on  a  table,  saying,  '3Iy  wife,  who  is  an  Israelite-ss,  has 
brought  me  a  firstborn,  but  the  law  assigns  him  to  thee.'  The 
priest  asks,  '  Dost  thou  therefore  suiTcnder  him  to  me  ? '  The 
father  answers  in  the  affirmative.  The  priest  then  inquires 
which  he  would  rather  have,  his  firstborn,  or  the  five  shekels 
required  for  his  redemption.  The  father  replies,  he  prefers  his 
son,  and  charging  the  priest  to  accept  the  money,  pronounces  a 
form  of  benediction,  llie  father  then  produces  the  value  of  five 
shekels,  and  the  priest  asks  the  mother  if  she  had  been  delivered 
of  any  other  child,  or  miscan'ied.  If  she  answers  no,  the  priest 
takes  the  money,  lays  it  on  the  heatl  of  the  child,  and  saj-s, 
•  This  son  being  a  firstborn,  the  blessed  God  hath  commanded  us 
to  redeem  him,  as  it  is  said,  '■  And  those  that  are  to  be  redeemed, 
from  a  month  old  thou  shalt  redeem  them,  according  to  thine 
estimation,  for  the  nicney  of  five  shekels,  after  the  .shekel  of  the 
sanctuary,  which  is  twenty  gerahs"  (Nmnb.  xviii.  IG).  AMiilst 
thou  wast  in  thy  mothers  womb  thou  \\ast  in  the  power  of  thy 
Father  who  is  in  heaven,  and  in  the  power  of  thy  parents ;  but 
now  thou  art  in  my  power,  for  I  am  a  priest.  But  thy  father 
and  mother  are  desirous  to  redeem  thee,  for  thou  art  a  sanctified 
firstborn,  as  it  is  WTitten.  "  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  I\Ioses.  say- 
ing, .Sanctify  unto  Me  all  the  firstborn  ;  whatsoever  openeth  the 
womb  among  the  children  of  Israel,  both  of  man  and  of  beast, 
it  is  Mine  " '  (Exod.  xiii.  2).  He  then  turns  to  the  father,  and 
says,  '  I  have  received  these  five  .shekels  from  thee,  for  the  re- 
demption of  this  thy  son  :  and.  behold,  he  is  therewith  redeemed, 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses  and  Israel.' "  This  ceremony  is 
followed  by  feasting.  AMien  the  father  dies  before  the  thirty- 
first  daj%  the  mother  is  not  bound  to  redeem  her  son.  but  a  piece 
of  parchment  or  small  i)lat«  of  silver  is  suspended  on  the  child's 
neck,  with  a  Hebrew  inscription,  signifjing  a  fii-stbom  son  not 
redeemed,  or  a  son  of  a  ]iriest.<^ 

5—10.  (."))  Lord  .  .  land,"  ffr..  .w  on  iii.  8.  service,*  ordi- 
nance, memorial.  ((■>.  7)  seven  days, "^  ctc.Kce  xii.  1.").  20.  (8) 
thou  .  .  son,"*  .v/r  xii.  2(;.  (!•)  sign  .  .  eyes,«  prob.  fig.,  taken 
Ijy  Heb.  writers  in  a  lit.  sense,  and  hence  phylacteries,     that . . 
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mouth/  }.('.  be  familiar  and  often  spoken  of.  (10)  keep  .  . 
season,  at  the  appointed  time,  from  .  .  year,  Ut,  fr.  days 
onward  to  day.'?. 

Phylactrfi/  fur  the  head. — Tlie  box  of  which  the  phylactery  for 
the  head  is  made  has  on  the  outside  to  the  right  the  regular 
three-pronged  letter  shin,  which  is  designed  as  an  abbreviation 
of  the  Divine  name  SJtadai,  "  the  Almighty,"  whilst  on  the  left 
side  it  has  a  four-pronged  sJiin,  the  two  constituting  the  sacred 
number  seven.  The  leather  case  consists  of  four  cells,  in  which 
are  deposited  four  slips  of  vellum,  whereon  are  written  the  four 
passages  of  Scripture,  already  mentioned,  in  the  following 
order : — 


4. 
De.  xi.  13,  22. 


De.  vi.  4—9. 


2. 
Ex.xiii.ll— 16. 


1. 

Ex.xiii.2— 10. 


Each  slip  is  rolled  up.  tied  with  white  and  well- washed  hairs  of 
a  calf  or  cow's  tail,  and  deposited  in  the  respective  compartments 
as  indicated  above.  A  flap  connected  with  one  side  of  the  brim 
is  then  drawn  over  the  open  part,  and  sewed  to  the  brim  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  loop  on  one  side.  Through  this  loop  is 
passed  a  very  long  leather  strap,  which  when  tied  together 
according  to  measure  yields  a  band  for  the  head.  9 

11—16.  (11)  Lord  .  .  land,  src  v.  5.  (12)  set  apart,"  lit. 
caused  to  pass  over.  i.e.  transference  of  ownership.  (1.3)  thou  .  . 
lamb,  wh.  being  given  to  the  Lord,  he  retained  his  ownership  of 
the  ass.  thou  .  .  neck,  thou  shalt  not  be  advantaged  by  what 
has  once  been  devoted,  unless  thou  dost  redeem  it.  (14)  and  .  . 
son,*"  cfe.,  see  xii.  2G.  (15)  when  .  .  go,  lit.  when  Pharaoh 
hardened  against  sending  us  out.  but  .  .  redeem,  for  law  of 
redemption,  see  Nu.  xviii.  16.     (16)  token,  etc.,  see  v.  9. 

Ih'demption  of  the  firstborn. — The  ordinance  here  mentioned 
the  Jews,  to  the  latest  generations,  were  bound  to  observe  as — I. 
A  memorial  of  God's  mercy.  Now  the  deliverance  vouchsafed  to 
us  infinitely  exceeds  theirs.  Everything  therefore  should  serve 
to  bring  it  to  our  remembrance.  II.  An  acknowledgment  of 
their  duty.  In  this  view  God  called  upon  the  Jews,  and  He  now 
calls  upon  us  to — 1 .  Consecrate  ourselves  to  Him  ;  2.  Serve  Him 
with  the  best  of  all  that  we  have.  Conclusions— (1)  Inquire 
into  the  nature  and  ends  of  God's  ordinances  ;  (2)  Devote  your- 
selves to  the  service  of  your  God  ;  (.3)  Endeavour  to  instruct 
others  in  the  great  work  of  redemption." 

The phijlacterii  for  the  arm. — The  phylactery  for  the  arm  con- 
sists of  the  same  sized  box  as  the  one  for  the  head.  It  has,  how- 
ever, no  letter  outside,  and  only  one  compartment  inside.  The 
four  passages  deposited  in  it  are  written  on  one  slip  of  vellum  in  j 
four  columns,  having  seven  lines  each.  The  slip  is  rolled  and 
tied,  and  closed  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  others.  The  large 
leather  strap  which  is  passed  through  the  loop  is  made  into  a 
noose  for  the  arm  to  pass  through.  Before  commencing  his 
morning  prayers  the  youth  of  thii-teen  puts  on  first  the  phylactery 
for  the  arm.  Having  put  his  left  naked  arm  through  the  sling 
in  siich  a  manner  that  when  it  is  bent  it  may  touch  the  flesh 
and  be  near  to  the  heart,  to  fulfil  the  precept,  '"Ye  shall  lay  up  these 


B.C.  1-191. 

a  Ex.  vi.  8. 

h  Ex.  xii.  2.5. 

c  1  Co.  V.  7 ;  xii, 

\  d  Pa.  IxxviiL  2,  7. 

U  De.  xi.  18;  Pr. 
jvi.  20,  21. 
1/Josh.  i.  8;   Do. 
I  XXX.  14. 

"  Tlie  only  vice 
that  cannot  be 
forgiven  is  hypo- 

I  erlsy.  The  re- 
pentance of  a 
hypocrite  Is 
it-self  hvpocrisy." 

1  —Hazlitt. 

"The  hypocrite 
[and  the  Phari- 
'  spe,  like  some 
beasts,  are  only 
valuable  for  their 
sl^in  and  their 
fine  colours." — 
Ciidwofth. 

g  Dr.  Ginsburg. 

the  sanctifi- 
cation  of 
firstborn  to 
be  observed 
in  Canaan 
a  Nu.  viii.  17;  De. 
XV.   19;    Ezek. 
xliv.  30. 

6  De.  vi.  20,  25. 

"  The  reason  of 
the  injunction  is 
evidently  that 
tlie  ass  could 
not  be  offered 
in  sacrifice,  be- 
ing an  unclean 
animal;  pos-ibly 
the  only  unclean 
animal  domesti- 
cated among  the 
Israelites  at  the 
time  of  the  Exo- 
dus."—.Syii-.  Com. 
c  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 
"  Religion  is  as 
necessary  to 
reason,  as  rea- 
son is  to  religion. 
The  one  cannot 
exist  without  the 
other.  A  reason- 
ing being  would 
lose  his  reason, 
in  attempting  tc 
account  for  the 
great  pheno. 
mena  of  nature, 
had    he    not    a 
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Supremo  BeinR 
to  refer  to;  and 
well  has  it  hcou 
>,ai(i,  that  if  thorn 
hai  heennoOoil. 
mankind  would 
havo  benn  ob- 
liged to  imagine 
one."  —  WaMtiff- 
ton. 


d  Dr.  Oinshurg. 


they  .i  ourney 
from.  Succoth 
to  Etham 
rt  Ex.  xiv.  11,  12; 
Nu.  xiv.  :i,  4 ; 
Jer.  X.  2.S;  Pr. 
xvi.  !);  Pa.  cvii. 
7;  1  Co.  X.  1.3. 
6  Nu.  xxxiii.  1 ; 
De.  xxxii.  10. 
cGe.  1.  24,  25; 
Josh.  xxiv.  32 ; 
Ac.  vii.  1 5,  IG. 
d  '-The  situation 
of  Etham  is 
placed  by  Mr. 
Stuart  Poole  at 
the  present  Seba 
Biar.  or  seven 
wells,  where  the 
cultivated  land 
ceases,  about 
three  ms.  fr.  the 
W.  sides  of  the 
ancient  head  of 
the  gulf.  It  lies 
at  the  S.  of  the 
bitter  lakes, 
through  which 
the  present  Suez 
canal  passes." — 
Al/ord. 

e  Ex.  xiv.  19;  Nu. 
ix.  15;  Ne.  ix.  12; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  14; 
xcix.  7  ;  Ac.  vii. 
38;l8.  iv  5:lCo. 
X.  1,  2;  Ps.  cxix. 
105. 

/Ne.  ix.  19;  Ps. 
cxii.  4. 
g  Dr.  fowler. 
"The  richest  en- 
dowments of  the 
mind  are  tem- 
perance, pru- 
dence, and  forii- 
tode.  Prudonco 
is  o  universal 
virtue,  whif^h 
enters  into  the 
composition    o  f 


My  words  in  your  heart "  (De.  xi.  18);  he  first  twists  the  long 
strap  three  times  close  to  the  jihylactery  in  the  form  of  tlie  letter 
.v//(«,  which  .stands  for  Shadn'i.  "the  Almin-hty."  and  pronounces 
the  following  hencdiction  :  "  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
King  of  the  univcr.se,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  Thy  command- 
ments, and  enjoined  us  to  put  on  phylacteries."  He  then  twists 
the  strap  seven  times  around  the  ann,  forming  two  .shin.<t.  one 
with  three  prongs,  and  the  other  vnth.  four.  He  next  puts  on  the 
head  phylactery,  placing  it  exactly  in  the  centre  between  the 
eyes,  so  as  to  touch  the  spot  where  the  hair  begins  to  grow,  in 
accordance  with  De.  xi.  1 8,  and  i)ronounces  the  following  bene- 
diction before  he  finally  .secures  it :  '"  Bles.sed  art  Thou.  O  Lord 
our  God.  King  of  the  univer.se,  who  ha.st  sanctified  us  with  Thy 
commandments,  and  enjoined  upon  us  the  command  about  phy- 
lacteries.""'' 

17 — 22.  (17)  Philistines,  conspicuously  warlike  in  a  war 
like  age.  although.  .  .  near,  they  occupied  S.  of  Palestine, 
hence  the  Israelites  were  led  in  a  S.E.  direction,  lest  .  .  war," 
for  wh.  long  years  of  servitude  had  unfitted  them,  and  .  . 
Egypt,  more  willing  to  be  slaves  than  conquerors.  (18)  Red 
Sea,*"  Heb.  Yam-Snph,  Arab.  Jiahr  Sonf,  i.r.  the  Weedy  Sea. 
harnessed,  marshalled  in  orderly  array.  flO)  took  .  .  him,' 
prob.  his  mummy.  (20)  Etham,''  (hoinulari/  of  tJir  .<<ra,  or 
.sanetiiari)  of  Turn).  (21)  Lord  .  .  them,  preternatural  and 
.safe  guidance,  pillar  .  .  way,<^  condescendingly  adopting  the 
oust,  sign  of  leadership  {sec  hidoiv).  night  .  .  light,  they  were 
thus  assured  both  of  Ilis  presence  and  the  Avay.  to  .  .  night, 
;  this  unusual ;  but  circumstances  required  a  forced  march.  (22) 
'took  .  .  people,-''  until  all  their  wanderings  were  over. 
j  The  Jirc-jyUlar. — Consider  this  pillar  of  fire  a,s — I.  A  guide  to 
Israel.  1 .  Chose  the  line  of  march,  and  their  encampment ;  2. 
Was  seen  from  afar  by  night  and  by  day.  II.  A  type  of  the 
guidance  given  to  us  by  God.  I .  Israel  was  not  ready  for  Canaan  ; 
2.  The  people  needed  to  acquire  courage.  For  example,  note — 
Pharaoh's  approach ;  the  sighing  for  flesh-pots ;  the  fear  at  the 
reports  of  the  spies.  1^.  The  burdens  were  tempered  to  their 
strength ;  4.  They  are  not  taken  by  the  shoi-test  road  to  Canaan ; 
nor  are  we  to  heaven  always.  III.  A  prophecy  of  prosperity 
(.«'«  Rev.  vii.  15,  k;).  IV.  A  fit  emblem  of  Christ.— 1.  It  indi- 
cated the  Divine  presence  ;  2.  It  was  out  of  the  field  of  art,  and 
could  not  be  made  to  debase  God ;  3.  It  was  self-iK)ised  ;  4. 
Though  its  base  was  immense  ae  a  cloud,  yet  it  was  high  enough 
to  be  called  a  pillar  :  5.  It  was  both  a  shelter  and  a  sun ;  r>.  It 
was  light  to  Israel  and  darkness  to  their  enemies.  V.  The  symbol 
of  His  presence. — 1.  It  contained  some  of  the  Divine  glory:  2. 
It  is  called  the  angel  of  God  (Ex.  xiv.  19).  God"s  name  means 
His  Divine  nature :  angel  of  God,  the  angel  of  the  Divine  pre- 
.sence.  This  title  carried  forward  to  Christ  (Mai.  iii.  1).  3.  The 
Shekinah  ;  4.  The  Oracle  of  the  chosen  people  ;  .5.  It  watched 
over  Israel.     Learn — "  I  am  the  Way.""!' 

Firr-.\i/f)iah. — Passages  are  quoted  from  classical  writers  which 
show  that  the  Persians  and  Greeks  used  fire  and  smoke  as  signals 
in  their  marches.  Curtius  describes  the  practice  of  Alexander, 
who  gave  the  signal  for  departure  by  a  fire  on  a  tall  pole  over 
his  tent,  and  says.  ^'ob.'>rrvat>/r  uinls  nocfii  f minis  intrrd'ai." 
\'egetiu3  and  Frontinus  mention  it  as  a  general  custom,  esp, 
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among-  the  Arabians.  The  success  of  some  important  expeditions, 
as  of  Thrasybulus  and  Timoleon,  was  attributed  by  popular  super- 
stition to  a  Divine  light  guiding  the  leaders.  To  these  well-known 
instances  may  be  added  two  of  peculiar  interest,  as  bearing 
witness  to  a  custom  known  to  all  the  contemporaries  of  Moses. 
In  an  inscription  of  the  ancient  empire  an  Egyptian  general  is 
compared  to  "  a  flame  streaming  in  advance  of  an  ai'my."  (,S>r 
C/iaba.'i,  V.  E.  p.  54: ;  the  inscription  is  in  the  Dcnlimalrr  .II. 
pi.  I.'jO,  2.)  Thus,  too,  in  a  well-known  papyrus  (Anast.  I)  the 
commander  of  an  expedition  is  called  "  A  flame  in  the  darkness 
at  the  head  of  his  soldiere."  By  this  sign,  then,  of  the  pillar  of 
cloud,  the  Lord  showed  Himself  as  their  leader  and  general.'' 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

1 — 4.  (1,  2)  turn,  towards  the  S.W.  Vi-hsih.iroi'h."  [th^' 2ylarr 
where  the  sedge  grcnvx),  W.  of  the  bitter  lakes  ;  -perh.  Ajrud.* 
Migdol  {fmver),  prob.  Blr  Suwels,  about  two  miles  fr.  Suez. 
Baal-zephou  {plaee  of  Ttjjjlwn,  or  sacred  to  'fyjyhoti.  otherwise 
lord  of  the  north,  or  place  of  a  watch-tower),  near  Kolsum  or 
Suez.  (.S)  entangled,  perplexed,  wearied  physically  and  men- 
tally. He  knew  not  of  their  guide,  the  .  .  in,«  their  reti'eat  cut 
off,  a"nd  the  sea  before  them.  (4)  honoured,  glorified,  that  .  . 
IiOrd,<^  His  enemies  know  Him  by  His  judgments,  His  friends 
by  His  mercy. 

Baal-worsMp. — The  festival  of  Baal  or  Balder  was  celebrated 
on  midsummer  night  in  Scandinavia  and  far  up  into  Norway, 
almost  to  the  Loffoden  Isles,  until  within  the  last  fifty  years.  A 
wood-fire  was  made  upon  a  hill  or  mountain,  and  the  people  of 
the  neighboiu'hood  gathered  together  in  order,  like  Baal's  prophets 
of  old,  to  dance  round  it,  shouting  and  singing.  This  midsum- 
mer's night  fire  has  even  retained  in  some  parts  the  ancient  name 
of  Balder's  bal,  or  Balder's  fire.  Leopold  von  Buch  long  ago 
suggested  that  this  custom  could  not  have  originated  in  a  country 
where  at  midsummer  the  sun  is  never  lost  sight  of,  and  where, 
consequently,  the  smoke  only,  not  the  fire,  is  visible.  A  similar 
custom  also  prevailed  until  lately  in  some  parts  of  our  islands. 
Baal  has  given  the  name  to  many  Scandinavian  localities,  as.  for 
instance,  the  Baltic,  the  great  and  little  Belts,  Belte  turga. 
Baleshaugen,  and  Balestranden.' 

5 — 9.  (5)  fled,  this  sugg.  by  their  change  of  route,  heart  .  . 
people,"  recovering  fr.  their  terror,  they  were  filled  Avith  rage. 
(0)  made  .  .  chariot,  lit.  he  bound  his  chariot.  Le.  yoked  his 
horses  to  it.  (7)  six  .  .  chariots,'  each  drawn  by  two  horses, 
and  carrying  two  inen — a  driver  and  a  wanior.  captains  .  . 
them,  lit.  captains  over  the  whole  of  them.  (8)  went  .  .  hand,'' 
openly,  boldly,  powerfully  ;  though  the  Egyjitians  said  they  fled, 
(it)  overtook,  came  up  with  :  they  travelled  swiftly  in  their 
chariots,  impelled  by  rage. 

The  hour  of  jjcril. — I.  The  inexperienced  recruits.  II.  The 
women,  children,  and  flocks.  III.  The  whole  host  hemmed  in  ; 
mountains  on  the  right,  sea  on  the  left  and  in  front,  Pharaoh 
behind.  I"V.  The  sight  of  their  old  masters  armed  for  slaughter. 
So  Satan  sometimes  encompasses  us,'' 
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all  the  rest;  and 
whore  she  is  not, 
foriitude  lose.';  its 
name  and  ntsr- 
\.m-e.."  —Viiittire. 
"  Prudence  is  a 
npfessary  ingre- 
dient in  all  the 
virtues,  without 
which  they  de- 
generate into 
folly  and  excess." 
J.  Collier, 
h  Spk.  Coram,. 
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Pi-hahiroth, 

Mig^dol, 
j  Baal-zepho. 
!  a  There     art 

places  which  still 

bear  the  name 
I  Ghuwebel-el-B(jos. 

i.e.    the    bed   of 

reeds. 

b  N  i  e  b  u  h  r, 
voyage,  1.  175. 

c  Ps.  Ixxi.  11. 

dTLx.  ix.  16;  Ro. 
ix.  17,  22,  23. 

"A  stubborn 
1  mind  conduces 
;  as  little  to  wis- 
j  dom  or  even  to 

knowledge,  as  a 
I  stubborn  temper 
I  to  happiness." — 

Southey. 

e  Lubbock's  Pre- 
historic Times. 

See  Bp.T.Coope)-'s 
Brief  Expos. 


the  pursuit 
of  the 
Israelites 

a  Ps.  cv.  25. 

b  Ps.  XX.  7; 
XV.  4. 

c  De.  xxvi.  8. 

d  Dr.  Foioler. 

"The  lust  of  do- 
mi  n  i  o  n  inno- 
vates so  imper- 
ceptibly that  we 
become  com- 
plete despots 
before  our  wan- 
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toa  abase  of 
power  is  per- 
coivoil:  tho  ty- 
ninny  llrat  exer- 
cised in  the  nur- 
sery is  exhibited 
in  viirious  shapes 
and  degrees  in 
every  stage  of 
our  existence." 
— Zimmennann. 

e  Dr.  Kitto. 


seeing:  the 
Egryptians 
the  Israelites 
are  filled 
with  fear 
a   Ne.  ix.  !);  Is 
xxvi.      10;        Ps. 
xxxiv.  17;  2  Ch.  i 
xviii.31 ;  Ps.  Cvii. 
•!;  liii.  .">;  Is.  viii. 
12-14:  li.l2,  13; 
Mar.  viii.  26.         i 
6  Ps.  cvl.  7,  8. 
rEx.  V.  2;  vi.  9. 
'•  See     here    an ' 
image     of     the  i 
temper  of  those 
who    reject    the 
Cross  of  Christ, 
and   prefer    the 
service    of    this 
world." —  Words- 
worth 

(I  Dr.  Thomnx. 
'•Nothing  is  so 
uncertain  as  the 
minds  of  the 
mul  t  i  tude."  — 
Ltiz. 

"The  multitude 
which  is  not 
brought  to  ac'.  as 
unity  is  con- 
f  usi  on.  That 
unity  which  has 
not  its  origin  in 
the  multitude  is 
tyranny."  —  Pas- 
cal, 
e  Boues. 

Moses 
encourages 
the  people 
(I  2  Kl  vi.  16;  2 
Ch.    XX.    1.5;    Is. 
xli.  lU;  XXX.  7. 
b  P.-t.  xlvi.  1—3; 
xxvii    1,  3;   Jer. 
iii.  23  ;  Lam.  Hi. 
2'5. 

r2Ch.  XX.  17. 
il  1.1.  XXX.  I');  vii. 

•;;  P.S.  xlvi.  in. 
"I:     miiy     be 
proper  for  all  to 


Thrarmt/  of  Pharnofi. — To  the  student  of  Egyptian  antiquities 
there  i.s  somethin);^  of  much  interest  in  these  two  verses,  which 
de.scribe  the  forces  of  the  Egyptians.  Here  the  pursuing  force  is 
described  as  composed  solely  of  chariots.  This  is  entirely  in  con- 
formity with  the  existing  testimony  of  the  monuments,  which 
exhibit  no  kind  of  military  force  but  war-chariots  and  infantry — 
no  cavalry,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  warriors  on  horseback.  But 
few  hor.'^emen  are  at  all  represented  on  the  monuments,  and  these 
are  not  Egyjitians,  but  foreigners.  In  a  hot  pursuit  like  this,  the 
infantry  could,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  take  no  part,  and 
there  being  no  mounted  cavalry,  the  matter  was  left  entirely  to 
the  chariot- warriors.' 

10—12.  (10)  afraid,  being  unarmed,  cried  .  .  Lord,"  their 
only  help.  (11)  they  .  .  Moses,  bitterly  taunting  him.  because 
Egypt,  prob.  sugg.  by  the  numerous  and  vast  cemeteries  in 
Egyjit.  die  .  .  wilderness  ?  where  we  must  lie  unburiwl. 
wherefore..  Egypt?''  perh.  they  thought  from  Moses' ante- 
cedents that  he  was  after  all  playing  into  the  liands  of  Pharaoh. 
(12)  better  .  .  wilderness, «  a  craven-spirited  people  who  pre- 
ferred a  shameful  bondage  to  heroically  dying  while  attempting 
to  escape.  The  Hebrews  were  a  brave  people  ;  and  this  shows 
the  demoralising  effect  of  long  years  of  slavery. 

Dijficiilti/  in  f/iif//. — Here  is  difficulty  in  duty — I.  Deeply  felt. 
Three  facts  may  explain  why  duty  in  tliis  life  should  be  so 
invariably  connected  with  difficulty.  1 .  Our  temporary  well-being 
here  greatly  depencLs  upon  the  conduct  of  our  contemporaries 
toward  us ;  2.  The  majority  of  our  contemjxjraries  are  governed 
by  corrupt  principle  ;  8.  The  man,  therefore,  who  carries  out  in 
his  daily  life  the  principles  of  duty,  must  more  or  less  excite  the 
anger  of  his  contemporaries.  II.  Testing  character.  Look  at 
the  influence  of  this  difficulty  upon — 1.  The  Israelites.  Observe 
— (1)  Their  cowardice;  (2)  Their  ingratitude;  (3)  Their 
apostasy  ;  2.  Moses.  III.  Divinely  overcome.  Thus  it  is  ever 
ultimately  with  all  difficulty  in  duty — it  is  overcome.  1.  The 
nature  of  moral  progress  shows  this  ;  2.  Tlie  promises  of  God's 
word  insure  it.** 

Till-  path  of  duty. — Old  Humphrey  has  a  good  paper  against 
wandering  from  the  path  of  duty,  suggested  by  a  notice  at  the 
entrance  of  a  park  :  "  Take  notice.  In  walking  through  these 
grounds,  you  are  requested  to  keep  the  footpath."  Bunyan  has 
supplied  the  .<ame  theme  for  solemn  warning,  in  the  pilgrims 
straying  into  By-path-meadow.« 

I     13,  14.  (I.'?)  stand  still,"  ht.  stand  firm,  be  not  dismayed. 

'  and  .  .  Lord,  great  and  complete,  which  .  .  day,*"  immediate 
and  nianifo.-^t.     whom  .  .  seen,  Vif.  as  ye  have  seen  them.     (14) 

'  Lord  .  .  you,"^  and  be  more  than  all  against  you.  ye  .  .  peace, <* 
lit.  ye  shall  be  silent.  confes.-<ing  it  is  He  who  giveth  ns  a  victory. 
llilp  from  God. — I.  When  God  is  in  a  way  of  mercy  and  salva- 
tion to  His  people.  He  often  brings  them  into  great  straits.  1 .  To 
humble  them  ;  2.  Because  He  delights  in  the  exercise  of  faith  ; 

j  3.  That  He  may  draw  out  their  prayers  ;  4.  To  discover  the 
\\'icked  ;  .5.  That  adversaries  may  vent  their  malice  ;  fi.  That 
Christ's  work  may  be  more  manifest.  II.  In  these  straits  God's 
people  are  often  mightily  troul)led.  Because — 1.  The  flesh  is 
^TOwerful  ;  2.  There  is  guilt  within  ;  3.  We  are  prone  to  worldl7 
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confidence.  III.  In  the  time  of  these  straits  it  is  our  duty  to 
stand  still,  and  look  for  God's  salvation. — 1.  For  the  quieting  of 
our  spirits  ;  2.  To  expect  salvation  from  God.  IV.  The  sight  of 
salvation  coming  after  straits  is  glorious  to  behold.« 

The  great  miration. — Of  the  various  views  we  can  take  of  this 
blessed  work,  this  is  the  most  suitable,  to  consider  it  as  the  most 
glorious  deliverance  that  ever  was  or  will  be.  Other  remarkable 
deliverances  of  God's  people  are  considered  as  shadows  and  figures 
of  this  :  Moses,  Joshua,  David,  and  Zerubabel,  were  types  of  this 
gi"eat  Joshua  :  according  to  His  name,  so  is  He,  Jesus  a  Deliverer. 
The  number  of  the  persons  delivered,  shows  the  glory  of  this 
deliverance  to  be  unparalleled  ;  it  was  but  one  single  nation  that 
Moses  delivered,  though  indeed  it  was  a  glorious  deliverance, 
relieving  sixty  thousand  at  once,  and  a  great  deal  more,  but  this 
was  incomparably  more  extensive.  The  Apostle  John  calls  the 
multitude  of  the  redeemed,  a  multitude  that  no  man  could 
number  (Rev.  vii.  9),  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  people,  and 
tongues.  The  unparalleled  glory  of  this  deliverance  appears  not 
only  in  the  number  of  the  delivered,  but  also  in  the  nature  of  the 
deliverance.  It  was  not  men's  bodies  only  that  it  delivered,  but 
immortal  souls,  more  valuable  than  the  world  (Matt.  xvi.  26). 
It  was  not  from  such  a  bondage  as  that  of  Egypt,  but  one  as  far 
beyond  it  as  eternal  misery  is  worse  than  temporal  bodily  toil  : 
so  that  nothing  can  equal  the  wretchedness  of  the  state  from 
which  they  ai'e  delivered,  but  the  blessedness  of  that  to  which 
they  are  brought./ 

15 — 18.  (1.5)  wherefore  .  .  Me?*^  Moses  prob.  also  in  great 
anguish  of  mind,  go  forward,  and  yet  the  sea  was  before 
them.  (K!)  divide,  cleave,  rend  :  the  waters  did  not  subside, 
but  being  torn  asunder,  were  hurled  to  the  right  and  left,  leaving 
an  ojien  path.     (17,  IS)  see  v.  4. 

Go  fonrard. — In  seeking  to  enforce  this  mandate  especially 
upon  young  believers,  it  will  be  desirable  to  notice  that  it  comes 
to  those — I.  Who  have  been  delivered  from  bondage.  II.  Who 
are  beset  by  foes  and  confronted  with  difficulties.  III.  ^VTio 
are  seeking  a  better  country.  Conclusion  : — Tliese  words  are  not 
meant  for  all.  The  command  for  some  of  you  is  not  '•  Go 
forward,"  but  "  Stop."  For  sinners  to  go  forward  is  death  and 
destruction.* 

Malt\nii  miration  sure. — Four  travellers,  not  very  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  cross-road  they  were  journeying,  began  to  look 
out  for  a  finger-post.  Soon  after  this  one  of  them  cried  out,  '•  I 
think  I  can  see  one  yonder,  in  the  distance."  '•  And  I  believe 
that  I  can  see  it  too,  about  half-a-mile  off,"  rejoined  another. 
"And  I  am  almost  certain  that  I  can  see  it,"  added  the  third,  "  it 
stands  up  higher  than  the  hedges."  ''  Well,  well  !  "  said  the 
fourth,  '■  you  may  be  right  or  you  may  be  wrong,  but  we  had 
better  make  the  best  of  our  way  to  it,  for  while  we  keep  at  such 
a  distance,  whether  it  be  a  finger-post  or  not,  it  will  be  of  little 
use  to  us."  Now,  I  want  you  all  to  draw  near  to  the  Saviour  of 
sinners,  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with  "  thinking,"'  or  '•  believing," 
or  being  '•  almost  certain "'  that  He  is  your  Redeemer  ;  I  want 
you  to  see  Him  as  your  Saviour,  as  distinctly  as  you  can  see  the 
sun  in  the  skies,  and  to  break  out  with  all  the  conviction  and 
fervency  of  Thomas  the  Apostle,  '•  My  Lord  and  my  God  !  " 
John  XX.  2S.« 
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remember  that 
they  ought  not  to 
raise  expecta- 
tions which  it 
is  not  in  their 
power  to  satisfy; 
and  that  it  is 
more  pleasing  to 
see  smoke 
brightening  into 
flame  tfian  tlame 
sinking  into 
smol^e."  —  John- 
son. 

e  J.  Burroughs. 
"  Faint  not ;  tho 
miles  to  heaven 
are  but  few  and. 
short."  — /iM///t'/- 
ford. 

■'  Fortune  is  tho 
best  school  of 
courage  when 
she  i.-i  fraugh'; 
with  anger,  ia 
the  same  way  as 
winds  and  tem- 
pests are  the 
school  of  the 
sailor  boy."'  — 
Metastasio. 
f  J.  Madaurin. 

Moses  com- 
manded to 
divide  the 
sea 

a  Is.  Ixv.  24;  Ro. 
viii.  .6. 

b  A.G.  Maitland. 

'It  is  difficulties 
which  give  birth 
to  miracles.  It  is 
not  every  ca- 
lamity that  is  a 
curse,  and  early 
adver.sity  is  often 
a  blessing.  Per- 
haps Madame  de 
M  aintcnon 
would  never 
have  mounted  a 
throoe  had  not 
her  cradle  been 
rocked  in  a 
prison.  Sur- 
mounted ob- 
stacles not  only 
teach,  but 
hearten  us  in  our 
future  slruggle^; 
for  virtue  must 
belearLt.though, 
unfortunately, 
Bomeof  the  vices 
come  as  it  were 
by  inspiraiiou." 
— Jiev.DrS/tarpe. 

c  G.  Moyridje. 
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the  passatre 
of  the  Bed 
Sea 

a  Kx.   xxiii.    20; 
Nu.   XX.   IC;    Is. 
Ixiii.  9. 
6  Judo  13. 
c  Col.  i.  12. 
d'iCo.  iv.  13. 
eNe.  ix.  11;  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  13,  cvi.  9, 
civ.    .S.    Ixxi.    C; 
Jush.  iii.  16. 
f\    Co.   X.   1,   2; 
ilah.  lii.  10. 
g  Dr.  Fowler. 
"The  iiiaa  who 
seeks  freedom  1 
for  anything  but : 
freedom's  self  is  1 
made    to    be    a  ] 
e  1  a  V  e."  —  De 
Qocquevi/le. 
"  The    cause    of 
freedom  is  iden- 
tifled    with    the 
destinies    of 
humanity,  and  in 
whatever  part  of 
the  world  itgains 
ground    by-and- 
by,  it   will   be  a 
common  gain  to 
all     those     who 
desire  it."  — 
Kossuth. 

'•  Know  ye  not 
who  would  be 
free  themselves 
must  strike  the 
blow  ?  by  their 
right  arms  the 
conquest  must  be 
wrou  gh  t?  '  '  — 
Bijron. 

"  Long  may  it 
remain  in  this 
mixed  world  a 
question  not  easy 
of  decision, 
which  is  the 
more  beautiful 
evidence  of  the 
Almighty'sgood- 
ness,  the  soft 
white  hand 
formed  for  the 
ministration  of 
fy  m  pa  thy  and 
lenderness,  or 
the  rough  hard 
band  which  the 
heart  softens, 
teaches,  and 
guides  in  a 
moment."  — 
Dickent. 

the 
ERyptiuns 


19—22.  (lit)  angel  of  God,"  ftc,  how  grt.  the  astonish- 
ment and  the  rea.ssiirance  of  the  Israelites  when  they  V)eheld 
this.  (20)  between  .  .  Israel,  to  check  the  one  and  encourage 
the  other,  cloud  .  .  them,''  who,  therefore,  saw  not  the  way  to 
pursue,  light  .  .  these, "^  makinp  the  road  of  safety  a  shininp 
pathway,  so  .  .  night,''  another  memorable  night,  during 
which  Israel  escaped.  (L'l)  east  wind,  to  have  cau.sed  an 
extremely  low  tide,  as  some  say,  the  wind  must  have  blowTi  from 
the  N.  or  N.-AV.  divided,'  into  two  parts,  not  forced  back  by 
the  wind  in  one  part.  {Xotc  the  word  hack  in  the  text  is  in 
italics.)  (22)  dry,  the  wind  dried  it.  waters  .  .  left/preter- 
naturally  kept  in  check. 

The  sen-path. — I.  The  deed  of  valour.  1.  Moses  walking  down 
the  gravelly  beach  into  the  .sea  ;  2.  Israel  following.  A  le.s.son  to 
us  to  come  with  boldne.ss.  II.  The  miraculous  way.  1.  Watery 
walls  ;  nothing  difficult  ;  2.  The  dry  ground  ;  3.  The  way  pre- 
pared for  Israel  by  the  Lord.  We  walk  in  new  and  unseen  ways. 
III.  The  overthrow  of  the  enemy.  1.  His  wrath  ;  2.  His  fool- 
hardiness  ;  forgetting  the  plagues.  All  sin  is  in'ational  :  .3.  His 
sudden  destruction.  Death  surprises  the  impenitent.  IV.  The 
same  instruments  both  defending  and  destroying.  1.  The  cloud  ; 
2.  The  water  ;  :?.  The  Gospel.  V.  AMiat  Isi-ael  found  in  the  sea- 
jjatli.  1.  Eebuke  for  their  murmurings ;  2.  Filial  fear;  U.  Trust 
in  God  ;  -1.  Trust  in  Moses  ;  '>.  Nationality  ;  before,  they  were 
all  slaves,  then  free  men,  now  a  nation.  Learn — (1)  All  people 
must  .struggle  and  dare  ;  (2)  Our  characters  come  from  soul- 
struggles  where  self  is  abandoned,  and  trust  is  put  in  God  ;  (3) 
Man's  extremity  is  God"s  opportunity  ;  (4)  God  will,  out  of  every 
temptation,  make  a  way  of  escape.? 

The  imsmqr  of  the  lied  Sea. — To  suppose,  as  many  do,  that  the 
Israelites  crossed  the  fords  near  the  head-waters  of  the  sea  on 
the  shoals  laid  bare  by  a  strong  north-east  A\'ind  blowing  down 
the  bay  at  low  tide,  and  that  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  returning  tide,  is  to  degrade  the  miracle,  to  do 
violence  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  narrative,  and  to  annul  the 
effect  of  this  stupendous  deliverance  upon  the  nations  which 
should  be  dismayed  by  the  report  of  it.  In  what  sense  were  the 
children  of  Israel  "  entangled  in  the  land,"'  with  an  open  ford 
before  them  across  the  sea  .'  or  the  waters  '•  a  wall  unto  them  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  so  that  the  waters  stood  upright 
as  an  heap,  and  the  depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the 
sea  ?  "  Whence  the  consternation  and  distress  of  the  Israelites,  or 
the  dismay  of  the  nations  from  afar,  at  the  report  of  their  deli- 
verance .'  •■  The  people  shall  hear,  and  be  afraid  :  sorrow  shall 
take  hold  on  the  inhabitants  of  Pale.stina.  Then  the  dukes  of 
Edom  shall  be  amazed  ;  the  mighty  men  of  Moab,  trembling 
shall  take  hold  upon  them  :  all  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  shall 
melt  away.  Fear  and  dread  .shall  fall  upon  them."  And  why  / 
I  Because  the  Israelites  went  in  safety  over  the  fords  at  low  water, 
j  as  is  customary  to  this  day  ;  but  the  Egj-ptians  in  puj-suit  were 
! drowned  by  the  returning  tide!  An  English  gentleman  and 
author,  who  had  committed  himself  publicly  to  the  defence  of 
this  theory,  on  examination  of  the  ground  at  the  same  time  with 
us.  abandoned  the  theory  as  utterly  untenable  and  absurd. 

23 — 25.  (23)  pursued,  the  cloud  following  Israel,  leaving 
the  open  path.    (24)  in  .  .  watch,"  which  began  at  two  and  ended 
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about  six.  looked  .  .  troubled,  God's  look  always  troubles  the 
wicked.  (25)  took  .  .  wheels,  bound  them,  Lc.  by  the  rocky, 
sandy  bed  of  the  sea.  so  .  .  said,  overwhelmed  with  a  sudden 
panic,  and  now  in  inextricable  confusion. 

The  (Icstnu'ttoii  of  the  E(ji/ptians. — Consider  this  destruction  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  as — I.  A  judgment.  It  was  —  1.  Sudden 
in  its  execution.  No  warning  given  ;  2.  Terrible  in  its  nature. 
Involving  the  destruction  of  a  whole  army,  the  picked  men  of 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  ;  3.  Well  merited  by  the 
subjects  of  it.  Repeated  warnings  were  conveyed  in  the  plagues, 
yet  all  were  now  disregarded.  II.  A  deliverance.  Israel  deli- 
vered from  Pharaoh — 1.  Out  of  a  perilous  situation;  2.  Not- 
withstanding their  want  of  faith  ;  3.  By  a  glorious  miracle. 
III.  A  lesson  to — 1 .  The  sinner.  Beware  lest  your  end  be  like 
Pharaoh's  ;  heed  the  warnings  given  to  you  ;  2.  The  Christian. 
Learn  to  know  the  greatness  of  your  deliverance  from  the  host 
of  Satan.* 

Napoleon  at  Suez. — My  next  object,  as  a  mere  matter  of  amuse- 
ment, without  reference  to  the  important  question  of  the  scenes 
of  the  exodus,  was  to  find  out  the  exact  spot  where  Napoleon 
was  overtaken  by  the  waves  near  Suez.  Actuated  by  latent 
rationalism,  and  desirous  to  contradict  the  miracle,  or  at  any  rate 
to  render  it  easy  of  belief  to  unbelievers,  by  proving  that  it  was 
conformable  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  he  one  day  waited 
for  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  and  made  an  attempt  to  follow  what  he 
supposed  were  the  footsteps  of  Moses  in  passing  the  creek.  In 
regard  to  his  effort  in  this  way.  it  has  been  remarked  by  the 
author  of  Eothen  that  he  and  his  horsemen  managed  the  matter 
in  a  manner  more  resembling  the  failure  of  the  Egyptians  than 
the  success  of  the  Israelites.  The  tide  came  up,  regardless  of 
him  and  his  staff,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  any  of 
them  reached  the  land.  Some  of  the  people  at  Suez  told  me  that 
Napoleon  fell  from  his  horse  into  the  sea.  and  was  only  dragged 
out  by  the  assistance  of  the  natives  on  shore.  Others  said  that 
he  spurred  his  horse  through  the  water,  breast  high,  back  to  the 
beach  in  front  of  the  English  hotel,  and  that  his  faithful  steed 
manifested  more  firmness  and  sagacity  than  its  rider." 

26 — 31.  (20)  the  .  .  Moses,"  while  the  Egyj^tians  were  in 
this  soiTy  plight.  (27)  overthrew,''  shook  them  off.  (28) 
there  .  .  them,*^  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances  will  show 
that  escape  was  impossible.  (2'J)  walked,''  ete.,  see  v.  22.  (30) 
saw  .  .  shore,  comp.  with  their  last  sight  of  Egyptians ;  see  v. 
10.     (31)  great  work,  lit.  great  hand.« 

The  sea  a  vast  eemetenj. — The  sea  is  the  largest  of  all  ceme- 
teries, and  its  slumberers  sleep  without  monuments.  All  other 
graveyards  in  all  other  lands  show  some  symbol  of  distinction 
between  the  great  and  small,  the  rich  and  poor  ;  but  in  that  I 
ocean  cemetery  the  king  and  the  clown,  the  prince  and  the  I 
peasant,  are  alike  distinguished.  The  same  waves  roll  over  all.  I 
the  same  requiem  by  the  minstrelsy  of  the  ocean  is  sung  to  their 
honour.  Over  their  remains  the  same  storm  beats  and  the  same 
sun  shines  ;  and  there  unmarked,  the  weak  and  the  powerful, 
the  plumed  and  the  unhonoured,  will  sleep  on  until  awakened 
by  the  same  trump,  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead./ 


pursuing:  are 
troubled 

a  "  At  sunrise,  a 
little  bef.  fi  a.m. 
iu    April." — Spk. 


b  II.  Barnard, 
li.A. 

"  It  is  sometimes 
of  Uod's  mercy 
that  men  in  the 
eager  pursuit  uf 
worldly  aggran- 
disement are 
baffled ;  for  they 
are  very  like  a 
train  going  down 
an  inclined 
plane,  —  putting 
on  the  brake 
is  not  pleasant, 
but  it  keeps  the 
car  on  the  track." 
— Betcher. 

"How  disap- 
pointment tracks 
thestepsufhope." 
— JIiss  Landon. 

e  Dr.  Aiton. 

"We  cannot 
think  too  oft 
there  is  a  never, 
never  sleeping 
Eye,  which 
reads  the  heart, 
and  registers  our 
though  t  s."  — 
Bacon. 


the  sea 

returns  and 

destroys 

Pharaoh,  and 

his  host 

a  Ps.  Ixxvii.  IG— > 

19. 

6  De.  xi.  4 ;  Ha. 
xi.  29. 

c  Ex.  i.  22 ;  Ma. 
vii.  2. 

d  Ps.  cvi.  8—10. 

e  "  The  power  of 
the  great  hand." 
— Chaldee. 

"Praise  the  sea, 
but  keep  on 
]a.n(iS'-G. Herbert. 


fMantell. 
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B.C.  nyi. 


the  songr  of 
Moses 


"  The  division  of 
the  song  into 
three  parts  is 
ili  s  t  i  n  c  t  1  y 
marked  —  1  —  .1, 
(i  — 10.  11  — IS. 
Each  begins  with 
an  ascription  of 
praise  to  God ; 
each  increases  in 
length  and  varied 
imagery  unto  the 
triumphant 
close."  —  Sp  k . 
Comm. 

a  Vs.  Ixii.  6—8; 
Is.  xii.  2.  xlv.  17, 
XXV.  l;Ps.  lix.  17. 

b  Ps.  cxxxii.  4,  5; 
1  Ki.  viii.  27  ;  Is. 
Ivii.  1.5;  Jo.  xiv. 
22;  Eph.il  22. 


c  P  s .  X  X  i  V 

Ixxxiii.    IS; 
six.  11. 


d  W.  W.  Wy(he. 

"  What  is  so 
heneflelal  to  the 
people  as  liberty, 
which  we  see  not 
only  to  be 
greedily  soilght 
after  by  men.  but 
also  by  beasts, 
and  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  all 
things?" — Cicero. 

"  Is  life  so  dear, 
orpea«6sosweet, 
as  to  bo  pur- 
chased at  the 
price  of  chains 
or  slavery? 
Forbid  it.  Al- 
mighty God !  I 
know  not  what 
course  others 
may  take ;  but, 
as  for  me,  give 
me  liberty  orgive 
me  death." — 
i'airick  Henry. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

1—3.    (1)  triumphed  gloriously,  Uf.  gloriously  glorious, 
rider,  or  charioteer.     (2)  the  .  .  song."  I'lt.  my  strength  and 
my  .song  is  Jah.  the  subject  of  my  song,  the  author  of  my  salva- 
tion.   I  .  .  habitation,''  lit.  I  will  glorify  Him.     (3)   the  .  . 
■war,«  mighty  in  battle,  achiever  of  victories. 

Thr  lir'nKj  (uid. — I.  Who  was  the  God  of  our  fathers?  1.  A 
pure  being  :  not  the  '■  chance"  of  the  Atlieist  ;  2.  A  conscious 
being  :  not  the  "mere  law"  of  the  Deist  ;  3.  A  personal  being  : 
I  not  '•  the  all'"  of  the  Pantheist :  4.  A  perfect  being,  as  revealed 
in  the  Bible  ;  o.  An  emotional  being,  as  manifest  in  Christ ;  fi. 
A  communicative  being,  as  imparted  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  II. 
What  is  it  to  exalt  Him  .'  1.  Not  by  tall  spires  ;  2.  Not  by  a 
gorgeous  ritual ;  but— .3.  To  adore  Him  as  the  object  of  our 
worship  ;  4.  To  give  Him  the  chief  place  in  our  affections.'' 

A  luitionnl  niianrijxifion. — From  slaves  they  had  become  free, 
from  an  oppressed  tribe,  an  independent  nation.*  It  is  their 
deliverance  from  slavery.  It  is  the  earliest  recorded  instance  of 
a  great  national  emancipation.  In  later  times  religion  has  been 
so  often  and  so  exclusively  associated  with  ideas  of  order,  of 
obedience,  of  submission  to  authority,  that  it  is  well  to  be  occa- 
sionally reminded  that  it  ha.s  other  aspects  also.  This,  the  first 
epoch  of  our  religious  history,  is.  in  its  original  historical  signi- 
ficance, the  sanctification,  the  glorification  of  national  indeiiend- 
ence  and  freedom.  AVhatever  el.se  was  to  succeed  to  it.  this  was 
the  first  stage  of  the  progress  of  the  chosen  people.  And  when 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  in  the  Christian  Church  we  find 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  taken  as  the  likeness  of  the  moral 
deliverance  from  sin  and  d^ath.  when  we  read  in  the  Apocalyp.se 
of  the  vision  of  those  who  stand  victorious  on  the  shores  of  "■  the 
glassy  sea,  mingled  with  fire,  having  the  harps  of  God,  and  sing- 
ing the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God.  and  the  song  of  the 
Lamb,"  these  are  so  many  sacred  testimonies  to  the  importance, 
to  the  sanctity  of  freedom,  to  the  wrong  and  the  misery  of 
injustice,  oppression,  and  tyi'anny.  The  word  ••  redemption," 
which  has  now  a  .sense  far  holier  and  higher,  first  entered  into 
the  circle  of  religious  ideas  at  the  time  when  God  '"  redeemed 
His  people  from  the  house  of  bondage." 

4,  5.  (4)  cast,  hurled  :  term  applied  to  throwing  of  darts, 
his  .  .  captains,  lit.  the  choice  of  his  captains,  i.r.  the  flower 
of  Egyptian  chivalry.  {:>)  sank  .  .  stone,  clad  in  maU  :  their 
destruction  was  inevitable. 

Thcfln'puncy  of  7nirfa  re. —  Fifty  thousand  souls!  In  study- 
ing wars  we  acquire  an  almost  flippant  familiarity  with  great 
loss  of  life,  and  hardly  recognise  what  it  is.  We  have  to  think 
what  a  beautiful  creature  any  man  or  woman  is.  for  at  least  one 
period  of  his  life,  in  the  eyes  of  some  other  being  ;  what  a  uni- 
verse of  hope  is  often  contained  in  one  unnoticed  life  ;  and  that 
the  meane.st  human  being  would  be  a  large  subject  of  study  for 
the  rest  of  mankind.  ANe  need.  I  say.  to  return  to  such  homely 
considerations  as  the  above,  before  we  can  fairly  estimate  the 
sufferings  and  loss  to  mankind  which  these  Little  easy  sentences 
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B.C.  1491. 
a  Arthur  Helps. 


a  Pg. 
IG. 


cxviii.    15, 


— "  There  perished  ten  thousand  of  the  allies  on  this  day."  "  By 
that  ambuscade  we  cut  off  nineteen  hundred  of  the  enemy." 
"  In  this  retreat,  which  v/as  well  executed,  they  did  not  lose 
more  than  five  thousand  men  " — give  indication  of." 

6 — 10.  (())  right  hand,"  Divine  omnipotence  :  figvire  for 
highest  degree  of  power,  hath  .  .  enemy,''  utterly  scattered 
and  destroyed.  (7)  wrath,  lit .  burning  :  the  fire  of  wrath. 
which  .  .  stubble,"^  sugg.  the  ease  as  well  as  the  totality  of  the 
destruction.  (8)  with  .  .  nos  trils,<*  prob.  allusion  to  the  E. 
wind,  floods  .  .  heap,«  most  indubitably  this  was  not  an  ebb 
of  the  water  or  a  spring-tide,  depths  .  .  sea,  like  a  wall  of 
masonry.  (9)  said,/ r/t-.,  their  boastful  vauntings  contemptuously 
refen-ed  to.     (10)  wind,  see  xiv.  21.     lead,  helpless,  motionless. 

God  the  DeHcerer  of  the  Chiireh. — Observe— I.  When  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  are  in  the  highest  fury  and  resolution,  and 
the  Church  itself  in  the  greatest  extremity  and  dejection,  then  is 
the  fittest  time  for  God  to  work  her  deliverance  fully  and  per- 
fectly.— 1.  There  are  foior  seasons  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  God 
takes  hold  of  : — (1)  Flourishing  prosperity :  (2)  Swelling  pride; 
(3)  Eager  malice ;  (4)  Confident  security.  2.  In  the  same 
manner,  God  hath  some  regard  to  the  Church's  .straits.  It  is  His 
usual  method  to  let  the  Church  be  in  great  distress  before  He 
commands  deliverance.  He  does  this— (1)  To  exalt  His  own 
power  ;  (2)  To  make  to  the  Chiuch"s  advantage.  II.  God  is  the 
Author  of  all  the  Church's  deliverances,  whosoever  are  the  insti'U- 
ments.  He  delivers  it — 1 .  Suddenly  ;  2.  Magnificently ;  3.  Severely ; 
4.  Universally;  5.  Totally,  irrecoverably;  6.  Justly;  7,  Wisely .» 

11,  12.  (11)  among-  ..gods?"  lit.  among  the  mighties : 
among  the  potentates,  glorious  in  holiness,*  Z/Y.  glorified  in 
the  holy  ones.  i.e.  amongst  saints  and  angels,  fearful  in  praises, 
ten-ible  in  praiseworthy  manifestations  of  Himself,  wonders  ?<■ 
things  wonderful,  prodigies.  (12)  the  .  .  them,  fig.  meaning, 
they  have  utterly  passed  fr.  sight. 

Holinesn  the  siijyveme  ^'?(r/ r;/" /(/'<'.— God's  holiness — I.  Inspires  us 
with  peace  of  heart.  11.  Is  a  strong  sujiport  to  all  our  endeavours 
to  attain  moral  and  spiritual  perfection.  III.  Lies  at  the  very 
root  of  the  redemptive  work  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  just 
because  God  is  so  holy  that  He  set  His  heart  upon  redeeming  us 
from  the  power  of  sin.  Reconciliation  to  Him,  therefore,  cannot 
be  obtained,  without  our  acceptance,  among  other  things,  of  this, 
His  great  end  in  relation  to  us."*  i 

13—15.  (13)  Thy  mercy,  not  their  worthiness,  redeemed,  U  Pa-  ixxiii.  24; 
bought  out  of  bondage.  Thy  .  .  habitation,"  the  dwelling  Thou  [  !f,^^"'-  s-*'  ''^''^^ 
hast  chosen  for  them.  (14)  people,''  of  surrounding  lands. 
the  .  .  Palestina,  i.e.  the  Philistines;  in  Heb.  jy<^7«.v// ('/■/;=  the 
country  of  the  Philistines,  (lo)  dukes,  nee  Ge.  xxxvi.  IT),  Hi. 
mighty  .  .  Moab,"  renowned  for  strength  and  statm-e.  Canaan 
.  .  away,''  they  disappeared  '■  little  by  little." 

Kium-ledge  of  salvai'wn. — "WTien  the  lioijal  Charter  was  lost, 
one  of  the  few  saved  passengers  was  asked  how  he  had  escaped 
when  so  many  perished  \  He  did  not  know ;  he  could  not  tell ; 
all  he  could  say  in  the  matter  was  that  he  remembered  how  the 
irresistible  waters  swept  him  off  from  where  he  stood ;  he  was 
plunged  into  the  deep,  and  then  suddenly  found  himself  cast 
ijpon  the  shore.     He  was  saved  though  he  could  not  tell  hoM'. 


Second  division 
of  the  fong;  the 
details  more  fully 
given. 

6  Be.  xviii.  21. 

c  Is.  xlvii.  14; 
Mai.  iv.  1 ;  Ma. 
liL  12. 

d  Ex.  xiv.  21;  Job 
iv.  9. 

e  Hab.  iii.  10. 

/Is.  xvii.  13,  14. 

"That  i.=!  a  most 
wretched  fortune 
which  is  without 
an  enemy .  "  — 
/-*.  Syriis. 

V.7.  Dr.A.Ch-ant, 
ii.  139. 

g  S.  Charnock. 

a  1  Ki.  viii.  23; 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  6 — 8; 
Ixxxvi.  8;  Jer.  x. 
C;  2  Sa.  vii.  22; 
Ps.  Ixxvii.  14. 

6  Is.  Ivii.  17; 
Lev.  xix.  2 ;  Ps. 
ii.  11 ;  Is.  vi.  5; 
Hab.  i.  13;  Ps. 
cxlv.  17. 

c  Ps.  cxxx.  4  ;  Be. 
XV.  3,  4;  Is.  vi.  3. 


(IR. 
M.A. 


W.     Dale, 


10 


h  Josh.  ii.  9, 
Ps.  xlviii.  6. 

I  <■  Nu.     xxiii.      3 ; 
Hab.  iii.  7. 

d  Josh.  V.  1. 

V.  13.  M.  AtKfer- 
son,  131. 

V.  IG.   Dr.  J.  Gill, 
i.  315, 
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[Cap,  XV.  16-22. 


c  J.  Hate. 


a  Is.  xlii.  1,  3. 

b  Ti.  ii.  14. 

c  Ps.  Ixxs.  8,  xl. 
2. 

d  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  1,  2. 

e  Ps.  cxlvi.  10 ; 
vii.  37. 

/Pr.  xxi.  31. 

"  If  you  wish  to 
behold  God,  you 
may  see  Him  in 
every  object 
around ;  search 
in  your  breast, 
and  you  will  find 
Him  tliere.  And 
if  you  do  not  j  et 
perceive  where 
He  dwells,  con- 
fute me,  if  you 
can.  and  say 
where  He  is  not." 
— iletasiasio. 

g  Mrs.  Ilemam. 

Miriam  with 
a  timbrel 
leads  the 
women's 
dance 
a  Nu.  xii.  2. 
6  Top.  ii.  122. 
cPs.  cxli.x.  3;    2 
Sa.  vi.  6;  Ps.  cl. 
4. 

d  Mic.  vl  4;  Ez. 
iii.  11;  1  Sa. 
xviil.  7. 
e  (}e.  XXV.  18. 
"The hand  drum 
(Span.  Adiiffa.  or 
yioeff,  and  iJiff, 
tambourine; 
Septuagint, 
Tutirravov).  Con- 
sists of  a  hoop  of 
wood  or  metal,  of 
about  one  hand 
breadth,  and  co- 
vered over  with 
leather  ;  it  is  still 
a  very  favourite 
instrument  in  the 
East  on  festive 
and  sHcred  occa- 
►•ion.s  (yie.  xxxi. 
27;  Job  xxi.  12; 


Tlii.><  i.'^  not  the  case  with  the  Gospel  wxlvation.  lie  who  is  saved 
from  liis  sin.s.  saved  from  hell,  and  saved  into  heaven  at  la.st, 
l>08sesses  the  knowledge  of  how  he  was  saved  in  cverj'  instance 
and  in  every  de,7Tec.  Ho  knows  that  it  is  by  the  unmerited 
mercy  of  God.  throurrh  the  infinite  merit  of  the  Saviour'.s  blood. 
He  believed  and  was  saved." 

16—19.  (If.)  still  .  .  stone,  petrified  with  wonder  and  fear, 
till  .  .  over,"  i.i:  over  the  wilderness,  and  reached  Canaan, 
purchased,''  acquii-ed  for  lliy.sclf  from  among.st  othei-s.  (17) 
Thou  .  .  in,  fini.-^hing-  what  'lliou  ha.'^t  commence<l.  plant,' 
firmlj-  establish,  in  .  .  inheritance,  srr  v.  Ki.  which  .  .  in, 
Canaan  the  cho.sen  place  of  the  Lord's,  as  well  as  His  people's, 
earthh'  habitation,  sanctuary,''  holy  place,  ref.  to  Temple. 
(IS)  reign  .  .  ever,""  allusion  to  His  universal  and  eternal  domi- 
nion. (I'.i)  for,  i"/r.,''wh.  event  is  the  subject  of  our  song,  the 
gi'ound  of  our  confidence,  the  source  of  oui-  joy. 

The  sound  of  the  sea. — 

Thou  art  sounding  on.  thou  mighty  sea, 

For  ever  and  the  same  ! 
The  ancient  rocks  yet  ring  to  thee. 
AXTiose  thundei-s  nought  can  tame. 

Oh !  many  a  glorious  voice  is  gone 

From  the  rich  bowers  of  earth, 
And  hushd  is  many  a  lovely  one 

Of  mournfulness  or  mirth. 
But  thou  art  swelling  on.  thou  Deep, 

Through  many  an  olden  clime, 

he  billowy  anthem,  ne'er  to  sleep 

Until  the  close  of  time.? 

20 — 22.  (20)  Miriam,  of  whom  we  have  heard  nothing 
since  we  found  her  watching  her  infant  brother,  prophetess, 
so  called  bee.  subject  of  special  Divine  teaching."  timbrel,* 
Heb.  ioj)h  ;  a  kind  of  tambourine,  dances,''  ([uick.  moving 
.steps  ordered  by  the  measure  of  the  music,  (l'1)  answered,'' 
they  sang  alternate  stanzas  in  companies  :  prob.  the  men  and  the 
women  thus  responded  to  each  other.  (22)  SItiir.'  ,<rw  Ge.  xvi.  7, 
l)rob.  the  whole  disti-ict  betw.  Egypt  and  Palestine,  they  .  . 
water,  fr.  Ayonn  JIii.m  and  Ilinr.ara,  the  first  spot  where  water 
is  found  on  the  root,  is  8.3  geog.  ms. 

Eastern  dances. — Lady  M.  "\V.  Montague.  s]ieaking  of  the 
Eastern  dances,  says,  "  Their  manner  is  certainly  the  same  that 
Diana  is  said  to  have  danced  on  the  banks  of  Eurotas.  Tlie  great 
lady  still  leads  the  dance,  and  is  followed  by  a  troop  of  young 
girls,  who  imitate  her  steps,  and  if  she  sings,  make  up  the  chorus. 
The  tunes  are  extremely  gay  and  lively,  yet  with  something  in 
them  wonderfully  soft.  Their  steps  are  varied  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  her  that  leads  the  dance,  but  always  in  exact  time, 
and  infinitely  more  agreeable  than  any  of  our  dances."  {Letters, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4").)  This  gives  us  a  different  apprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  these  words  than  we  should  otherwise  form.  "  Miriam 
the  ])rophetess.  the  .sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand, 
and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her.  A\-ith  timbrels  and  dances." 
She  led  the  dance,  and  they  imitated  her  steps,  which  were  not 
conducted  by  a  set  well-known  form,  but  extemporaneous.    Pro- 
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bably  David  did  not  dance  alone  before  the  Lord  when  the  ark  was 
removed,  but  led  the  dance  in  the  same  authoritative  kind  of 
way.     (2  Sam.  vi.  14.     Judges  xi.  34.     1  Sam.  xviii.  (J.)/ 

23 — 27.  (2.3)  Marah."  {hittprnesn),  ■proh.no-w  ' Ain  Ilowamh,^ 
where  there  is  still  a  salt  and  bitter  fountain.  (24)  people  .  . 
Moses,  they  praised  God  for  all  that  went  right,  and  grumbled 
at  Moses  for  all  that  went  wrong,  saying,  etc.,  their  song  of 
joy  exchanged  for  a  murmuring  wail.  (2."))  tree  .  .  sweet, '•" 
there  are  bushes  of  the  slu'ub  Ghurkud  about,  but  no  tree  can 
now  cure  the  bitterness,  statute  .  .  them,''  "  the  healing  of  the 
water  was  a  symbol  of  deliverance  from  physical  and  spiritual 
evils.""  (26)  diseases,/  afflictions,  judgments,  for  .  .  th.ee,» 
lit.  I  am  Jehovah  thy  healer.  (27)  Elim  (trees,  perh.  2^nlm- 
tire.'!),  prob.  the  Wad//  Ghiirundd,  or  else  Wady  UseitJ''  wells, 
springs,  and  .  .  trees,  wh.  gave  them  a  grateful  shade,  they 
.  .  waters,  a  pleasant  rest  after  a  weary  march. 

The  n-aters  of  Marah  sweetened. — Notice— I.  Their  trial.  Tliis 
was  indeed  severe  ;  but  their  murmuring  was  \\T:ong.  II.  Their 
deliverance.  God  declared  by  this — 1.  That  He  is  never  at  a  loss 
for  means  whereby  to  effect  His  purposes  ;  2.  That  He  will  put 
honour-  upon  humlile  and  believing  prayer.  III.  God's  design  in 
each.  He  sought  to  bring  tliem  to  a  sense  of — 1.  Their  duty  ;  2. 
Their  sinfulness.  Learn — (1)  To  mark  the  effects  of  trials  and 
deliverances  on  our  own  minds  :  (2)  To  distrust  our  religious 
feelings  ;  (3)  To  place  an  entire  and  uniform  dependence 
on  God.' 

The  ivilderncss  of  Shnr. — The  Hebrew  word  Shur  means  a  Avail, 
and  when  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Eed  Sea  was  examined  at  the 
spot  where  or  whereabouts  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  must 
liave  taken  place,  a  long  slip  of  desert  plain  was  found  fringing 
the  sea-shore,  and  beyond  it  a  steep  banier  or  wall  of  limestone, 
1,000  feet  in  height,  stretching  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  forming 
a  most  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape.  No  doubt  the  wilder- 
ness derived  its  name  from  this  long  escarpment  of  limestone 
rock,  and  although  the  name  Shur  had  disappeared,  they  found 
the  jjhysical  features  of  the  district  bearing  out  the  Bible  nomen- 
clature.* A  icatcrlcss  desei-t. — Now,  for  just  three  days'  journey 
southward  along  the  coast  the  desert  plain  is  practically  speaking 
waterless,  there  being  only  a  few  wretched  brackish  springs, 
about  one  in  every  hundred  square  miles,  of  which  the  water  is 
unfit  for  use.' 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTEENTH 

1 — 3.  (1)  unto  .  .  sin,  the  desert-plain  el-Kcia,  wh.  begins  at 
el-Miirlihah  and  extends  to  nearly  the  S.  end  of  Sinaitic  Pen- 
insula. (2)  murmured,"  for  want  of  food,  now  first  felt  after 
six  weeks  fr.  the  Exodus.  (3)  flesh-pots,  or  meat-dishes. 
when  .  .  full,  though  slaves  well  fed  :  God  designed  something 
better  than  the  supply  of  mere  bodily  need,  kill  .  .  hunger,* 
yet  God  provided  food  for  both  body  and  soul. 

Constant  comjjlaints. — Some  people  are  always  "  out  of  sorts." 
The  weather  is  always  just  what  they  don't  v>-ant.  I  met  one  of 
these  men  a  while  ago,  a  fanner,  who  raised  all  manner  of  crops. 
It  was  a  wet  day,  and  I  said,  "  l^Ir.  Nayling,  this  rain  will  be  fine 
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I  Is.  V.  12)."-  Ka- 
Hsch. 
'/Burder. 

the  waters  of 
Marah  and 
the  camp 
at  Elim 
a  Ex.  xvii.  3. 
b  Burikliardt. 
c  Ps.   I.    15  ;    Ex. 
xvi.  4. 

Irf  Jud.  ii.  22;  Ps. 
Ixvi.  10;  Ixxxi.  7. 
e  Spk.  C'omm. 
I/De.  -vil.  12,  15. 
:?Ps.  xli.  3,  4; 
j  ciii.  3;  cxlvii.  3; 
[  2  Ch.  XXX.  20 ; 
Pr.  iv.  22. 
h  Slanku  Sin.  and 
Pit/.,  pp.  37,  68. 
•'Wellsted  ob- 
serves  that  when 
he  tasted  the 
water,  and  mut- 
tered tlie  word, 
'  Marah.'  his  Be- 
douin said,  '  You 
speak  the  word 
of  truth ;  they 
are  indeed  Ma- 
r  a  h." "  —  Sp  i: 
C'omm. 

i  C.  Simeon,  JU.A. 
"  It  is  a  great 
happiness  to  get 
off,  without  in- 
jury and  heart- 
burning, from 
one  who  has  had 
the  ill-lurk  to  be 
served  by  you. 
It  is  a  very  one- 
r  o  u  s  business, 
this  of  being 
served,  and  the 
debtor  naturally 
wishes  to  give 
you  a  slap." — li. 
IV.  t'mersun. 
k  Bibl.  Treas. 
I  Capt.  Palmer, 
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from  Elim  to 
the  ■wilder- 
ness of  sin 
aPs.   cvi.   25;    1 
Co.  X.  10. 
b  Lam.iv.  9;  Nu. 
xi.  4,  5. 

"0  mourner! 
say  not  that  thou 
art  a  target  for 
all  the  arrows  of 
the  Almighty; 
take  not  to  thy- 
self   the   pre- 
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Pinincnco  of 
woo:  for  thy  fol- 
liHvs  Imvo  irod- 
ileu  tho  valley 
too,  anil  upon 
thcni  ore  th« 
Mcars  of  tlio 
thorns  and  briers 
of  the  (1  reary 
pathway."-  !ipui- 
ijeon. 
e  Dr.  Todd. 

the  manna 
and  quails 
promised 

n  1  Sa.  viii.  7 ; 
Lu.  X.  l(i;  llo. 
xiii.  2. 

"  It  is  calculiitod 
that  not  less 
than  one  million 
of  the  children  of 
Israel  died  in  the 
wilderness  by 
God's  judgmeiu 
for  their  mur- 
murings  in  forty 
years." — Bowes. 

b  T.  Brooks. 


murmuring'    I 
of  the  people 
and  mercy  of 
God 

a  I  Ki.  viii.  10, 11. 

"  A.  people  never 
fairly  begins  to 
prospe  r  till 
necessity  is 
treading  on  its 
heels.  The  grow- 
ing want  of  room 
is  one  of  the 
sources  of  civili- 
sation. Popula- 
tion is  power,  but 
it  mu^^t  be  a 
population  that, 
in  growing,  is 
inade  daily  ap- 
prehensive of  the 
morrow.'  '  — 
Sinim.i. 

r.  11.1-2.    Ciiis- 


a  Nu.  si.  31 ;  Ps. 


for  your  gras.«i-crop." — "  Yes,  perhaps  ;  but  it  is  bad  for  the  com, 
and  will  keep  it  back.  I  dont  believe  we  shall  have  a  crop."  A 
few  days  after  this,  when  the  sun  was  shining  hot,  I  said.  '•  Fine 
sun  for  your  corn,  sir." — "  Yes,  pretty  fair  :  but  its  awful  for  tho 
rye.  Rye  wants  cold  weather."  Again  :  on  a  cold  morning,  I 
met  my  neighbour,  uvA  said,  "  This  must  be  cajiital  for  your 
rye,  Mr.  Xayling." — "  Yes ;  but  it  is  the  very  worst  weather  for 
the  corn  and  grass.     They  want  heat  to  bring  them  forward."" 

4 — 8.  (4)  said  .  .  Moses,  apparently  without  waiting  for  a 
direct  appeal.  I  .  .  you,  /./•.  I  am  about  to  rain,  rfc.  a  .  .  day, 
lit  the  matter  of  a  day  in  his  day.  that  .  .  them,  whether  they 
will  trust  Me.  (i>)  sixth  day,  day  bef.  the  sabbath,  twice  .  . 
daily,  provision  for  the  sabbath,  (fi)  even  .  .  know,  by  the 
sign  that  should  then  be  given.  (7)  glory  .  .  Lord,  the  peculiar 
brightness  of  the  cloud  a  sign  of  God"s  special  presence  and 
favour,  what  .  .  us  ?  what  have  ?/v'  done .'  what  can  ?ve  do  .' 
(8)  your  .  .  Lord,"  whose  servants  and  instruments  we  are. 

.Viiri>ii/ri)ii;  a  Diothrr  .sin. — As  the  river  Nile  bringeth  forlh 
many  crocodiles,  and  the  scorpion  many  serpents,  at  one  birth:  so 
murmuring  is  a  sin  that  breeds  and  brings  forth  many  sins  at 
once.  It  is  like  the  monstrous  hydra, — cut  off  one  head,  and 
many  will  ri.se  up  in  its  iV)ora.  It  is  the  mother  of  harlots,  the 
mother  of  all  abominations,  a  sin  that  breeds  many  other  sins ; 
viz.,  di.^obedience,  contempt,  ingratitude,  impatience,  distrust, 
rebellion,  cursing,  carnality  :  yea,  it  charges  God  with  folly  :  yea. 
I  with  blasphemy.  The  language  of  a  murmuring  soul  is  this — 
••  Surely  God  might  have  done  this  sooner,  and  that  wiser,  and 
j  the  other  thing  better."* 

I  9—12.  (9)  come  .  .  Lord,  i.e.  before  the  luminous  cloud. 
(1(1)  glory  .  .  cloud,"  it  kindleth  into  an  unwonted  brightness. 
(II)  and  .  .  Moses,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  that  they 
might  see  clearly  the  source  of  his  authority.  (12)  even,  ///. 
between  the  two  evenings,     flesh  .  .  bread,  .-w  v.  115. 

Tlir  ri>iiij)/uint'r. — Tlie  man  who  is  fond  of  complaining,  likes 
to  remain  amidst  the  objects  of  his  vexation  :  it  is  at  the  moment 
that  he  declares  them  insupportable,  that  he  will  most  strongly 
revolt  against  every  means  which  could  be  ]iro]X)sed  for  his 
deliverance.  Indecision  is  in  his  character,  and  the  misfortune 
of  having  to  decide  would  be  to  him  the  greatest  of  all  :  for 
a  choice  always  supposes  a  jireference  for  some  advantage,  or  an 
inconvenience  to  be  i^hunned  ;  and  tliis  man  would  not  wi.<ii  it  to 
be  suppo.<ed,  or  to  suppose  himself,  that  there  is  a  single  circum- 
stance in  his  life  in  which  he  is  able  to  follow  his  inclinations,  or 
meet  with  an  advantage  :  that  there  is  even  one  in  which  he  is 
not  obliged  to  have  the  greatest  possible  inconvenience.  He 
therefore  increa.ses  misfortune,  he  wishes  for  mi.shaps  ;  the  fatal 
influence  of  his  destiny  is  his  favourite  topic.  A  power  against 
which  no  act  can  set  him  free,  which  compels  him  to  suffer, 
without  being  able  to  ])rotecl  himself,  and  permits  him  to 
complain  without  the  fear  of  obtaining  justice, — this  is  what 
suits  him  ,  he  asks  nothing  better  than  to  sigh  over  his  position, 
and  to  remain  in  it.' 

I  13—15.  (13)  quails,"  Heb. .v/^r. the  common  quail*  {Cofiir?ii.v 
fhicti/H.wnans) ;  Arab,  .sclivit.  came  ..  camp,  see  Nu.  xi.  31. 
(M;  a  .  .  thing, "^  minute,  atom-like.     (15)  manna,''  Ileb.  man' 
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hu  =  what  is  this  ?  for  .  .  was,  hence  the  name  it  went  by 
was  significant  of  their  ignorance  :  it  was  a  mystery,  like  Christ 
its  antity]5e  the  Bread  of  Life/ 

Jcsiim  the  living  hrrad  that  came  (hmn  from  heaven. — The  old 
manna — I.  Sustained  the  body.  So  Christ  sustains  the  spirit. 
II.  Was  supplied  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.  So  Christ  is  i^resent 
in  the  world-wilderness  of  sin.  III.  Had  to  be  renewed  daily. 
So  our  spiritual  food  must  be  constantly  fresh.  IV.  Prefigured 
the  broken  body  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  V. 
Came  from  heaven.  So  did  Jesus.  VI.  Was  to  be  gathered  in 
the  morning.  A  lesson  to  seek  Christ  early.  VII.  When  neg- 
lected, was  lost.     So  with  Christ./ 

Charactcri.'itic.t  of  the  (piail. — Resembles  partridge,  but  smaller, 
ab.  "^  in.  long  ;  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  S.  Europe  ;  migratory, 
immense  flocks  cross  the  Mediterranean  in  autumn,  and  return 
.'.n  spring  ;  100,000  have  been  caught  in  a  day  on  W.  coast  of  S. 
Italy  within  an  area  of  four  or  five  miles  ;  body  heavy  for 
expanse  of  wl  ' j,  hence  do  not  fly  high,  and  need  to  rest  often. 
In  crossing  the  M.  Sea  they  alight  on  some  of  the  islands,  hence 
those  islands  were  called  Ortigia  from  opm^  =  a  quail.  '•  From 
those  circumstances,''  observes  Bewick,  "it  appears  highly  prob. 
tliat  the  quails  of  Ex.  and  Num.  were  driven  into  the  wilderness 
on  their  way  north  by  a  S.-V/.  wind  sweeping  over  Ethiopia  and 
Egyjjt  towards  shores  of  Red  Sea."  The  words  "  two  cubits  high 
npon  the  face  of  the  earth"  mean  that  they  were  beaten  not 
only  from  their  course  by  the  "  wind  from  the  Lord,"  but  down- 
ward to  within  ab.  3  ft.  off  the  earth's  surface,  and  were  there- 
fore thus  faint  with  struggling  against  the  wind — easily  caught. 
"  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  take  these  birds  when  tlaey  have 
recently  arrived,  exhausted  by  their  aerial  pilgrimage"  {K.F.II.P. 
ii.  409).  Dr.  Bonar,  describing  the  Wady  Mukatteb  (in  deseii;  of 
Sinai)  says,  "  Flocks  of  pigeon-looking  birds,  which  we  were 
told  were  quails,  occasionally  met  us."  Hasselqnist  says,  "  I 
have  met  with  it  in  the  wilderness  of  Palestine,  nr.  the  Dead  S. 
and  Jordan,  and  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  Petrea."  The  pugnacity 
of  the  male  bird  originated  the  ancient  j^roverb,  "  as  quaiTclsome 
as  quails  in  a  cage."^ 

16—21.  (Ifi)  gather  .  .  eating,  enough  for  use,  but  not  for 
waste,  omer,"  perh.  =  to  six  half -pints,  or  cotylaj.''  (17)  and 
.  .  less,  and  after  the  gathering  distributed  an  omer  each.  (18) 
omer  .  .  lack,'^  some  think  they  see  a  miracle  here.  (19)  let  .  . 
morning,  but  trust  in  Him  for  to-morrow,  who  has  provided 
to-day.  (20)  some  .  .  morning,  through  lack  of  faith,  and 
.  .  stank, '^  miraculous,*  to  teach  that  mercies  abused  may 
become  curses.  (21)  they  .  .  morning,/  time  appointed  :  cool 
of  the  day.  when  .  .  melted,  i.e.  that  wh.  was  left  ungathered 
melted. 

The  manna. — -I.  Tlie  want  it  was  intended  to  supply.  The 
Israelites  required  bread.  II.  The  manner  in  which  it  was 
given.  It  was  fresh  every  morning.  III.  The  regulations  con- 
cerning it.  When  the  sun  rose,  it  melted.  If  any  was  kept  till 
the  next  morning,  it  "  bred  worms,  and  stank.  "  All  gathered 
alike  of  it.  IV.  The  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  it.  1.  Dependence 
on  God  ;  2.  Appreciation  of  His  goodness. 3 

Gum,  or  manna,  of  the  tamarisk. — There  is  a  kind  of  tree  or 
shrub— a  species  of  tamarisk  found  in  this  and  other  regions — 


Ixxviii.  27,  28,  ct. 
40. 

6  0ldFr.  9ua(7/e; 
If.  qunglia ;  Du. 
(juackel;  LowLat. 
</uai/uila:  fr.  the 
Kound  the  bird 
makes. 

c  Ps.  Ixxviii.  23 — 
25. 

d  De.  viii.  3. 

e  Jo.  vi.  55—58; 
Ps.  cxxxvi.  25 ; 
lie.  ii.  17. 

/  Dr.  Fowler. 

"  One  meal  a  day 
is  enough  for  a 
liou,  and  it  ought 
to  sulfice  for  a 
man."  —  Dr.  G. 
Fordyce. 

''  Food,  impro- 
perly taken,  not 
only  produces 
original  diseases, 
but  affords  those 
that  are  already 
engendered  both 
matter  and  sus- 
tenance ;  so  that, 
let  the  father  of 
disease  bo  what 
it  may,  intem- 
perance is  cer- 
t  a  1 n 1 y  its 
mother.  "  — 
Burton. 

g  Topics. 


quantity  to 
be  g-athered 
daily  per 
head 

a  Ex.  xvi.  36. 

6  Josephus. 

c  2  Co.  viii.  13 — 
15. 

Lack,  to  iranl; 
Dut.  lack,  laccte, 
want ;  defect  ; 
akin  to  lax  and 
slack. 

d  Jas.  V.  2,  3. 

e  "  No  such  ten- 
dency to  rapid 
decomposition  is 
recorded  of  com- 
mon manna." — 
Spk.  Comm. 
/Ma.  vi.  31— 31 
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which  yields  at  certain  times  and  in  small  quantities  a  kind  of 
a  A  }t(~neiH}woit  I P"™-  ^  which  the  name  of  manna  has  been  given,  in  the  belief 
••At  thd  workiuift!  that  it  really  was.  or  that  it  resembled,  the  manna  by  which  the 
man's  house  Israelites  were  fed.  If  any  human  infatuation  could  surprise  a 
hunger  looks  »n.  thoughtful  and  observant  mind — and  especially  if  any  folly  of 
enter';  nor  will  \  those,  who  deem  themselves  wiser  than  their  Bible,  could  astonish 
the  bailiff  or  the! — it  might  excite  strong  wonder  to  see  grave  and  reverend  men 
con.stable  enter;  get  forth  the  strange  proposition,  that  two  or  three  millions  of 
debta'^as 'desp^Ur  People  were  fed  from  day  to  day,  during  forty  years,  with  this 
increaseth  very  substance.  A  very  small  (juantity — and  that  only  at  a  par- 
ticular time  of  the  year,  which  is  not  the  time  when  the  manna 
first  fell — is  now  afforded  by  all  the  trees  of  the  Sinai  peninsula  ; 
and  it  would  be  safe  to  say,  that  if  all  the  trees  of  this  kind, 


them."  —  Frank- 
lin. 

'  Industry  is  not 


mento'nm'prove-' ^^^'^  ^^  ^°^^'  growing  in  the  world,  had  been  assembled  in  this 
ment.  i)ut  the  P^i"t  of  Arabia  Petr;ea,  and  had  covered  it  wholly,  they  would 
foun<lation  ofinot  have  yielded  a  tithe  of  the  quantity  of  gum  required  for 
pleasure.  He  who ;  the  subsistence  of  so  vast  a  multitude.  Indeed,  it  remains  to  be 
may  possess,  hut'  proved.  that  it  would  bo  at  all  salutary  or  nutritive  as  an  article 
cannot  enjoy;  for;  of  constant  and  substantial  food.  To  us  this  e.xplanation.  which 
It  is  labour  only  I  attempts  to  attenuate  or  extinguish  the  miracle,  by  supiwsing 
relishtopleasure  '  *^^^  natural  product  to  have  bjen  at  all  times  and  in  all  places 
It  is  the  ai>- 1  sufficient ;  to  have  fallen  regularly  around  the  camp,  in  all  its 
pointed  vehicle  removals,  and  to  have  been  regularly  intermitted  on  the  seventh 
of  every  good  to  ^^y  j^,  much  harder  of  belief  than  th'3  simple  and  naked  miracle 
indispensable' — much  harder  than  it  would  be  to  believe  that  hot  rolls  fell 
condition  of  pos- :  every  morning  from  the  skies  upon  the  camp  of  Israel.  A 
sessins:  a  sound  miracle  we  can  understand,  however  difficult  of  comprehen- 
hody.'— fita?"  ^io^  ;  ^^^*  *^^^^  which  attempts  to  elucidate  a  miracle  on  natural 
grounds  must  make  no  demands  upon  our  faith,  must  be  full 
and  satisfactory,  must  be  consistent  and  coherent  in  all  its 
l^arts.'' 


h  Kitto. 


22 — 26.  (22)  bread,  the  manna  not  a  condiment  or  confep- 
tion.   but   substantial   food.       (2.'5)    to-morrow  .  .  Lord,"   the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath   wh.  already  existed  may  have  been 
« ;  ]  neglected  .  it  is  now  revived  and  was  afterwards  established  by 


Ex. 


none  to  be 
erathered  on 
the  Sabbath 
a  Ga.   ii.   ^ 
xxxi.   15;    : 

**'^^-  ^-  I  law.     bake  .  .  seethe,  wh.  shows  that  manna  could  be  ground 

6Ex.  XI.  9, 10.     land  treated  as  meal.     (24)   and.  .therein,  God  honoured  the 
The     g  r  e  e  n  I  Sabbath  by  miraculous  preserA-ation  of  freshness.     (25)  today 
.  .  field,  another  Divine  mark  of  the  Sabbath.     (20)  six  .  .  it,* 
f  r.  day  to  day  :  daily  bread. 

T/ir  Sdhhafh. — A  world  without  a  Sabbath  would  be  like  a 
man  without  a  smile  ;  like  a  summer  without  flowers ;  like  a 
homestead   without  a  garden."     I  never  knew  a  man  to  escape 


1 1 
.  the  little  I 
firassy  meadow 
in  the  wilder- 
ness, where, 
after  the  week- 
daj's'     journej'. 


halts  for  refresh^  i  failures  m  either  mind  or  body,  who  worked  seven  days  in  a 
ment  and  re-|  week.''  Ceasing  from  work  on  the  Sabbath  is  a  true  economy  of 
pose."-Z)r.  Reade.  >  time  and  strength.  In  the  long  run  men  do  more  in  six  days 
'•  The  Sunday  is  I  who  re.st  on  the  Sabbatli  than  those  who  work  from  week's  end 
the  core  of  our  I  ^  weeks  end.  ignoring  the  Lord's  day.  This  has  been  demon- 
s'to"'houghtl  ^trated  by  experiment.  In  18.32.  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
a  n  d  roverence. !  pointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  comparative  effects  of 
It  invites  to  the!  working  seven  days  and  six  davs.  One  of  the  witnesses.  J.  R. 
and  7o  "he '  nif.  i  '^^^^-  M.D..  of  London,  an  acute  and  expei-ienced  phy,sician, 
blest  Fociety."—  said—"  I  consider  that,  in  the  bountiful  provision  of  Providence 
En\ers>n.  for  the  pre.«crvation  of  human  life,  the  sabbatical  appointment 

c  BeerJier.  is  not  simply  a  precept  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  political 

dSir  R.  Peel.         institution,  but  is  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  natural  duties,  if 
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the  preservation  of  life  be  admitted  to  be  a  duty,  and  the  prema-  j 
ture  destruction  of  it  a  suicidal  act."^  I 

27—31.  (27)  went  .  .  gather,"  reg'ardless  of  the  Sabbath.  | 
and  .  .  none,   and  had  to  fast  that  day.     (28)   how  long  .  .   i 
laws  ?*   what  tune  and  what  evidence  do    you  require  ?     (20)  '\ 
liOrd  .  .  Sabbath,  the  Sabbath  made  for  man  :  a  gift,  a  pri-  I 
vilege,  a  blessing,  as  well  as  an  ordinance,     therefore  .  .  days, 
that   you   may  rightly   observe   and   fully  enjoy    the    Sabbath. 
abide  .  .  place,  i.e.  within  the  camp.     (80)  so,   etc.,  from  toil 
and  travel.     (31)  called  .  .  manna,   which  was    not  a  name 
defining  its  nature,  but  a  question  confessing  their  ignorance  of 
its  nature,     like  .  .  seed,   Heb.  gad  =  coriander"    {cor'iandrnm 
sativion)  ;    an   annual,    two   feet  high   (nat.   ord.    iimbcUifcrai) 
white,''  greyish- white. 

The  giving  of  the  manna. — It  is  to  be  observed  that  we  have 
all  the  conditions  and  characteristics  of  Divine  interpositions. 
I.  The  condition  of  a  recognised  necessity  ;  for  all  writers  agree 
that  under  any  conceivable  purposes  the  preservation  of  the 
Israelites  would  otherwise  have  been  impossible.  II.  The  condi- 
tion of  a  harmony  with  a  Divine  purpose,  the  preservation  of  a 
peculiar  people  on  which  the  whole  scheme  of  providential 
government  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  depended.  III.  We 
have  the  usual  characteristics  of  harmony  between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural  transaction.  God  fed  His  people  not  with 
the  food  which  belonged  to  other  regions,  but  with  such  as 
appertained  to  the  district.  The  local  colom-ing  is  unmistak- 
able. We  may  not  attempt  to  give  an  explanation  how  the 
change  was  effected  :  to  such  a  question  we  have  but  to  answer 
that  we  know  nothing.  One  thing  certain  is,  that  if  Moses 
wrote  this  narrative,  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  be  deceived, 
and  equally  imijossible  that  he  could  have  deceived  contemiDO- 
raries  and  eye-witnesses.  As  for  ourselves,  we  must  be  content 
to  bear  the  reproach  that  we  are  satisfied  with  a  reference  to  the 
almightiness  of  Jehovah,  in  which  alone  faith  finds  any  expla- 
nation of  the  mystery  of  the  ivniverse.*' 

32—36.  (32)  that  .  .  bread,  etc.,  evidence  of  past  mercy 
miraculously  preserved.  (33)  pot,"  irm.  casket,  vase.  (34) 
testimony,*  the  Law,  i.e.  the  ark  in  which  the  Law  was 
deposited.  (35)  did  .  .  years,  the  supply  never  failed,  though 
they  may  not  have  fed  exclusively  on  manna,  until  .  .  Canaan,' 
no  further  need  of  manna  in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  (3G)  omer  .  .  ephah,  both  wds.  Egyptian  ;  in-ecise 
quantities  not  kno\\Ti. 

Physical  in'ovldence. — Consider — I.  That  God's  physical  pro- 
vidence recognises  the  personal  wants  of  each  individual  :  manna 
fell  for  each,  babe  and  man — not  one  overlooked.  II.  That  the 
enjoyment  of  God's  physical  providence  depends  on  trustful 
labour.  III.  That  an  avaricious  accumulation  of  the  blessings 
of  physical  providence  will  disappoint  the  possessor.  IV.  That 
the  seeking  of  the  ble.s,sings  of  physical  providence  should  never 
interfere  with  religious  institutions.  To  prevent  labour  on  the 
Sabbath,  a  double  portion  came  on  the  sixth  day.  This  suggests 
that  religion — 1.  Does  not  require  us  to  neglect  the  body  ;  2.  Has 
special  claims.'' 

Tlie  manna  of  the  tamarisk, — Tamarisk,  Heb.  eshel,  trans. 
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e  Tlie  /Jive. 

the  rule  of 
the  Sabbath 
violated 

a  2  Ki.  xviL  14; 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  10, 
11,  22,  23. 

6  Ps.  cvi.  10,  14. 

c  Gk.  Kopiavfov, 
fr.  (topis,  a  l)Ug ; 
the  seeds,  when 
fresh,  have  a 
bug-like  smell; 
when  dry,  this 
,  smell  passes  off, 
i  and  it  has  an 
I  aromatic  odour, 
!  and  a  sweetish 
[taste.  Used 
j  mediciually  as  a 
icarminative. 
"  We  found  it 
abundant  in  the 
valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan."—  Tristram. 

d  Nu.  xi.  7,  8. 

"  He  that  remem- 
bers not  to  keep 
the  Christian 
Sabbath  at  the 
beginninsr  of  the 
week  will  be  in 
danger  of  forget- 
ting before  the 
end  of  the  week 
that  he  is  a 
Christian."  —  Sir 
E.  Turner. 

e  Spk.  Comm, 


12; 


the  pot  of 
manna  to 
be  laid  up 

a  He.  ix.  4. 

6  Ex.  XXV.  16 — 
21  ;  De.  x.  5;  Nu. 
xvii.  4,  10. 

■  c  Josh.     V. 
Rev.  vij.  16. 

d  Dr.  Thomas. 

"  O  what  a  bless- 
ing is  Sunday, 
interposed  be- 
tween the  waves 
of  worldly  busi- 
ness like  the 
divine  path  of 
the  Isra elites 
through  Jordan! 
There  is  nothing 
in  which  I  would 
advise  you  to  be 
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more  s  t  r  i  o  1 1  y 
conseion  t  i  o  us 
than  in  keeping 
the  Sabbath-day 
holy.  I  can  truly 
declare  that  to 
mo  the  Sabbath 
ban  been  invalu- 
able." —  WUber- 
force. 

•'  Perpetual  me- 
raory  of  the 
Maker's  re.st." — 
Mant. 

"A  world  with- 
out a  Sabbath 
■would  be  like  a 
man  without  a 
smile,  like  a 
summer  without 
flowers,  and 
like  a  honiostoad 
withoutaparden. 
It  is  the  joyous 
diy  of  the  whole 
week." — Beerlier. 
e  Topics. 


"grove"  in  Gen.  xxi.  ii3.  and  '"tree"  in  1  Sam.  xxii.  C,  is  consi- 
I  dered  by  Royle  =  to  Arabic  amil  or  nthiil.  which  =  the  large 
:  Eastern  tamari.=ik  tree  (Tdinnrlr  nririif/i/ix).     It  thrives  in  arid 
'  sandy  situations.     A  friend  of  the  writer  oftf.-n  saw  it  in  the 
wadys  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.     It  is  one  of  two  plants  con- 
nected with  the  Rationalistic  theory  that  manna  was  simply  an 
.exudation  of  some  shrub.     One  of  these  is  the  A//if/f/i.  cameVs 
thorn,  or  Judasan  manna  (.1/.  hrhrnim).  from  the  leaves,  of  which 
'  in  summer  the  so-called  manna — a  kind  of  honey-dew — exudes. 
I  The  other  is  the  T.     Josephus  first  jjave  cuiTency  to  this  sup- 
position {An.iu.  1<>~).     "This  fable  foundation  has  had  a  great 
superstructure  reared  on  it  by  writers  who  hold  that  there  are  no 
mysteries  in  God's  ways  with  man,  and  no  true  miracles  recorded 
in  the  history  of  tho*e  ways.''     The  exudation  of  the  T.  is  sugar, 
and  does  not  contain  mannite.     "  The  monks  of  St.  Katharine, 
on  Sinai,  gather  the  manna  of  the  T.  and  sell  it  at  a  high  price 
to  Europeans  as  the  veritable  food  on  which  Israel  fed  for  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness."     Dr.   Bonar   gives   twelve   rea-sons  to 
show  that  this  could  not  be  fhr  manna.     "  If  Israel  harl  lived  on 
the  manna  of  the  T.,  two  miracles  would  have  been  necessary ; 
one  to  render  the  T.  ab.  1  ().()( id  times  more  productive  than  they 
are  (and  this  all  the  year  through),  and  then  another  to  keep 
the  Israelites  in  bodily  health  while  living  on  that  o)ie  article." 
T.  manna  i.s  a  medicine,  not  food.<= 
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Bephidim 

a  Robinson,  Bib. 
Res.  i.  121. 
6  Stanley,  Sin.  and ' 
Pal.,  p.  40.  See] 
Kit  to,  D.  Bib. 
Read. 

c  Nu.  XX.  .3. 
(fPs.  Ixxviii.   18. 
19,   40—42;    xcv. 
8,9. 

eEx.  xiv.  11,  12; 
XV.  24 ;  xvi.  2,  ." ; 
Nu.  xiv.  2,  3; 
xxi.  5. 

"It  is  a  folly  for 
an  eminent  man 
to  think  of  escap- 
ing censure,  and 
a  weakness  to  be 
affected  with  it. 
All  the  illustrious 
persons  of  anti- 
quity, and,  in- 
deed, of  every 
age  in  the  world, 
have  passed 
through  this 
flerj- persecution. 
There  is  no  de- 
fence against  re- 
proach but  ob- 
scurity ;  it  is  a 
kind  of  concomi- 


CHAPTER  THE   SEVENTEENTH. 

1 — 3.  (1)  Rephidim,  (refreshments,  rests),  locality  not 
identified:  perh.  M'adi/  cx-Shc'ihk."  or  Warhj  Friran.^  there., 
drink,  a  dry  and  thirsty  land.  (2)  did  .  .  Moses,"  words  of 
complaint  and  reproach,  wherefore  .  .  Lord  ?  by  doubting  His 
care,  and  chiding  His  servants.  (3)  kill,''  i.e.  make  or  suffer  to 
die." 

Hrp/iidim. — The  two  great  events  described  in  Scripture  as 
having  taken  ]ilace  at  or  near  Rephidim  are— 1st,  a  miraculous 
production  of  water  from  the  rock  in  Horeb  :  2nd.  a  fierce  battle 
with  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Amalekites,  who  at  that  time  in- 
habited the  peninsula.  About  two  miles  below  Paran.  on  the 
side  towards  Egypt  from  which  the  Israelites  would  have 
approached,  there  is  a  spot  never  noticed  by  former  travellers, 
which  is  connected  by  Bedawin  tradition  with  the  miracle  of 
water  in  Rephidim.  It  is  called  Hesy-al-Khattatin.  the  "con- 
cealed spring  of  the  writer,"  the  name  writer  being  often  applied 
by  the  Bedawin  to  Moses  as  the  writer  of  the  book  of  God's  la,w. 
Here,  say  they,  he  struck  the  rock  in  obedience  to  Divine  com- 
mand, so  that  the  water  gushed  forth  to  the  thirsty  tribes.  No 
moisture  is  now  seen  about  the  surface,  but  there  is  water  they 
tell  you  beneath  the  soil :  hence  its  name.  In  the  next  place 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Paran  is  just  the  spot 
which  the  Amalekites  would  have  been  sure  to  defend  against  an 
invading  force.  It  contains  a  beautiful  oasis  well  worth  fight- 
ing for.  and  the  place  is  capable  of  being  easily  defended  against 
large  numbers  by  a  comparatively  small  force.  Besides,  as  early 
,  at  least  as  the  seventh  century  the  traditions  of  the  countiy 
pointed  to  this  neighbourhood  as  the  site  of  Rephidim.   One  of  the 
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early  geogi-apliers,  Antoninus  Martyr,  speaks  of  liaving  seen  a 
monastic  cha])cl  or  oratory  built  upon  the  spot  On  which  Moses 
stood  during-  the  battle  of  llephidim,  and  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
fiOO  feet  high,  Jebel  Tahimeh,  which  overlooks  the  whole  of 
Feiran — in  fact,  the  whole  of  that  space  which  would  have  formed 
the  scene  of  the  contest ;  the  expedition  liad  discovered  the 
ruins  of  just  such  a  chapel  or  oratory  as  Antoninus  Martyr 
describes.  At  the  base  of  this  hill  is  a  low  mound,  regarded  by 
uhe  early  monks  Avith  peculiar  veneration,  which  may  very  well 
answer  to  that  on  which,  after  the  battle  of  Eephidim,  Moses 
erected  the  altar  of  Jehovah-nissi,  as  described  in  the  17th  of 
Exodus./ 

4 — 7.  (4)  they.  .  Me,"  the  impatience  of  the  people  tending 
towards  rage.  (5)  take  .  .  Israel,  as  witnesses,  rod  .  .  river,'' 
past  wonders  to  inspire  present  confidence.  ((J)  rock,'  which 
tradition  points  out  to  this  day."*  (7)  Massah  (temjriation). 
Meribah,  (strife). 

The  voch-foiinta'm. — In  great  distress,  appeal  to  God.  Moses  in 
distress  and  fear  called  on  God ;  disciples  on  the  stormy  sea, 
Peter  sinking.  Note  the  miracles  of  the  rod  on  water.  On — I. 
The  Nile.  II.  The  fountains.  III.  Tlie  Red  Sea.  IV.  The  rock. 
The  rocks  obey  God,  even  when  men  murmur.'' 

M'atci'  the  purest  drink.— ^Ya,tel•  is  the  fittest  di-ink  for  all 
persons,  of  all  ages  and  temperaments  :  of  all  the  productions  of 
nature  or  art,  it  comes  nearest  to  that  universal  remedy  so  much 
searched  after  by  mankind,  but  never  discovered.  By  its  fluidity 
and  mildness,  it  promotes  a  free  and  equable  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  humours  through  all  the  vessels  of  the  body,  upon 
which  the  due  perfonnance  of  every  animal  function  dejaends  ; 
and  hence  water-drinkers  are  not  only  the  most  active  and  nimble, 
but  also  the  most  cheerful  and  si:)rightly  of  all  people.  In 
sanguine  complexions,  water,  by  diluting  the  blood,  renders  the 
circulation  easy  and  uniform.  In  the  choleric,  the  coolness  of 
the  water  restrains  the  quick  motion  and  intense  heat  of  the 
humours.  It  attenuates  the  glutinous  viscidity  of  the  juices  of 
the  phlegmatic,  and  the  gross  earthiness  which  jirevails  in  the 
melancholic  temperaments.  And  as  to  the  different  ages,  water 
is  good  for  children,  to  make  their  tenacious  milky  diet  thin  and 
easy  to  digest ;  for  youth  and  middle  age,  to  sweeten  and  dissolve 
any  scorbutic  acrimony  or  sharpness  that  may  be  in  the  humours, 
by  which  means  pains  and  obstructions  are  prevented ;  and  for 
old  people,  to  moisten  and  mollify  their  rigid  fibres,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  less  difficult  circulation  through  their  hard  and  shrivelled 
vessels./ 

8—13.  (8)  Amalek,"  .wr  Ge.  xxxvi.  12,  IG  :  a  nomad  people, 
dwelling  in  tents,  rich  in  flocks  and  herds.  (9)  Joshua,''  (whose 
help  i.s  Jehocalt,  or  Jeliovah  the  mlvation)  now  forty-five  years  of 
age ;  orig.  name  Oshea,  called  Jesus  in  N.  T.'^  choose  .  . 
Amalek,  men  to  do  their  part,  not  neglecting  the  use  of  means. 
to-morrow  .  .  hand,  while  using  the  means  he  trusted  in  God. 
(10)  Hur,  (eavern)  ace.  to  Jews  husband  of  Miriam, (^  or  her  son 
by  Caleb.«  went  .  .  hill,  to  watch  the  fight  and  intercede  for 
Israel.  (11)  when,/  etc..  the  battle  won  by  prayer  not  by  prowess. 
(12)  heavy,  weary,  they  .  .  thereon,  sympathy  with,  and 
help  for  a  man  of  prnyer.     Aaron  ,  .  side,  strcng-thenin^  influ- 
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tant  to  greatness, 
as  R.atires  and  in- 
vectives were  an 
essential  part  of 
a  Roman  trt- 
uniph."— .4(Wi.so». 
"The  usual  for- 
tune of  com- 
plaint is  to  ex- 
cite eon  tempt 
more  than  pity." 
.loliiison. 
f  Capt.  Palmer. 


the  rock  is 
smitten  and 
yields  water 

a  1   Sa.   XXX.    6; 

Jo.  viii.  69. 

b  Ex.  vii.  20. 

(•"This  stone 
made  more  im- 
pi'es.'-ion  upon 
me  than  any  na- 
tural  object 
claiming  to  at- 
test a  miracle 
ever  did."  —  Dr. 
Diirbin,  Obs.  on  the 
Easl,  i.  140.  See 
also  Dr.  Hollin, 
Trav.  in  the  East, 
i.  417. 

</Nu.  XX.  10,  U; 
Ps.  cxiv.  7,  H ;  Is. 
xli.  i7,  18;  xliii. 
20 ;  Iv.  1 ;  Ps.  cv. 
41;  1  Co.x.  4;  Jo. 
iv.  14;  vii.  37— 
39;  Ee.  xxii.  17. 

e  Nu.  XX.  13;  Ps. 
Ixxxi.  7;  He.  iiL 
8 ;  Ps.  xcv.  8. 

\f  Dr.  Fowler. 

v.  G.  W.  A.  Gunn, 
87;  A.  Roberts, 
M.A.,  323. 


Amalelc 
defeated 

a  Nu.  sxiv.   20; 
XXV.     17—19;     a 
Sa.  XV.  2. 
b  Nu.  a  18 
IG. 

c  Ac.  vii.  45 ;  Be. 

iv.  8. 

d  JosepJius. 

e  larchi      Ch.lb 

19. 
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/Jas.  V.  IC;  Ps. 
Ivl.  9;  He.  vii. 
25;  iL  10. 
g  Spurgeon. 
"War  makos  a 
bottersoldior 
than  the  moHt 
earnest  consider- 
ations of  duty. — 
familiarity  with 
danger  enabling 
him  to  estimate 
the  danger.  He 
sees  how  much 
is  the  risk,  and 
la  not  affected 
with  iniagina- 
tion;  knows 

&r  a  c  t  i  c  a  11  y  j 
arshnl  8axe's  I 
rule ;  that  every  I 
BOldierkilledj 
costs  the  enemy 
his  weie;ht  in 
lead." — Emerson. 

h  The  Hive. 


Jehovah- 
nissi 

a  1  Sa.  XV.  3,  7, 
XXX.  1,  17;  Pr.  X. 
7;  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  4, 
7 ;  Be.  xvii.  4. 
6  Ps.  XX.  5,  Ix.  4. 
c  Nu.  xxiv.  20 ; 
De.  XXV.  19. 
d  W.  Jay. 
"The  course  of 
none  has  been 
along  so  beaten 
a  road  that  they 
remember  not 
fondly  some  rest- 
ing places  in 
their  journeys, 
some  turns  of 
their  path  in 
which  lovely 
prospects  broke 
in  upon  them, 
some  soft  plats 
of  green  refresh- 
ing to  their  weary 
feet.  ConQding 
love,  generous 
friendship,  disin- 
terested human- 
ity, require  no 
recondite  learn- 
ing, no  high  im- 
agination.  to 
enable  an  honest 
heart  to  appre- 
ciate and  feel 
theni.''-7'a//ourrf. 
"ItisDsually  the 
case  that  those 


ence  of  prayerful  Hympathie.s.  hands  .  .  sun,  a  fiercely  con- 
tested battle  lasting  a  whole  day.  (13)  with  .  .  sword,  an 
express,  sig.  not  so  much  the  weapon  used  as  grrat  Hlaufjhtrr. 

'Flu-  war  of  trill h. — We  have  to  notice — I.  The  great  warfare, 
which  we  think  is  ty])ifie(l  by  the  contest  between  the  children 
of  Lsrael  and  Araalek.  Note,  that  this  war — 1.  Is  not  with  men, 
but  with  Satan  and  with  eiTor ;  2.  Is  a  most  righteous  war ;  3. 
Is  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  4.  Is  waged  against  very  powerful 
foes ;  5.  Is  to  be  of  perpetual  duration.  II.  The  appointed 
means  to  be  used  in  this  warfare. — 1.  Hard  blow.s,  and  hard  fight- 
ing against  sin  ;  2.  Hard  and  earnest  prayer.  Both  must  be 
used  :  one  is  no  good  without  the  other.  III.  Some  considerations 
to  stir  you  up  to  the  war. — 1.  It  is  an  hereditary  war  ;  2.  There 
is  a  great  prospect  of  ultimate  victory.? 

A  i)larc  of  rest. — God  led  Israel  to  Rephidim — "  a  place  of 
re.st."  Israel  turned  it  into  a  place  of  murmuring.  God  in  com- 
pa.ssion  turned  it  into  a  place  of  mercy ;  and  then,  being  a  just 
God  as  well  as  a  merciful.  ])ermitted  it  to  become  a  place  of 
conflict.  On  the  field  of  Waterloo  there  stands,  to  mark  the 
place  of  victory,  a  huge  mound  surmounted  with  the  Belgic  lion, 
and  here  and  there  may  be  seen  monuments  where  heroes  such 
as  Picton  and  Ponsonby  fell.  The  victorious  Lsraelites  erected 
not  a  monument,  but  an  altar.  So  let  us  in  our  successes  ascribe 
the  glory  to  God,  "  who  giveth  us  the  victory."'* 

14 — 16.  (H)  memorial,  past  victories  not  to  be  forgotten, 
and  .  .  Joshua,  for  his  future  encouragement  and  guidance,  for 
.  .  heaven,"  a  warning  to  those  who  obstruct  the  progress  of 
God"s  people,  (lo)  altar,  acknowledging  the  source  of  victory 
with  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving.  Jehovah  nissi,*  {Jilwrah 
my  haniirr).  (IC.)  because  .  .  generation,!^  and  under  this 
banner  God's  people  shall  advance  from  victory  to  victory  till  all 
their  enemies  be  destroyed. 

Aiiuilek  destroiji-d. — This  is  the  first  time  any  mention  is  made 
of  writing.  Simple  and  familiar  as  the  art  now  appears,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  account  for  it  without  Divine  origin. 
How  much  do  we  owe  to  it  as  Christians  .'  \Miat  is  the  '"  Scrip- 
ture"' but  the  writing? — I.  It  is  probable  that  from  this  time 
Mo-ses  began  to  keep  a  journal  of  striking  and  useful  occurrences. 
Great  men  have  frequently  done  the  same  for  intellectual,  and 
good  men  for  religious  purposes.  II.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  particular  mode,  the  thing  itself  is  of  importance.  If  we  are 
to  be  affected  with  transactions  and  feelings,  they  must  be  in 
some  way  secured  and  retained.  III.  A  reason  is  assigned  for 
the  recording  and  rehearsing  of  this  transaction  in  a  dreadful 
menace.  The  threatening  was  executed  partially  by  Saul :  but 
fully  by  David.  IV.  The  Scriptures  cannot  be  broken,  ^\'hat- 
ever  improbabilities  appear — whatever  difficulties  stand  in  the 
way — whatever  delays  intervene — Gods  coun.sels of  old  are  faith- 
fulness and  truth  ;  not  a  jot  of  His  Word  shall  fail.'* 

Earlg  historg  of  writing. — Various  doubts  have  sometimes  been 
thrown  out  as  to  the  existence  of  ^VTitings  at  this  period.  Waiving 
the  evidence  of  the  IMosaic  records,  we  may  remark  that  hiero- 
glyphical  inscriptions  upon  stone  were  kuo\\ni  in  Egypt  at  least 
as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty,  or  B.C.  2450  ;  that  inscribed  bricks 
were  common  in  Babylonia  about  two  centuries  later,  and  that 
writing  upon  papyrusp".  both  in  the  hieroglyphic  and  the  hieratic 
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characfcers,  was  familiar  tct  the?  Egyptians  under  the  cig-liteenth 
and  nineteenth  dynasties,  which  is  exactly  the  time  to  which  the 
Mosaic  records  would  belong.  It  seems  certain  that  Moses,  if 
educated  by  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  Ramessede  kings,  would  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  Egy]itian  method  of  writing  with  ink 
upon  the  papyrus ;  while  it  is  also  probal^le  that  Abraham,  who 
emigrated  not  earlier  than  the  nineteenth  century  before  oiu-  era, 
from  the  great  Chaldean  capital,  Ur,  would  have  brought  with 
Mm  and  transmitted  to  his  descendants  the  alphabetic  system  with 
which  the  Chaldeans  of  his  day  were  acquainted.  There  is  thus 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  \\Titing  was  familiar  to  the  Jews 
when  they  quitted  Egyjit ;  and  the  mention  of  it  as  a  common 
practice  in  the  books  of  Moses  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  what 
■we  know  of  the  condition  of  the  world  at  the  time  from  other 
sources.* 

CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

1—6.  (1)  Jethro,  sec  ii.  18,  and  iii.  1.     heard  .  .  Egypt, 

the  rei^ort  of  such  astounding  events  must  have  rapidly  circulated. 
(2)  Zipporah,  see  ii.  21,  and  iv.  25.  after  .  .  back,  incom- 
patibility of  temper.  Moses  the  meekest  of  men  saw  that  her 
presence  would  hinder  his  work.  (8)  Gershom,"  see  ii.  22. 
(4)  Eliezer,  {God  is  helj)).  (.5)  came  .  .  wilderness,  a  valley 
near  Horeb  opening  into  Ur  lialiah  is  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
Wad//  Shxcih,  i.e.  the  valley  of  Hobab.  where  .  .  God,  see  iii. 
12.  (fi)  said,  etc.,  this  the  substance  of  the  message  that  pre- 
ceded the  meeting. 

Famihj  vennions  (vv.  1 — 12). — I  notice  in  the  account  of  the 
reunion  of  the  family  of  Moses,  three  directions  bearing  on  our 
family  reunions,  as  to — I.  Tlie  salutations  at  meeting.  1.  There 
is  courteousness.  This  general  principle  will  exclude — (1)  Ex- 
cessive familiarity ;  (2)  Rudeness ;  (3)  Pride.  2.  There  are 
kindly  inquiries  ;  3.  Tliere  is  a  hearty  welcome.  II.  The  subjects 
of  conversation.  They  should  be — 1.  On  irablic  affairs  ;  2.  On 
social  matters  ;  3.  With  recognition  of  God ;  4.  Fit  for  mutual 
response.  III.  The  mode  of  festivity.  We  learn — 1.  That  such 
festivity  may  not  be  confined  to  the  family :  2.  That  it  may  be 
jireceded  by  an  act  of  worship  ;  3.  That  it  should  be  with  con- 
sciousness of  the  Divine  presence.  This  Avill  make  us— (1) 
Happy;  (2)  Temperate;  (3)  Regardful  of  the  soul's  progress- * 

A  n-ell-regiilated  familj/. — To  see  a  well-reg'ulated  family  act- 
ing as  if  they  were  one  body  informed  by  one  soul ;  to  see  those 
who  are  embarked  together  in  one  bottom,  whose  interests  are 
inseparably  united,  and,  therefore,  whose  hearts  ought  to  be  so 
too,  acting  in  concert,  adopting  each  other's  cares,  and  making 
them  their  owoi,  uniting  their  friendly  beams,  and  jointly  pro- 
moting the  common  happiness,  is  a  beautiful  scene,  and  amiable 
even  in  the  sight  of  that  Being  who  maketh  men  to  be  of  one 
mind  in  a  house.  To  have  those  who  will  receive  us  with  an 
open-hearted  cheerfulness,  to  whom  we  can  discharge  the  fulness 
of  the  soul,  to  whom  we  can  unburden  our  cares  ;  and  by  un- 
burdening we  lessen  them  (for  sorrow,  like  a  stream,  grows 
weaker  by  being  divided  into  several  channels) ;  to  have  those 
with  whom  we  can  share  oiu-  joys  (and  joy,  like  light,  by  com- 
municating grows  greater,  and  bums  bri<?-l-.ter-i  i  this  is  a  happi- 

VOL.  I.  K 
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who  have  sharp 
and  ready  wita 
possess  weak 
iiiflaiories,  while 
that  which  is 
arciuired  With 
labour  and  p0r- 
Mnerance  is  al- 
"■ajs  retained 
liiiige.st,  for  every 
Imi'd-gained  ac- 
II u  i s  i  t  i o II  of 
knowledge  is  & 
sort  of  annealing 
upon  the  mind." 
— Plutarch, 

e  Rawlirmnn. 


B.c'.  1491. 

Jethro,  etc.j 

i  come  out  to 

meet  Moses 

a  Ac.  Tii.  29. 

"Nothing  is 
more  deeply 
punished  than 
the  neglect  of 
the  afBnities  by 
which  alone  so- 
ciety should  be 
formed,  and  the 
insane  levity  of 
choowing  asso- 
ciates by  others' 
eyes." — Emerson. 

"  A  frequent  in- 
tercourse and 
intimate  connec- 
tion between  two 
persons  make 
them  so  like, 
that  not  only 
their  disposi- 
tions are  mould- 
ed like  each 
other,  but  their 
very  face  and 
tone  of  voice 
contract  a  cer- 
tain analogy."— 
Lacaler. 

b  D.  G.  Walt,  M.A. 

"What  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of 
social  connec- 
tions is  the  ob- 
servation that  by 
Ct)miunDicating 
ourgiief  we  have 
less,  and  by  codi- 
municiiting  our 
pleasures  we 
have  more." — 
GreviHe. 
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f  Seed. 

Hoses 

rehearses 
the  story  of 
the  Exodus 

n  P.I.  cv.  2;  cxlv. 
10,  11. 

b  Ko.  xii.  15. 

c  Ge.  xiv.  20;  2 
Sa.  xviii.  2S;  Lu. 
L6S. 

rf  Ex.  V.  2 ;  xiv. 
8;  Vs.  xcv.  3; 
Dan.  iv.  37. 

e  1  Co.  s  31 

/  /.  foster. 

"If  thy  friends 
be  of  better 
quality  than  thy- 
self, thou  mayest 
be  sure  of  two 
things;  the  first, 
that  they  will  be 
more  careful  to 
keep  thy  counsel, 
because  they 
have  more  to 
lose  than  thou 
hast ;  the  second, 
they  will  esteem 
thee  for  thyself, 
and  not  for  that 
which  thou  dost 
possess." — Sir  II'. 
RoUeigh. 

g  W.  Irving. 


Moses  in  the 

seat  of 

justice 

(I  Xu.  xxvii.  5. 

6  De.  xvii.  IS;  1 
Co.  vi.  1. 

c  if.  Henry. 

"It  is  expedient 
to  have  an  ac- 
quaintance with 
those  who  liave 
looked  into  the 
world ;  who  kno»v 
men,  und'-rstanit 
bu-iuess,au(lc"\n 
Cive  you  good  i-- 


ncss,  which  a  forlorn  individual  must  be  in  a  great  mea.sure  a 
,  .stranger  to,  who  stand.s  single  in  life,  without  any  support  to 
;  lean  upon.' 

7 — 12.  (7)  welfare,  peace,  i.e.  material  and  spiritual  pros- 
perity. (S)  all  .  .  sake,"  Moi^es  meekly  retires  into  the  back- 
ground :  God  is  the  worker,  travail,  toil,  trial,  affliction,  and 
.  .  them,  fr.  Amalck.  etc.  (!•)  rejoiced,''  with  religious  joy  as 
well  as  natural  affection.  (10)  and  .  .  said,  rlr..'  joining  Mo.se8 
in  ascribing  all  praise  to  God.  (11)  Lord  .  .  gods,'' .syy-  xv.  II. 
(VI)  Jethro  .  .  God,  .Jcthro  a  priest,  eat  .  .  God,«  the  rites  of 
hospitality  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  religious  thought. 

Thr  mrrtuHi  of  fr'undx  (v.  7). — We  may  notice  several  kinds  of 
feeling  which  prevail  in  the  meeting,  after  a  considerable  absence, 
of  genuine  friends.  I.  Kind  affection.  What  a  difference  between 
meeting  an  estimable  friend,  and  an  entire  stranger,  ll.  In- 
quisitivencss.  The  mutual  inquiries  respecting  welfare,  are 
made  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  unmeaning  complaisance. 
III.  Reflective  comparison.  Not  invidious,  but  instructive.  IV. 
Gratitude  to  God.  in  pious  minds  at  lea.st.  V.  Faithful  admoni- 
tion. They  must  be  a  most  rare  and  singular  example  of  friends, 
if  nothing  .should  be  mutually  seen  for  admonition.  YI.  Serious 
anticipation.  Each  meeting  .should  admonish  them  that  their 
life  is  shortened,  sometimes  much  shortened,  since  they  met 
before./ 

Thr  family  (jatherinf/. — The  family  meeting  was  warm  and 
affectionate :  as  the  evening  was  far  advanced,  the  squu-e  would 
j  not  pemiit  us  to  change  our  travelling  dres.ses.  but  ushered  us  at 
j  once  to  the  company,   which   was  assembled   in  a  large  old- 
j  fashioned  hall.      It  was  composed   of  different  branches  of  a 
I  numerous  family  connection,  where  there  were  the  usxtal  pro- 
portion of  old  uncles  and   aunts,  comfortable  man-ied  dames, 
superannuated  spinsters,  blooming  country  cousins,  half-fledged 
striplings,  and  bright-eyed  boarding-school  hoydens.     They  were 
variou.sly  occupied ;  some  at  a  round  game  of  cards ;  others  con- 
versing around  the  fireplace  :  at  one  end  of  the  hall  was  a  group 
of  the  yung  folks,  some  nearly  grov\Ti  up,  others  of  a  more 
tender  and  budding  age.  fully  engi'o.ssed  by  a  merry  game ;  and 
a  profusion  of  wooden  horses,  penny  trumpets,  and  tattered  dolls, 
about  the  floor,  showed  traces  of  a  troop  of  little  fairy  beings, 
who.  having  frolicked  through  a  happy  day,  had  been  carried  off 
to  slumber  through  a  peaceful  night,  y 

13 — 16.  (13)  sat  .  .  people,  entering  upon  his  public  func- 
tions, and  .  .  evening,  many  causes  :  sugg.  of  strife,  etc. 
(14)  wliy  .  .  alone,  he  saw  the  evils  that  might  come  of  abso- 
lute government.  (]."))  to  .  .  God,"  lit.  to  seek  God.  i.e.  to  know 
His  mind  and  will.  (K!)  matter,'- word,  controversy,  statutes 
.  .  laws,  as  yet  unwritten  :  prob.  ref.  to  principles  of  equity. 

Jfr.'ic.s-,  the  Jiirffff  (v.  13). — Consider  how  Moses  discharged  his 
duties  as  judge.  He  acted  with — I.  Great  consideration.  II. 
Great  condescension  to  the  people  who  stood  by  him.  He  was 
easy  of  acce-ss  to  all.  III.  Great  constancy.  He  sticks  to  his 
duty. — 1.  Although  Jethro  was  present  as  a  visitor,  which  might 
give  reason  for  a  holiday :  2.  Though  he  was  advanced  to  great 
honoiu- ;  3.  Tliough  the  people  had  but  recently  been  piovoking 
him  (xvii.  4)  ;  4,  Though  he  was  an  old  man.« 
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telligence  and 
good  advice 
when  they  are 
wanted."  —  Bp. 
Home. 

"  Associate  with 
men  of  good 
j'ud(;nient;  for 
.judgment  is 
found  in  conver- 
sation. And  we 
malie  another 
man's  judgment 
ours  by  f  requent- 
'  ing  his  fom- 
\s.ny. "—Fullet: 

d  Cheever. 

Jethro's 
advice 

the  reason 
of  it 

a  Nu.  xi.  14  ;  De. 
i.  y,  1-2. 

b  Ex.  iv.  16,  sx. 
19 ;  De.  v.  5. 


Cap,  xviii.  17— 24.J 

Aiiotho'  Brutus. — In  the  reign  of  Heniy  Vllf.,  Fitz-Steplien. ' 
merchant,  mayor  of  Galway,  sent  his  only  son,  s^  commander  of ' 
a  ship,  to  S)miu.  for  a  cargo  of  wine.  The  son  kept  the  money 
for  the  purchase  of  tlie  cargo ;  and  the  Spanish  merchant,  who 
sujiplied  the  wine,  sent  his  nepliew  to  receive  tlie  debt.  To  con- 
ceal his  fraud,  young  Fitz-Stei^hen  conceived  tlie  plan  of  mui'der- 
ing  the  Spaniard ;  a  project  in  which  he  brought  the  crew  to 
comliine.  The  Spaniard  was  seized  in  bed,  thrown  overboard, 
and  the  shii)  arrived  in  port.  Some  time  after,  one  of  the  sailors 
was  taken  ill,  and.  being  at  the  point  of  death,  confessed  the 
horrid  deed  in  which  he  had  participated,  llie  father,  though 
struck  with  horror,  shook  off  the  parent,  and  said,  "Justice 
should  take  its  course."  And,  as  maj'or,  he  caused  his  son  to  be 
comniitted,  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  and  the  father,  like  Brutus, 
sat  in  judgment  on  his  son,  and  with  his  own  lips  iJronouncedj 
the  sentence  which  left  him  childless  !  •^  j 

17—20.  (17)  the  .  .  good,  neither  for  thee  nor  for  others. 
(18)  thou  .  .  away,"  suffer  from  physical,  mental  exhaustion. 
and  .  .  thee,  who  will  become  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict  of 
one  jierson,  or  the  delays  occasioned  by  one  judge  tiying  all  cases. 
(1!))  voice  .  .  counsel,  note  the  mental,  moral,  and  religious 
character  of  Jethro.  be  .  .  God,'  be  the  people's  advocate  in 
the  presence  of  God.  (20)  thou  .  .  them,"^  etc.,  and  God's  in- 
terjireter  of  His  will  to  the  people. 

Jfi/ii'ifcrial  coinisrl  (v.  lit). — If  you  examine  the  words  of  our 
text,  you  may  see  that  three  subjects  are  plainly  suggested  for 
our  consideration  : — I.  The  natiu'c  of  the  counsel,  which  it  is  our 
bounden  duty  to  give.  II.  The  duty  which  you  are  expected  to 
discharge:  '"Hearken  now  unto  my  voice."  This  includes — 1. 
Deep  attention;  2.  Discreet  judgment;  H.  Eevereutial  feelings ; 
4.  Ileartfelt  eagerness  after  information  ;  5.  A  meek  and  teach- 
able disposition  ;  0.  Faith  ;  7.  Prayer.  III.  The  blessed  effect 
which  shall  surely  follow  :  '•  God  shall  then  be  with  you."'' 

(rood  f/oirninn'/if. — It  is  essential  to  the  goodness  of  a  governor 
or  king  to  guard  the  rights,  secure  the  i^eace,  and  2:>romote  the 
prosperity  of  his  subjects.  No  one  can  be  called  a  good  governor 
who  does  not  exercise  his  supremacy  and  authority  in  framing 
and  executing  laws  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  his  subjects. 
It  is  as  essential  to  the  character  of  a  good  ruler  to  inmish  vice  as 
to  reward  virtue ;  to  avenge  the  ^\^.•ongs  of  his  subjects,  as  to 
secure  their  interests ;  yea.  the  former  is  essential  to  the  latter, 
since  it  is  only  the  fear  of  punishment  that  restrains  wicked  men 
from  violence.  Should  a  ruler  suffer  crimes  to  go  unpunished, 
the  laws,  however  good  and  righteous  in  themselves,  would  pre- 
sently lose  their  authority,  and  government  fall  into  contemiat. 
Laws  have  no  force  any  further  than  they  are  cai-ried  into  exe- 
cution ;  and  authority  loses  its  respect  whenever  it  ceases  to  be 
exercised.  "NMieuever  the  supreme  magistrate  neglects  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws,  he  loses  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  his 
regard  to  the  public  welfare  becomes  suspected.  No  one  can  con- 
fide in  his  jiublic  spirit  when  he  suffers  the  disturbers  of  the  peace 
to  go  unpunished ;  for  ideas  of  true  regard  to  public  good  as  neces- 
sarily connect  punishments  with  crimes  as  rewards  with  virtue.*  j 

21 — 24.  (21)  a'ble  men,"  Z('f.  men  of  force,  i.e.  oi  character,  the  nature 
such  .  .  God/  fear  of  the  Lord  a  legislator's  and  judges  fiist.o^i* 


c  De.  iv.  1; 
cxliii.  8. 


Ps. 


t  d  B.  II.   Blacker, 

\M.A. 

!  "  He  that  gives 
'good  advice 
I  builds  with  one 
j  liand ;     he    that 

give.s  good  coun- 
j  sel  and  exaoip'e 
1  builds  with  the 
i  other ;      but    lio 

that  gives  good 
:  admonition    and 

bad  example 
.  builds  with  onu 
;  hand  and  pulls 
I  down  with  the 
j  other." — Bacon. 

"  Advice  is  sel- 
doni  welcome. 
Those  who  need 
it  most  like  it 
least." 

e  VTest. 

v.  17.  J.  Foster. 
Lejt.  ii.  208. 
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EXODUS. 


[Cap.  xviii.  25-27. 


nr.  mil. 


a  2  Ch.  xix.  5 — 
M. 

fcdn.  xlii.  IS. 

r  Dfl.  xvi.  19;  la. 
xxxiii.  Ifi;  Pr. 
xxviii,  IS;  Ne. 
V.  I :,  ■  Ma.  X.  28 ; 
1!  Sii.  xxiii.  3. 

(1  Ac.  vi.  3. 

eNn.  xi.  1«,  17. 

fS.  iVaiil,  n.D. 

"f}overnm»ut  is 
only  a  iiPcessarv 
ovil.  likfi  other 
po-oarts  and 
crutches.  Our 
neeil  of  it  shows 
exact l.v  how  far 
we  arc  still  chil- 
dren. All  go- 
verning over- 
much kills  the 
self-help  and 
energy  of  the 
governed."  —  II". 
Phillips. 

"  When  Tarquin 
the  Proud  was 
asked  wliat  was 
the  be-;t  mode  of 
governing  a  con- 
quered city,  he 
replied  only  bv 
beating  dowTi 
with  hi.s  staff  all 
the  tallest  pop- 
pies in  his  gar- 
den."— Livy. 

"The  principal 
foundations  of 
all  states  are 
good  laws  and 
good  arms."  — 
MachiaveUi. 

g  Ben  Jonson. 


parting'  of 
Moses  and 
Jethro 

a  Do.  i.  13,  14. 

b  Nu  X.  29,  30. 

e  Dr.  Caird. 

"  Power  exer- 
cised with  vio- 
lence has  seldom 
been  of  long 
duration,  b  u  t 
temper  and  mo- 
deration gene- 
rally   produce 


requisite,  truth,  both  actiii;;'  tind  sjicakinfc  the  truth  Itoldly, 
kindly,  and  impartially,  covetousness/  .iudges  Khoiild  not 
take  bribes,  and  .  .  them,  i.e.  Israel,  rulers  .  .  tens,  jirob. 
iiivolvin<,'  superior  as  well  as  inferior  courts.  (22)  judge  .  . 
seasons,''  that  justice  may  not  be  delayed,  that  .  .  matter, 
involviiij^  vital  or  important  i.s.siies.  they,  i.r.  the  rulers,  so  .  . 
thyself,  and  better  for  others  since  weij,'-hty  matters  would  have 
the  greater  consideration.  (2:?)  endure,''  //7.  stand,  i.e.  continue 
in  office  and  in  strength,  people  .  .  peace,  having  obtained  a 
speedy  and  equitable  adjustment  of  ditliculties.  (24)  so  .  . 
voice,  rfr..  he  who  liad  been  educate<l  in  all  the  learning  of 
Egypt,  who  had  dauntlessly  confronted  and  confounded  the 
mightiest  king,  meekly  practises  the  advice  of  Jethro  the  shepherd- 
prie.st. 

JrfIiro\<t  Jn.<sfice  of  j)i'acr  (vr.  21 — 23). — Here  is  the  archetype, 
or  first  draught  of  magistracy  known.  Let  us  open  this  rich 
cal)inet.  and  draw  out  the  several  jewels  in  it. — I.  It  gives  order 
for  care  and  circumspection  in  the  choice :  "  Provide."  II.  It 
directs  this  choice  by  four  essential  characters  of  magistrates. — 
1.  Men  of  ability:  2.  Fearing  God;  3.  Men  of  truth;  4.  Hating 
covetousness.  III.  It  applies  these  four  to  magistrates  of  all 
degrees  in  an  exact  distribution  of  them,  by  way  of  gradation, 
descending  step  by  step,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest :  "  And 
lilace  such  over  them  to  be  rulers  '" — 1 .  Of  thousands ;  2.  Of 
hundreds ;  3.  Of  fifties ;  4.  Of  tens.  IV.  It  prescribes  to  the 
magistrates,  thus  qualified  and  chosen,  their  offices,  ri:..  to  judge 
the  people  in  the  smaller  causes,  and  be  industrious  therein.  V. 
It  propounds  the  blessed  fruit  and  emolument  that  will  ensue 
thereon— 1.  To  Mcses  himself ;  2.  To  the  people./ 

7'he  di(Hci(ltics  of  gorermncnt. — 

Each  petty  hand 
Can  steer  a  ship  becalm"d  ;  but  he  that  will 
Govern  and  carry  her  to  her  ends  must  know 
His  tides,  his  currents,  how  to  shift  his  sails  : 
"VMiat  she  will  bear  in  foul,  what  in  fair  weather ; 
Where  her  springs  are.  her  leaks,  and  how  to  stop  them  ; 
A\Tiat  strands,  what  shelves,  what  rocks  do  threaten  her ; 
The  forces,  and  the  natures  of  all  winds. 
Gusts,  storms,  and  tempests  :  when  her  keel  ploughs  hell, 
And  deck  knocks  heaven,  then  to  manage  her 
Becomes  the  name  and  office  of  a  i^ilot.^ 

25—27.  (25,  20)  and  .  .  people,  cfc.'^  kcc  vv.  21,  22.  (27) 
depart,  sent  away  with  customary  formalities,  he  .  .  land,* 
Midian,  where  afterwards  Moses  met  with  his  son,  or  brother 
Hobab. 

Thfi  co-oprrat'ion  of  thr  htUij  hi  thr  (lovernmrnt  and  n-orh  of  t lie 
Church  (v.  25). — I.  By  the  co-operation  of  Christian  laymen  in 
the  practical  work  of  the  Church,  the  clergy  are  enabled  to  give 
more  time  and  thought  to  the  work  of  jmblic  instruction.  11. 
The  labours  of  a  laj'man  for  the  sjiiritital  good  of  others  are 
sometimes  more  influential  than  those  of  the  clergyman,  as  being 
gratuitous  and  unprofessional.  III.  The  combination  of  lay  with 
clerical  agency  constitutes  an  admirable  means  for  carrying  the 
influence  of  the  Church  and  of  religion  into  the  affairs  of  ordi- 
nary life.« 


.  xix.  1— e.i 


lixobva. 
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Fa'rev.'cll !     There  is  a  spell  within  the  word  ; 
Methiiiks  I  never  heard  it  sound  so  mournful ; 
Oh,  thou  subdued,  oft  scarce  articulate  sound, 
How  powerful  thou  art,  how  strong  to  move 
Tlie  hidden  strings  that  guide  us  pupjiet  mortals  i 
Password  of  memory — of  bygone  day — 
Thou  everlasting  epitaph — is  there 
A  land  in  which  thou  hast  no  dwelling  place  ? 
"VMierein  may  be  nor  pageantiy  nor  i^ride, 
Nor  altars,  save  the  pui-e  one  of  the  heart, 
Nor  tombs,  except  for  sorrow ;  and  no  tears  1 
There  is  a  world.  O  God,  where  human  lips 
May  say,  Farewell !  no  more.'* 


CHAPTER  THE  NINETEENTH. 

1 — 6.  (1)  month,  moon,  the  .  .  Sinai,  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
district  at  the  S.  end  of  ^^eninsula  fonned  by  Gulfs  of  Suez  and 
Akaba,  in  the  midst  of  wh.  is  a  group  of  mountains  called  Horeb, 
of  wh.  one  is  Sinai.  (2)  Rephidim,  mr  xvii.  1,  S.  pitched, 
in  the  plain  of  Er-Rahah."  (3)  mountain,  three  mts.,  Serbal, 
Jebel-Musah,  Ras-es-Sufsafeh.''  (4)  on  .  .  wings, <^  i.e.  as  on. 
tie,  speed  safety.  (5)  if  .  .  obey  .  .  keep,''  etc..  Divine  love  and 
favour  conditionated.  then  .  .  treasure,''  obtained  with  effort, 
purchased  at  gi'eat  cost,  guarded  with  unslumbering  vigilance. 
for  .  .  Mine,/  to  give  to  whom  I  will.  (G)  a  .  .  priests, »  a 
royal  priesthood,  and  .  .  nation,  comprising  holy  people,  laws, 
institutions. 

Bfl'ircvancc  of  Israel  (v.  4).  —  "On  eagles'  wings."  The 
qualities  of  the  eagle  admirably  depict — I.  The  power  with 
which  God  had  delivered  Israel.  The  eagle  the  most  powerful 
bird  of  prey  of  ancient  times.  II.  The  astonishing  quickness  of 
this  deliverance.  The  eagle  most  rapid  in  flight.  III.  The 
majesty  which  God  had  displayed  in  His  intervention.  The  eagle 
soars  the  highest,  and  is  the  most  majestic  in  its  aerial  courses. 
IV.  The  tender  care  of  God  towards  Israel.  The  eagle  is  one  of 
the  most  tender  of  birds  to  its  young. '' 

Mount  Slnal. — No  fewer  than  five  mountains  in  different  parts 
of  the  peninsula  liad  been  identified  or  at  least  suggested  by 
various  writers  as  the  true  Sinai,  and  although  the  claims  of 
three  out  of  the  five  were  so  slight  as  to  have  attracted  but  little 
notice,  the  other  two,  viz.,  Jebel  Musa  (the  Moiintain  of  Moses), 
situated  at  about  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  Jebel  Serbal, 
some  twenty  miles  further  west  (Jebel  being  the  Arabic  for 
mountain),  had  divided  between  them,  though  with  a  preponder- 
ance in  favoiu-  of  the  foiTner,  the  support  of  the  gi-eat  majority 
of  ti'avellers  and  authorities  of  eminence  in  our  own  and  past 
times.  A  spacious  plain.  El  Rahah,  confronts  a  i^recipitous  cliff 
2,000  feet  in  height,  which  fomis  the  north-western  extremity 
or  front  of  that  great  mountain  block  called  Jebel  Musa,  which 
Bedawin  and  monastic  tradition  alike  point  to  as  the  mountain 
of  the  law.  Tlie  appearance  of  this  locality  is  extremely  im- 
pressive and  grand,  so  majestic  indeed  that  its  natural  scenery  at 
once  rivets  the  attention,  apart  altogether  from  the  sacred  asso- 


pemianence  m 
all  things." — 
Seneca. 

"Farewell!  God 
1  knows  when  we 
shall  meet  again. 
I  have  a  faint, 
cold  fear  thrilla 
through  my 
vehis,  that  al- 
jmos'.  freezes  up 
the  heat  of  life." 
— Shakespeare. 

d  Sladden. 


B.C.  1491. 

Mount  Sinai 

Moses  goes 
up  the  mount 

a  SIdnley.  Sin.  and 
I'al.  p.  42  ;  IJead- 
ley's  Sucr.  Mis.  p. 
37—40. 

b  '•  There  can  ho 
scarcely  any 
doubt  that  the 
la?t  is  the  Mt.  of 
the  Lord ;  every 
requirement  oi 
the  sacred  narra- 
tive is  supplied, 
and  every  inei 
dent  ill.  by  the 
features  of  the 
surrounding  dis- 
trict."— Kitlo. 

c  De.  xxxii.  11' 
12;  Is.  Ixiii.  9! 
Ma.  xxiii.  37. 

d  De.  V.  2 ;   xxix. 

9. 

e  Ps.  cxxxv.  4 ; 
De.  viL  6  ;  Ti.  ii. 
14. 

/  Ps.  xxiv.  1 ;  \. 
12. 

gf  Le.  XX.  24— 26'; 

Is.  Ixii.  12;  1  Co. 
iii.  17;  1  Pe.ii.5, 
9;  Ee.  i.  6 ;  v.  9, 
10;  XX.  6. 

"The  exact 
meaning  of  this 
expression,  as  it 
was  understood 
by  all  the  ancient 
translators,  and 
as  it  is  explained 
in  the  New  Tea* 


294  SXODUS.  [Cap.  3clx.  7-9, 

B.C.  1491.  I  ciatlons.  No  one  who  examines  it  with  PiKJcial  reference  to  the 
'  T  ^,  ]Jiblc  account  of  the  iiroclaniation  of  the  law  can  fail  to  V^e  struck 
Israel  '  collect  j  with  its  entire  accordance  with  the  details  of  the  naiTative.  'llie 
iicly  U  a  niyal ,  plain  derives  it«  name  Rahah  from  its  level  character  ;  it  is  flat 
audi)nestlyiaco;.jii<  the  palm  (rahah)  of  the  open  hand.  It  has  been  stated  tliat 
prio.s^t."oacirtnio  ^^^'^  plain  is  not  large  enough  to  have  held  the  vast  hosts  of  the 
member  uniting  Israelites,  but  we  have  surveyed  it,  and  our  answer  is  that  it  is 
In  himself  the  large  enough  not  oiilj-  to  have  lield  them  as  spectators,  but  if 
k!ni'an^%rieat "  '1^'^'^^^^  ^^  to  encani])  them  all.  However,  we  are  not  necessarily 
— ,S>A-.  Comm.  ;  confined  to  El  Ilaliah  in  coni^idering  the  site  for  the  encampment. 
h  L  Gauss'Vi.  '^^^^^7  M^y  have  and  probably  did  spread  into  the  wide  lateral 

"Earth  has  "^'''iUpy'^  which  extend  right  and  left  from  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and 
Bcaroely  an  acre  liave  encamped  before  or  in  the  presence  of  the  Ras  Sufsafeh, 
that  does  not  re-  though  the  plain  would  have  been  the  obvious  place  of  assembly 

1^'°'^  ."A/'^t,*^'''  to  witness  any  spectacle  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  There 
lions   that    have  ^   n      ■  .,  ,   ,,         i    .  ^,      r      •        ^-l  j. 

lonj<  ijreceded  arc  lully  4UU  acres  or  the  plain  proper  exactly  lacmg  the  mount 
our  own,  and  its  and  sloping  down  to  it  with  just  such  a  gentle  inclination  as 
clustering  tomb-  would  best  enable  a  large  number  of  people  to  see  at  once.  The 
)ikcToefs°of  the  ''^1'*^'^  ^^  -^^^^  hundred  acres  would  accommodate  with  ea.se  about 
eternal  shore,  to  two  millions  of  spectators  at  the  ample  allowance  of  a  sfjuare 
show  us  where  so  yard  each,  and  besides  this  there  is  a  considerable  further  open 
IfaVk s  ^' h™ vo  ^P''^^'^  extending  north-westward  from  the  ■\\ater.shed  or  crest  of 
struck  and  gone  the  jilain,  but  still  in  sight  of  the  mount — the  very  spot  it  may 
down."—  C'/iapin.  be  to  which  the  trembling  Lsraelites  "  removed  and  stood  afar 
1  Capt.  Pa'mer.  I  off ""  when  they  feared  to  come  nigh  unto  the  cloud  and  the  thick 
I  darkness,  when  they  said  unto  Moses.  '•  Speak  thou  ^^■ith  us,  and 
j  we  will  hear ;  but  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die." ' 
lie  lays  the  |  7 — 9.  (7)  came  .  .  people,  that  bv  the  elders  he  might  reach 
befo^tthe  1^^^  ^^^^-  ^^^^  ■  -faces,  for  them  steadfastly  to  consider,  (8) 
people,  and  '  all  .  .  together,  unanimous  acceptance  of  covenant,  all .  .  do," 
their  reply  |  ;i  promise  more  easily  made  than  kept.  (!i)  I  .  .  cloud,''  dark  to 
before  God  1 1,,,  visible,  not  so  bright  as  to  -blind  with  excess  of  light." 
Moses  .  ,  Lord,  not  so  much  for  the  Lord's  information  as  for 
Jie  people's  instruction, 
]fi  -^Ps  'xviii  if' '  '^'/"'  J>>'"J>^i''t'-i  mcssaiie  and  the  proplc's  rej)!;/  {w.  7,  8), — I.  The 
12 ;  lia.  xvii.  5. '  '"cssage  :  "All  the  words  of  the  Lord."  1.  Not  his  own  words. 
"The  minister  ''^'^  tlie  Lord's.  Hence  he  would  feel  his  responsibility,  exercise 
i-hould  pre'aJh  as  '^i'*  inemoij,  and  faithfully  discharge  his  ti-ust  (He.  iii,  2) :  2.  No 
if  he  felt  that  alteration  of  the  me.«sage  :  '•  all  the  words."  Without  exception, 
althj)ughthecon-  a<ldition.  or  perversion,  II.  The  answer:  "all  that  the  Lord 
fhe^church  and  ^^^^^  spoken  we  will  do."  1,  A  promise;  2.  A  unanimous  pro- 
have  bought  the  iii-^e  ;  8,  A  promise  laid  before  the  Lord.  Learn — (1 )  Preachers 
pews,  they  have  o  publish  the  Lord's  words  boldly,  exclusively,  plainly;  (2) 
His  so'u^ils  wonli  *^*^'^^"^i''^  to  remember  that  their  reply  rests  not  with  the  preacher, 
no  more  thin  any  ''^^t  with  the  Master  who  sends  the  message.  Preachers  are 
other  man's,  but  rcsjionsible  for  the  message,  not  for  its  reception, 
u  IS  all  he  has,  J'la'iii  prracJiinfj. — A  good  minister  had  long  preaclied  to  the 
rxpocred*'to°8en  ^<i'™6  Congregation  without  much  apparent  good  result.  It  was 
it  for  a  salary,  a  source  of  deep  gi'ief  of  soul  to  the  pastor,  who  longed  to  see 
The  terms  are  by  sinners  Converted,  AVhile  studying  on  the  matter  one  Saturday 
IfV'^puri^hioner  "corning,  after  he  had  fini.^hed  writing  his  sermon,  the  thought 
•loes  nor  like  the  occurred  to  him  :  '■  Perhajis  I  shoot  too  high  ;  I  will  go  down  and 
prcucliing.hecan  see  if  Betty  can  understand  it,"  Betty  was  a  pious  servant-girl, 
go  elsewhere  and  jf^>  y^-^.-^^  ^q  ^he  kitchen,  and  callcil  Betty  to  come  and  hear  his 
but  the  preacher  ^'Hnon,  She  hesitated.  He  insisted.  She  came.  He  read  a  few 
caDnot    get  sentences,  and  asked  her, "  Do  you  understand  that  ? '' — '•  No."   He 


(I  Do.  V.  •-'";  xxvi 
] 


Cap.  xix.  10—20.] 


EXODVS. 


repeated  the  idea  in  f^impler  language,  and  asked  if  she  saw  it .' — 
'•I  see  it  a  little,  minister."  He  again  simplified.  She  saw  it 
more  clearly,  and  showed  deep  interest;  but  said  to  him,  "Plain 
it  a  little  more.''  And  once  more  he  simplified.  Then  she  ex- 
claimed with  ecstasy,  "Now  I  see  it :  now  1  understand  it ! ''  He 
returned  to  his  study,  and  re-'wrote  his  sermon  in  that  simple  style 
that  Betty  could  understand.  On  Sabbath  morning  he  Avent  to 
church  fearing  and  trembling,  lest  his  jjeople  would  be  disgusted 
with  his  sermon,  but  fully  resolved  to  try  the  experiment.  He 
preached  it.  All  was  attention  as  never  before.  Blany  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears,  and  sinners  began  to  cry  out,  "  What  must  I 
do?"  He  changed  his  style  of  language  thenceforth,  and  the 
Lord  blessed  his  labours  abundantly." 

10 — 15.  (10)  sanctify,"  not  only  bodily  but  spiritual  pre- 
paration, let  .  .  clothes/  as  an  outward  sign  of  inward  purifi- 
cation. (11)  ready,  in  heart  and  mind,  to  hear,  remember,  and 
obey.      (Should  not  our  worship  be  preceded  by  preparation.') 

(12)  bounds  .  .  about,  limits  beyond  wh.  they  should  not  pass. 
whosoever  .  .  death,"  vividly  to  teach  the   holiness  of  God. 

(13)  shot  through,  transfixed  with  dart,  they  .  .  mount,  i.e. 
those  to  whom  the  privilege  belonged.  (14)  Moses,  having 
received  these  instructions,  sanctified.  .  .  clothes,  ,srr  v.  10. 
(1.5)  ready  .  .  day,  etc.,'''  their  minds  to  be  wholly  absorbed  by 
the  work  of  preparation. 

Ston'ni/i  to  (h'dtli. — "  To  be  stoned  to  death  was  a  most  grievous 
and  teiTible  infliction.  Wlien  the  offender  came  within  four 
cubits  of  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  strijiped  naked,  only 
leaving  a  covering  before,  and  his  hands  being  bound,  he  was 
led  up  to  the  fatal  place,  which  was  an  eminence  twice  a  man's 
height.  Tlie  first  executioners  of  the  sentence  Avere  the  witnesses. 
who  generally  pulled  off  their  clothes  for  the  pui-pose  :  one  of 
them  threw  him  down  with  great  violence  upon  his  loins  ;  if  he 
rolled  ujion  his  breast,  he  was  tiuned  upon  his  loins  again,  and  if 
he  died  by  the  fall  there  was  an  end  ;  but  if  not,  the  other  wit- 
ness took  a  great  stone,  and  dashed  upon  his  breast,  as  he  lay 
upon  his  back  ;  and  then,  if  he  was  not  despatched,  all  the  peoi^le 
that  stood  by  threw  stones  at  him  till  he  died.'"« 

16 — 20.  (10)  thunders, «  voices,  trembled,'' at  what  they 
heard  and  saw.  (17)  stood  .  .  mount,"  xrc  v.  12.  (18)  mount 
. .  smoke,'*  which  siu-rounded  it  in  dense  folds,  the  . .  greatly," 
teiTors  of  the  scene  heightened  by  the  earthquake.  (19)  when 
.  .  louder,  the  preconcerted  signal,  v.  lo.  (2U)  Lord  .  .  mount, 
in  fire,     and  .  .  up,  when  God  had  called  him,  not  before. 

'The  voice   of   God  (v.   19). — Observe — I.   God  so  heralds  His 
revelations  as  to  leave  no  room   for  doubt.     Look   at — 1.   The 
testimony  of  nature   at   Sinai  ;   2.  The   witnesses   for  Jesus — 
angels   and  a  star  ;    3.  The  miracles   of   Jesus.     II.  This  voice 
spoke  fifty  days  after  the  passover,  and  was  commemorated  by  | 
the  aijostolic  Pentecost.     A  voice  and  a  tongue — the  voice  of  j 
God  and  a  tongue  of  fu-e— were  the  armament  of  the  Church.    By  | 
our  testimony  we  conquer.     III.  God  trains  us  by  the  Law  for 
the  Gospel.     First  tutelage,  then  freedom  ;  the  letter,  then  the 
spirit ;  Moses,  then  Christ ;  the  natural,  then  the  spiritual.     Tlie 
law  our  schoolmaster  to  lead  us  to  Christ.     IV.  God's  voice  indi- 
cates Bome  marked  movement.    1,  At  the  bush,  deliverance  ;  2.1 
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[  another  soul."  — 

"  Grant  that  I 
may  never  rack 
a  Scripture 
simile  beyond 
the  true  intent 
thereof,  lest,  iu 
stead  of  .sucking 
milk,  I  squeeze 
blood  out  of  it." 
— Fuller. 

c  Beecher. 


the  people  to 
come  before 
God 

aLe. xix.2;  Josh. 

iii.  5;  vii.  Vd;  He. 

xii.  28,  29. 

b    Ge.    XXXV.  2 ; 

He.  X.  22. 

c  He.  xii.  20,  21  ; 

Ko.  iii.  20. 
\d  Joel  ii.  16;    1 
j  Co.  vii.  .5. 
I  "Dr.    Stanley 

speaksof  the  low 

line    of    alluvial 

mounds  at  the 
jfoot  of  the  cliff 

of  Bas  Safsafeh 
I  as  exactly  an- 
I  swering  to  the 
I  bounds  ■which 
i  were  to  keep  the 
I  people  off  from 
I  touch  in  g  the 
I  mount:  but  the 
ibouuds    here 

spoken   of   were 

to  be  set  up  by 
'  M  oses." — Spk. 
j  Coiiim. 

e  Lewis's  Origines 

Hebrxx. 

I  Crod  descends 
on  Sinai 

a  Ee.  i 

xi.  l!J. 

6  He.  xii.  21. 

Nether,  beneath, 

lower;    A.-S.  ni- 

thera,    comp.    of 

vii/ier,  below. 

(•     De.    iv.    11 ; 

xxxiii.  2. 

rf  ■Those  dense 

clouils  fr.  wh.the 

thunder      broke 

forth  had  the  ap- 

pearance      of 

smoke." — Rosen- 

muHer. 

e  Pe.  Ixviii.  7,  8; 

Jud.   V.    6 ;     He, 

xii.  26;  Pa,  cxllr. 

6. 


vui.  5, 
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EXODUS. 


[Cap.  XX,  1—3. 


B.O.  Hill. 

f  Dr.  Fiicler. 
■'•Tho  wluiln  dis- 
trict Ir  called 
Iloreb  hi  Scrip- 
ture, which 
uniformly  prc- 
eervos  the 
distinction  be- 
tween Sinai  and 
Horeb.  by  using 
'on  Sluiii.'  (iiui 
WnHorob.'  The 
propoHitlon  vpon 
Is  frequently 
Used  in  reference 
to  Sinai,  but  not 
once  In  reference 
to  Horeb,  —  a 
clear  indiciitinn 
that  Si'nni  was  tho 
mountain,  and 
Horeb  the  re- 
gion."— Bonar. 
g  Dr.  Stewart. 

•warning' 
against 
heedlessness 
repeated 

a  Ex.  iii.  .5  ;  1  Sa. 
vj.  19. 

h  So  say  the  Jew- 
ish interpreters ; 
see  Kaliscli. 

c  2  Sa.  vi.  7. 

"Turks  carefully 
collect  every 
scrap  of  paper 
that  comes  in 
their  way,  be- 
cause the  name 
«f  God  may  be 
written  thereon." 
— Rkhter. 

"  He  who  calls  in 
the  aid  oi'an  equal 
understanding 
doubles  his  own; 
and  he  who  pro- 
fits by  a  superior 
understanding 
raises  his  powers 
to  a  level  with 
the  height  of  the 
superior  under- 
standing he 
unites  with."  — 
Burke. 

d  Spurgeon. 


B.C.  1491. 


the  moral 
law 


first  com* 
mandment 


On  Sinai,  the  Law  ;  3.  At  Christ's  baptism,  the  entrance  on 
public  ministiy  ;  1.  At  the  Transfij^uration,  the  type  of  coming 
jrlory.  Learn — '"Hear  ye  Him"  in — (1)  His  Word;  (2)  His 
Church  ;  (;5)  His  Spirit./ 

'Thinidrr-.'iform  at  Mount  Sinai. — Every  hall,  as  it  burst,  with 
the  roar  of  a  cannon,  seemed  to  awaken  a  series  of  distinct  echoes 
on  every  side  ;  .  .  .  they  swept  like  a  whirlwind  among  the 
higher  mountivins,  becoming  faint  as  some  mighty  peak  inter- 
vened, and  bursting  with  undiminished  volume  through  some 
yawnaing  cleft,  till  the  very  ground  trembled  with  the  concussion. 
.  .  .  It  seemed  as  if  the  mountains  of  the  whole  peninsula 
were  answering  one  another  in  a  chorus  of  the  deepest  bass. 
Ever  and  auon  a  tlash  of  lightning  dispelled  the  pitchy  darkness, 
and  lit  up  the  mount  as  if  it  hud  been  day  :  then,  after  the 
interval  of  a  few  seconds,  came  the  peal  of  thunder,  bursting 
like  a  shell,  to  scatter  its  echoes  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  and  overpowering  for  a  moment  the  loud  bowlings  of 
the  wind.? 

21 — 25.  (21)  charge,  warn,  lest  .  .  gaze,"  in  their 
curiosity  forgetting  the  command,  .svr  v.  12.  (22)  priests, 
prob.  those  (perh.  the  firstborn)'  who  discharged  priestly  func- 
tions before  the  office  itself  was  definitely  established,  sanctify 
.  .  them,"  they  were  not  to  be  officially  presimiptuous.  (23) 
said,  etc..  perh.  deeming  a  descent  for  this  purpose  needless. 
(24)  away  .  .  down,  God  more  thoughtfully  merciful  than  man 
in  that  He  repeats  warnings  to  save  His  people.  (25)  spake, 
the  warning,  .<icc  vv.  12,  21. 

llcvrrrntial  contiuf]  he/ore  God  (w.  21,22). — A  duty — I.  Marked 
by  i^reparation  (v.  15).  II.  Universally  binding  :  jiriests  as  well 
as  people  (v.  22).  III.  To  be  spiritually  discharged.  Not  in  a 
spirit  of  idle  curiosity  (v.  21).  IV.  Fraught  \\'ith  danger  to  the 
careless  (v.  21).  Learn  the  great  difference  between  worship 
under  the  Law  and  the  Go.spel.  That  marked  by  fear  ;  this  by 
love.  Draw  nigh  with  reverence,  boldness,  yet  with  godly  fear 
(He.  xii.  18—24). 

Warninr/s. — A  very  skilful  bowman  went  to  the  mountains  in 
search  of  game.  All  the  beasts  of  the  forest  fled  at  his  approach. 
The  lion  alone  challenged  him  to  combat.  The  bo^\^nan  imme- 
diately let  fly  an  aiTow.  and  said  to  the  lion.  "  I  send  thee  my 
messenger,  that  from  him  thou  mayst  learn  what  I  myself  shall 
be  when  I  assail  thee."  The  lion  thus  wounded  rushed  away  in 
great  fear,  and  on  a  fox  exliorting  him  to  be  of  good  courage, 
and  not  to  run  away  at  the  first  attack,  said  :  '•  You  counsel  me 
in  vain,  for  if  he  sends  so  fearful  a  messenger,  how  .shall  I  abide 
the  attack  of  the  man  him.«elf  ?  "  If  the  warning  admonitions  of 
God"s  ministers  fill  the  conscience  with  terror.  A^•hat  must  it  be  to 
face  the  Lord  Him.self .'  If  one  bolt  of  judgment  bring  a  man 
into  a  cold  sweat,  what  will  it  be  to  stand  before  an  angry  God 
in  the  last  great  day  ?<* 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTIETH. 

1 — 3.  (1)  God  .  .  words,"  God.  not  Moses,  the  Author  of  the 
Law.  (2)  I  .  .  God,  r/c..*  He  reminds  them  of  what  He  had 
done  as  an  incentive  to  attention  and  grateful  obedience.     (3) 


Cap.  XX.  1-3.]  KXODUS. 

no  .  .  gods/  as  objects  of  love,  trust,  worship,  before  Me/  in 
preference  to  Me,  in  the  place  of  Me,  Ut.  before  My  face. 

The  Law  r/ivnt  from,  Mninit  S'tnai  .iiiitcd  to  the  circumstayiccs  of 
man,  and  of  vnlrcrml  adajytat'wn  (vv.  1 — 17). — I.  Some  prelimi- 
naiy  remarks.  1.  Man  is  a  being-  possessed  of  a  religious  capa- 
city ;  2.  Man  is  a  moral  agent ;  :5.  It  is  possible  for  the  reason, 
the  understanding,  and  the  moral  sense  of  man  to  be  bi-ought .  to 
such  a  state,  that  he  can  have  a  right  to  have  an  opinion  both 
upon  morals  and  religion.  II.  The  Law  itself  {read  w.  8 — 17). 
There  are  two  parts  of  this  law — that  relating  to— 1.  Religion. 
Here  are  fom-  things — (1)  The  object  of  worshij)  ;  (2)  A  mode  of 
worship  ;  (3)  The  inculcation  of  habitual  reverence  with  respect 
to  sacred  things  :  (4)  An  appointed  season  for  the  cultivation 
and  perfection  of  the  religious  cai^acity  ;  2.  Morals.  Here  is — 
(1)  Filial '•  honour ; "  (2)  Respect  for  life;  (3)  Reverence  for 
purity ;  (1)  Respect  for  property ;  (.5)  Respect  for  reputation  ; 
(6)  Respect  and  regard  to  the  source  of  all  virtue— thine  own 
heart.  III.  A  few  observations,  tending  to  show  that  this  law, 
as  we  have  it  here,  is  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  man,  and  of 
universal  adaptation.  It  is  suited  to  humanity — 1.  In  that  it 
meets  the  essential  cai^acities  and  elements  of  human  nature  ;  2. 
In  its  accidents  ;  that  is,  not  only  in  its  principles,  but  also  in 
the  mode  in  which  these  jjrinciples  are  to  be  canied  out  ;  3.  In 
spite  of  some  of  the  accidental  and  peculiar  topics  which  are  here 
and  there  introduced  into  it ;  4.  If  we  consider  what  the  world 
would  be  were  this  law  universally  obeyed  ;  and  what  if  it  were 
universally  disobeyed.  IV.  The  preceding  point  being  made  out, 
then  I  think  the  presumptions  arc  in  favour  of  this  law  having 
been  given  by  God.  1 .  The  history  of  man  and  the  tendencies  of 
human  nature  show  that,  if  the  original  state  of  man  had  been 
barbarism,  he  never  would  have  risen  out  of  it  by  his  own  effoi-ts, 
and  never  would  have  discovered  such  principles  as  are  here  put 
forth  ;  2.  In  the  most  refined  ages  of  ancient  times,  no  moral 
system  equal  or  even  approaching  in  rationality,  pm-ity,  and 
simplicity  to  this  was  ever  taught  either  by  philosopher,  states- 
man, or  priest ;  3.  Even  in  our  own  times  our  philosophers,  they 
who  have  rejected  revelation  and  have  given  us  moral  systems, 
have  taught  principles  subversive  of  these — Bolingbroke,  Blount, 
Hume  ;  4.  This  law  unquestionably  was  given  about  the  time  it 
was  said  to  be.  We  find  that  it  must  have  been  given  by  Moses. 
From  whom  did  he  obtain  it  /  H  We  now  have  the  fact — "  God 
spake  all  these  words."  V.  Practical  remarks.  1.  Reflect  on  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  superhuman  character  of  the  Bible  ;  2. 
Notice  that  infidelity  is  always  associated  with  impurity  and 
blasphemy  ;  3.  Meditate  deeply  how  you  stand  in  relation  to  the 
Law  ;  4.  Accept,  in  addition  to  the  law  of  judgment,  the  Gospel 
of  mercy," 

I  am.  the  Lord  thij  God. — A  friend  calling  on  the  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Erskine.  during  his  last  illness,  said  to  him,  '"  Sir,  you 
have  given  us  many  good  advices  :  pray,  what  are  you  noM'  doing 
with  your  own  soul .' "'  "  I  am  doing  with  it,"  said  he,  '"  what  I 
did  forty  years  ago  :  I  am  resting  on  that  word.  '  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  God  ;  '  and  on  this  I  mean  to  die."'  To  another  he  said.  "  The 
covenant  is  my  charter,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  blessed 
word,  '  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,'  my  hope  and  strength  had 
perished  from   the   Lord."     The  night  on  which   he  died,  his 
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a  De.  V.  25. 

b  Hos.  xiii.  4. 

c  Jer.  XXXV.  15; 
XXV.  6;  De.  vL 
4;  2  Ki.  xvii.  35; 
xis.  17,  18. 

d  1  Co.  viii.  5,  6; 
Eph.  iv.  6;  Jfas. 
iv.  i. 

e  T.  Binney. 

"It  would  be 
truly  a  Uue  thing 
if  men  suffered 
themselves  to  be 
guided  by  resu 
son,  ibat  they 
should  acquiesce 
in  the  true  re- 
monstrances ad- 
dressed to  them 
by  the  writings 
of  the  learned 
and  the  advice  of 
friends.  But  the 
greater  part  are 
so  disposed  that 
the  words  which 
enter  by  one  ear 
do  incoutiuently 
go  out  of  tha 
other,  and  be^in 
again  by  follow- 
ing the  custom : 
The  best  teacher 
one  can  have  is 
necessity."  — 
Fi-ancois  la  None. 
■'  There  is  the 
same  love  in  the 
Law  as  in  the 
Gospel,  the  dif- 
ference is  only  in 
expression ;  as 
when  I  warn  one 
against  ventur- 
ing into  the  roar- 
ing flood,  and 
when,  on  his 
leaping  madly  in, 
I  follow  to  save 
him.  In  the  Law, 
love  warns ;  ia 
the  cross,  it  re- 
deems. Both  are, 
as  I  undertake 
to  show,  the  true 
mirror  of  Him 
who  thus  deflnea 
His  own  charac- 
t  e  r — '  God  is 
love.'  " —  Gtil/irie. 
"In  civil  juris- 
prudence it  too 
often  happens 
that  there  is  so 
much  law,  there 
is  no  room  for 
justice;  and  that 
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SXODUS, 


[Cap.  xs.  4—7. 


B.C.  1491.  eldist  dauprliter  was  rcadinj^  in  the  room  where  he  was.  to  whom 
the  claimant  ox- '  ^"^  ^^'^^'  "  ^^^^'^^  book  is  that  you  arc  reading,  my  dear  .' ''  •■  It  h 
pirosof  wrong  in  one  of  your  sermons,  .'^ir."  '•  Wliat  one  is  it .'  "  "  It  is  the  sermon 
tho   midst   of  ;on  that  text,  'I  am  the  Lord  thy  God.'  "     "  0  woman."  said  lie, 

(i'io'^orthTrstTn! "  *'^^^*'  *^  *^^  ^®^*'  ^^^^'^^'^  ^  ^'^'^^  preached."  And  it  was,  mo.st 
the  midst  of  P^'o^-'^Wy,  the  best  to  his  soul.  A  little  afterwards,  with  his 
water."— C'"/.'wi.  }  finger  and  thumb,  he  shut  his  own  £ycs.  hnd  laying  his  hand 
f  ]\'/iiteiros.i.  below  his  cheek,  breathed  out  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his 

living-   Redeemer.     Happy   the   man   that   is   in   such   a  stats  I 
j  Hapi)y  the  man  whose  God  is  the  Lord  I 

4 — 6.  (4)  graven,  carved,  image,"  likeness,  representation, 
of .  .  heaven,  as  heavenly  bodies,  etc.  or  .  .  earth,  as  men  or 
animals,  or  .  .  water,  fishes,  reptiles,  etc.  (."<)  thou  .  .  them,* 
nor  even  worship  Jehovah  Himself  by  means  of  them,  jealous,* 
regarding  with  sensitiveness  all  entrenchments  upon  His  honour, 
visiting,  rfr.,^  this  by  the  outworking  of  natural  law.  ((i) 
mercy,  rfc."  God  more  abundant  in  mercy  than  in  wrath. 

TJir  second  commanrhitfnt.-  \.  A  prohibition.  We  must  not — 
1.  AVor.ship  even  the  true  God  by  images  ;  2.  Bow  do\vn  to  any 
image  :  we  must  not  worship  any  even  occasionally,  much  less 
regularly.  II.  Reasons  enforcing  this  prohibition.  1.  God's 
jealousy  in  the  matter  of  worship ;  2.  The  punishment  of 
idolaters  ;  ?>.  Tlie  favour  to  be  shown  by  God  to  His  faithful 
worshippers./ 

Enduring  nature  of  rifjJifroiixnrftx. — The  sanction  of  this  com- 
mandment suggests  that  the  righteousness  of  men  endures  longer 
than  their  sin.  "The  third  and  fourth  generation  "  may  suffer 
the  penalty  of  great  crimes  ;  but  thousands  of  generations  can- 
not wholly  exhaust  the  reward  of  fidelity  to  God.  and  obedience 
to  His  commandments.  The  evil  which  comes  from  man's 
wickedness  endures  fo"  a  time,  but  ]ierishes  at  last :  the  good 
that  comes  from  man's  well-doing  js  all  but  indestructible.  The 
martyi-s  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church  still  sustain  our  courage 
when  we  arc  tempted  to  be  false  to  conscience  and  to  God  :  the 
power  of  their  persecutors  to  resist  the  faith  of  Christ  has  been 
broken  for  ever.  The  treachery  of  kings  and  the  profligacy  of 
nobles  in  the  evil  times  of  our  own  histoiy  cannot  imperil  our 
freedom  or  coiTupt  our  national  morality  :  but  the  sanctity,  and 
the  learning,  and  the  zeal  of  Hooker,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
Howe,  and  Baxter,  and  Owen,  are  still  among  the  strong  defences 
of  our  religious  life,  and  John  ]\Iilton  rekindles  the  fire  of 
patriotism  and  of  a  noble  jiassion  for  liberty  in  every  new 
generation.  It  is  the  vii-tue  of  the  remote  past  which  is  alive 
with  us  in  the  present ;  its  vice  has  passed  away.  It  is  the 
■wisdom  which  remains,  the  folly  is  forgotten.' 

7.  take,  u.se.  repeat,  employ,  in  vain,"  (1)  lightly,  frivolously; 
(2)  false  oaths  ;  (8)  general  profanity. 

U'ronr/  ux'ing  of  the  sncrtd  J\'<imr. — Tliis  is  seen — I.  In  profane 
swearing,  which  betrays — 1.  Absence  of  right  thought  towards 
God — the  Almighty  Creator,  the  bountiful  Provider,  the  gracious 
Redeemer.  Men  would  not  so  speak  of  earthly  parents,  friends, 
etc.  2.  Absence  of  right  feeling  towards  men — ( 1 )  It  shocks  the 
"Profanenops  is!  intxdligence  of  the  thouglitful  worldling  :  (2)  It  grieves  the  heart 
abrutjil  vice,  lio,  of  ^]^g  tiTie  Christian.  II.  In  light  conversation,  as  in  godle.«s 
w  o  10  u  gea  in  |  gppj^j^jjg  q£  ^j^g  book,  the  day.  the  works,  etc.,  on  which  God's 


the  second 
command- 
ment 

(t  LV.  ic  1(1,  IS: 
xxvii.  Lj;  Ps. 
xcvii.  7:  Nu. 
xxxiii.  52 

b  Ex.  xxiil.  24 ; 
Josh.  xxid.  7. 

c  Ex.  xxxiv.  14; 
De.  iv.  J4;  Is. 
xlviii.  11  ;  Josh. 
xxiv.  19. 

d  Jer.  ii.  9;  Nii. 
xiv.  18,  y:);  Job 
xxi.  19;  Le.  xx. 
5  ;  xxvi.  39 — 42  ; 
1  Ki.  xxi.  '.'0  ;  Is. 
xiv.  20,  21  ;  Lxv. 
«,  7. 

e  De.  vii.  9  ;  Ps. 
Ixxxix.  34  ;  Jo. 
xiv.  21 ;  Bo.  xi. 
28;  Mic.  vii.  18 
—20. 

f  it.  Henry. 
"God,  who 
guides  below  and 
rules  above ;  the 
great  DLspo-er, 
and  the  luigiity 
King ;  than  He 
none  greater, 
next  IIiui  none, 
that  can  bo,  is,  or 
was ;  supreme 
He  singly  (ills 
tho  throne."  — 
Horace. 

g  Ii.  W.  Dale, 
JJ.A. 


the  third 

command- 

ment 

a  De.  V.  1 1 ;  Ps. 
XV.  1— .'■,:  Kx. 
xxiii.  1  ;  Le.  xix. 
12.  xxiv.  ](i;  Ma. 
V.  33—37. 
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Name  is  .stamped.  This — 1.  Shows  in-everence  towards  thel 
highest,  holiest,  and  best  Being.  2.  Begets  the  habit  of  jesting ' 
about,  or  trifling  with,  all  holy  things.  Learn — (1)  He  who  thus 
uses  the  name  of  God  is  guilty  of  daring,  i^resumptuous  sin.  (2) 
Let  Christians  exert  their  utmost  influence  to  check  the  growth 
of  iiTeverouce  in  speech. 

Funlshiiicnf  of  unpidij. — It  was  near  the  close  of  one  of  those 
storms  that  deposit  such  a  volume  of  snow  upon  the  earth,  that 
a  middle-aged  man,  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  Vermont, 
seated  himself  at  a  large  iii'e  in  a  log-house.  He  was  crossing 
the  Green  Mountains  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  side  ;  he 
had  stojiped  at  the  only  dwelling  of  man,  in  a  distance  of  more 
than  twenty  miles,  being  the  width  of  the  parallel  ranges  of 
gloomy  mountains  ;  he  was  determined  to  reach  his  dwelling  on 
the  eastern  side  that  day.  In  reply  to  a  kind  invitation  to  tarry 
in  the  house,  and  not  dare  the  honors  of  the  increasing  stoim.  he 
declared  that  he  would  go,  and  that  the  Almighty  was  not  able 
to  prevent  him.  His  words  were  heard  above  the  howling  of  the 
tempe.st.  He  travelled  from  the  mountain  valley  ^here  he  had 
rested,  over  one  ridge,  and  one  more  intervened  between  him 
and  his  family.  The  labour  of  walking  in  the  snow  must  have 
been  great,  as  its  depth  became  near  the  stature  of  a  man  ;  yet 
he  kept  on,  and  arrived  within  a  few  jards  of  the  last  summit, 
fi'om  whence  he  oould  have  looked  down  upon  his  dwelling.  But 
he  never  reached  it.  He  was  found  dead  near  a  large  tree,  partly 
supported  by  its  trunk  ;  his  body  bent  forward,  and  his  ghastly 
intent  features  told  the  stubbornness  of  his  purpose  to  overpass 
that  little  eminence.  The  Almighty  had  prevented  him, — the 
currents  of  his  life's  blood  were  frozen.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  that  tree  stood  by  the  solitary  road,  scarred  to  the  branches 
with  names,  letters,  and  hieroglyijhics  of  death,  to  warn  the 
traveller  that  he  trod  over  a  spot  of  fearful  interest.'' 

8 — 11.  (8)  remember,  with  gratitude,  reverence,  and  with 
suitable  practice,  the  .  .  day,'^  \.e..  the  day  of  rest  (fr.  toil,  etc.) 
to  .  .  holy,''  I.e..  to  sanctify  or  set  it  apart.  (9)  six  .  .  labour,'' 
and  not  any  less  number  each  week,  do  .  .  work,  thy  i)roper, 
lawful  work.  (10)  but  .  .  day,''  of  each  week,  thou  .  .  work, 
save  works  of  necessity  and  mercy,  thou  .  .  son,  etc..  do  not 
employ  others  on  what  is  unlawful  for  thyself,  stranger, 
proselyte,  that  .  .  gates,  neighbours  should  share  in  our  privi- 
leges.    (11)  six  days,  etc.,  see  Ge.  ii.  2.  .3. 

The  munnrr  of  lieejiliKj  ilw  t:'all)aih. — Let  us  consider  how  we 
are  to  keep  holy  the  .Sabbath-day  ;  and  notice — I.  The  negative 
duties  implied  in  this  act.  1 .  "V\'e  are  forbidden  to  do  any  work 
on  the  Sabbath  ;  2.  AVe  should  not  make  it  a  day  of  jileasure  :  iS. 
It  is  not  to  be  made  a  day  of  mere  sloth.  II.  The  positive  duties. 
Portions  of  the  day  should  be  devoted  to— L  Public  religious 
Avorshi])  ;  2.  Special  jirivate  devotion  ;  3.  Religious  reading  ;  4. 
The  Sabbath-school  ;    5.  Family  religion.e 

Kccp'nKj  the  Sahhafli. — One  morning  a  gentleman  was  going  to 
church.  He  was  a  happy,  cheerful  Christian,  who  had  a  very 
great  respect  for  the  Sabbath.  He  was  a  singular  man,  and 
would  sometimes  do  and  say  what  children  are  apt  to  call  very 
" flint)}/  things."  As  he  was  going  along  he  met  a  stranger 
driving  a  heavily-loaded  waggon  through  the  town.  When  this 
gentleman  got  right  opposite  to  the  waggoner,  he  .stopped,  turned 


B.C.  14i)l. 

it  is  DO  gentle- 
man. 1  caro  not 
wliat  his  siauip 
may  be  in  society. 
I  care  not  what 
clothes  he  wears; 
or  what  culiure 
he  boasts.  De- 
spite all  his  re- 
finement, the 
light  and  habi- 
tual taking  of 
God's  name  be- 
tiays  a  coarse 
nature  and  a 
brutal  will."  — 
Cliapin. 

"  Swearing  is 
properly  a  su- 
perfluity of 
naughtiness,  and 
(an  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sort 
of  pepi^ercorn 
rent,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the 
Devil's  right  of 
superiority." — 
li.  Hall. 

"  Let  us  consider 
the  reason  of  the 
case.  For  no- 
thing is  law  that 
is  not  reason." — 
Sir  Jno.  Puuell. 

b  Bill.  Treas. 


the  fourth 
command- 
ment 

a  Ex.  xiii.  1-3, 14; 
Le.  xix.  3,  30. 

b  De.  V.  12;  Is. 
Iviii.  13. 

c  Ex.  xxiiL  12, 
xxxi.  1.5;  Le. 
xxiii.  3 ;  Ex. 
xxxiv.  21,  xvL 
2G;  Lu.  xiii.  14. 

a  Ezek.  XX.  12; 
Ex.  xxxi.  13;  Ne. 
j  xiii.  IG— it). 

:  e  II.  Winslow. 

"Of  one  hundred 
men  admitted  to 
the  Jlassaehu- 
setts  State  Pi  ison 
in  one  year, 
eighty-nine  had 
lived  in  habitual 
violation  of  the 
Sabbath  and  ne- 
glect of  public 
woiship." 
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"  Sunday,  that 
day  HO  toiiious  to 
the  trillers  of 
oarth,  so  full  of 
beautiful  repose, 
of  calmness  and 
strength  for  the 
earnest  an  d 
heavenly  -  mind- 
e  d."  —  Ma  r  i  a 
M'IntOih. 


the  fifth 

coniiuaud- 

ment 

a  De.  V.  IC;  Ma. 
XV.  14;  Mk.  vii. 
10. 

b  Eph.  vi.  2. 

c  W.  Layng,  M.A. 

"The  voice  of 
parents  is  the 
voice  of  go<ls,  for 
to  their  children 
they  are  heaveu't 
lieuteuauts." — 
Shakespeare. 

"  I  do  not  like 
punishments. 
You  will  never 
torture  a  child 
into  duty  ;  but  a 
sensible  child 
will  dread  the 
frown  of  a  judi- 
cious mother 
more  than  all 
the  rods,  dark 
room8,aud  scold- 
ing schoolmis- 
tresses in  the 
universe."  —  H. 
K.  }r/nle. 
V.12.  Dr.J.Light- 
foot.  Wks.  vii. 
3U1. 

the  sixth         1 
comiuand- 
ment 

a  Ge.  i.\.  G;  Jo. 
viii.  14  ;  Ma.  xv. 
l»;Ge.  iv.  8— 12; 
2  Sa.  xli.  9 ;  Ma. 
v.  21,  22;  1  Jo. 
iii.  1 3 ;  Ro.  xtU. 
'J;lPe.  iv.  15,      \ 

"  From  the  ear- 
liest dawn  of 
policy  to  this 
day,  the  inven- 
tion of  men  has 
been  sbarpeniog 


I  round,  and,  lifting'  up  both  hands  a.s  if  in  horror,  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  pazed  under  the  wag{,'on,  '•  There,  there — you  are  f/oinff  over 
it  !  You  har/!  f/oiu;  riifht  over  it !  '  The  driver  was  frightened. 
He  drew  up  his  reins  in  an  in.stant ;  cried,  '•  Whoa  !  whoa  !  " 
and  brought  his  hor.ses  to  a  stand.  Then  he  looked  down  under 
the  wheels,  expecting  to  see  the  mangled  remains  of  M)me  inno- 
cent child,  or  at  least  some  poor  dog  or  jiig  that  hatl  been  ground 
to  a  jelly.  But  he  saw  nothing.  So,  after  gazing  all  alx)ut.  he 
looked  up  to  the  gentleman  who  had  so  sti-angoly  arrested  his 
attention,  and  anxiously  asked,  "Pray,  sir.  )vhat.  have  I  gone 
over.'"  "  Over  the  fourth  cummandmrnf,'  was  the  quick  reply. 
"  '  lii'mcmhcr  the  Sabbath-day,  to  keep  it  holy." "' 

12.  honour,"  respect,   esteem,   obey,     that .  .  long/  filial 
I  obedience  not  only  secures  the  Divine  blessing  directly,  but  tends 

to  lengthen  life  — (1)  By  saving  youth  from  perils  ;  (2)  and  man- 
hood fr.  that  violation  of  law  to  which  a  spirit  of  disobedience 
tends. 

j  Obedience  to  parent.^. — I.  This  commandment  is  an  express  an& 
positive  injunction  of  Almighty  God  to  the  active  exercise  of  a 

I  specified  duty,  with  the  jjromise  of  a  particular  Ijlessing  attached 

I  to  it,  as  a  reward.  It  is  "  the  first  conimandment  with  i^romise." 
II.  A\Tien,  after  the  delivery  of  the  law  on  Blount  Sinai,  the  com- 
mandments were  engraved  on  two  tables  of  stone,  this  was  placed 
first  upon  the  second,  thereby  being  introduced  to  the  special 
notice  of  mankind.  III.  Of  the  importance  of  the  injunction, 
we  have  further  ample  evidence  in  the  attention  bestowed  on  it 
by  ins})ired  ^ATitcrs.  IV.  Our  Lord  Himself  has  recommended  it 
to  all,  by  the  .sanction  of  His  own  most  holy  example.* 

I  An  apt  rephj. — An  old  schoolmaster  said  one  day  to  a  clergy- 
man, who  came  to  examine  his  school,  "I  beUeve  the  children 

'know  the  catechism  word  for  word."  '"But  do  they  understand 
it  ]  That  is  the  question,"  said  the  clergyman.  The  school- 
master only  bowed  respectfully,  and  the  examination  began.  A 
little  boy  had  repeated  the  fifth  commandment.  "  Honour  thy 
father  and  thymothtr."  and  he  was  desired  to  explain  it.  Instead 
of  trying  to  do  so.  the  little  boy,  with  his  face  covered  with 
blushes,  said  almost  in  a  whisper.  '•  Yesterday  I  showed  some 
strange  gentleman  over  the  mountain.  The  sharj>  stones  cut  my 
feet,  and  the  gentleman  saw  they  were  bleeding,  and  gave  me 
some  money  to  buy  me  shoes.  I  gave  it  to  my  mother,  for  she 
had  no  shoes  either,  and  I  thought  I  could  go  barefoot  better 
than  she  could." 

13.  kill,"  take  life  violently  or  unjustly  in  the  sense  usually 
called  murder  (the  Heb.  ralznh  diff.  fr.  harag.  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  properly  means  legal  killing). 

Murder. — Sad  that  human  cajiacities  for  atrocious  wickedness 
should  render  needful  such  a  law.  See  the  wrong  that  murder 
involves.  I.  In  re.spect  to  the  mmdered.  1.  The  shortening  of 
a  human  life — its  unfulfilled  duties,  unenjoyed  pleasures,  un- 
attained  perfection  :  2.  The  hurrying  of  a  human  soul  into  the 
presence  of  its  Maker — jjerh.  imjienitent.  unprepared,  to  be  lost 
forever.  II.  In  respect  to  society.  1.  Forcing  upon  it  the  work 
of  making  provision  for  punishment,  and  the  machinery  of 
justice,  and  executing  the  law  ;  2.  Moral  injury ;  through  in- 
crease of  anxiety  concerning  unsafeness  of  life  ;  3.  The  los8  of 
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two  of  its  members,  the  murdered  and  murderer ;  -i.  The  effect 
upon  immediate  survivors — shame  on  some,  profound  grief  on 
others.  III.  In  respect  to  the  murderer.  He  brings — 1.  The 
guilt  of  Cain  upon  his  soul  ;  2.  The  imprecations  of  society  upon 
his  name  ;  8.  Disgrace  upon  his  posterity  ;  4.  Fearful  peril  to  his 
etei-nal  etate.  Learn — (1)  To  guard  against  incitements  to  jjas- 
sion — excessive  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  etc.  ;  (2)  To  watch 
against  murderous  thoughts  (see  marg.  refs.). 


B.C.  1491. 

and  improving 
the  my.stery  of 
luurder,  from  the 
Urst  rude  essay 
of  clubs  and 
stones  to  the  pre- 
sent perfection 
of  gunnery,  can- 


mals;  he  is  the 
most  terrible  of 
all  when  he  lives 
without  la«'  and 
without  jusiiee. 
If  he  finds  him- 


The  erll  of  murder.— The  real  evil  of  murder  (apart  frcm  its  i  ^°''j.";f[j^"|'  ''^j- 
theftuous  character — it  is  the  robbing  a  man  of  his  most  precious  '  mns."—iiurke. 
possession,  his  life)  lies  in  the  principles  and  feelings  from  which  a  jjj^j,  perfected 
it  springs,  and  in  its  recklessness  as  to  the  consequences,  especially  |  by  society  is  the 
the  futuu'e  and  everlasting  consequences  of  the  act.  It  augurs  a  i  '^est  of  all  ani- 
profound,  malignant,  and  cold-blooded  hati'ed  of  its  victim  ;  it 
shows  the  true  spirit  of  the  devil,  who  was  a  "  murderer  "  as  well 
as  a  "  liar  "  from  the  beginning.  "  He  that  hateth  his  brother  is 
a  murderer  ; "  and  the  converse  is  ti"ue  :  "  the  murderer  intensely, 
fiendishly  hates  his  brother."  It  is  the  antithesis  to  the  Christian  \  self  an  individual 
spirit  of  love  and  i^rinciple  of  forgiveness.  The  idea  of  murder  I  who  cannot  live 
reduces  man.  whose  glory  it  should  be  to  "  look  before  and  after,"'  i°  society,  or 
to  the  recklessness  of  a  wild  beast.  Regarding  not  the  con- 1  ha'l^u^ed Tf^'on'?'' 
sequences  to  his  victim's  family,  friends,  position  in  society,  or  to  j  his  own  re- 
his  immortal  soul,  he  seeks  only  to  flesh  his  f  uiy  in  his  blood,  I  sources,  do  not 
and  often  does  deliberately  what  the  "vvild  beast  does  in  haste  and  |  consider  him  as 
hunger.  It  w  an  awful  thing  to  send  a  man  unprepared  into  jiiuumnUyfhe  is 
eternity.  And  hence  Shakespeare  is,  as  always,  true  to  human 
nature,  when,  in  Ilamlrt,  he  makes  the  ghost  dwell  so  much  on 
the  fact  that  he  was  killed — 

"  With  all  his  sins  broad  blown, 
Unhouselled,  unanointed.  unannealed."'* 

14.  adultery,*^  not  only  in  the  strict  and  exclusive  sense,  but 
in  that  of  all  unlawful  intercourse. 

The  (jvrat  .sin. — Tliis  commandment  forbids  every  fonn  of 
sensuality  in  act  or  thought.  I.  Tlie  most  fearful  denunciations 
of  Scripture  are  against  sensuality.  II.  Nature  protests  against  |  xxii.  14,  xx.\i.*3; 
it.  III.  It  breaks  do\\Ti  the  moral  principalities.  IV.  It  does  i  ■I?'-':  ^-  ''—9 ; 
violence  to  the  virtues.  V.  It  ruins  others  :  it  involves  other 
persons  in  guilt.  VI.  It  leads  to  every  other  sin.  VII.  It 
frustrates  the  great  end  of  human  life.  Conclusion — 1.  Beware 
of  beginnings  :  2.  Give  this  passion  no  allowance  in  your 
thoughts ;  3.  Be  watchful  against  the  least  temptation  :  4. 
Avoid  bad  associates  ;  o.  Avoid  every  incentive  to  vice  in  dress, 
in  fashion  ;  (5.  Attend  to  the  words  of  wisdom  ;  7.  Give  your 
hearts  to  Christ.^ 

A  clerr///»inn  clinllcngrd. — Anthony  William  Boehm,  a  German, 
bom  at  Oestdorf ,  in  the  county  of  Pyemont,  was  a  very  wortliy 
and  learned  clergyman  :  he  preached  at  the  court  chapel  in  St. 
James's  Palace  from  1 705  till  1 722,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by 
Queen  Anne.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Watts  was  his  intimate  friend, 
and  he  was  as  much  esteemed  by  the  English  nation  as  by  his 
ovra  countrymen.  He  once  preached  from  Exod.  xx.  14,  '•  Thou 
shalt  not  commit  adultery  ;  "  and  a  chevalier,  who  was  one  of 
his  hearers,  felt  himself  so  much  oifended  and  insulted,  that  he !  ^^^  are  allured 
challenged  him  to  fight  a  duel,  because  he  thought  his  sermon  I  Jj-Jl  '!'^'[,  ^ppe- 
was  designed  to  offend  him.  Boehm  accepted  the  challenge,  and  [  s  t  r  u  c  1 1  o  u."— 
appeared  dressed  in  his  robes  ;  but,  instead  of  a  pistol,  he  had  the  U'«v?. 


savage 
or  a  god."- 

tolle. 

b  GilfiUan. 


the  seventh 
command- 
ment 

a  2  Sa.  xii.   10 
Ma.    V.    28 ; 


Eph.  V.  3—7 ; 
Col.  iii.  6;  1 
Thess.  iv.  5—7; 
2  Pe.  ii.  9—14; 
Ee.  xxi.  8. 

b  W.  Warren. 
"  The  freedom  of 
some  is  the  free- 
dom of  the  herd 
of  swine  that  ran 
violently  down  a 
steep  place  into 
the  sea  and  were 
drowned."  —  W. 
Jail. 

"  Human  brutes, 
lilio  other  beasts, 
lind  snares  and 
poison  in  ihe 
provisions  of  lite, 
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B.C.  Hill. 

"  Tt  Is  impossiblo 
to  livo  pleasur 
ahly  without 
liviii;?  prinirtntly 
aui  honour.ibly 
an.l  justly,  or  to 
live  prud-Titly 
nn'l  ho  oura  ily 
fttiil  justly  with- 
out living  plna- 
sura'ily."  —  Ep\- 
carus. 

the  eighth 
cotnmand- 
msat 

rt  r.o.  xis.  11,  \%: 
Da.  V.  10;  Es. 
xxii.  1 — t;  Pr. 
x.xii.  22,  23, 
xxviii.  8,  24 ; 
Josh.  vii.  24,  25; 
Pr.  xxix.  21,  XIX. 
S,  !):  1  Co.  vi.  10; 
1  Toess.  iv.  6; 
Eph.  iv.  23. 

6  Dr.  Poole. 

'Virtuosi  have 
heen  Ion?  re- 
marked tij  have 
little  con^ciencj 
ia  their  favourite 
pursuits.  A  man 
will  steal  a  rarity 
who  woulil  cuf 
off  his  lian  Is 
raiher  than  take 
the  money  it  is 
worth.  Yet.  in 
fact,  tha  crime  is 
the  sams." — U. 
Wdlpo'.e. 

"  .Suspicion  al- 
ways hiunts  the 
guilty  minil :  the 
thief  still  fears 
each  bush  au 
officer."  —  Shake- 
speare. 

"  What  is  dis- 
honestly got  va- 
nishes in  profli- 
gacy."—C»cc-ro. 


c  /.  Smilh,  African 


"  Dishonesty  is  a 
forsakinj;  of  per- 
manent for  tem- 
porary ail  van- 
tages."—Bor«e. 


,  IJiblc  in  hi-i  lianfl,  and  spoke  to  hmi  in  the  fuHowing  manner  : — 

■•  I  am  sorry  you  were  so  much  offended  wlicn  I  i)reached  a.ijainst 

that  destructive  vice  ;  at  the  time  I  did  not  even  think  of  you  : 

here  I  appear  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  if  your  conscience 

;  condemns  yon.  I  beseech  you.  for  your  own  salvation,  to  repent  of 

iyour  sins,  and  lead  a  new  life.     If  you  will,  then,  fire  at  me 

j  immediately,  for  I  would  willing'ly  lose  my  life,  if  that  might  be 

I  the  means  of  saving  your  soul."     The  chevalier  was  so  struck 

\  with  this  language,  that  he  embraced  him,  and  asked  for  his 

friendship. 

j      15.  steal,"  by  force  or  craft  deprive  another  of  his  property  : 

■  man-stealing  the  worst  form  of  dishonesty. 

I  J7ie  ci/jh^h  rom)n'infhii"i}f  cons'ulrrrd  in  rrfcrenrc  to  vioticps  and 
\d<'sirr.f. — We  aviU— I.  Strongly  insist  on  the  controlling  influence 
i  of  motives  and  desires.  II.  Lay  down  as  a  positive  truth  that 
:  stealing  rests  not  with  the  mere  act — that  its  guilt  is  not  limited 
j  to  its  notoriety  or  extent,  but  is  chargeable  where,  and  in  a  way, 
i  little  suspected.  Instance,  the  man  of  business,  the  man  of 
'■  .slander,  the  self-plunderer.  III.  Show  that  this  commandment 
i  may  be  broken  in  respect  even  to  God  Himself.  Is  not  the 
j  '•  withholding  part  of  the  price  "  of  our  obligations  to  God.  b^ 
that  part  small  or  great,  a  robbery  .'  IV.  Consider  how  very  far 
short  we  may  be  it  theory  or  practice  of  the  true  spirit  and 
meaning  of  this  precept. ■> 

,1  Caft'rc.  hnrxe-strnlcr. — A  line,  tall,  athletic  young  man,  a 
;  Caffre,  addicted  to  all  the  debasing  and  demoralising  cu-stoms  of 
i  his  nation,  one  night  resolved  to  go  into  the  colony  for  the 
I  purpose  of  stealing  a  horse,  which  is  a  common  practice  with 
I  them.  He  immediately  left  his  homo,  came  into  the  colony,  and 
!  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  hi^  purjiose.  whicli 
\  soon  presented  itself.  He  found  two  horses  gracing  m  a  .sheltered 
i  situation  near  a  bush,  an  1  he  instantly  seized  one  of  them,  and 
i  mule  off  with  it  as  fa?t  as  he  could.  Elated  with  his  .success,  and 
;  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  securing  his  prize    without  being 

■  detected,  he  prooeede  1  homewards,  when  all  at  once  the  thought 
I  struck  him,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  He  could  go  no  farther  ;  he 
I  immediately  drew  up  the  horse,  and  said  to  himself.  •"  What  is 
I  this  .'  I  have  frer^ueiitly  heard  these  words  before  in  the  church  : 
I  but  I  never  felt  as  I  do  now.     This  must  be  the  word  of  God.'' 

He  dismounted,  and  held  the  bridle  in  his  hand,  hesitating 
whether  to  go  forward  with  the  horse,  or  to  return  liack  \\dth  it, 
and  restore  it  to  its  owner.  In  this  position  he  continued  for 
upwards  of  an  hour.  At  last  he  resolved  to  take  the  horse  back 
}  again,  which  he  accor.lingly  ilid,  and  returned  home  a  true 
i  penitent,  determined  to  serve  God.  AMien  he  reached  his  dwell- 
i  ing.  he  could  not  rest :  sleep  had  departed  from  him  ;  the 
,  arrows  of  conviction  stuck  fast  in  his  conscience,  and  he  could 
I  not  shake  them  off.  The  next  day  he  took  an  ox  out  of  his  kraal 
'(or  cattle  place),  and  went  to  the  nearest  village  to  sell  it.  in 
[order  that  he  might  buy  P^uropoan  clothing  witli  the  money,  and 
I  attend  the  house  of  God  like  a  Christian.  Wlien  he  returneil  with 
'his  clothes,  he  went  to  the  ministers  house,  told  him  all  that  had 
!  taken  piace.  and  requeste<l  to  be  admitted  on  trial  as  a  church 
'  member.  The  minister,  cheered  with  his  statement,  gladly  re- 
'.  ceived  him  ;  and,  after  keeping  him  on  trial  the  apiwinted  time, 
'  and  finding  him  consistent  in  his  condugt,  a  short  time  ago 
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baptised  laim  ;  ami  he  is  now  a  full  member  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  adorning  his  Christian  profession/' 

16.  thou  .  .  neighbour,"  cither  (1)  by  bearing  testimony  in 
a  court  of  justice,  or  (!.')  giving  currency  to  false  reports  in 
common  conversation. 

BcdviiHi  falsi'  n-itncxs. — This  is  done — I.  "When  one  commits 
perjury  in  a  coui-t  of  justice.  The  crime  of  which  consists  in — 1. 
The  injury  done  to  .the  case  prejudiced  ;  2.  The  depreciation  of 
the  value  of  judicial  swearing  ;  8.  The  shaking  of  public  confi- 
dence ill  judicial  proceedings.  II.  When  one  testifies  falsely  to 
character.  By  which — 1.  Employers  are  deceived  ;  2.  The 
wortliy  are  prevented  obtaining  an  lionest  livelihood  ;  8.  Tlie 
unworthy  are  helped  to  situations  for  which  they  are  incom- 
petent or  morally  disqualified.  III.  AATien  one  aids  in  the  circu- 
lation of  slander. 

The  Onuiiscu'iit  n-'itncss. — There  is  a  little  machine,  called  an 
"  odometer,"'  made  something  like  a  clock,  which  can  be  fastened 
on  a  carriage,  and  in  some  way  connected  Avith  the  motion  of  the 
Avheels.  It  is  so  arrang'ed,  that  it  marks  off  correctly  the  number 
of  miles  that  the  caniage  runs.  A  stable-keeper  once  had  one 
ujjon  a  carriage  that  he  kept  for  letting  ;  and  by  this  means  he 
could  tell  just  how  many  miles  any  one  went  who  hired  it  of  him. 
Two  young  men  once  hired  it  to  go  to  a  tov/n  some  ten  miles 
distant.  Instead  of  simply  going  and  returning,  as  they  promised 
to  do.  they  rode  to  another  toAVTi  some  five  miles  farther  ;  making 
the  distance  they  passed  over  some  thii'ty  miles.  "When  they 
retm'ned,  the  OA\Tier  of  the  establishment,  without  being  noticed 
by  the  young  men,  glanced  upon  the  face  of  the  measuring 
instrument,  and  discovered  how  many  miles  they  had  travelled. 
"  ^Vhere  have  you  been  ?  "  he  then  asked  them.  "  Where  we  were 
going,"'  was  the  answer.  "  Have  you  not  been  farther  than 
that .'  "  '•  Oh,  no  !  "  they  answered.  "  How  many  miles  have 
you  been  in  all  1  "  "Twenty."  He  touched  the  sj^ring,  the  cover 
opened  ;  and  there  on  the  face  of  the  instnmient  the  thirty  miles 
were  found  recorded.  The  young  men  were  astonished  at  this 
unerring  testimony  of  an  unseen  witness  that  they  had  carried 
with  them  all  the  way.  The  steps  of  all  are  measured  ;  and  the 
witnesses  are  ready  against  all  sin.* 

17.  covet,"  earnestly  desire,  long  after ;  hence  beware  of 
vain  iiassing  wishes,  since  such  may  promi^t  strong  and  irrepres- 
sible desires. 

Covcfoiisncss. — '■  Tliou  slialt  not  covet,"'  because  it  is — I.  Un- 
satisfying. II.  Disgraceful.  III.  Injurious.  IV.  Sinful.''  Thf 
(Inngrr  and  follij  of  covdoii-tncss. — Consider — I.  The  sin  itself. 
Although  ai^parently  a  small  sin,  it  is — 1.  Against  God's  com- 
mandments ;  2.  Degrading  to  the  mind  :  3.  Full  of  folly.  II. 
The  danger  arising  from  indulgence  in  it.  It  is  the  prelude  to 
other  and  more  heinous  crimes.  We  n-'ush  for  a  thing  ;  and  then 
endeavour,  by  unlawful  means,  to  obtain  it."^ 

Araricr  jJii/iixJied. — Some  thne  ago.  the  Duke  of  Bucoleugh,  in 
one  of  his  walks,  pm-chased  a  cow  from  a  person  in  the  neigh- 
bouvliood  of  Dalkeith,  and  left  orders  to  send  it  to  his  palace  the  j 
following  morning.  According  to  agreement,  the  cow  was  sent.  I 
and  the  Duke,  who  happened  to  be  in  dishabille,  and  walking  in  ^ 
the  avenue,  espied  a  little  fellow  ineffectually  attempting  to  drive  | 


the  ninth 
command- 
ment 

a  Ei.  xxiii.  1 ; 
De.  V.  20,  xix.  16 
— 1!»;  Ps.  XV.  1— 
4,  cl.  5. 

"It  is  not  the 
many  oaths  lh-.i,t 
make  the  tuith, 
but  the  plain 
single  vow,  that 
is  vowed  true." — 
Shakespeare. 

"There  is  nobody 
so  weali  of  in- 
vention that  can- 
not make  some 
little  stories  to 
vilify  hi.s  enemy." 
— AMisoii. 

"  Any  one  who 
is  much  talked 
of  must  be  umch 
maligned.  This 
seems  to  'be  a 
harsh  conclusion, 
but  when  you 
consider  how 
much  morn  given 
men  are  to  de- 
preciate than  t  > 
appreciate,  you 
willackuowledge 
that  there  is 
some  truth  in  . 
the  .sajing." — A. 
Helps. 

b  Sunday  TeacK 
Treas. 


the  tenth 

command- 

ment 

a  De.  V.  21 ;  Ma. 
V.  28;  Pr.  vi.  27 
—29;  Hab.  ii.  9; 
Bo.  vii.  7;  He. 
xiii.  5;  Lu.  xii. 
IS;  Ac.  XX.  33; 
Eph.  V.  3,  5. 

b  Dr.  Neicton. 

c  R,  II.  Wilton. 

"He  deservedly 
loses  his  own 
property  who 
covets  that  of 
another."  —  Phx- 
drus. 

'•  Suppose  a  more 
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the  animal  to  its  destination.  Tlie  boy,  not  knowing'  the  Duke, 
bauicil  out  to  him.  '•  F/imini.  come  here,  an'  pin's  a  han'  wi'  thi.q 
I  beast."  The  Duke  saw  the  mistake,  and  determined  to  have  a 
I  joke  with  the  little  fellow.     Pnitending,  therefore,  not  to  under- 


B.0. 1491. 

oomplcte  aasetn- 
blaf;e  of  sub- 
luiinry        enjoy- 

montB,  and  a j g^and  him,  the  Duke  walked  on  slowly,  the  boy  still  craving  his 
^stom <jf  earthly  I  *^*'''^^^^^-  -^^  ^^^^  ^^  Cried,  in  a  tone  of  apparent  distress — 
felicity  than  ever  I '"Come  here,  mun,  an'  help  us,  an'  as  sure  as  onything.  I'll  give 
tho  Sim  beheld.  I  you  half  I  get ! "  This  last  salutation  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
w\Ud°fnsLnUy  I  ^^^^^  "'"''^^^  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^  helping  land.  •'  And  now,"  said  the  Duke, 
devour  it,  ami.as ;  as  they  trudged  along,  "  how  much  do  you  think  you  will  get  for 
if  it  was  still  j  this  job.'"  "Oh.  dinna  ken,"  said  the  boy;  '"but  I'm  sure  o' 
^"}KI  1*'"''  ^^^'xoDirf/iinfjf,  for  the  folks  at  the  house  are  good  to  a'  bodies."  As 
require  '  some-  they  approached  the  house,  the  Duke  darted  from  the  boy,  and 
thing  more."  —  entered  by  a  different  way.  He  called  a  servant,  and  put  a 
iMiji'ion.  sovereign  into  his  hand,  saying,  "  Give  that  to  the  boy  who  has 

"Covotousness  I  brought  the  cow."     The  Duke  returned  to  the  avenue,  and  was 

cm*lndTraft'''"k^^°'"*^'^  '^^  *^®  ^'°7'  "  ^^'^^^-  ^^^^  ^"^^'  rauch.  did  you  get .'"  .said 
iiidustMous^and  1*^^  Duke.  "A  shilling."  said  the  boy  :  "and  there's  the  half  o' 
evil,  full  of  carol  it  t'  ye."  "  But  you  surely  got  more  than  a  shilling."  said  the 
and  malice;  and  I  Duke.  "No,"  said  the  boy.  with  the  utmost  eamestnes.s,  "  aa 
fs  fo'r  no  good  to  ^^^^®  ^^  AQsXh.  that's  a'  I  got  :  an"  d'  ye  not  think  it's  a  plenty  ?  " 
"  I  do  not,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  there  must  be  some  mistake  ;  and, 
as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  Duke,  if  you  rctura.  I  think  I  can 
get  you  more."  The  boy  consented,  and  they  went  back.  The 
Duke  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  all  the  servants  to  be  assembled. 
"  Now."  said  the  Duke  to  the  boy,  ''  point  me  out  the  person  that 
gave  you  the  shilling."  "  It  was  that  chap  there  with  the 
apron,"  said  the  boy.  pointing  to  the  butler.  The  delinquent 
confessed,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  attempted  an  apology  ;  but  the 
Duke,  interrupting  him,  indignantly  ordered  him  to  give  the  boy 
the  sovereign,  and  quit  his  service  instantly.  "You  have  lost," 
said  the  Duke.  "  your  money,  yoiu'  situation,  and  your  character, 
by  your  covetousness  ;  learn,  henceforth,  that  honesty  is  the 
•which  moves"  j  best  policy."  The  boy  by  this  time  recognised  his  assistant  in 
and  the  last  the  person  of  the  Duke  ;  and  the  Duke  was  so  delighted  with  the 
sterling  worth  and  honesty  of  the  boy.  that  he  ordered  him  to  be 
j  sent  to  school,  kept  tliere,  and  provided  for  at  his  own  expense. 
'  18—21.  (IS)  saw,  etc..  .<«' xix.  Hi.  they  .  .  off,"  moved  by 
jfear  and  awe.  and  the  warning.  (10)  speak  .  .  hear,  they 
could  endm'o  the  familiar  sound  of  a  human  voice,  but  .  .  die,* 
God  mercifully  speaks  to  us  by  His  Son.  (20)  fear  not,'  .season- 
able encouragement  from  lips  of  authority,  prove,''  test,  try. 
[  fear  .  .  faces,  stimulated  by  this  spectacle  of  His  majesty  and 
{power,  that  .  .  not,«  fear  of  God  a  preventive  of  guilt.  (21) 
I  and  .  .  off,  ti-emblingly  obedient.  Moses  .  .  near, /also  obedient 
Is.  to  the  Divine  command. 

I  Thr  f/iri)if/  nf  thr  liiiv  (v.  18). — Consider  why  God  published 
e  Pr.  iiL  7;  xvi,  His  law  in  this  manner.  He  did  so— I.  To  impress  the  people 
V^J'  ^'  ^^ '  ^''"  i  '^^it'l^  a  ^^^^  of  His  majesty.  II.  To  show  them  the  nature  of  that 
disjiensation.  III.  To  make  them  feel  their  need  of  a  Mediator. 
Infer — 1.  How  thankful  we  should  be  for  the  Christian  covenant; 
2.  How  careful  we  should  be  not  to  revert  to  the  Jewish ;  3.  How 
studiously  we  should  cultivate  the  fear  of  God.? 

Fiar  and  coiiiidi  urc — St.  Ambrose  savs  that  a  CTiristian  -wife 


I  good 
itselt',  for  it  dares 
not  spend  those 
heaps  of  treasure 
which  it  has 
snatched."  —  J. 
Taylor. 

"Of  covetousness 
we  may  truly  say 
that  it  makes 
both  the  Alpha 
ttnd  Omega  in  the 
devil's  alphabet, 
and  that  it  is  the 
first  vice  in  cor- 
rupt     nature 


which 
Houth. 


dies."  —  i 


the  people 
are  filled 
•with  a"we 

flille.  xii.  18  if. 

6  De,  V.  25—27 
1  Ti.  iL  5. 

c  Is.  xU.  10. 

d  De.  viii.  2;  xiii 
a ;  xxviii. 
viU.  1. 


,28. 

/■De.  V.  5. 

g  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 

"We  alway^  be- 
lieve that  tJod  is 

the  in du'^lgent  '"'''!•'*  o"  a   journey  with  her  heathen  husband,  when  a  terrific 
affirm   Him  in- ;  thunder-storm  arose,  which  overwhelmed  the  man  with  ter~or. 
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His  wife  asked  the  cause.  He  replied,  "  Are  not  you  afraid  ? " 
She  answered.  "No,  not  at  all  :  for  I  know  that  it  is  the  voice  of 
my  heavenly  Father ;  and  shall  a  child  be  afraid  of  a  father's 
voice?"  The  hushand  saw  that  his  wife  had  what  he  had  not; 
and  this  led  him  to  the  adoption  of  Christianity. 

22 — 26.  (22)  talked  .  .  heaven,  giving  you  laws  from 
heaven  for  lives  on  earth ;  to  make  life  on  earth  a  preparation 
for  life  in  heaven.  (23)  silver  .  .  gold,  the  value  of  the  material 
cannot  make  an  idol  of  the  soul's  adoration.  (24)  an  .  .  earth., 
(l)»Such  an  altar  suited  to  the  need  of  a  wandering  peojile  ; 
(2)  Prevented  them  having  pride  in  the  work  of  their  hands. 
■burnt-offerings,  to  effect  reconciliation,  peace-offerings, 
thanksgiving.  (2;"))  if  .  .  stone,"  stone  in  some  places  as  easily 
obtainable  as  earth  in  others,  thou  .  .  stone.  I.e.  carved,  with 
ornamental  devices  to  elate  the  pride  or  divert  the  attention  of 
the  worshipper.  (2(])  neither,  etc.,  ''  as  the  garments  of  the 
priests  were  long  and  flowing,  their  ascending"  a  flight  of  steps 
xpighb  indecorously  expose  their  persons."'' 

Tlie  Gonjx-l  in  Krodtix. — From  these  words  (v.  24)  Ave  learn — I. 
That  God  demands  from  His  creature  man  reverent  and  intel- 
Lgent  worship.  II.  That  such  worship,  to  be  acceptable  to  God, 
must  always  be  associated  with  Divinely-ap^iointed  sacrifice. 
III.  That  such  worship  and  sacrifice  obtain  for  man  the  best 
blessings  of  heaven.'' 

Rohrs  nf  hnVinrm. — When  the  saintly  John  Chrysostom  came  to 
his  dying  day,  he  asked  the  brethren  to  bring  him  some  clean 
white  robes.  Throwing  aside  his  soiled  garments,  he  airayed 
himself  in  white,  and  so  awaited  his  coming  Lord.  He  closed 
his  remarkably  pure  life,  exclaiming,  "  Glory  be  to  God  for  all 
things  that  happen  I " 

CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FIRST. 

1 — 6.  (1)  judgments, 'J  decisions  of  the  civil  law.  (2)  if.  . 
servant, — (1)  he  being  in  debt,*-  or  (2)  having  committed  theft."^ 
six  .  .  serve,''  in  point  of  fact  it  was  his  labour  for  the  time 
being,  and  not  the  man  himself  that  was  purchased,  seventh  .  . 
nothing, ''  however  short  the  tune  before  that  seventh  year  when 
his  bondage  commenced.  (3)  if  .  .  married,  etc.,  very  difl".  this 
fr.  recent  slave-laws.  (4)  if.  .  wife,  she  being  a  bondwoman 
her  master's  claim  not  lost  by  this  gift,  he  .  .  himself,  neither 
suffering  wrong  himself  nor  inflicting  Avi'ong  on  his  wife,  since 
both  understood  the  conditions  bef.  they  were  married.  (J>)  if  .  . 
say,  it  was  for  the  servant  and  not  for  the  master  to  decide. 
I  .  .  children,'^his  fetters  were  those  of  love  and  self-imposed. 
I  .  .  free,  his  continued  bondage  should  be  his  own  voluntary 
act.  (1))  then  .  .  judges, s'  who  shall  be  assured  by  the  servaiit 
himself  that  he  acts  of  his  own  free  will,  bore  .  .  awl,''  a 
common  mark  of  slavery  in  the  old  times.' 

Hchvew  slarer)/. — It  was  altogether  different  from  modem 
slavery  in — I.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  was  entered, 
which  were  threefold. — 1.  Crime  (see  xxii.  3)  ;  2.  Debt,  or  poverty ; 
3.  Conquest  by  war.  II.  The  time  during  which  it  lasted.  Not 
for  life,  but  till  the  next  Sabbatical  year.  III.  The  condition  on 
which  it  was  left  or  renewed.  Provisions  made  for  voluntary 
action  of  the  bondman. 


dulgent;     the 
stern,     terrible." 

— Joubert. 


rules 

respecting 
worship 
a    De.   xxvii.   5; 
.Josh.  viii.  30,  31' 
1  Co.  i.  17. 
h  nimh. 

c  F.  W.  Brown. 
"Everything 
holy  is  before 
what  is  unholy ; 
guilt  presup- 
poses innocence, 
not  the  reverse  ; 
angels,  but  not 
fallen  ones,  were 
created.  Hence 
man  does  not 
properly  rise  to 
the  highest,  but 
first  sinks  gra- 
dually down 
from  it,  and  then 
afterwards  rises 
again ;  a  child 
can  never  be  con- 
sidered too  inno- 
cent and  good." 
— Richter. 


law^s  re- 
lating: to  civil 
matters 

slaves 

a  Ex.  xxiv.  3,  4; 

De.  iv.  14  ;  vi.  1. 

b  Le.  XXV.  39. 

c  Ex.  xxii.  .3. 

rf  De.  XV.  12;  Jer. 

xxxiv.  14 ;  1  C* 

vi.  20. 

e  Ko.  vi.  17,  18; 

Gal.  V.  1. 

/De.  XV.  16,  17. 

j/De.  xvi.l8;Ps. 

XV.  4. 

h  Ps.  xl.  fi. 

I  Xinophon,  Anah. 

in.i.31;  Plautus, 

Pxniil.  V.  ii.  21  ; 

Juvenal,    I.    104 , 

Plut.    Cicero,    C. 

20. 

Aul,  old  spell.  =« 

awl.    A.-S.  .iV,  a<, 

awel,     or     awul; 

Ger.  a/ile.    It  la 
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EXODUS. 


[Cap.  Xxi.  7-14. 


u.c.  U91. 

auU  iu  tho  A.  V. 
oflfill. 

"  Lot  thy  Bor- 
vanls  be  such  fts 
thou  maycst 
commnnd,  and 
entertain  none 
about  theo  but 
yeomen  to  whom 
thou  givost 
waRes;  for  those 
thai  w  11  serine 
thoo  without  thy 
liire  will  cost  thee 
treble  as  inuili  as 
they  tliat  know 
thy  fare."  —  Sir 
W.  Jla'eiij/i. 
"We  must  truly 
serve  those 
whom  we  appear 
to  command ;  we 
must  bear  with 
their  imperfec- 
tions, correct 
them  with  gen- 
tleness and  pa- 
tience, and  lead 
them  In  the  way 
to  heaven."  — 
F^nelon. 
k  Geyer. 

a  Ne.  V.  5. 

6  Mai.  ii.  14,  15; 
De.  xxi.  14. 

c  Ex.  xxii.  17. 

d  1  Co.  vji.  3,  5. 

e  Ma.  six.  8. 

"If  idleness  be 
the  root  of  all 
evil,  then  niatii- 
moDV  is  good  for 
something,  for  it 
sets  many  a  poor 
woman  to  work." 
•—  Vanbruyli. 

"  He  that  hath 
wife  and  chil- 
dren liath  given 
hostages  to  f(;r- 
tune :  for  they 
are  inipediment,s 
to  great  enter- 
prises, either  of 
virtue  or  mis- 
chief. Certainly 
wit'eandchildren 
area  kind  of  dis- 
ciple of  humani- 
ty."— fkicon. 

f  Uarmer. 


murder  and 

man- 

slaugrhter 


Slur<-ri/  Ihc  raiinc  of  national  ihcaij. — -WTien  wc  read  Gilibon's 
clociucnt  mill  magnificent  description  of  the  Roman  em|)iro  under 
tho  mild  sceptre  of  the  Antonines  ;  an  ein])ire  com]nvhendiii^  tlio 
entire  civilised  world  of  that  day ;  full  of  flourishinff  cities, 
guarded  at  it.s  frontiers  l)y  those  unconquere<l  legions,  out  of 
■whose  camp.s  new  cities  sjirang  up  ;  intersected  in  every  direction 
by  great  and  almost  indestructible  military  roads,  whilst  its  com- 
mercial navy  united  all  the  coasts  of  the  Jleditcn-anean.  and. 
from  the  Kcd  Sea,  visited  India ;  internally  connected  by  a 
regular  coast  in  the  service  of  the  government ;  covered  with  the 
monumenis  which,  even  in  their  ruins,  continue  to  excite  the 
amazement  of  posterity,  and  with  schools  for  science  and  art,  not 
only  in  Rome  and  Italy,  but  in  Spain,  Gaul.  Greece.  Africa,  and 
Asia  Minor ;  whose  teachers  were  paid  by  the  state,  and  en- 
couraged, rewarded,  and  valued  to  such  a  degree  that  Marcus 
Aiu'elius  seems  rather  to  have  wished  to  be  a  scholastic  philosopher 
than  an  emperor  : — when  this  ])icture  rises  up  in  our  imagination, 
and  we  bear  in  mind  the  M'ondcrful  devclojimont  of  the  Roman 
law,  and  of  all  forms,  judicial  and  administrative,  it  is  dillicult 
to  conceive  that  we  contemplate  a  merely  i)rotracted  decline ; 
material  prosperity,  which  is  nevertheless  partial  and  fallacious ; 
mechanism  -with  only  external  moving  power ;  an  artificial  forma- 
tion without  life ;  and  a  general  unliealthiness  of  mind  which 
the  upper  classes  sustain  with  stoic  indifference,  whilst  the  masses 
sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  degradation.  Yet  so  it  was.  and  why? 
The  majority  in  the  ancient  world  were  slaves.* 

7 — 11.  (7)  sell .  .  maidservant, «  i.c.  sell  her  services,  com- 
pelled by  poverty,  she  .  .  do.  but  on  better  tei-ms.  (8)  if  .  . 
master,*  I'd.  if  she  be  evil  m  the  eyes  of  her  ma.stcr,  i.e.  wanting 
in  personal  attractions,  etc.  who  .  .  himself,  the  service  being 
prob.  entered  on  that  condition,  redeemed  (1).  by  her  father 
or  kindred  ;  or  (2)  by  entering  the  service  of  another.  (!»)  if  .  . 
son,  ifc..'^  i.r.  shall  treat  her  as  a  free  per.son.  giving  her  dowry, 
etc.  (10)  if  .  .  wife,  in  addition  to  this  bondwoman,  her  .  . 
diminish,'' 7.^.  she  shall  not  in  any  sense  sufifer  thereby.  (11) 
three,  .sw-v.  ]().  then  ..  money ,'^  i.r.  without  conijiensation 
given  to  either  her  husband  or  his  father. 

IJiif'ir.i  to  wirc'fi  in  the  Enxt. — Though  flesh  meat  is  not  wont  to 
be  eaten  by  these  nations  so  frequently  as  with  us  in  the  "West, 
or  in  .such  quantities,  yet  people  of  rank,  ^\■ho  often  have  it  in 
their  re]iasts,  are  fond  of  it.  and  even  those  in  lower  life,  when 
it  can  be  iirocured.  Our  ti'anslation.  then,  does  not  exjiress  the 
spirit  of  the  ]\Iosaic  iirecejit,  relating  to  the  superinducing  a 
second  wife  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first.  Exod.  xxi.  10.  "Her 
food,  her  raiment,  and  her  duty  of  maniage,  shall  he  not 
diminish  :"'  in  the  original  it  is.  lev  fc.sh.  her  raiment,  kc  mean- 
jing  that  he  should  not  only  afford  her  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
1  food  as  before,  but  of  the  same  quality.  The  feeding  her  with 
j  bread.  Avith  herbs,  with  milk.  etc..  in  quantities  not  only  sufficient 
ito  maintain  life,  l)ut  as  much  as  numbers  of  poor  people  con- 
I  tented  tliemselves  with,  -would  not  do.  if  he  took  away  the  flesh, 
I  and  others  of  the  more  agreeable  articles  of  food  he  had  before 
I  been  wont  to  allow  her./ 

IS— 14.  (12)  he  .  .  man,  deliberately,  shall  .  .  death,<» 
:  punishment  for  wilful  murder.     (18)  if  .  .  wait,"  premeditating 
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assassiuatiou.     but  .  .  hand,  accidentally  as  we  should  say  :  case 
of  raanslaughter.      then  .  .  thee,  the  place  divinely-appointed 
alone  safe,     whither  .  .  flee,''  until  tlu   case  shall   have  been 
•judicially  investigated.  ■  (li)  presumptuously/ proudly,  with 
a  high  hand,     to  ..guile,  crafiily killing  him.     thou  .  .  altar, < 
to  wh.  he  may  have  tied  for  protection,     that  .  .  die.  his  inten- 
tion to  kill  being  clcarlj'  established. 
The  doom,  of  the  mxvderer. — 
Think,  timely  think,  on  the  last  dreadful  day, 
How  you  will  tremble  there,  to  stand  exjiosed 
The  foremost  in  the  rank  of  guilty  ghosts, 
That  must  be  doom'd  for  murder  !  think  on  murder  ! 
That  troop  is  placed  apart  from  common  crimes  : 
The  damn'd  themselves  start  wide,  and  shun  that  band 
As  far  more  black,  and  more  forlorn  than  they. 
'Tis  terrible,  it  shakes,  it  staggers  me  ; 
I  know  this  truth,  but  I  reiieli'd  the  thought. 
Sure  there  is  none  but  fears  a  future  state  ; 
And  when  the  most  obdurate  swear  they  do  not, 
Their  trembling  hearts  belie  their  boasting  tongues.-^ 

15^17.  [In  addition  to  murder  the  three  following  crimes 
were  punishable  with  death.]  (1."))  that  .  .  mother,"  though 
he  might  not  kill,  shall  .  .  death,  how  heinous,  therefore,  is 
the  crime  of  the  parricide.  (l(j)  he  .  .  man,*  kidnapping  (ill. 
by  state  of  things  on  Zanzibar  coast,  and  among  islands  of 
PoljTiesia).  and  .  .  him,  making  a  gain  by  a  vile  traffic  :  the 
slave-dealer,  if  .  .  hand,  having-  stolen  or  bought  him  :  the 
slave-holder,  he  .  .  death,  slavery  classed  with  murder.  (17) 
he  .  .  mother,''  reproaching,  disparaging  :  violation  of  filial 
duty  and  respect. 

lleiijiect  for  parents. — George  Washington,  when  quite  young, 
was  about  to  go  to  sea  as  a  midshipman.  Everything  -was  in 
readiness.  Ilis  trunk  had  been  taken  on  board  the  boat :  and  he 
went  to  bid  his  mother  farewell,  when  he  saw  tears  filliug  her 
eyes.  Seeing  her  distress,  he  turned  to  the  servant,  and  said, 
'•  Go  and  tell  them  to  fetch  my  trunk  back.  I  will  not  go  away 
to  break  my  mother's  heart."  His  mother,  struck  with  his  deci- 
sion, said  to  him,  '•  George,  God  has  promised  to  bless  the  chikh-en 
that  honour  their  parents  ;  and  I  believe  He  will  bless  you." 

38 — 21.  (18)  if ..  together,  in  a  quarrel,  and  ..  bed, 
having  received  a  severe  personal  injury.  (ID)  walk  .  .  staff, 
be  clearly  recovering,  he  .  .  quit,  free  of  the  charge  and  the 
punishment  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  he  .  .  time,  shall  pay 
what  if  in  health  he  would  have  earned,  and  .  .  healed,  defray 
the  charges  for  medical  attendance.  (20)  if  .  .  rod,"  chastising 
for  a  fault,  he  .  .  hand,  being  brutally  ill-treated,  he  .  . 
punished,  i:)unishment  prob.  determined  by  the  judges.  (21)  if 
.  .  two,  not  beaten  to  death  ;  no  intention  to  kill.  for  .  . 
money,  the  loss  of  wh.  would  be  itself  a  jranishment. 

Trvdtiiient  (f  xrrrnnfx. — Though  the  Israelitish  master  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  it  has  been  alleged  hj  some  writers  that 
he  seldom  abused  it ;  for  his  interest  obliged  liim  to  preserve  his 
slave,  who  made  a  part  of  his  riches.  This  is  the  reason  of  the 
law,  That  he  should  not  be  punished  who  had  smitten  a  servant, 
if  he  continued  alive  a  day  or  t  wo  af tcu--     He  is  his  money,  says 
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i  a  Ge.   ix.  5,  G  ; 

!  Le.  xxiv.  17;  Is' a 

i  XXXV.  30, 31 ;  Jla. 

!  xxvi.  52. 

'  h  Xu.  XXXV.  22  — 

]  25. 

I  c  De.  xix.  3  ;  Ku. 

I  .xxxv.      10,     11  ; 

I  Josh.  XX.  2  ;  1  h^a. 
xxiv.  4,  9,  10,  17, 
18;  ila.  X.  2U,  30. 
d  Xu.  XV.  30 ; 
xxxv.  20. 
e  De.  xix.  11,  12  ; 
1  Ki.  ii.  28—31; 
He.  X.  26. 
"  Our  acts  make 
or  mar  us, — we 
are  the  children 
of  our  own 
deeds."-  V.Ilmjo. 

f  Dry  dell. 

kidnapping 

a  1  Ti.  i.  9. 

b  De.  xxiv.  7 ;  Ge. 
xxxvii.  28. 

c  Le.  XX.  9  ;  Pr. 
XX. 20;  Ma.  XV.  4; 
Mk.  vii.  10. 

"  I  tliiuk  it  must 
somewhere  be 
written  that  the 
virtues  of  mo- 
thers shall,  oc- 
casional!}', be 
visited  on  their 
children,  as  well 
as  the  sins  of 
ia.t]iQTi.''-Dickens. 


accidental 
injuries  and 
compen- 
sation 

((  Le.  XXT.  45,  4C; 
Kph.  vi.  U. 
'•  It  is  proper  for 
everjone  to  con- 
sider, in  the  case 
of  all  men,  that 
he  who  has  not 
been  a  servant 
cannot  become  a 
praiseworthy 
master  ;  anil  it 
is  meet  that  we 
should  plume 
ourselves  rather 
on  .Tcting  the 
part  of  a  servant 
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properly  tlmn 
that  of  the  nuis- 
ter,  first,  towiinls 
the  laws  (for  in 
this  way  we  are 
servants  of  the 
gods),  and  next, 
towards  our 
elders." — Plato. 

6  l\ixton. 


lex  talionis 

a  Ex.  xxi.  30. 

b  Le.  xxiv.  20  ; 
De.  xix.  21 ;  Ma. 
V.  38. 

c  "  This  doth  not 
mean,  that  if  I 
pat,  out  another 
man's  eye,  there- 
fore I  must  lose 
niyown(forwliat 
is  he  bettor  for 
that  ?),  though 
tliis  be  coininou- 
ly  receiveil ;  but 
it  means,  I  shall 
give  him  what 
satisfaction  an 
eye  shall  be 
judged  to  be 
worth." — Sultien. 
d  Cruickshani: 
e  Milton. 

criminal 
carelessness 

vicious  ox 

a  Ge.  ix.  5  ;  Xu. 
XXXV.  31. 

Gore  A.-S.,  gar, 
a  spear. 

AVont,  pa.  p.  of 
Old  E.  won,  irom; 
to  dwell ;  A.-S., 
tounian,  Ger., 
tcohnen,  to  dwell ; 
Ice.,  vani,  cus- 
tom. 

b  Ma.  XXV.  15  ; 
<!iech.  xi.  12  ; 
Phil.  iL  7. 

"A little  neglect 
may  breed  great 
mischief;  for 
want  of  a  nail 
the  shoe  was 
lost  ;  for  want  of 
t  shoe  the  horse 
was  lost  ;  and 
for  want  of  a 
horse  the  rider 
t//48  lost ;    being 


the  lawgiver,  to  show  that  the  loss  of  his  property  was  deemed  a 
sufficient  puuishmeut  :  and  it  may  be  presumed,  in  this  ca.se,^that 
the  master  only  intended  his  correction.  But  if  the  slave  died 
under  the  strokes,  it  was  to  be  supposed  the  master  had  a  real 
design  to  kill  him,  for  which  the  law  commanded  him  to  be 
punished.  But  considerations  of  interest  are  too  feeble  a  barrier 
to  resist  the  impulse  of  passions,  inflamed  by  the  consciousnesa 
and  exercise  of  absolute  power  over  a  fellow-mortal.  The  wise 
and  benevolent  restraints  imposed  upon  a  master  of  slaves,  by  the 
law  of  Moses,  clearly  prove  that  he  very  often  abused  his  power, 
or  was  in  extreme  danger  of  doing  so  ;  for  laws  are  not  made  for 
the  good,  but  for  the  evil-doer.* 

22—27.   (22)  and  .  .  child,  the  wife  of  one  interfering  to 
jxirt  them,     so  .  .  her,  miscarriage,  premature  birth,     yet .  . 
follow,  no  fatal  result  to  the  woman,     according  .  .  him,  he 
shall  state  the  amount  of  compensation,     he  .  .  determine," 
they  shall  a^^sess  the  damages.      (23)  if .  .  follow,  )-tc..  punish- 
ment shall  follow  as  for  man-slaying,  or  in  proportion  to  the 
mischief  done.     (2-1,  2."))  pye  .  .  eye,*  lev  talionis:  or,  law  of 
like  for  like,  prob.  not  .^  >  much  retribution  as  compensatiorf^ 
(20,  27)  he  .  .  eye's  sake  .  .  tooth's  sake,  i.e.  he  shall  suffer 
'  punishment  for  his  cruelty  by  tlie  less  of  his  })roperty. 
1      Slarc-7'if/hf.'!. — We  have  heard  a  slave  argue  for  his  emancipa- 
j  tion  on  the  score  of  the  accidental  loss  of  an  eye,  in  his  master "s 
service,  from  the  recoil  of  a  branch  of  a  tree,  and  ajipeal  to  a 
traditionary  law  which  entitles  him  to  this  compensation.'' 
God  gave  us  onlj^  over  beast,  fish,  fowl. 
Dominion  absolute  ;  that  right  we  hold 
By  His  donation  ;  but  man  over  man 
He  made  not  lord  ;  such  title  to  Himself 
Reserving,  human  left  from  human  free.' 

28 — 32.  (28)  ox,  domestic  animal  :  respousibilitj'  of  OA\Tier. 
gore,  pierce,  i.e.  with  the  horn,  then  .  .  stoned,  to  induce 
carefulness  in  training  and  guarding  of  animals,  his  .  .  eaten, 
for  the  greater  punishment  of  the  owner,  but  .  .  quit,  free 
from  fine  and  puuishmeut.  (29)  wont,  accustomed,  habituated. 
and  .  .  owner,  so  that  he  knows  the  habit  of  his  beast,  he  .  . 
in,  being  reckless  of  consequences,  but  .  .  woman,  wh.  pru- 
dence might  have  jirevented.  ox  .  .  stoned,  to  prevent  further 
injuries,  owner  .  .  death,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  crime.  (30) 
if  .  .  money,"  capital  punishment  being  commuted  for  a  fine, 
through  lack  of  distinct  evidence  of  carelessness.  (,31)  son  .  . 
daughter,  children  under  age.  according  .  .  him,  i.e.  ace.  to 
the  principle  of  this  law  shall  he  be  dealt  with.  (32)  give  .  . 
silver,*  as  a  penalty  for  carelessness  and  a  compensation  to  their 
owner. 

Xcgligcnce. — Neglect  is  enough  to  ruin  a  man.  A  man  who  is 
in  business  need  not  commit  forgery  or  robbery  to  rain  himself  ; 
he  has  only  to  neglect  his  business,  and  his  ruin  is  certain.  A 
man  who  is  lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness  need  not  cut  his  throat  to 
destroy  himself  ;  he  has  only  to  neglect  the  means  of  restoration, 
and  he  will  be  ruined.  A  man  floating  in  a  skiff  above  Niagara 
need  not  move  an  oar,  or  make  an  effort,  to  destroy  himself  :  he 
has  only  to  neglect  using  the  oar  at  the  proper  time,  and  he  will 
certainly  be  carried  over  the  cataract.    Most  of  the  calamities  of 
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life  are  caused  by  simple  neglect.  Let  no  one  infer  that,  because 
he  is  not  a  drunkard  or  an  adulterer  or  a  murderer,  therefore  he 
will  be  saved.  Huch  an  inference  would  be  as  irrational  as  it 
would  be  for  a  man  to  infer  that,  because  he  is  not  a  murderer, 
his  farm  will  produce  a  harvest  ;  or  that,  because  he  is  not  an 
adulterer,  therefore  his  merchandise  will  take  care  of  itself." 

33—36.  (33)  pit  .  .  it,  being-  carelessly  left  open.  (3i) 
give  .  .  them,  the  value  of  the  living  animal,  and  .  .  his,  to 
whom  the  pit  belonged.  (35)  then  .  .  ox, °  whose  owner  shall 
lose  half  the  value,  dead  .  .  divide,  i.e.  the  value  of  the  hide, 
the  flesh  not  being  eaten.  (3(;)  he  .  .  ox,  to  the  owner  of  the  ox 
killed,  and  .  .  own,  i.e.  a  hide  in  the  jilace  of  a  living  animal  : 
a  fine  for  carelessness. 

('urelL'.'i.snc.'is  (vv.  33,  3-i). — Evils  are  •wi'ought  by  want  of 
thought,  as  well  as  by  want  of  heart.  I.  Sin  of  him  who  leaves 
the  i)it  open  :  a  selfish  and  heedless  di-sregard  of  the  rights  and 
personal  safety  of  others.  Apply  this  not  only  to  pits  literally 
(as  open  traps,  doors,  etc.),  but  to  profe-ssions  and  callings  which 
are  as  pits.  The  gin-palace  keeper  should  be  compelled  to  write 
up — "  An  open  pit  here."  Keepers  of  brothels  should  be  forced 
to  have  for  their  sign,  "  The  way  to  the  pit."  II.  Folly  of  him 
who,  knowing  there  are  such  pits  in  the  world,  walks  into  them 
with  his  eyes  open.  He  is  to  be  blamed,  while  the  man  who  falls 
down  a  trap-door,  in  a  dark  passage,  may  be  pitied.  Learn  : — 
There  is  a  great,  uncovered,  bottomless  pit,  in  the  pathway  of 
every  traveller. 

Use  your  intellects. — In  connection  with  this  camp-illumina- 
tion, I  received  another  fii'st  "impression,"  and  a  very  useful 
lesson.  The  distance  from  the  hotel  was  about  two  miles.  I 
walked  forward  alone.  The  road  was  wide  and  well- frequented, 
but  the  over-shadowing  trees  and  the  absence  of  the  moon 
rendered  it  very  dark.  Not  wishing  to  be  run  over  by  the 
numerous  vehicles  driving  to  the  camp,  I  took  the  footpath  by 
the  side,  equally  well-defined  and  well-frequented.  I  could  not 
suspect  any  danger  or  any  need  of  caution  in  so  public  a 
thoroughfare.  But  suddenly  I  trod  on  nothing,  and  was  falling 
forward  into  space.  Happily,  I  was  soon  arrested,  and  found 
myself  in  a  deep,  narrow  trench.  There  was  a  rock  which  my 
forehead  had  brushed,  and  which  might  have  broiight  my  tour 
in  America  to  a  sudden  termination.  I  was  thankful  to  find  no 
limb  broken,  though  my  right  wrist  gave  me  considerable  jiain. 
I  scrambled  up,  and  discovered  that  a  trench  was  being  made  for 
laying  down  pipes,  and  though  cut  along  the  public  path,  the 
workmen  had  gone  away  without  taking  any  precaution  what- 
ever to  prevent  passengers  falling  in.  Within  a  few  yards,  I 
came  to  a  sentry  on  duty,  and  told  him  of  my  mishap.  "  Umph ! " 
'•  But  should  not  a  lauap  be  put  there,  or  a  railing  'I  "  "  Umph  !  " 
"  But  others  may  tumble  too,  and  may  possibly  be  killed  !  " 
"  Umph  !  "  I  felt  I  had  discharged  my  duty,  and  went  forward 
to  the  camp,  where  I  was  amused  by  the  innocent  frolics  of  the 
youths,  and  theti"  lamps  and  bonfires.  Next  morning  I  found  my 
wrist  swollen,  and  I  had  to  carry  my  arm  in  a  sling  for  a  week. 
At  breakfast  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  an  American, 
who  inquired  what  ailed  me.  His  remark  was  peculiar — '■  Oh, 
you  Britishers,  you've  no  intellects  !  "  '■  Indeed,"  said  I  ;  "  pray, 
sir,  what  do  you  mean  V    "  Why,  in  your  country  there  would 
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overtaken  and 
slain  by  an  ene- 
II13',  all  for  want 
of  care  about  a 
horse-shoe 
nail." — Franklin, 
c  Barnes. 

uncovered 
pit,  etc. 

a  Le.  xvii.  1 — 6. 
"Every  man  has 
I  something  to  do 
j  whicli  he  ueg- 
|lects,  every 
I  man  has  faults 
I  to  conquer  which 
<  he  delays  to 
I  combat." — Joha- 
!  son. 

'•  Let  H3  do  our 
duty  in  our  shop 
or  our  kitchen, 
the  market,  the 
I  street,  the  office, 
1  the  school,  the 
home,  just  as 
faithfully  as  if 
we  stood  in  tlit, 
front  rank  of 
some  great  bat- 
tle, and  we  knew 
tliat  victory  for 
m  a  n  k  i  n  d  de- 
t  pended  on  our 
1  bravery,  strength 
and  skill.  When 
we  do  that  the 
humblest  of  us 
will  be  serving 
in  that  great 
army  w  h  i  c  h 
achieves  the 
welfare  of  the 
world."  —  Theo. 
Farker. 

"  Aristotle  has 
said  that  man  is 
by  nature  a  social 
animal,  and,  he 
might  have 
added,  a  selfish 
one  too.  Hero- 
ism, self-denial, 
and  magnani- 
mity in  all  in- 
stances, where 
they  do  not 
spring  from  a 
principle  of  re- 
ligion, are  but 
splendid  altars 
on  which  we 
sacrifice  one 
kind  of  self-love 
to  another."  — 
I  Cvllon. 

I  "  Confidence     iu 

one's  self  is  the 

I  chief     nurse     of 

m  a  g  n  a  n  i  mity, 
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whicli  confi- 
(leuce,  iiotwith- 
Btiiiiiliiig,  ilu'.li 
not  leave  tlie 
I'lire  of  iicci's- 
siiry  furniture 
for  it  ;  and 
therefore,  of  all 
the  Grecians, 
llonier  doth  ever 
make  Achilles 
the  best  armed." 
— air  I',  t-i'jiliti-ij. 

ly.JMLLL.Il. 
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theft,  house- 
breaking: 

(f  2  .Sa.  xii.  C  ; 
Lu.  xix.  8. 

0  I'r.  vi.  30,  31. 

"The  first  step 
towards  great- 
ness is  to  be 
lionest,  says  the 
proverb;  but  the 
Ijroverb  fails  to 
state  the  case 
strong  enough. 
Honesty  is  not 
only  '  the  first 
step  towards 
greatness  '—it  is 
greatness  itself." 
— liijtct: 

c  Moutaiijne. 


trespass 

'•That  whicli  is 
won  ill  will  never 
wear  well,  for 
tliere  is  a  curse 
attends  it,  which 
will  Wiiste  it ;  and 
the  Siiuic  corrupt 
d  i  spos  i  t ion  s 
whicli  incline 
men  to  the  sin- 
ful ways  of  get- 
ting will  incline 
theiu  to  the  hke 
sinful  ways  of 
Kpending."  —  M. 
iUnry. 
u  Unnncr. 

thin{?3  put  in 
trust 

a  De.  X.XV. ;  2  Ch. 
xix.  10. 


have  been  a  lamp  and  a  rail."  "  Ju.st  f-o,"  I  answered,  "  and  that, 
I  think,  is  a  proof  that  wo  luiri'  intellects."  '•  You  don't  see  what 
I  mean  :  you  don"t  n.s):  your  intellects.  Why.  if  such  a  thing 
were  to  happen  in  your  country,  I  guess  you  d  l>ring  an  action 
against  the  man  who  left  the  road  like  that.  You'll  get  no  damages 
in  this  country,  I'll  tell  you.  In  your  country,  if  a  man  asks  me  to 
go  down  a  mine  with  him,  I  go  at  once  without  question.  But  if 
asked  to  do  so  here,  I  liist  look  at  the  basket,  and  the  rope,  and 
the  engine,  and  see  that  all's  right  before  I  trust  my  life  to 
him.  In  your  country  they  take  care  of  you  without  your  having 
to  take  care  of  youiself.  In  this  country  you  must  use  your 
intellect,  sir  1     Take  my  advice — use  your  intellect !  "  * 


CHAPTER   THE  TWENTY-SECOND.    ' 

1—4.  (1)  five  .  .  sheep,"  greater  restitution  for  an  ox,  bee.  of 
its  greater  value;  used  in  ploughing,  etc.  (2)  thief.  .  up,  lit., 
digging  through,  burglary.  be  .  .  die,  justifiable  homicide. 
(;^j  sun  .  .  him,  daylight ;  the  burglar  visible,  his  intention 
jjerceived.  there  .  .  him,  under  such  conditions  killing  would 
be  murder,  for  .  .  restitution,  the  burglar  recognised  might 
be  punished,  then  .  .  theft,  i.e..  he  might  have  been  sold.  (4) 
theft,  thing  stolen,  alive,  if  dead,  see  v.  1.  he  .  .  double,* 
punishment  for  his  intended  crime. 

All  cxccjitional  mode  of  malihuj  restitution. — I  have  taken 
notice  of  several  in  my  time.  who.  convinced  by  their  consciences 
of  unjustly  detaining  the  goods  of  another,  have  endeavoured  to 
make  amends  by  their  will,  and  after  their  decease  :  but  they  had 
as  well  do  nothing  as  delude  themselves  both  in  taking  so  much 
time  in  so  i^ressing  an  affair,  and  also  in  going  about  to  repair  an 
injury  with  so  little  demonstr.ation  of  resentment  and  concern. 
They  owe  over  and  above  something  of  their  own  :  and  by  how 
much  their  payment  is  more  strict  and  incommodious  to  them- 
selves, by  so  much  is  their  restitution  more  perfect,  just,  and 
meritorious  ;  for  a  penitency  requires  iwnance." 

5,  6.  (.";)  cause  .  .  eaten,  case  of  trespass,  shall  .  .  beast, 
etc.,  ca.se  of  fraud  or  carelessness,  restitution,  compensation. 
(U)  kindleth  .  .  restitution,  punishment  for  carelessness. 

Cattle  ill  rinnjard.t. — Chandler  observes  (^Travels  in  Asia 
Minor)  that  the  tame  cattle  were  very  fond  of  vine  Icave-t,  and 
were  permitted  to  eat  them  in  the  autumn.  •'  We  remarked,''  ho 
says,  '•  about  Smyrna,  the  leaves  were  decayed,  or  stripped  by  the 
camels  and  herd's  of  goats,  which  are  admitted  to  browse  after 
the  vintage.''  If  those  aiiimals  are  so  fond  of  vine  leaves,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Bloses,  by  an  express  law,  forbad  d  niuii'.i  causing 
another  man's  vineyard  to  be  eaten  hij  pnttiivj  in  lii.s  lieasf.  The 
turning  any  of  theiii  in  before  the  friiit  wa.s  gathered,  must  have 
occasioned  much  mischief  ;  and  even  after  it  must  have  been  an 
injury,  as  it  would  have  been  eating  up  another's  feed." 

7 — 13.  (7)  thief.  .  double,  the  custodian  being  absolved  fr. 
blame.  (8)  master  .  .  house,  in  such  case  open  to  suspicion, 
whether  .  .  goods,  the  deposit.nry  being  put  upon  his  oath. 
('.))  whom  .  .  neighbour,"  (Id)  he  who,  profes-sing  to  have  lost, 
shall  have  unjustly  accused  another  of  finding  and  retaining, 
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shall  make  compensation  for  the  unjust  accupation  ;  (2)  he  who 
had  found  and  retained  a  miss^inpf  article  shall  comi)enBate  its 
owner.  (10)  man  ..  it,  there  being-  no  witness.  (11)  oath,* 
etc..  see  V.  S.  (12)  if.  .him,  the  thief  being-  found,  he., 
thereof,"'  fr.  the  fine  imposed  on  the  thief.  (13)  let  .  .  -wit- 
ness, proof,  evidence,  he  ..  torn,  having  been  reasonably 
vigilant. 

Tardji  rrsfif/>fion. — As  a  g-entlcman  in  London  entered  his 
house,  he  found  a  well-dressed  female  sitting-  on  the  stairs,  who 
asked  pardon  for  the  liberty  she  had  taken,  saying,  that,  hearing 
the  alarm  of  a  mad  dog.  she  had  taken  refuge  in  his  house.  On 
hearing  her  story,  he  gave  her  some  refreshment  ;  and  she  left, 
thanking  him  for  his  civility.  In  the  evening,  his  lady  missed 
her  gold  watch  :  and  it  was  concluded  the  female  was  the  thief. 
Fifteen  years  afterwards,  the  watch  was  returned,  with  a  note 
from  this  woman,  saying  the  Gospel  had  changed  her  heart,  and 
she  desired  to  return  the  watch  to  its  rightful  owner. 

14,  15.  (14)  Q-wner  .  .  it,"  the  borrower  is  the  responsible 
keeper.  (15)  owner  .  .  it,  and  therefore  its  custodian,  hired  .  . 
hire,  i.e..  for  a  pi-ice  agreed  upon. 

The  hottest  cuhnuin. — One  day.  while  he  was  Chancellor,  Lord 
Eldon  took  a  hackney  coach  to  convey  him  from  Downing-street, 
where  he  had  been  attending  a  Cabinet,  to  his  own  residence. 
Having  a  pressing  appointment,  he  alighted  hastily  from  the 
vehicle,  leaving  papers  containing  important  Government  secrets 
behind  him.  Some  hours  after,  the  driver  discovered  the  pack- 
ages, and  took  them  to  Hamilton-place,  unopened,  when  his  lord- 
ship desired  to  see  the  coachman,  and,  after  a  short  interview, 
told  him  to  call  again.  The  man  called  again,  and  was  then 
informed  that  he  was  no  longer  a  servant,  but  the  owner  of  a 
hackney  coach,  which  his  lordship  had  in  the  meantine  given 
directions  to  be  purchased,  and  presented  to  him,  together  with 
three  horses,  as  a  reward  for  his  honour  and  promptitude. 

16,  17.  (10)  entice,  by  persuading  blandishments  ;  false  pro- 
mises ;  case  of  seduction,  endow  .  .  -wife,"  marriage  as  a  repa- 
ration for  the  wrong.  (17)  father  .  .  refuse,  wh.  even  in  such 
cases  he  might,  for  various  reasons,  according  .  .  virgins,^ 
and  suited  to  her  station  in  life. 

Teynptailons  to  ineontinenee. — In  his  solitai-y  life,  St.  Benedict 
underwent  many  temptations  :  and  he  relates  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, the  recollection  of  a  beautiful  woman  whom  he  had  seen  at 
Rome  took  such  possession  of  his  imagination  as  almost  to  over- 
liower  his  virtue  :  so  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  rushing-  from 
his  solitude  to  seek  that  face  and  form  M'hich  haunted  his  morbid 
fancy,  and  disturbed  his  dreams.  He  believed  that  this  assault 
upon  his  constancy  could  only  come  from  the  enemy  of  mankind. 
In  a  crisis  of  these  distracted  desires,  he  rushed  from  his  cave, 
and  flung  himself  into  a  thicket  of  briars  and  nettles,  in  Avhich 
he  rolled  himself  until  the  blood  flowed.  Thereupon  the  fiends 
left  him  ;  and  he  was  never  assailed  by  the  same  temptation." 

18—21.  (18)  -witch,"  one  who  invoked  the  aid  of  super- 
natural powers  other  than  Divine  (esp.  for  evil  purposes),  and 
thereby  rebelled  against  God.  (19)  whosoever,*  (^Vc,  a  crime 
of  almost  inconceivable  magnitude,  to  wh.  the  Canaanites  were 
addicted.     (20)  he  .  .  god,"  paying  Divine  homage  to  an   idol. 
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6  1  Ki.  ii.  43 ;  He. 

vi.  16. 

c  Ge.  xxxi.  39. 

"I  have  known 
a  vast  quantity 
of  11  o  u  s  e  u  s  e 
talked  about  bad 
men  not  looking 
you  in  the  face. 
Don't  trust  that 
c  o  11 V  e  11 1  i  o  n  al 
idea.  Dislionesty 
will  stare  honesty 
out  of  counte- 
nance any  day  in 
the  week  if  tliere 
is  anything  to  be 
gothyit."- Dickens 


thing's 
borrowed 

a  2  Ki.  vi.  5. 

"  It  should  seem 
that  indolence  it- 
self would  incline 
a  person  to  be 
honest,  as  it  re- 
quires infinitt^y 
greater  pains  and 
contrivance  to  be 
a  knave." — tihen- 
stone. 

"  Rich  honesty 
dwells  like  a 
miser  in  a  poor 
house,  as  your 
pearl  in  your 
foul  oyster." — 
a/mitxpcare. 

seduction 

a  De.  .xxii.  29. 
b  Ge.  xxxiv.  12. 
"  The  pleasautest 
part  of  a  man's 
life  is  genei-ally 
that  which 
passes  in  court- 
ship, provided 
his  passion  be 
sincere,  and  the 
party  beloved 
Idnd  with  dis- 
cretion. Love, 
desire,  hope,  all 
the  pleasing  emo- 
tions of  the  soul, 
rise  in  the  pur- 
suit."—  Addison, 
c  Mrs.  Jameson. 


■witchcraft, 
etc. 

a  Le.  xix.  20,  31, 
XX.  27 ;  De.  xviii. 
10,    11  ;     1    Sa. 
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xxriii.  3,  9;  Gal. 
▼.  19.  21) ;  lie. 
xxli.  16. 

h  Le.  xviii.  20— 
23,  XX.  15. 

c  De.  xiil.  1—15  ; 
1  Co.  xvi.  22. 

d  Ex.  xxiii.  9 ; 
Le.  xix.  33,  xxv. 
38  ;  Ue.  x.  19  ; 
Jer.  vii.  6,  7 ; 
Zech.  vii.  10  ; 
Mai.  iii.  5. 

"Snperstitinn, 
that  horrid  in- 
c  u  li  n  s  \v  li  i  c  h 
dwelt  in  dark- 
ness, shunniiie 
the  light,  witli  all 
its  racks,  and 
poison  chalices, 
and  foul  sleeping- 
drauprlits,  is  pass- 
ing aw.ay  with- 
out return.  Keli- 
gion  cannot  pas.? 
away.  The  burn- 
ing of  a  little 
straw  may  hide 
the  stars  of  the 
sky ;  but  the  stars 
are  there,  and 
will  reappear." — 
('(irlyle. 

"Look  how  tlie 
world's  iioor 
people  are 
amazed  at  appa- 
ritions, signs,  and 
prodigies."  — 
IShakespeare. 

e  Haydn. 

fSlr  W.  Scott. 


•widows  and 
orphans 

ct  De.  X.  18, 
xxiv.  17,  18, 
xxvii.  19 ;  Is.  i. 
17,  23,  X.  2  ;  Ezok. 
xxii.  7  ;  Vs.  xciv. 
6  —  10;  Jas.  i.  27. 
h  Job  xxxiv.  28  ; 
Ps.  xviii.  6,  cxlv. 
19  :  Jas.  V.  -1 ;  Lu. 
xviii.  7. 

e  Job  XX.  23  ;  Ps. 
Ixix.  24,  cix.  9  ; 
Lam.  V.  3. 


save  .  .  only,  the  sole  object  of  true  worship,  he  .  .  destroyed, 
Hel).  ?/r)/;<;;v///,  .anathematised.  ('21)  vex/ afflict,  distress,  for 
.  .  Egypt,  the  past  should  tcacli  compassion. 

dirililii  to  .ffivDif/cr.f  (v.  2 1 ). — I.  Whence  it  should  arise.  From — 

I.  Proper  human  feelius's  :  2.  A  desire  to  make  those  who  are 
away  from  home  feel  at  home  ;  3.  The  consideration  of  what  we 
may  l)e,  if  not  of  what  we  have  been  (as  case  of  Israel  in  Egypt). 

II.  O[)portunities  for  its  exercise — 1.  Kindness  to  servants — 
stranger  within  thy  gates  ;  2.  Kindness  to  strange  visitors  to 
God's  house  ;  3.  Kindness  to  travellers,  showing  them  the  best 
way  to  their  destination  ;  4.  Children  to  be  kind  to  strange 
scholars  ;  .").  Kindness  to  new  neighbours. 

Wifclicraft. — The  puni.shment  of  witchraft  was  commanded 
in  the  Jewish  law,  B.C.  14'.tl, — "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to 
live."  Saul,  after  banishing  or  condemning  witchcraft,  incurred 
the  wrath  of  God  by  consulting  the  witch  of  Endor,  10.")*;  B.C. 
But  it  must  be  recollected  that  God  was  then  the  real  King  of 
Israel,  and  manifested  Ilis  will  to  His  jieople  visibly.  Bp. 
Hutchinson's  important  historical  A'v.vc///  on  Witchcraft  was 
published  in  171S.  The  Church  of  Rome  subjected  persons  sus- 
pected of  the  crime  to  the  mo.-^t  cruel  torments.  Pope  Innocent 
VIII.  issued  a  superstitious  bull  against  witchcraft  in  1484.  lu 
tens  of  thousands  of  cases  the  victims,  often  innocent,  were 
burned  alive,  whilst  others  were  drowned  by  the  test  applied  ;  for 
if,  on  being  thrown  into  a  pond,  they  did  not  sink,  they  were 
presumed  to  be  witches,  and  either  killed  on  the  spot,  or  reserved 
for  burning  at  the  stake."  Many  learned  men  have  affirmed  that 
in  this  remarkable  passage  the  Hebrew  word  Channph  means 
nothing  more  than  poisoner,  although,  like  the  word  rcnrficiis, 
by  \^'hich  it  is  rendered  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Sejjtuagint, 
other  learned  men  contend  that  it  hath  the  meaning  of  a  witch 
also,  and  may  be  understood  as  denoting  a  per.sou  who  pretended 
to  liurt  his  or  her  licighbours  in  life,  limb,  or  goods,  either  by 
noxious  potions,  by  charms,  or  similar  mj'stical  means.  In  this 
particular  the  witches  of  Scripture  had  i)robably  some  re- 
semblance to  those  of  ancient  Europe,  who.  although  their  skill 
and  power  might  be  safely  despised,  as  long  as  they  confined 
themselves  to  their  charms  and  spells,  were  veiy  apt  to  eke  out 
their  capacity  of  mischief  by  the  use  of  actual  poison,  so  that  the 
epithets  of  sorceress  and  poisoner  were  almost  synonymous.  This 
is  known  to  have  been  the  case  in  many  of  tho.se  darker  iniquities, 
which  bear  as  their  characteristic  something  connected  with 
hidden  and  prohibited  arts.-^ 

22—24.  (22)  widow . .  child,"  taking  advantage  of  their  weak 
and  friendless  state.  (2.3)  I  .  .  cry,*  in  the  place  of  the  earthly 
husband  and  father.  (24)  wives  .  .  fatherless,'  therefore  treat 
widows  and  orjihans  as  you  would  have  others  treat  your  survivors. 

Adoption  of  o)'plian,<i. — A  sergeant  and  his  wife  in  India,  having 
no  children,  adopted  first  an  oiphan  babe,  then  a  little  native 
child  left  uncared  for.  Afterwards,  two  orphans  more  were 
aflded  to  their  family,  making  four  in  all.  The  regiment  was 
ordered  to  march  about  two  hundred  miles.  "  What  will  you  do 
now  with  your  adopt^-d  family  .'  "  asked  a  lady  of  the  sergeant's 
wife.  '•  You  will  have  to  leave  them  behind." — "  Leave  my 
children  !  "  said  this  noble-hearted  woman.  "No,  never  !  They 
;  shall  all  go  with  us  :  we  could  not  part  with  one  of  them." 
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25 — 27.  (2."))  My  .  .  thee,  God  cares  for  the  poor,  usurer, 
one  who  takes  an  exorbitant  interest,  neither  .  .  usury," 
money  for  the  use  of  the  loan.  (2^»)  take  .  .  pledge,'  for  loan 
of  money  or  provisions,  thou  . .  shalt,  etc.,  even  though  the  loan 
be  not  repaid.  (27)  wherein  .  .  sleep  ?  to  this  day  the  poor 
often  sleep  wrapped  simply  in  the  clothes  they  wear  by  day. 
that  .  .  hear,<^  etc.,  I  will  aveng-e  the  poor. 

Sleeping  iit,  day-clothes  in  Africa.— In  all  parts  of  Southern 
Africa,  the  skin  cloak  is  the  covering  of  males  and  females  by 
day,  and  that  in  which  they  .sleep  by  night  :  they  have  no  other 
bed-clothes.  The  Hottentot  cloak  is  composed  of  sheep  skins, 
retaining  the  wool  on  the  inside  of  it,  in  which  he  sleeps  com- 
fortably under  a  bush  or  tree  wherever  he  goes.  Deprive  him  of 
that  covering,  and  he  would  find  himself  most  uncomfortably 
placed.  It  would  be  a  cruel  act.  The  nations  farther  in  the 
interior  have  cloaks  made  from  hides  of  oxen  or  cows,  which 
they  have  a  method  of  rendering  soft  and  jjliable.  and  use  exactly 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  others,  viz.,  for  clothing  and  for 
sleeping  in.  The  Israelites  sleeping  in  the  wilderness  in  this 
simple  manner,  would  always  be  ready  to  remove  when  the 
trumpet  intimated  the  moving  of  the  pillar  of  fire  :  like  the  dogs 
when  they  shook  themselves,  they  might  be  said  to  be  dressed 
and  ready  to  march.  The  God  who  gave  such  a  humane,  con- 
siderate law  to  the  Israelites  might  well  be  called  a  gracious 
God.rf 

28—31.  (28)  gods,"  Heb.  cMim,  either  (1)  God  : '  or  (2)  the 
deities  of  other  nations  ;  "■  or  (.")  chief-rulers,  curse/ vilify,  speak 
evil  of.  (2!»)  first,'  thy  fiilness.  i.e.  fully  ripe  fruits,  liquors, 
lit.  tear,  i.e.  wine  and  oil  wh.  distil  as  tears,  firstborn  .  .  Me/ 
.s-ee  xiii.  2.  (30)  seven  .  .  dam,?  this  prob.  for  the  mothers 
sake.  (31)  neither  .  .  field, ^  even  by  their  diet  as  well  as 
higher  things  they  were  to  be  distinguished  from  all  things. 

T/ie  first  rij)e/n/if.s  (v.  21>)- — Notice — I.  The  signs  of  the  ripe 
fruits  fit  for  (Jod  and  heaven.  1.  Fulness  ;  2.  Colour ;  3. 
Fragrance  :  4.  Tenderness  and  softness.  II.  How  they  become 
such.  1.  They  must  be  planted  in  suitable  soil;  2.  There  must 
be  spiritual  cultivation  ;  3.  They  must  have  heavenly  svmshine  : 
4.  There  must  be  rain  and  dew.  Conclusion — (1)  The  harvest  is 
approaching';  (2)  Are  we  becoming  fit  for  the  garner  ;  (3)  Learn 
the  necessity  of  constant  self-examination  ;  (4)  Some  fruits  ripen 
very  early.' 

The  temper  of  the  mind  .thnnni  hy  gratitvdc. — Gratitude  is  a 
temper  of  mind  which  denotes  a  desire  of  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  a  benefit.  The  mind  which  does  not  so  feel  is  not  as 
it  ought  to  be.  "When  the  Apostle  Paul  says  of  the  heathen, 
'"Neither  were  they  thankful,"  he  seems  to  stamp  the  sin  of  in- 
gratitude as  peculiarly  odious.  But,  like  every  other  gi-ace  which 
is  required  of  us,  virtuous  gratitude  depends,  in  part,  on  right 
views.  A  right  view  of  benefits  received,  of  the  source  from 
whence  they  flow,  and  of  our  own  demerit,  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  excite  gratitude  ;  and  while  the  mind  is  influenced  by  sovereign 
grace,  this  will  be  the  pleasing  effect.  The  devout  Christian 
surveys  the  sovereign  benevolence  of  the  Creator  in  everj'  person, 
in  every  object,  in  every  quality,  and  in  every  event.  Sovereign 
benevolence  forces  itself  on  every  souse,  and  pervades  his  grateful 
heart.     And  then,  when  he  extends  his  views  to  a  future  state, 
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pledges, 
usury 

(t  Le.  xxY.  36,  37 ; 
lie.  xxiii.  19,  20  ; 
Ne.  V.  7  ;  Ps.  xv. 
5  ;  Ezek.  xviil. 
8,9. 

Usury,  a  using, 
interest  paid  fcf 
use  of  money; 
Lat.  usura — utor, 
ii.iu.i,  to  use.  Sea 
also  B.M.,  N.T., 
i.  193. 

b  De.  xxiv.  C,  12, 
13,  17. 
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d  African  Light. 


reverence, 

gratitude, 

iioliness 

n   Ps.   lxx.\ii.   6 ; 

Jo.    .X.     34;    Ac. 

xxiii.  5. 

b  De  Wetle,  Keil, 

etc. 

c   Josephus,   Ant, 

iv.  8,  10. 

d  Jude  8;  Eccl. 
X.  20;  Eo.  xiii.4,• 
Ti.  iii.  1. 

e  Fr.   iii.  9,    10; 
Ex.  xxiii.  16,  19  ; 
!  Mai.  iii.  10. 
/Ex.  .x.x.xiv.  19. 

g  Le.  xxii.  27 ; 
De.  XV.  19. 

h  Ezelc.  xliv.  31 ; 
Le.  xxii.  8 ;  Ezek. 
iv.  14. 
i  Dr.  Biwns. 

'■  Is  o\v,  it  was 
well  said,  who- 
ever said  it, 
'  That  he  who 
hatli  the  loan  of 
money  has  not 
repaid  it,  and  lie 
who  has  repaid 
has  not  the  loan ; 
but  he  who  has 
acknowledged  a 
kindness  lias  it 
still,  and  he  who 
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has  a  feeliiiK  of 
it  lias  requited 
it.' " — Ciciro. 

kDr.E.  WUliums. 


B.C.  1-191. 

false  reports, 
evil  fash- 
ions, com- 
passionate 
weakness 
H  JJ.x.  xx.  IC  ;  Le. 
six.  IG  ;  Ex.  x.xiii. 
7 ;  Ps.  ci.  5. 

6  Pr.  xxiv.  28  ;  x. 
18;  Ma.  xxvi.  59 
—  61  ;  Ps.  xx.xv. 
11  ;  Ac.  vi.  11, 
13 ;  Eph.  iv.  25. 

c  Pr.  i.  10, 15  ;  iv. 
14,  15  ;  iMa.  vii. 
13;  Jobxxxi.  31; 
Ma.  xxvii.  24 — 
21! ;  Mk.  XV.  15  ; 
Ac.  xxiv.  27. 

d  Spk.  Comm. 

e  De.  i.  17;  Ps. 
Ix.xii.  2  ;  Le.  xix. 
15. 

"  He  that  easily 
believes  rumours 
has  the  principle 
witliin  him  to 
augment  ru- 
in ours.  It  is 
strange  to  see  the 
ravenous  appe- 
tite with  which 
some  (levourers 
of  character  and 
li  a  p  p  i  n  e  ss  fix 
upon  tlie  sides  of 
the  innocent  and 
unfortunate.  "  — 
June  Porter. 

f  Dr.  J.  R.  Beard. 


treatment  of 
enemies, 
justice  to  the 
poor,  love  of 
truth 

II  Trnpp. 

fcPr.  xxiv.  17, 18; 

XXV.  21,  22  ;  Ma. 

V.  43—45. 

c  Ro.  xii.  19—21  ; 

1  Th.  V.  15. 

</  De.  xxvii.  19  ; 

li.  X,  1,  3  ;  Eccl. 


and  contnmplates  the  operations  of  grace — sovereign,  distinguish- 
ing, etKcacious  grace — he  is  molted  into  reverential  awe  and 
grateful  praise,  and  exclaimS,  "  Why  me.  Lord  !  '  trlory,  ever- 
lasting glory  to  Him  that  .^itteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb 
of  God  that  was  slain,  who  hath  redeemed  us  to  God  by  Hia  blood, 
and  hatli  given  u.s  the  earnest  of  His  own  inheritance.* 


CHAPTER  THE  TJFENTY-THIRD. 

1 — 3.  0 )  not  .  .  report,"  rather  not  take  it  up,  repeat,  or  cir- 
culate it.  put  .  .  witness,*  not  take  part  in  plots,  con.spira- 
cies,  etc.  (2)  thou  .  .  evil,  rtc.,'^  lit.,  thou  shalt  not  follow  the 
many  to  do  evil  ;  neither  shalt  thou  bear  witness  in  a  cause  so  as  to 
incline  after  the  many  to  jjervert  justice,''  i.r..  do  not  pursue  a 
wrong  thing  bee.  many  others  do.  (3;  countenance  .  .  cause," 
i.e.,  simply  bee.  he  is  poor. 

FuUotving  the  multitude  (v.  2). — I.  Explain  the  nature  of  the 
text.  1.  It  is  assumed  that  the  multitude  do  evil ;  2.  It  is  im- 
plied that  we  are  in  danger  of  copying  their  example.  II.  Urge 
reasons  to  induce  to  its  ob.servation.  The  multitude  is  a  guide, 
that  is — 1.  Unlawful  and  uncoustituted  :  2.  Bafi  :  3.  Dishonour- 
able :  4.  Uuproiitiiblu  :  5.  Dangerous.  III.  Impart  advice  for 
the  direction  of  thosa  who  wish  to  escapa  the  ensnaring  wiles  of 
the  multitude.  1.  Get  your  minds  deeply  impressed  ^\^th  the 
avvfuluess  of  your  situation  ;  2.  Seek  the  regenerating  grace  of 
God  ;  3.  Guard  against  the  seductive  influence  of  the  multitude ; 
4.  Follow  the  happy  few  who  strive  to  do  good. 

Ancient  oatU.'i. — Other  beings  beside  God  are  sometimes  added 
to  the  form  of  an  oath.  Elijah  said  to  Elisha,  '■  As  the  Lord 
liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth."  The  party  addressed  is  frequently 
sworn  by,  especially  if  a  prince  :  ' '  As  thy  soul  liveth.  my  lord, 
I  am  the  woman,''  etc.  (1  Sa.  i.  20  ;  xvii.  o.">).  The  Hebrews,  as 
well  as  the  Egyptians,  swore  also  by  the  head  or  the  life  of  an 
absent  as  well  as  a  present  prince  :  '■  By  the  life  of  Pharaoh " 
(Ge.  xlii.  1.5).  Hanway  says  that  the  most  sacred  oath  among 
the  Persians  is,  '•  by  the  king's  head."  Aben  Ezra  as-serts  that  in 
his  time  (A.  D.  1170)  this  oath  was  common  in  Egypt  under  the 
caliphs.  Death  was  the  penalty  of  joerjuiy.  The  oath -taker 
swore  sometimes  by  his  own  head  (Matt.  v.  30),  or  by  some  pre- 
cious part  of  his  body,  as  the  eyes  :  sometimes,  but  only  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  Jews,  by  the  earth,  the  heaven,  and  the  sun,  as 
well  as  by  angels  ;  by  the  Temple  (Matt,  xxiii.  10),  and  even  by 
parts  of  the  Temple.  They  also  swore  by  Jerusalem,  as  the  holy 
city  (Matt.  v.  3.))./ 

4 — 7.  (4)  meet  ..  astray,  "how  mueh  more  his  soul."'" 
surely  .  .  again,''  thus  do  good  to  an  enemy,  (h)  wouldest  .  . 
him,  as  the  first  motion  of  a  resentful  spirit,  thou  .  .  him," 
conquering  thyself.  (0)  wrest,  pervert,  judgment,  awanl, 
favourable  decision,  thy  .  .  cause,''  comp.  with  v.  3.  i.e.,  do 
not  favour  him  if  wrong,  nor  be  adverse  if  right.  (7)  keep  .  . 
matter,  do  not  countenance  it  by  word  or  deed,  innocent  .  . 
not,'  however  powerful  their  oppressors. 

The  i-.ruinph'  of  Eur] id. — Euclid,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  having 

offended  his  brother,  the  brother  cried  out  in  a  rage,  "  Let  me  die, 

,  if  I  am  not  revenged  on  you  one  time  or  other  "  :  to  whom  Euclid 
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replied,  "  And  let  me  die.  if  I  do  not  soften  you  by  my  kind- 
nesses, and  make  you  love  me  as  well  as  ever.'"  What  a  reproof 
to  unforgiving  professors  of  Christianity.  Arisfide.i  inji/tlf/mmt. 
— Aristides  being  judge  between  twopi'ivate  persons,  one  of  them 
declared  that  his  adversary  liad  greatly  injured  Aristides.  "  Re- 
late rather,  good  friend,"  said  he,  interrupting  him,  "  what  wrong 
he  hath  done  to  thee,  for  it  is  thy  cause,  not  mine,  that  I  now  sit 
judge  of." 

8 — 13.  (8)  gift,"  as  a  bribe,  the  .  .  wise,  to  that  wh.  is  just 
and  true,  perverteth  .  .  righteous,'''  so  bringing  courts  of 
justice  into  contempt.  (9)  also,  cfc,"  src  xxii.  21.  (10)  six  .  . 
land,''  etc-.,  fr.  yr.  to  yr.  (11)  seventh  .  .  still,  first  mention 
of  Sabbatical  yr.  that  .  .  eat,'  whence  it  seems  that  the  poor 
might  then  cultivate  the  land  as  their  own.  (12)  six  days,-'' 
etc.,  see  XX.  8.  1).  (i:'>)  all.  .you,  each  one  of  these  Divine 
lirecepts.  circumspect, s^  self-restrained,  mention  .  .  gods, 
ftr.,  either  in  blessing  or  cursing,  that  unnamed  they  may  be 
forgotten. 

'J'lir  Sdhhath  and  how  to  hccp  it  (v.  12). — I.  The  object  of  the 
seventh  day  Sabbath  is  rest.  This  is  showai  by- — 1.  The  name  by 
which  the  day  is  called  ;  2.  The  reason  assigned  by  Moses  for  its 
appointment ;  8.  The  commandments  by  which  it  has  been  con- 
firmed :  -1.  The  Divine  prohibitions  by  which  it  is  defended  ; 
.'").  The  inclusion  of  cattle  in  the  commandments  concerning  it  ; 
(1.  The  iinuishments  which,  in  Scripture,  are  threatened  and 
visited  on  -work  on  that  day  :  7.  The  connection  of  the  idea  of  rest 
with  it  throughout  the  Bible  ;  8.  The  definition  which  Christ 
gives  of  its  object.  II.  The  intended  effect  of  !-abbath  rest  is 
refreshment.  Therefore,  the  day  must  not  be  spent — 1 .  In  sleep  ; 
2.  In  listless  thought ;  3.  In  entire  solitude,  or  the  opposite  ; 
4.  XJnreligiously.'' 

TyjycK  oj^  the  ^nhlntli. — Stations  on  the  line  of  your  journey  are 
not  your  journey's  end  ;  but  each  one  brings  you  nearer. 
A  haven  is  not  home ;  but  it  is  a  place  of  quiet  and  rest  where 
the  rough  w-aves  are  stayed.  A  garden  is  a  piece  of  common 
land,  and  yet  it  has  ceased  to  be  common  land  :  it  is  an  effort  to 
regain  paradise.  A  bud  is  not  a  flower  :  but  it  is  the  promise  of 
a  flower.  Such  are  the  Lords  Days.  The  world's  week  tempts 
you  to  sell  your  soul  to  the  flesh  and  the  A\'orld.  '•  The  Lord's 
D.«iy  "  calls  you  to  remembrance,  and  begs  you  rather  to  sacrifice 
earth  to  heaven  and  time  to  eiemity  than  heaven  to  earth  and 
eternity  to  time.  The  six  days  not  only  chain  yon  as  captives  of 
the  earth,  but  do  their  best  to  keeji  the  prison  doors  shut,  that 
3'ou  may  forget  the  n-aij  out.  '•  The  Lord's  Day  "  sets  before  you 
an  open  door.  Samson  has  carried  the  gates  away.  "  The  Lord's 
Day  ■'  summons  you  to  the  threshold  of  your  house  of  bondage  to 
look  forth  into  immortality, — your  hinnortaliti/.  The  true  Lord's 
Day  is  the  eternal  life  :  but  a  type  of  it  is  given  to  you  on  earth, 
that  you  may  be  refreshed  in  the  body  with  the  anticipation  of 
the  great  freedom  wherewith  the  Lord  will  make  you  free." 

14—19.  (U)  feast, «  religious  festival.  (IT))  feast  .  .  bread,* 
etc.,  Kee  xii.  IT)  ff.  (](])  and  .  .  harvest,  or  feast  of  weeks  ob- 
served r.O  days  after  waving  the  sheaf  of  firstfruits,  hence  called 
Penteeo.st  =  the  ffliefh.  and  .  .  ingathering,'  on  ir,ih  day  of 
7th  month.     (17)  males  .  ,  Lord,  in  humble  ackucwledgment 


V.  8  ;  Am.  v.  12  ; 
Mai.  iii.  5. 

f  De.  xxvii.  25  ; 
Pr.  xvii.  l.'S  ;  Ps, 
xclv.21— 23;  Ma. 
xxvii.  4. 


bribes, 
strangers, 
sabbatical 
year,  sab- 
bath, careful 
obedience 

a  2  C'li.  xix.  7  ; 
De.  xvi.  19  ;  1  Sa. 
viii.  3  ;  xii.  3. 

h  Pr.  XV.  27  ; 
xxvii.  8, 23  ;  xxix. 
4  ;  Ezek.  xxii.  12  ; 
Am.  V.  12  ;  Ac. 
xxiv.  2G. 

c  De..x.  19  ;  xxvii. 
19. 

d  Le.  XXV.  3,  4. 

e  De.  XV.  1,  9 

Z'  De.  V.  13;  La. 
xiii.  13,  14. 

g  De.  iv.  9  ;  Josli. 
.xxii.  5 ;  Ps.xxxi.x. 
1  ;  Eph.  v.  1  ;  1 
Ti.  iv.  IG. 

h  S.  iliirtin. 

"Judges  anrl 
senates  have 
been  bouglit  for 
goUl."-  7^'jDC. 

"  Petitions,  not 
sweetened  witli 
golfl,  are  but  un- 
.'^avoury  and  oft 
refused  ;  or,  if 
recei'ved,  are 
pocketed,  not 
read."  —Massin- 
ijcr. 

"And  sell  the 
mighty  space  of 
our  large 
honours  for  so 
much  tra.-;h  as 
may  lie  graspeil 
thus  ?  "  — Shukcs- 
penre. 

i  J.  Ptilsford. 

the  three 
yearly  feasts 

(I  Kx.  xxxiv.  23  ; 
Le.  XX  iii.  4  ;  De. 
xvi.  IG. 

6  Le.  xxiii.  5,  fl  ; 
De.  xvi.  8,  IC. 
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e  Ex.  xxxiv.  22  ; 
Lo.  xxiii.  10;  De. 
xvi.  13. 

d  Ex.  xxxiv.  2.3  ; 
l,e.    ii.    11  ;    De. 
x>i.  It. 
e  Hush. 

"  Wlien  in  our 
days  Helifiicn  is 
mai5e  a  i)olitical 
engine,  slie  ox- 
poses  lierself  to 
h  a  vi  ng  lier 
s;icre(i  cliaracter 
forpotton.  Tlie 
most  tolerant  be- 
come intolerant 
towards  lier. 
Believers  who 
1)  0  1  i  0  V  e  some- 
ttiinf?  else  besides 
what  slie  teaches, 
retaliate  by  at- 
tacking lier  in 
tlie  very  sanc- 
tuary itself." — 
JJ(r:nir/ei: 
"  He  who  pos- 
sesses religion 
finds  a  provi- 
dence not  more 
truly  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world 
than  in  his  own 
family  history  ; 
tlie  rainbow, 
■wliich  hangs  a 
glistening  circle 
in  the  heights  of 
heaven,  is  also 
fonned  by  the 
same  sun  in  the 
dewdrop  of  a 
lo\Wv  flower." — 
RichWr. 
f  Burder. 

promised 
g-uidanca, 
preser- 
vation, 
conquest,  etc. 
a  Ge.   xlviii.    15, 
16  ;    Ex.    xxxiii. 
14  ;    xiv.  19,  20  ; 
I.s.   Ixiii.   9 ;   Ac. 
-vii.  38  ;  1  Co.  x. 
i». 

h  De.  xviii.  19. 

c  Kn.  xiv.  11 ;  He. 
iii.  10,  16  ;  Ts. 
Ixxviii.  -JO,  56, 57  ; 
Eph.  iv.  30. 
d  Nu.  xiv.  35  ;  1 
Jo.  T.  16. 
e  Is.  ix.  0  ;  Jcr. 
xxiii.  6. 

/  Josh.  xxiv.  8— 
11. 


of  Ilim  as  their  proat  Master  and  King.  (18)  thou  .  .  bread, 
ctc'i  ref.  to  mode  of  kecjiin','-  the  Passover,  xcr  xii.  S.  (I'.t)  first- 
fruits  .  .  God,  in  ai'^iKiwIediriiic'it  of  Ilim  .'us  the  great  Land- 
owner, kid  .  .  milk,  i.i\  " thuing  the  jieriod  necessary  for  its 
own  nutrition  and  tlie  case  of  its  dam."«  sec  xxii.  80. 

All  the  inali:i  hrfoir  the  Lord. — To  those  that  may  wonder  how 
Jerusalem  could  receive  such  multitudes,  as  were  obliged  by  the 
Jewish  law  to  attend  there  three  times  a  year,  and  as  we  know 
did  sometimes  actually  appear  in  it,  I  would  recite  the  account 
that  Pitts  gives  of  Mecca,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Mohammedans, 
and  the  number  he  found  collected  together  there,  for  the  cele- 
bration of  their  religious  solemnities,  in  the  close  of  the  17th 
century.  This  city,  he  tells  us,  he  thought  he  might  safely  say, 
had  not  one  thousand  families  in  it  of  constant  inhabitants,  and 
the  buildings  very  mean  and  ordinaiy.  That  four  cai-avans  arrive 
there  every  year,  with  great  uumliers  of  peojjle  in  each,  and,  the 
Mohammedans  say,  there  meet  not  fewer  than  seventy  thousand 
souls  at  these  solemnities  ;  and  that  though  he  could  not  think 
tlie  number  quite  so  large,  yet  that  it  is  veiy  great.  How  such 
numbers  of  people,  with  theii*  beasts,  could  be  lodged  and  enter- 
tained in  such  a  little  town  as  Mecca,  is  a  question  he  thus 
answers.  "  As  for  house-room,  the  inhabitants  do  straiten  them- 
selves very  much,  in  order  at  this  time  to  make  their  market. 
As  for  such  as  come  last,  after  the  town  is  filled,  they  pitch  their 
tents  without  the  town,  and  there  abide  until  they  remove  towards 
home.  As  for  provision,  they  all  bring  sufficient  with  them, 
except  it  be  of  flesh,  which  they  may  have  at  Mecca ;  but  all 
otiier  provisions,  as  butter,  honey,  oil,  olives,  rice,  biscuit,  etc., 
they  bring  with  them,  as  much  as  will  last  through  the  wilder- 
ness, forward  and  backward,  as  well  as  the  time  they  stay  at 
Mecca  ;  and  so  for  their  camels  they  bring  store  of  provender,  etc., 
with  them."  The  number  of  Jews  that  assembled  at  Jerusalem 
at  their  passover  was  much  greater  ;  but  had  not  Jerusalem  been 
a  much  larger  city  than  Blecca  is,  as  in  truth  it  was.  yet  the 
present  Mohammedan  practice  of  abiding  under  tents,  and  carry- 
ing their  provisions  and  bedding  with  them,  will  easily  explain 
how  they  might  be  accommodated.-'' 

20 — 25.  (20)  send  .  .  thee,"  visible  presence  of  Jehovah, 
keep  .  way,  Divine  protection,  bring  .  .  place,  Divine  guid- 
ance, prepared  jilace  for  a  prepared  peojile.  (21)  beware  .  . 
Him,  fear  Him.  obey,''  proof  of  fear,  provoke  .  .  not,'' by 
disobedience.  he  .  .  transgressions,''  wilful  sins  after  re- 
peated warnings,  for  .  .  Him,''  the  name  of  a  jealous  God  of 
truth.  (22)  if  .  speak,  and  be  universally  obedient,  then, 
cfc,  I  will  be  practically  thy  friend  and  helper.  (23)  bring-  .  . 
Amorites,/  etc.,  i.e.  under  the  land  now  occupied  by  these 
nations,  and  .  .  off,  as  I  have  said  :  when  their  iniquity  is  full. 
(24)  not  .  .  gods,?  adopt  their  religion,  nor  .  .  them,  submit 
to  their  rule,  nor  .  .  ■works,''  imitate  their  customs.  (25) 
bless  .  .  water,'  make  the  simplest  fare  more  nourishing 
than  choicest  dainties,  take  .  .  thee,*  health  a  special  Divine 
blessing. 

The  San'our'.'t  gu'ulanec  (w.  20,  21). — Let  us  consider — I.  The 
gracious  purpose  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  text :  "  I  send  an 
angfcl  before  thee."  ^-^c.  1.  The  nature  of  that  Divine  mes- 
senger :  it  was  Christ  ;  2.  The  object  of  His  guidance  :  "  to  keep 
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thee  in  the  way.  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have 
prepared."  II.  The  caution  given,  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
mise :  "  beware  of  Him,''  etc.  They  were — 1.  To  look  up  to  Him 
with  awe  :  2.  To  live  holy  lives,  lest  they  provoked  Him  ;  3.  To 
obey  Him  in  everything.     Thus  was  their  path  to  be  blessed.' 

Motive  in  ohcdicnce. — Nothing  can  be  love  to  God  which  does 
not  shape  itself  into  obedience.  We  remember  the  anecdote  of 
the  Roman  commander  who  forbade  an  engagement  with  the 
enemy,  and  the  iirst  transgressor  against  whose  prohibition  was 
his  son.  He  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  leader  of  the  other 
host,  met,  slew,  spoiled  him  :  and  then,  in  triumphant  feeling, 
earned  the  spoils  to  his  father's  tent.  But  the  Roman  father 
refused  to  recognise  the  instinct  which  prompted  this,  as  deserv- 
ing of  the  name  of  love.  Disobedience  contradicted  it,  and 
deserved  death.™ 

26—33.  (2G)  number  .  .  fulfil,"  promise  of  long  life, 
including  freedom  from  accident  and  sickness.  (27)  send  .  . 
thee,*  their  march  to  be  preceded  by  a  jjanic,  arising  from 
reports  of  their  numbers,  strength,  and  prowess,  backs,  lit. 
necks,  i.e.  they  shall  be  easily  subdued.  (2S)  hornets,''  perhaps 
used  figuratively  for  discouragements.''  (29)  drive  .  .  year,  as 
they  perh.  would  wish,  lest,  etc.,  giving  reasons  for  that  wh. 
not  understood  might  discourage  them.  (3U)  little  .  .  thee,*' 
for  above  reasons,  and  discipline  of  patience  and  perseverance. 
(81)  unto  .  .  Philistines,  i.e.  the  Mediterranean,  desert,  the 
Arabian,  river/  the  Euphrates.  (o2)  thou  shalt,  etc.,s 
seeY.  24.     (33)  lest  .  .  Me,'' corrupting  power  of  evil. 

Peof)rc-<iure  .sanctijicatioii  {x.'M)). — The  words  of  the  text  may 
be  considered  as  relating  to  the  progress  of  the  Church  now. 
We  here  have — I.  A  gracious  promise,  on  God's  part,  to  those 
who  are  now  His  true  Israel,  and  who  look  for  a  better  possession 
than  the  earthly  Canaan.  II.  An  admirable  criterion  by  which 
to  discover  the  sincerity  of  our  profession  ;  and  our  progress  in 
it.  III.  A  warning  that  the  work  of  sanctification  must  be 
gradual.  God  does  not  give  us  a  rapid  victory  over  our  sins. — 
1.  In  order  to  keejj  us  humble  ;  2.  To  incite  us  to  prayer,  watch- 
fulness, and  exertion  ;  3.  To  increase  our  desires  after  that  land 
where  peace  and  purity  reign  for  ever.  IV.  A  guarantee  of  future 
victory,  though  it  may  be  progressive.' 

Tlw  hornet. — The  hornet  is  abundant  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  the 
species  are  larger  than  ours  :  instances  are  on  record  in  profane 
history,  where  hornets  have  multiplied  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
become  a  pest  to  the  inhabitants.  But  it  is  probable  here — con- 
sidering that  nothing  is  related  of  any  such  material  allies  of 
Israel,  and  that  in  ref.  Josh.,  where  the  hornet  is  stated  to  have 
been  sent,  and  to  have  driven  out  Sihou  and  Og,  we  know  that 
they  were  otherwise  overcome — that  the  word  is  metaphorically 
used  of  a  panic,  and  means,  as  Avigustine  interprets  it,  "  sharp 
stings  of  fear,  by  which  flying  rumours  stung  them  so  that  they 
fled."  *  Roberts  notes  that  the  sting  of  the  H.  of  the  E.  is  more 
poisonous  than  in  Europe,  and  the  insect  is  larger  ;  and  that  he 
has  heard  of  several  who  died  fi'om  a  single  sting — a  woman 
stung  by  a  H.  in  the  cheek  died  the  next  day  ;  the  people  often 
curse  each  other  by  saying,  "May  all  around  thee  be  stung  by 
the  H.  "  The  god  Siva  is  said  to  have  destroyed  many  giants  by 
hornets. 


(J  E.Y.  XX.  5 ; 
xxxiv.  13. 

h  Le.  xviii.  3. 

iDe.  vii.  12,  13; 
x.\viii.5,8;  1  Ti. 
iv.  8  ;  ila.  vi.  33. 

k  Ex.  XV.  26  ;  De. 

vii.  15  ;  1  Sa.  xii 

24. 

I  W.  H.  Perkins. 

TO  F.  W.  Robert- 
son. 


promise  of 
blessing  and 
inheritance 
in  Canaan 

n  Jo.  V.  26  ;  Go. 
XXV.  8 ;  ,xxxv.  2y ; 
Job  xlii.  17;  1 
Oil.  x.xiii.  1 ;  Ps. 
Iv.  23. 

6  Ge.  XXXV.  5 ; 
De.  ii.  25 ;  xi.  25 ; 
Josh.  ii.  9,  11. 

c  Josh  xxiv.  12. 

d  Topics,  1.  70. 

e  Josh  xxi.  44. 

Jud.  i.  4  ;  xi.  21 ; 
2  Sa.  viii.  3. 

f  1  Ki.  iv.  21,  24  ; 
Ge.  XV.  18;  De. 
xi.  24;  Ps.  Ixxii.  8. 

(/Ex.  xxxiv.  12  ; 
Ps.   cvi.   34—38; 
2  Co.  vi.  14,  15. 
h  Josh,  xxiii.  13  ; 
Jud.  ii.  3. 

i  P.  Mailland, 
B.A. 

k  Dr.  Tristram. 

"  Nature  knows 
no  ijause  in  pro- 
gress auil  deve- 
lopment, .and  at- 
taclies  lier  curse 
on  all  inaction." 
—  Goc/he. 

Hornet;  fr.  A.S. 
//i/rtu'l,  horn. 

Avoid  the  pug- 
naciou.s,  poison- 
ou.s,  quarrelsome 
character  of  the 
hornet ;  such  are 
pro  v^  e  r  b  i  a  1 1  y 
called  "wa?])!:;!!;" 
amunber  of  tlu'iu 
called  a  "hornet'a 
uest." 
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B.C.  1191. 

Aaron,  etc  , 
called  to  the 
mount 

the  altar  and 
the  pillars 

n  Ex.  xxviii.  1  ; 
Lc.  X.  1,  2. 

"  Let  the  day 
liave  a  blessed 
liaptism  by  giv- 
iiifr  your  first 
waking  tlioiigriits 
inti)  the  bosom  of 
(iod.  The  first 
hour  of  the 
inorning  is  the 
judder  of  the 
day." — D-Kcher. 

"  Sweet  is  the 
breath  of  morn,  i 
her  rising  sweet 
with  charm  of 
earliest  birds." — 
Milton. 

h  Viivnh(in. 


the  altar, 
etc., 

sprinkled 
•with  blood 

u  E.\-.  xii.  23. 

6  Josh.  xxiv.  24. 

c  He.  ix.  18—20. 

il  He.  xiii.  20; 
1  Pe.  i.  2. 

e  Dr.  Spencer. 

"  Obedience  is 
our  universal 
duty  and  destiny, 
wherein  whoso 
will  not  bend 
must  break.  Too 
carl.v  and  too 
tlioroufrhly  we 
cannot  be  trained 
to  know  that 
'would,'  in  this 
world  of  ours,  is 
a  mere  zero  to 
'  should,"  and  for 
most  part,  as  the 
smallest  of  frac- 
tions, even  to 
'shall.'  "-Vtirhili: 

"  Obeflience,  as 
It     reganla    the 


CHAPTER  THE  TirENTY-FOUJiTII. 

1—5.  (1)  Nadab"  (i>j>.'in/ii»r/>i/.f.  lihrral),  eldest  son  of  Aaron, 
Abihu,  .trr  vi.  2:i.  i'l)  but  .  .  nigh,  .vc  xix.  12.  {'H)  all  .  . 
do,  .v/r  xix.  S.  (1)  rose  .  .  morning',  a  good  day  cannot  beg-in 
too  soon,  nor  an  evil  day  too  lat«.  altar,  sign  of  a  present  God. 
and  .  .  pillars,  sig.  that  the  twelve  tribes  were  there  before 
God.  (5)  he  .  .  men,  having  strength  and  skill  for  the  work. 
Earltj  rl.tinq  and  praijcr. — 

8erve  God  before  the  world  :  let  Him  not  go 
Until  thou  hast  a  ble.«sing  ;  then  resign 
The  whole  nnto  him,  and  remember  who 
Prevailed  by  ^^•restling  ere  the  sun  did  shine  : 
Pour  oil  upon  the  stones,  weep  for  thy  sin, 
Then  journey  on,  and  have  an  eye  to  heaven. 
Mornin<>s  are  my.«teric.s  ;  the  first  world's  j'outh, 
Man's  resurrection,  and  the  future's  bud. 
Shroud  in  their  births,  the  crown  of  life,  light,  truth, 
Is  styled  their  star — the  stone  and  hidden  food, 
Three  blessings  wait  upon  them,  one  of  which 
Should  move — they  make  us  holy,  happy,  rich. 

When  the  v.'orld's  up,  and  every  swarm  abroad, 
Keep  well  thy  temper  :  mix  not  with  each  clay  ; 
De.spatch  necessities  :  life  hath  a  load 
Which  must  be  carried  on,  and  safely  may  ; 
Yet  keep  those  cares  without  thee  ;  let  the  heart 
Be  God's  alone,  and  choose  the  better  part.* 

6—8.  ((!)  half  basons,  see  v.  8.  half  .  .  altar,"  sign  of 
God's  faithfulness  to  His  people.  (7)  book  .  .  people,  that 
they  mii^-^ht  clearly  understand  the  law  under  which  they  would 
live,  all  .  .  do,'  m-c  v.  8.  (8)  and  .  .  blood, <^  that  in  the  basons, 
V.  (J.  and  .  .  people,''in  token  of  their  idedged  fidelity  to  the 
covenant :  pi"ob.  it  was  sprinkled  on  the  pillars  representing  the 
tribes,     behold,  etc.,  and  wh.  you  promise  to  accept  and  obey. 

The  Lords  ,'<u])per  a  corenanf. — We  will  show — I.  That  the 
covenant  which  God  made  with  the  Israelites  was  essentially  the 
same  as  that  which  He  makes  with  us.  This  appears  from — 1. 
The  nature  of  the  case  :  2.  The  language  of  the  .Scriptures;.  The 
covenant  of  the  Israelites  embraced  the  same  spirituality,  and 
the  same  Saviour — its  violators  are  presented  as  monitory  examples 
to  us  —it  contained  the  same  promises — it  urged  fidelity  by  the 
same  sanctions — and  differed  only  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made.  II.  What  were  these  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  made .'  Recount  the  hi.story  from  their  deliveiy 
from  Egypt.  III.  Its  nature.  IV.  Its  voluntary  pledge.  God 
compels  no  man  to  covenant  with  Him.  The  act  must  be  volun- 
tary. V.  Its  extensive  obligation  :  "  all  that  the  Lord  hath  said 
will  we  do."  VI.  The  bloody  .seal.  A  seal  on  the  part  of — 1. 
God  :  a  seal  of  forgiveness — grace—  redemption — and  heaven  ;  2. 
The  sinner  :  a  seal  of  trust  in  Christ's  righteou.sness — reliance  on 
His  grace — obedience  to  His  laws — and  of  entire  surrender  of  all 
to  IIim.« 

W  'tiling  obedience. — A  musician  is  not  recommended  for  playing 
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long,  but  for  playing-  well ;  ifc  is  obeying  God  willingly  is  ac- 
cepted ;  the  Lord  hates  that  which  is  forced,  it  is  rather  paying 
a  tax  than  an  offering.  Cain  served  God  grudgingly  ;  he  brought 
his  sacrifice,  not  his  heart.  To  obey  God's  commandments  un- 
willingly is  like  the  devils  who  came  out  of  the  man  possessed, 
at  Christ's  command,  but  with  reluctancy,  and  against  their  will. 
Good  duties  must  not  be  pressed  nor  beaten  out  of  us,  as  the 
waters  came  out  of  the  rock  when  Moses  smote  it  with  his  rod  ; 
but  must  freely  droi)  from  us,  as  myrrh  from  the  tree,  or  honey 
from  the  comb.  If  a  willing  mind  be  Avanting,  there  wants  that 
flower  which  should  perform  our  obedience,  and  make  it  a  sweet- 
smeUing  savour  to  God.-'" 

9—11.  (!t)  went,  rfc,  xcc  v.  1.  (10)  saw  .  .  Israel,"  the 
glorious  Shekinah  more  distinct  and  glorious  than  ever,  and  .  . 
feet,  ^Yc.,*  ••  the  pure  blue  of  the  heaven  above  them  lent  its 
influence  to  help  the  inner  sense  to  realise  the  vision  wh.  no 
mortal  eye  could  behold.''"  (11 J  nobles,  chiefs,  grandees.  He 
.  .  hand,  to  smite  them,  also  .  .  God,  fr.  afar  otf  on  the  plain. 
and  .  .  drink,  securely,  joj^ously,  in  Jehovah's  presence. 

A  sight  of  God  a  /ra\-t  to  the  soul  (v.  11). — Notice — I.  Their 
vision.  The  circumstances  of  this  vision  are  particular,  and 
deserve  attentive  consideration — 1.  The  persons  to  whom  it  was 
vouchsafed  ;  2.  The  time  at  which  they  were  thus  favoured  ;  3. 
The  manner  in  which  God  revealed  Himself.  Note,  that  such  a 
vision  is  now  vouchsafed  to  us  under  the  Gospel.  II.  Their  feast. 
They  feasted  on  their  sacrifice  in  the  Divine  presence.  This  was 
like  their  vision,  of  a  typical  nature.'*  On  the  moirntaiti. — Note 
that — I.  God  encourages  social  communion.  Moses  and  the 
seventy  saw  God's  glory.  II.  God  especially  honours  individual 
communion.  Moses  dwelt  in  the  all-consuming  glory.  III. 
Exalted  spiritual  state  is  compatible  witli  natural  and  temporal 
relations  and  duties.  The  seventy  looked  upon  the  glory,  and  ate 
and  drank.  I'V.  Communion  with  God  ennobles.  Before  they 
ascended  they  were  "  elders  ; "  after,  "  nobles. "<-' 

'flu-  elders. — Among  this  people  the  elders  exercised  great 
authority,  and  were  held  in  high  respect  (Josh,  xxiii.  2  ;  xxiv.  1  ; 
Job  xii.  12),  as  their  experience  made  them  the  natural  coun- 
sellors and  judges  of  the  nation.  At  a  later  period  the  word 
became  a  regular  title,  conferred  on  those  who  by  their  wealth 
or  wisdom  had  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  tribe,  or  taken 
a  lead  in  public  affairs.  They  are  found  among  the  Hebrews  in 
Egypt,  in  the  desert,  and  at  every  epoch  of  the  national  history. 
Sometimes  the  elders  of  all  Israel  are  mentioned  (Josh.  vii.  (j  ; 
1  Sam.  iv.  3  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  17  ;  2  Chron.  x.  (5)  :  sometimes  those 
of  a  tribe  or  of  the  cities  (Deut.  xix.  12  ;  xxi.  20  ;  Judges  viii. 
14  :  1  Sam.  xi.  3  ;  1  Kings  xxi.  8).  In  certain  expiatory  rites 
they  represented  the  city  or  the  whole  nation  (Deut.  xxi.  2  :  Lev. 
iv.  15  ;  ix.  1).  They  were  the  municipal  authorities,  and  fre- 
quently formed  a  court  for  trying  crimes  (Deut.  xxi.  19  ;  xxii.  15  ; 
XXV.  7).  They  also  assisted  the  chief  with  their  counsels,  with 
whom  we  often  find  them  in  direct  union  :  whom  also  they  some- 
times compelled  to  yield  to  their  will.  Moses  at  the  time  of  a 
dangerous  revolt,  availed  himself  of  their  services  hy  selecting-  a 
body  of  seventy  to  aid  in  supporting  his  aiifchority  (Numb.  xi.  Hi). 
Joshua,  after  a  defeat,  fell  down  before  the  ark  with  the  elders 
of  Israel  (Josh.  vii.  G),     Thev  required  Samuel  to  resign  his  office 
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social  relations, 
the  laws  of 
society,  and  the 
laws  of  nature 
unil  of  nature's 
Gorl,  should  com- 
mence at  the 
cradle  and  end 
only  at  the 
tomb."  -H. Ballon. 

J  T.  Watson. 


the  glorious 
vision  of  the 
Holy  One 

a  Kx.  xxxiii.  20, 
23;  Jo.  i.  18;  1 
Jo.  iv.  12  ;  1  Ti. 
vi.  16  ;  Ex.  iii. 
6  ;  1  Ki.  xxii.  19  ; 
Is.  vi.  1,  5. 

6Ezek.  i.  26,  X.  i.; 
Ke.    iv.    3  ;    Ma.      « 

xvii.  2. 

c  Spk.  Comm. 

d  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 

"  I  ask  no  truer 
image  of  my 
heavenly  Father 
than  I  find  re- 
flected in  my 
own  heart  —  all 
loving,  all  for- 
giving."  —  //. 
Ballon. 

e  Dr.  Foiclei: 

"  I  know  by  my- 
self how  incom- 
prehensible God 
is,  seeing  I  can- 
not comprehend 
the  parts  of  my 
own  being."  — 
Bernard. 

"  It  is  one  of 
my  favourite 
thoughts,  that 
God  manifests 
Himself  to  men 
in  all  the  wise, 
good,  humble, 
generous,  great, 
and  magnani- 
mous men."  — 
Lavaler. 
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Moses  enters 
the  cloud  and 
remains  ou 
the  mount 
forty  days 


a  Ex.  xxxl. 
De.  V.  22. 


18; 


b  E-t.  xviii.  25, 26. 

c  E.X.  xlx.  9,  16. 

d  Ma.  xvii.  5  ; 
Ex.  iii.  2. 

e  Ex.  xix.  18 ;  He. 
xii.  18,  29. 

/  Ex.  xxxiv.  28  ; 
De.  ix.  9  ;  1  Ki. 
xix.  8  ;  Ma.  iv.  2. 

g  J.  Hoatson. 

"  There  is  no  Gotl 
but  God,  the 
livinf;,  tlic  self- 
subsisting." — 
Koran. 

h  Paxton  Hood. 


Moses 
commanded 
to  exhort  the 
people  to  con- 
tribute to  the 
tabernacle 
a  \  Cli.  xxix.  0, 
14  ;  Pr.  xi.  25  ; 
Ro.  xii.  8 ;  2  Co. 
Tiii.  12,  ix.  7. 
b  "  The  public 
service  of 
Jehovati  w.as  to 
be  instituted  by 
free-will  oflfer- 
inps,  and  not  by 
an  enforced  taxa- 
tion."-.S;><-.Com?7!. 
c  Ex.  fr.  shell- 
fish called  murejr. 
d  Ex.  fr.  shell- 
fish called  pur- 
pui-a. 

e  Lit.  worm  of 
the  red,  i.e.  the 
coccus  ilicii  of 
Linnajus.  found 
on  the  ikx  aqui- 
/olia. 

/  "The  hair  of 


and  appoint  a  king-  CI  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  at  a  later  period  con- 
ferred the  royal  power  on  David  (2  Sam.  v.  15)  ;  and  many  other 
examples  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  cited,  if  it  were  neces-sary, 
to  show  what  was  the  nature  of  the  position  which  they  oc- 
cupied./ 

12 — 18.  (12)  tables  .  .  written,"  prob.  the  ten  command- 
ments, that  .  .  them,  to  all  Israel.  (13)  minister,  servant, 
attendant.  (11)  tarry  .  .  you,  a  hint  that  his  absence  mif/ht  be 
protracted,  let  .  .  them,*  as  representing  me  for  the  time  being-. 
(1."))  went  .  .  mount, ■=  alone.  Joshua  left,  see  v.  2.  and  .  . 
mount,  into  wh.  at  the  end  of  six  days  Moses  entered.  (16) 
seventh  .  .  cloud,''  the  voice  of  God  .specially  addressee  man  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  (17)  sight,  appearance,  devouring,*  in- 
tensely brilliant.  Moses  .  .  nights/  dui-ing  wh.  time  he 
fasted. 

Fort;/  flay.f  and  niglita  (v.  18). — These  were  "forty  days  and 
forty  nights"  of — I.  Communion  with  God.  1.  Enjoyment  of 
His  presence  ;  2.  Benefit  derived  from  His  influence.  II.  Total 
seclusion  from  the  world.  From — 1.  Its  sins  :  2.  Its  sorrows  ;  8. 
Its  suilerings.  III.  Miraculous  support.  AVe  learn  elsewhere 
(De.  ix.  y.)  that  Moses  fasted  during  this  period.  IV.  Foretaste 
of  future  blessedness.  Moses,  on  Horeb,  was  at  the  gates  of 
heaven.'? 

The  cvstoin  of  the  ])lace. — "  Is  it  possible  that  any  man  can  fast 
forty  days  ]  "  the  Ilabbi  3Ieir  was  asked  ;  and  he  replied,  ••  When 
thou  takest  up  thy  abode  in  any  particular  city,  thou  must  live 
according  to  its  customs.  Moses  ascended  to  heaven,  where  they 
neither  eat  nor  drink  ;  therefore  he  became  assimilated  to  them. 
We  are  accustomed  to  eat  and  drink,  and  when  angels  descend  to 
us  they  eat  aud  drink  also."'  "  Truly,"  says  Mr.  Grosart,  "  it  was 
a  heavenly,  not  an  earthly  life,  ia  the  case  equally  of  Moses, 
Elijah,  and  the  Lord."* 

CHAPTER  THE  TJFENTY-FIFTH. 

1—9.  (1)  and  .  .  Moses,  while  he  was  in  the  Mt.  (2)  oflfer- 
ing,  a  lifting,  an  elevation  :  things  offered  to  God  are  lifted,  up 
from  lower  to  higher  u^es.  willingly,"  a  willing  giver  makes 
a  willing  receiver,  heart  .  .  offering, *  aud  from  no  others. 
(3)  brass,  copper,  or  perh.  bronze.  (4)  blue  .  .  scarlet,  i.e. 
violet-purple,"^  red-pui-ple,'*  crimson.'  fine  linen,  Ileb.  .ihcxh.  i.e. 
fabric  made  fr.  plant  of  that  name,  goat's  hair,/  finer  than 
wool  of  sheep.  (.5)  rams'  .  .  red,  red  morocco,  badgers', 
Heb.  tchanhin.  The  Heb.  tachanh  not  unlike  the  Arab,  tucliai'.h, 
name  given  to  seals,  etc..  found  in  the  lied  Sea.*'  or  to  sharks 
and  dog-fish:*  it  certainly  Avas  not  the  badger,  shittim,"  the 
acacia  atnjal.  ((5)  oil,  olive.*  spices,  incenses,  perfumes.  (7) 
onyx,  Kce  Ge.  ii.  12.  ephod,  etc..  see  Ex.  xxviii.  4,  ff.  (8) 
sanctuary,' lioly  place.  (!t)  pattern,  model,  likeness,  taber- 
nacle, building,  even  .  .  it,'"  ace.  to  the  Divine  plan,  not  ace. 
to  human  ingenuity. 

The  comm-aiul  to  l>iiild  the  tabernacle. — Consider  the  direction 
of  the  text  as — I.  Given  to  the  Jews.  Notice — 1.  The  general 
direction  ;  2.  The  particular  limitation  of  it.  II.  Applicable  to 
us.     Tlie  tabernacle  typified,  not  only  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  us  also ; 
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''  uhe  Church  of  God  is  His  house."     To  us,  therefore,  this  direc-        b-C-  1491, 
Mon  may  fitly  be  addressed."  ' 

linnis  x/;iiis  (li/rd  red. — Salim  led  me  through  an  entire  street 
of  shoe-shops  this  morning.  Is  the  red  leather  which  the  shoe- 
makers use  the  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  which  formed  one  of  the 
three  covers  of  the  tabernacle  ?  No  doubt,  and  there  is  a  definite- 
ness  in  the  name  rams'  skins  which  is  worth  noticing.  From 
time  out  of  mind,  the  southern  part  of  Syria  and  Palestine  has 
been  supplied  with  mutton  from  the  great  plains  and  deserts  on 
the  north,  east,  and  south  :  and  the  shepherds  do  not  ordinarily 
bring  the  females  to  market.  The  vast  flocks  which  annually 
come  from  Armenia  and  Northern  Syria  are  nearly  all  males. 
The  leather,  therefore,  is  literally  rams'  skins  dyed  red.  It  is 
pleasant  to  meet  such  perfect  accm-acy  in  the  most  incidental 
allusions  and  minute  details  of  the  Mosaic  record." 

10 — 16.  (10)  ark,  box,  coffer,  shittim,  the  acacia  is  hard, 
close-grained,  "wood  that  ■will  not  rot.""  two,  etc.,''  size  of 
ark  :  length  4  ft.  4J  in.,  breadth  and  height  2  ft.  7^  in."  (11) 
overlay  .  .  gold,  prob.  thin  plates,  though  the  art  of  gilding 
was  then  known,  crown,  moulding.  (12)  corners,  bases,  or 
feet ;  the  ark  when  caiTied  would  therefore  be  elevated  above  the 
heads  of  the  bearers.  (13)  staves,  for  bearing-rods.  (14)  ark 
.  .  them,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers.  (15)  they  .  .  it,<* 
perh.  to  prevent  the  ark  fr.  being  touched.  (16)  testimony,' 
stone  tables  of  ten  commandments. 

2'Jie  ark,  a  ti/pe  of  Christ. — I.  The  ark  was  an  assurance  of 
God's  presence  among  His  people  :  Christ,  the  assurance  of  God's 
presence  among  us.  II.  Where  it  was,  there  it  was  lawful  to 
sacrifice,  and  nowhere  else  :  oiu-  acceptance  by  God  is  through 
Christ.  III.  In  it  was  the  pot  of  manna  :  in  Christ  is  the  nourish- 
ment for  our  soids.  1\  .  It  had  a  crown  of  gold  about  it :  here  is 
signified  Christ's  regal  power.  V.  It  kept  in  it  the  two*  tables  of 
the  law  :  Christ  keeps  the  law  perfectly  for  us.  VI.  "WTien  it  was 
set  in  Dagon's  temple,  the  idol  fell  dowTi  before  it :  so  when 
Christ  enters  the  temple  of  idolatry,  sin  will  fall  before  Him. 
VII.  Where  it  was,  there  was  God's  glory  :  where  Christ,  there  is 
God's  glory  also.'' 

Sliiftim-wood. — Concerning  the  shitta-tree,  mentioned  by  the 
projjhet  Isaiah  with  the  cedar  and  the  myi'tle,  different  opinions 
are  entertained  by  commentators.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  verb  sliata.  to  decline  or  turn  to  and  fro,  having  for  the 
plural  slilftlm.  It  is  remarkable  for  being  the  wood  of  which  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  were  made.  The  Seventy  inter- 
preters generally  render  it  by  the  term  darjiria,  incorruptible. 
Theodotion,  and  after  him  the  Vulgate,  translate  it  by  Spina,  a 
thorn.  The  shittim-wood,  says  Jerome,  resembles  the  white 
thorn  in  its  coloiu-  and  leaves,  but  not  in  its  size  ;  for  the  tree  is 
so  large,  that  it  affords  very  long  planks.  Hasselquist  also  says 
it  grows  in  Upper  Egypt,  to  the  size  of  a  large  ti'ee.  The  wood 
is  hard,  tough,  smooth,  without  knots,  and  exti'emely  beautiful,  i 
This  kind  of  wood  grows  only  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia ;  but  in  no  j 
other  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  another  place  he  remarks,  '< 
it  is  of  an  admirable  beauty,  solidity,  strength,  and  smoothness. 
It  is  thought  he  means  the  black  acacia,  the  only  tree  found  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia.  This  plant  is  so  hard  and  solid,  as  to| 
\)ecome  almost  incorruptible.     Its  wood  has  the  colour  of  the' 
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the  eastern  goafs, 
purtioularly      of 
the      Angola 
specie.s,  is  of  the 
inostdelicnteaml 
silky      softness ; 
and  wrought  into 
the  kind  of  cloth 
known    by     the 
name  of  camlets." 
—Bush, 
g  Tristram, 
h  Furst. 
t  Is.  xli.  19. 
k  Ex.  xxvii.  20. 
I  He.  iii.  5,  G. 
m  1  Ch.  xxviii.  19. 
n  C.  Smeon,  U.A. 
o  Dr.  Th'jmson. 

the  ark  of  the 
covenant 

a  LXX. 

b  Ex.  xxxvii.  1,2. 
c  So  Alforcl,  who 
takes  the  mea- 
sure of  the  sacred 
cubit  —  21-in., 
while  the  Spk. 
Comm.  prefers 
the  ordinary 
cubit  of  18-in, 

d  1  Ki.  viii.  8. 

e  De.  X  1,  2,  5, 
xxxi.  36;  1  Ki. 
viii.  9;  2  Ch.  v.  10. 

fB.  Keach. 

"  The  works  of  a 
personthatbuilds 
begin  imme- 
diately to  decay, 
while  those  of 
him  who  plants 
begins  directly 
to  improve.  In 
this,  planting 
promises  a  mora 
lasting  pleasure 
than  building, 
which,  were  it 
to  remain  in 
equal  perfection, 
would  at  best 
begin  to  moulder 
and  want  repairs 
in  imagination. 
Now,  trees  have 
a  circumstance 
that  suits  our 
taste,  and  that  is 
annual  variety." 
— Shensione. 
"If  it  be  the 
characteristic  of 
a  worldly  man 
that  he  dese- 
crates what  ia 
holy,    it    should 
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bo  of  the  ChriH- 
tiantoconsecralo 
what  is  Kpoular, 
ami  to  recoguiso 
a  present  and 
presidinf;  divi- 
nity in  all 
things."  —  Cluil- 
mers. 

g  Pcijrton. 

r.  10.  I).  S.  Deii- 
liug.  (lbs.  i.  76; 
Dr.  ./.  Spencer,  De 
legibus  lleb.  ii. 

the  mercy- 
seat 

o  He.  ix.  5;  1  Pe. 
i.  12. 

h  Le.  xvi.  32;  Ex. 
xxi.v.  l'.',  4:?. 
c  Vs.      Ixxx.      1  ; 
■-'  Ki.  xix.  10;  lie. 
iv.  Ki. 
d  Anun. 

"  We  may  imi-  | 
tate  the  Deity  in  i 
all  His  attributes, 
but  mercy  is  the 
only  line  in  which 
we  can  pretend 
to  equal  Him. 
We  cannot,  in- 
deed, give  like 
God.  but  surely 
■we  may  forgive 
like  Ilim."  — 
Sterne. 

"  Bi'tweon  the 
humble  and  cou- 
triie  heart  and 
the  majesty  of 
heaven  there  are 
no  barriers.  The 
only  pa.ssword  is 
prayer."  —  JJ . 
Jiallou. 

"When  we  pray 
for  any  virtue, 
we  phould  culti- 
vate the  virtue 
as  well  as  pray 
for  it.  The  form 
of  your  prayers 
should  be  the 
rule  of  your  life; 
every  petition  to 
God  is  a  precept 
to  man.  Look 
not,  therefore, 
upon  your 
prayers  as  a 
short  method  of 
duty  and  salva- 
tion only,  but  as 
a  perpetual  mo- 
nition of  duty- 


lotus  tree ;  and  so  Itirge,  that  it  f uniislus  plank  twelve  cubits 
long-.  It  is  very  thorny,  and  even  its  bark  is  covered  with  very 
sharp  thorns ;  and  hence  it  perhaps  had  the  Hebrew  name  sJuita, 
from  makinff  animals  docliue  or  turn  aside  by  the  sharpness  of 
its  spines.  The  intcri)retation  now  given,  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  following-  remark  of  Dr.  Shaw  :  '•  The  acacia  being  by 
much  the  largc.-t  and  the  most  common  tree  of  these  desert^,  we 
have  some  reason  to  conjecture,  that  the  shittim-wood,  of  which 
the  several  utensils  of  the  tabernacle  were  made,  was  the  wood 
of  the  acacia.  Tliis  tree  abounds  with  flowers  of  a  globular 
figure,  and  of  an  excellent  smell :  which  is  another  proof  of  its 
being-  the  shitta  tree  of  the  Scriptures,  which,  in  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah,  is  joined  with  the  mjTtle  and  other  sweet-smelling 
plants.? 

17 — 22.  (17)  mercy-seat,  Heb.  lapporcth,  covering.  (18) 
cherubims,  Hob.  l-mibim,  i>rob.  resembling- human  figures  with 
wings,  beaten  .  .  them,  of  solid  gold  :  formed  by  rejieated 
blows  of  hammer.  (I'.l)  and  make,  rtr.,  not  large,  but  in  size 
proportioned  to  size  of  ark.  (20)  stretch  .  .  high,  emblematical 
of  readiness  to  obey  the  Divine  will,  covering, "  overshadowing, 
faces  .  .  another,  emblem  of  union,  sympathy.  fellow.ship. 
toward,  iti-..  emblem  of  devout  inquiry:  con.'^idcration.  (21) 
ark  .  .  thee,  .srr  v.  It;.  (22)  there  .  .  thee,''  to  communicate 
My  will ;  impart  My  blessing,  from  .  .  cherubim,s,«  in  a  bright 
cloud  •  the  shekinah. 

'Jhe  mrrcij-sfat. — I.  The  design  of  this  appointment.  It  was 
intended  to — 1.  Furnish  a  meeting-place  for  God  and  man  ;  2. 
Encourage  communion  with  God  :  H.  Impart  instruction.  II.  Its 
peciiliaritie.s.  1.  It  was  all  of  Divine  appointment:  2.  Its  true 
name  is  the  Propitiatory  ;  3.  Its  j^osition  is  very  significant.  III. 
The  superior  privileges  it  typified.  1.  Free  access  to  God  through 
Christ ;  2.  The  assurance  of  pardoned  sin  ;  3.  Supplies  of  grace 
and  strength  for  all  we  need  ;  4.  Relief  from  all  our  trials."* 

ArJt.i. — Sacred  chests,  bearing  much  the  resemblance  in  prin- 
ciple to  this  ark.  have  been  found  in  different  ancient  and  modern 
nations  ;  and  expositors  have  entered  into  many  wearying  dis- 
quisitions whether  this  ark.  or  the  ark  of  Noah,  or  else  some 
primitive  model  (the  existence  of  wh.  is  inferred  fr.  xxxiii.  7,  10), 
sugg.  the  first  idea :  while  Spencer  and  others  think,  as  they  do 
in  the  case  of  the  tabernacle,  that  the  Hebrew  ark  was  itself 
copied  fr.  the  heathen.  "We  incline  to  sui)pose  that  the  others 
were  either  copies  of  the  IMo.saic  ark,  or  else  that  the  idea  was 
sufficiently  simple  and  natiu-al  to  occur  among  people  who  had  no 
inter-communication  or  common  source  of  knowledge.  Without 
discussing  any  of  these  questions,  we  may  state  a  few  of  the 
more  striking  instances  of  coincidence.  The  Egyptians,  on  some 
occasions,  carried  in  solemn  processions  a  sacred  chest,  containing 
their  secret  things  and  the  mysteries  of  their  religion.  The 
Ti'ojans  also  had  their  sacred  chest:  and  the  palladium  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  something  not  vei^  unlike.  It  is  further 
remarkable,  that  as  the  Hebrew  tabernacle  and  temple  had  a 
Holy  of  Holies,  in  wh.  the  ark  \mis  deixjsited.  so  had  the  heathen, 
in  the  inmo.st  part  of  their  temjjles,  an  adytuvi  or  junrtrale, 
which  none  but  the  priests  might  enter.  Something  very  similar 
may  also  be  traced  among  barbarous  and  savage  nations.  Thus, 
Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  nations  of  Northern  (lennany,  of  whom 
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our  own  Saxon  ancestors  wore  a  branch,  says  that  they  gen. 
■worshipped  Herthum,  or  the  Mother  Earth  {Terrain  viatrcm)  ; 
believing  her  to  interjjose  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  to  visit 
nations  ;  and  that  to  her,  within  a  grove  in  a  cei-tain  island,  was 
consecrated  a  vehicle  covered  with  a  vestment,  and  which  none 
but  the  priests  were  allowed  to  touch.« 

23 — 30.  (23)  table,  of  wh.  a  carved  representation  on  the 
arch  of  Titus,  two,  etc.,  hence  it  was  3  ft.  (J  in.  long,  1  ft.  9  in. 
broad,  2  ft.  7^  in.  high.  (2-1)  overlay,  gild  or  plate,  crown, 
ornamental  moulduig.  (2.5)  border,  frame,  prob.  to  connect 
and  strengthen  the  legs.  (2*5)  corners,  extremities.  (27) 
over  border,  i.e.  on  the  ends  of  the  legs  where  the  frame  was 
united  to  them.  (28)  table  .  .  them,  raised  above  the  shoulders 
of  the  bearers.  (29)  dishes,  bowls,  spoons,  or  cups,  bowls,'' 
chalices.  (30)  shewbread,''  lit.  bread  of  faces,  or  bread  of 
presence,  so  called  prol).  fr.  being  always  set  bef.  the  face  and 
presence  of  God. 

TJw  table  of  shewhread  (v.  30). — Introduction  : — This  table  of 
shewbread  may  remind  us  of  the  bread  on  our  tables.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  a  table  with  bread  (food)  upon  it,  is  a  table  of 
shewbread.  Shewbread  means  bread  of  faces ;  i.e.  it  is  before 
the  face  of  the  Lord.  Our  bread  being  before  Him,  He  takes 
note  of — I.  The  way  by  wh.  it  was  obtained.  "Whether  by — 1. 
Oppression,  fraud,  or  any  species  of  dishonesty :  2.  Honest  toil : 
3.  A  parent's  loving  care.  II.  The  spirit  in  wh.  it  is  partaken  of. 
Whether  of — 1.  Murmuring  about  quantity  or  quality  ;  2.  Thank- 
fulness to  the  Giver  of  our  daily  bread  :  Jesus  gave  thanks ;  3. 
Pious  remembrance  of  Him  who  is  the  Bread  of  Life.  III.  The 
manner  in  which  it  is  distributed.  1.  Do  we  disti'ibute  of  our 
abundance  ungrudgingly  I  God  saw  the  number  and  size  of  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table  ;  2.  Do  we  heedlessly 
waste  it.'  '-Wilful  waste,"  etc.  ;  3.  Do  we  greedily  clamour  for 
more  ?  Leam : — Jesus  is  the  Bread  of  Life.  Our  relation  to 
Him  is  before  the  Lord.     God  notices  our  treatment  of  Jesus. 

The  table  of  shetvbread. — In  the  first  apartment  of  the  taber- 
nacle also,  on  the  X.  side,  was  a  table,  made  of  acacia- wood,  two 
cubits  long,  one  broad,  and  one-and-a-half  high,  and  covered  over 
with  lamina  of  gold.  The  top  of  the  leaf  of  this  table  was  en- 
circled with  a  border  or  rim  of  gold.  The  frame  of  the  table, 
immediately  below  the  leaf,  was  encircled  with  a  piece  of  wood 
of  about  four  inches  in  breadth,  around  the  edge  of  wh.  there  was 
a  rim,  or  border,  the  same  as  around  the  leaf,  A  little  lower 
down,  but  at  equal  distances  from  the  top  of  the  table,  there 
were  four  rings  of  gold  fastened  to  the  legs  of  it,  through  wh. 
staves,  covered  with  gold,  were  placed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
it.  The  rings  here  mentioned  were  not  found  in  the  table  of 
shewbread  wh.  was  afterwards  made  for  the  temple,  nor  indeed 
in  any  of  the  sacred  furniture  where  they  had  previously  been, 
except  in  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Twelve  unleavened  loaves 
were  placed  upon  this  table,  which  were  sprinkled  over  with 
frankincense,  and,  it  is  stated  in  the  Alexandi-ine  version 
(Le.  xxiv.  7).  with  salt  likewise.  They  were  jilaced  in  two  piles, 
one  above  another,  were  changed  eveiy  Sabbath-day  by  the 
priests,  and  were  called  the  bread  of  the  face,  because  it  was 
exhibited  before  the  face  or  throne  of  Jehovah,  the  bread  arranged 
in  order,  and  the 2>er^)etiial  bread,'^ 
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by  what  we  re- 
quirft  of  God  we 
see  what  He  re- 
quires of  us." — 
./.  Tai/lor. 
e  Kitto. 

the  table  of 
shewbread 


b  Le.  xxiv.  .5,  6 : 
Ps.  xxiii.  5;  I  Lo. 
X.  31. 

"  t  thank  my 
heavenly  Father 
for  evei-y  mani- 
festation of  hu- 
manlove;Ithank 
Him  for  all  ex- 
periences, be  they 
sweet  or  bitter, 
which  help  me 
to  forgive  all 
things,  and  to 
enfold  the  whole 
world  with  a 
blessing.''  —  Mrs. 
L.  M.  Child. 

"Cicero  calls 
gratitude  the 
mother  of  vir- 
tues, reckons  it 
the  most  capital 
of  all  duties;  and 
uses  the  words 
'  grateful  '  and 
•  good '  as  syno- 
nymous terms 
inseparably 
united  in  the 
same  character." 
— Jolin  Bale. 

"  .\s  flo  wers  carry 
dewdrops,  trem- 
bling on  the 
edges  of  the 
petals,  and  ready 
to  fall  at  the  first 
waft  of  wind  or 
brush  of  bird,  so 
the  heart  should 
carry  its  beaded 
words  of  thanks- 
giving, and*  at 
the  first  breath 
of  heavenly  fla- 
vour let  down 
the  shower,  per- 
fumed with  the 
heart's  grati- 
tude."— Beechcr. 

V.  30.  D.  S.  Dey- 
ling.  Obs.  ii.  lo7. 

c  Jahn, 
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the  Kolden 
candlestick 

a\  Ki.  V.  4!1; 
Ho.  ix.  2;  Re.  i. 
12,  iv.  .1;  Pr.  vi. 
23;  2  Pc.  i.  13. 

h  Heb.  shaied,  fr. 
shakad,  to  make 
haste,  hence,  to 
be  vigilant,  to 
watch.  j 

•'  Children  al- 
waysturu  toward 
the  liRht.  O  that 
grown-up  people  ' 
in  this  world  may 
become  like  little 
children."— //(jrf. 
1 
•■  And  as  the  eye  ' 
is  the  best  com- 
poser, so  lifcht  is 
the  first  of  ] paint- 
ers. There  is 
no  object  so  foul 
that  intense  light 
will  not  make 
beantiful.  And 
the  stimulus  it 
affords  to  the 
sense,  and  a  sort 
of  infinitude 
which  it  hath  like 
apace  and  time, 
make  all  matter 
gay.'' — Emerson. 

e  B.  Reach. 

"  The  light  in  the 
world  comes 
principally  from 
two  sources — the 
sun  and  the  stu- 
dent's lamp." — 
Bovae. 

rr..'?1.32.  J.Hen- 
ley. M.A.  A  Ser. 
(17,30). 

d  Bill.  Treas. 

the  seven 
lamps,  tongs, 
etc. 


n  Xu.  viii.  4 ;  Ac. 
vii.  44;  He.  yiii.  5. 

'■  I  once  asked  a 
di  stinguished 
iirii.st  what  place 
he  gave  to  labour 
in  art.  '  Labour,' 
lie,  in  effect,  said, 
■is  the  beginning, 
the  middle,  and 


31 — 36.  (31)  candlestick, a  Heb.  mmnrath.  a  lamp-bearer, 
to  support  oil-lamps,  shaft,  etc..  this  candlestick  al.-^o  repre- 
sented on  the  arch  of  Titus,  branches,  arms,  bowls,  calyx 
or  cup.  knops,  knobs :  the  branches  were  prob.  ornamented 
with  these,  flowers,  floral-work.  (?<'2)  three,  etc.,  it  was 
symmetrically  I'ormcd,  prob.  about  .3  ft.  hit^h  and  2  ft.  wide.  ('■V.\) 
almonds,''  like  the  almond-flower,  (.'it)  candlestick,  hero 
prob.  the  stem  or  .shaft  is  meant.  (:?.■">)  according  .  .  candle- 
stick, (.('.  each  pair  of  branches  was  divided  fr.  the  next  pair  by 
a  small  spherical  ornament.  (3(!)  all .  .  gold,  gold  pure,  solid, 
hammered. 

Thf  ra/KlIr.itieJi  a  type  of  Christ. — I.  It  was  the  only  thing  that 
held  the  light  wh.  enlightened  the  sanctuary :  from  Christ  all 
the  light  of  grace  comes  for  the  benefit  of  His  Church.  II.  It 
had  seven  lamps  (v.  ;-i7).  to  signify  that  perfection  of  light  that  la 
in  Christ.  III.  It  was  placed  in  the  sanctuary  :  so  is  Christ  as  a 
glorious  light  placed  in  His  Church.  IV.  It  had  an  upright  stem, 
which  bore  the  many  branches  is.suing  from  it.  V.  The  branches 
were  adorned  with  bowls,  knolis,  flowers,  etc.  So  are  Chri.st's 
ministers  adorned  with  many  graces.  VI.  Aaron  dres.sed  those 
lam]>s  and  renewed  their  oil  daily  :  so  our  High  Priest  is  the  only 
enlightcner  of  His  faithful  ministers.  VII.  Tlie  candlestick  had 
snuffers  and  snuff-di.shes  of  i)ure  gold  :  wh.  might  figure  forth 
the  good  and  godly  discipline  of  the  Church  whereby  evil  persons 
who  hinder  its  glory,  are  taken  away.« 

The  (joldcn  candlestick. — The  golden  candlestick  was  placed  in 
the  first  apartment  of  the  tabenaacle.  on  the  south  side.  It  stood 
on  a  base,  from  which  the  principal  stem  arose  perpendicularly. 
On  both  sides  of  it  there  projected  upwards,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
describe  a  curved  line,  three  branches.  They  arose  from  the 
main  stem,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  to  the  same 
height  with  it.  The  height  in  the  whole,  according  to  the  Jewish 
rabbins,  was  five  feet ;  and  the  breadth,  or  the  distance  between 
the  exterior  })ranches.  three  and  a  half.  The  main  stem,  together 
with  the  branches,  was  adorned  with  knops.  flowers,  and  other 
ornaments  of  gold.  The  seven  extremities  of  the  main  stem  and 
branches  were  emjjloyefl  as  so  many  .separate  lamps,  all  of  which 
were  kept  burning  in  the  night,  but  three  only  in  the  day 
(Ex.  XXX.  8 :  Le.  xxiv.  4).  The  priest,  in  the  morning,  put  the 
lamps  in  order  with  his  golden  snuffers,  and  carried  away  the 
filth  that  might  have  gathered  upon  them,  in  golden  ve-ssels  made 
for  that  purpo.se.  The  weight  of  the  whole  candlestick  was  a 
talent,  or  one  liundred  and  twenty- five  pounds."* 

37 — 40.  (.■??)  seven,  i.e.  one  for  each  branch  and  one  for  the 
stem,  that  .  .  it,  /.r.  in  front  of  it.  throwing  the  light  forward. 
(38)  tongs,  or  snuffers,  for  trimming  the  wick,  snufif-dishes, 
to  receive  the  burnt  wick.  (.'W)  talent,  weight  and  value, 
variously  estimated :  perh.  94  pounds  in  weight,  and  from  £4,000 
to  £6.000  in  value.  (40)  look,"  etc.,  no  human  additions  or 
alterations  permitted. 

tSomething  about  erenjthinfi  in  the  Bihlc. — A  number  of  local  wits 
were  once  passing  a  merry  hour  in  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend, 
when  tlie  conversation  turning  on  the  Bible,  one  remarked  that 
he  could  .see  nothing  in  it.  A  minister,  who  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent, said,  there  was  so  much  in  the  book  that  he  doubted  if  they 
could  name  anything  which  was  not  either  named,  alluded  to,  or 
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eugg-estecl  by  some  adapted  text.  And  he  added  that  as  he  would 
not  take  advantage  of  his  professional  relation  to  the  book,  they 
might  test  this  by  questioning  a  poor  man  who  was  a  servant  in 
the  family  of  their  host,  and  whose  knowledge  of  Scripture  was 
very  considerable.  Presently  the  footman  entered  the  room,  and 
one  of  the  company  said  abruptly  to  him,  pointing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  snuffers  on  the  table.  "  John,  is  there  anything  in 
the  Bible  about  snuffers  ? "  "  Yes,"  replied  John  ;  "  it  is  written 
in  the  book  of  Exodus,  '  The  tongs  thereof,  and  the  snuff -dishes 
thereof,  shall  be  of  pure  gold,'  and  a  little  farther  on  it  is  said, 
'  He  made  his  seven  lamps,  and  his  snuffers,  and  his  enuff-dishes, 
of  pure  gold.'"  The  minister,  who  afterwards  told  the  story, 
said  that  the  scomer  was  completely  snuffed  out. 


CHAPTER    THE    TJFENTY-SIXTH. 

1 — 6.  (1)  tabernacle,  the  habitation  proper,  as  distinguished 
from  tabernacle  of  v.  7.  curtains,'*  or  breadths,  of  wh.  five 
formed  a  curtain  ;  hence  there  were  two  curtains  joined  by 
taches.  fine  .  .  linen,  woven  with  extreme  fineness  and 
strength,  with.  .  .  them,  Le.  they  were  skilfully  embroidered 
with  cherubim.  (2)  length,  49  ft.  breadth,  7  ft.,  but  as  five 
breadths  made  a  curtain,  the  total  width  would  be  35  ft.  (3) 
five  .  .  coupled,  i.e.  five  breadths  formed  one  curtain.  (4) 
loops,  or  taj^es,  to  fasten  the  breadths  together,  (.o)  fifty,  i.e. 
a  foot  apart.  (6)  taches,  prob.  an  oblong  button,  or  frog,* 
fastened  to  the  loop  on  one  curtain,  was  passed  through  the  loop 
on  the  other. 

The  tnhcniacle  of  God. — God  manifested  His  presence  among 
them  thus,  in  a  tabernacle — I.  In  compliance  with  their  state 
while  in  the  wilderness.  He  suits  the  tokens  of  His  favour  to 
His  people's  wants  and  necessities.  II.  To  represent  the  state  of 
His  Church  in  this  world  :  it  is  a  tabernacle  state.  "  no  abiding 
city  "  below.     We  shall  never  be  fixed  till  we  come  to  heaven.'' 

The  plan  of  the  tabernacle. — The  portable  temple  of  the 
Israelites  had,  indeed,  in  its  whole  arrangement,  a  resemblance 
with  the  temples  of  other  nations  of  antiquity.  As  they  had 
spacious  forecourts,  so  had  the  tabernacle  an  oblong  quadran- 
gular forecourt,  two  hundi-ed  feet  long,  and  one  hundred 
broad,  which  was  formed  by  the  hangings  or  curtains  which 
hung  on  pillars.  The  tabernacle  itself  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  holy  and  the  most  holy  ;  in  the  latter  was  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  with  the  symbols  of  the  Divine  qualities,  the 
cherubims  ;  and  no  human  being  dared  to  enter  this  especially 
sanctified  place,  except  the  high  priest,  once  a  year  (on  the  feast 
of  reconciliation).  Thus,  also,  in  many  Grecian  temples,  the 
back  part  was  not  to  be  entered  by  anybody.  (Lackemacher's 
Antlq.  Grcpcor.  8acr.^  This  jjart,  where,  in  the  heathen  temples, 
the  statue  of  the  deity  was  placed,  was  generally  towards  the  west. 
and  the  entrance  towards  the  east.  (Spencer  I)e  Leg.  JfehrfFov. 
Jfitiial.)  In  the  same  manner  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle 
was  towards  the  east.  and.  consequently,  the  most  holy  place  to 
the  west.  In  the  most  holy,  a  solemn  darkness  reigned,  as  in 
most  of  the  ancient  temples.  A  richly-worked  curtain  divided 
the  most  holy  from  the  holy,  and  thus,  in  the  Egyptian  temples, 
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tlio  end  of  art.' 
Turning  then  to 
anotlier  —  'And 
you."  I  inquired  ; 
'  wliat  do  you 
consider  as  the 
great  force  in 
art '/ '  '  Love,"  he 
replied.  In  their 
two  answers  I 
found  but  one 
truth." — Bovee. 


the 
tabernacle 

the  inner 
curtain 
a  Ex.  xxxvi.  8. 
b  Frog,  an  orna- 
mental      cloak- 
hutton      swelled 
in  the  middle. 
Tache,  a  catch,  a 
loop,    a    button ; 
Fr.  allw-her;  Ital, 
attaccare. 
c  M.  Henry. 
"  Since    I    have 
known  God  in  a 
saving    manner, 
painting,  poetry, 
and  music  have 
had  charms  un- 
known    to     me 
before.     I    have 
received  what  I 
suppose  is  a  taste 
for  them,  or  re- 
ligion has  refined 
I  my     mind     and 
I  made  it  suscep- 
I  tible   of   impres- 
,  sions    from    the 
I  s  ub  1  i  m  e    and 
I  beautiful.  O,  how 
I  religion    secures 
!  the     heightened 
lenjoymeutof 
j  those     pleasures 
which    keep    so 
many  from  God 
by  their  becom- 
ing a  source  of 
I  p  r  i  d  e."   —  H, 
j  Martyn. 
"The   learned 
understand     the 
reason     of     the 
art.  the  unlearned 
feel     the     ■p\ea^ 
sure. "- Quint  ilia  n- 
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d  liosenmuller. 


the  outer 
turtain 

a  Ex.  xxxvi.  H. 

6  Tab.  in  v.  1  refg. 
to  the  interior; 
here  the  wd.  tal). 
re's,  more  to  the 
exterior.  See 
Kalisc/i. 


"  The  rcfloinz 
influence  is  tlio 
Bturly  of  art, 
which  is  the 
science  of  beauty; 
and  I  find  that 
every  man  values 
every  scrap  of 
knowledge  inart, 
every  observa- 
tion of  his  own  in 
It,  every  hint  he 
has  caught  from 
another.  For  the 
laws  of  beauty 
are  the  beauty  of 
beauty,  and  give 
the  mind  the 
same  or  a  higber 
joy  than  thesiijht 
of  it  gives  the 
senses.  The 
study  of  art  is  of 
high  value  to  the 
growth  of  the 
intellect."-.E»!er- 
son. 


c  Topics  ii.  49. 


the  boards, 
etc. 

a  Mr.  Tristram , 
states  that  there 
are  acacia  trees 
near  England 
which  would 
furnish  boards 
four  feet  wide.      I 

b  "  In  the  sides 
of  the  boards ! 
shall  be  made  \ 
two  mortises, 
whereby  one 
board  may  be 
joined  to  another 
board."—  Vulgate. 

"Art  neither  bo- 
longs  to  religion 
n  ;r    to    ethics ; 


I  the  back  part,  where  the  sacred  animal,  to  which  the  temple  wa.s 
j  dedicated,  was  kept,  was  divided  from  the  front  part  by  a  curtain 
I  embroidered  with  gold.'' 

;  7 — 14.  (7)  make  ..  hair,"  a  kind  of  camlet,  tabernacle,* 
itent.  curtains,  breadths.  (8)  length  ..  cubits,  ."2  ft.  (Jin. 
breadth  .  .  cubits,  "ft.  and  .  .  curtains,  i.r.  breadths.  (9) 
double  .  .  curtain,  i.r.  oriually  divided,  leaving  one  half  to 
j  overlap  the  curtain  of  five  lireadths  in  front  and  the  other  half 
i  to  overlap  the  same  curtain  at  the  back,  .syy-  v.  12.  (10)  fifty  .  . 
edge,  rathet  more  than  a  foot  apart.  (11)  fifty  .  .  brass,  rfc, 
.irr  V.  ().  (12)  remnant,  /.-".  the  half  bre.-wlth  (or  curtain),  .see 
v.  9.  (13)  and  a  cubit,  rfr..  the  tabernacle  cloth,  .svr  vv.  1,  2, 
was '40  cubits  by  2S  ;  this  tent-cloth  was  44  cubits  by  oO  :  hence, 
whence  spread  over  the  former,  it  reached  at  the  back  and  front 
two  cubits  (the  half -breadth  of  vv.  !),  12)  lower  than  the  other, 
hang  .  .  side,  here  on  each  side  it  fell  one  cubit  farther  than 
the  other.     (14)  rams'  skins,  .tcr  xxv.  5. 

y/ir  art  of  inn ri in/. — Anc.  art  lost  in  antiquity.     [Ace.  to  Gk. 
tradition,  the  idea  gathered  fr.  web  of  .spider.     Minerva  changed 
Arachne  into   sj^ider,   because    suqia-ssed   her   in    weaving   and 
spinning  (hence  the  spider  class  called  Arachnida).]     ^V.  more 
anc.   than   spinning  :    at   first   matting,  simple    interlacings  of 
.shreds  of  bark,  lacustrine  plants,  vegetable  stalks  (straw,  rushes). 
I  At  length  fibres  were  used  (flax,  hemp,  cotton,  silk) ;  presently 
I  wool  (first  mentioned  by  Homer),  and  hair.    Wool,  dyed,  brought 
in  costly  vase  ;  spindles  or  distaffs  of  precious  material  ;  spin- 
ning, etic.,  by  ladies  of  quality.     Hence  the  present  of  Queen  of 
Egypt  to  consort  of  3Ienelaus.  on  their  retiu-n  from  Troy  : — 
•■  Alcandria.  consort  of  his  high  command, 
A  golden  di.staff  gave  to  Helen's  hand  ; 
And  that  rich  vase,  with  living  sculptiu-e  wrought. 
Which,  heap'd  with  wool,  the  beauteou.s  Phyle  brought ; 
The  .silken  fleece,  empurpled  for  the  loom, 
Rivall'd  the  hyacinth  in  vernal  bloom.''  (Otft/.i-frj/.  iv.) 

Formerly  all  women  in  a  fam.  spun.  esp.  the  unmamed  daus.  of 
a  house.  Hence  spinster,  a  woman  ^\■ho  spin.s  =  an  unmarried 
female.  Anc.  same  in  i^rinciple  and  similar  in  fonn  to  modem 
hand-loom.'^ 

15—18.  (I."))  boards,  planks.  (IH)  cubits  .  .  board,  hence 
the  side  of  the  tab.  was  17ft.  Gin.  high,  cubit  .  .  breadth, 
peril,  the  boards  were  joined."  (17)  tenons,  Heb..  i/ndoth, 
hands.  These  prob.  projected  fr.  the  side  of  each  board,  and 
fitted  into  cavities  in  the  next  board.''  (18)  twenty  .  .  south- 
ward, the  length  of  the  tabernacle  would  therefore  be  ^>'2  ft.  6  in. 

Thr  .fhittim  trrc  {Acacia  Scj/al). — A  notorious  sceptic  has  put 
forth  the  objections  that  there  could  be  no  timber  found  in  Sinai 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  that  the  acacia  does  not  grow  to  suf- 
ficient size  to  sujiply  such  planks.  To  the  second  objection  I  can 
only  refer  to  numerous  trees  which  I  have  measured  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dead  Sea.  and  in  wadys  in  the  south 
country  of  Jud.ah.  To  the  first,  that  there  is  every  evidence  of 
the  former  abundance  of  tht  tree.  The  use  of  timber  for  smelt- 
ing in  Sinai  has  been  already  referred  to.  Rambling  on  foot 
among  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland  has  found 
many  old  mines    the  -workings  of  which  may  yet  be  seen,  of 
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■which  history  gives  no  hint.  Great  heaps  of  slag  and  scoria 
abound  everywhere,  marking  the  ancient  smelting-works.  Per- 
haps tile  Hebrew  bondmen  toiled  at  them  before  the  Exodus. 
Tliere  must  have  been  timber  then,  for  fuel  could  never  be 
brought  there  from  a  distance.  The  seyal,  the  tree  which  now 
sparsely  occurs,  grew  in  forests  to  provide  for  such  consumption, 
and  when  the  supply  of  shittim-wood  was  exhausted,  the  mines 
were  abandoned.  All  wore  another  aspect  when  timber  covered 
the  sides  of  the  hills.  Streams  washed  the  dry  ravines,  which 
still  bear  the  marks  of  their  former  presence  ;  rain  woidd  be 
attracted  by  the  foliage,  and  herbage  would  cai-jjet  the  soil.  Nor 
would  this  perish  at  once  with  the  denudation  of  the  wood.  Its 
extinction  would  be  the  work  of  time,  as  the  streams  gradually 
failed,  and  the  sun  converted  the  turf  to  dust.  At  the  time  of 
the  Exodus,  then,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  state 
of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  was  very  different  from  M'hat  it  is  now. 
Doubtless  those  granite  peaks  made  it  still  "  a  great  and  teiTible 
wilderness,"  but  its  valleys  and  plains  might  afford  no  incon- 
siderable sustenance  for  cattle.'^ 

19 — 25.  (19)  sockets,  bases;  a  metal  base  would  serve  the 
purpose  of  preventing  decay.  (20)  north  .  .  twenty,  ttee  v.  18. 
(21)  forty,  rfc.  see  v.  !!>.  (22)  six  boards,  hence  the  width 
of  the  tal3ernacle  was  15  ft.  !>in.  (23)  two  .  .  corners,  prob. 
more  like  pillars  than  planks.  (24)  they  .  .  corners,"  and 
their  thickness  would  thus  increase  the  length  of  the  end  to 
about  t^n  cubits.  (25)  they  .  .  boards,  }.c.  the  six  (v.  22),  and 
the  two  corners  (v.  23). 

Silrrr  as  referred,  to  i>i  the  B'lhle. — Described  as  white  and 
shining  (Ps.  Ixviii.  13,  14)  ;  fusible  (Ez.  xxii.  20,  22)  ;  malleable 
(Je.  X.  9).  Manufacture  :  Found  m  earth  (Job  xxviii.  1)  ;  m 
impure  state  (Pr.  xxv.  4) ;  purified  by  fii'e  (Pr.  xvii.  3  ;  Zee.  xiii. 
9)  :  when  purified,  called  refined  (1  Cli.  x.xix.  4)  ;  choice  (Pr. 
viii.  19)  :  working  m.  a  trade  (Ac.  xix.  24).  Uses  :  Money  from 
earliest  times  (Ge.  x^iii.  15,  IG,  xxxvii.  28  ;  1  K.  xvi.  24)  ;  pre- 
sents (1  K.  x.  25  ;  2  K.  V.  5,  23)  ;  matle  into  cups  (Ge.  xliv.  2)  ; 
dishes  and  bowls  (Xu.  vii.  13,  84,  85)  ;  plates  (Je.  x.  9)  ;  chains 
(Is.  xl.  19)  ;  wii-es  (inferred  from  Ecc.  xii.  6)  ;  sockets  for  taber- 
nacle (Ex.  xxvi.  19,  25,  32,  xxvi.  24,  20,  30,  36)  ;  ornaments  and 
hooks,  for  same  (Ex.  xxvii.  17,  xxxviii.  19)  ;  candlesticks  (1  Ch. 
xxviii.  15)  ;  tables  (1  Ch.  xxviii.  10)  ;  couches  (Est.  i.  (i)  ;  vessels 
(2  Sam.  viii.  10  ;  Ezr.  vi.  5)  ;  idols  (Ps.  cxv.  4  ;  Is.  ii.  20,  xxx. 
22)  ;  personal  ornaments  (Ex,  iii.  22).  Historical  ;  Patriarchs, 
rich  in  (Gen,  xiii.  2,  xxiv.  35)  ;  commerce  of  Tarshish  m  (Jer.  x. 
9;  Ez.  x.xvii.  12)  ;  abundant  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  K.  x. 
21,  22,  27  :  2  Ch.  ix.  20,  21,  27)  ;  given  for  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxv. 
3,  XXXV.  24)  ;  for  temple  (1  Ch.  xxviii.  14,  xxix.  2,  G — 9) ;  taken 
m  war  often  consecrated  to  God  (Jos.  vi.  19  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  xi.  ;  1 
K.  XV.  15)  ;  also  pm-ified  by  fire  (Nu.  xxxi.  22,  23  ;  tribute  paid 
in  (2  Ch.  xvii.  11  ;  Ne.  v.  15).  "Value  :  comparative  (Is.  Ix.  17)  ; 
wisdom  worth  more  (Job  xxviii.  15 ,  Pr.  iii.  14).' 

26 — 30.  (2G)  bars  .  .  boards,  one  sufficiently  long  to  reach 
from  end  to  end  of  the  tabernacle,  the  foirr  others  being  less 
than  half  the  length  of  the  longer,  the  whole  being  put  in  three 
rows,  (27,  28)  five,  etc..  see  v.  26.  (29)  overlay  .  .  gold,  the 
plates  very  thin,  otherwise  the  bars  very  heavy.     (30)  fashion," 


u.c.  J4yi. 

but,  like  these, 
It  brings  \xA 
nearer  to  the 
Influile,  one  of 
the  forms  of 
which    it    tnani' 

fPStS  to  UB.     Gcil 

is  the  source  of 
all  beauty,  as  of 
all  truth,  of  all 
religion,  of  all 
morality.  The 
most  exalted  ob- 
ject, therefore,  of 
art  is  to  reveal 
in  its  own  man- 
ner the  sentiment 
of  the  Infinite." 
—  I'.  Cousin. 

c  Dr.  Tristram. 


the  sockets 

and 

couplingrs 

a  Eph.  iv.  15,  16. 

"Many  persons 
feel  art,  some 
understand  It; 
but  few  both  feel 
and  understand 
it:'— Hillard. 

"  Art  is  the  effort 
of  man  to  express 
the  ideas  which 
natuie  suggests 
to  him  of  a  power 
above  nature, 
whether  that 
power  be  within 
the  recesses  of 
his  own  being  or 
in  tbe  Great 
First  Cause  of 
which  nature, 
like  himself,  13 
but  the  effect." — 
Lylton. 

"Artmnstanchor 
in  nature,  or  it  is 
the  sport  of  every 
breath  of  folly," 
—HazHtt. 


b  Topics. 


the  bars,  eta 

a  Ac.  vii.  44;  Hfc 

viii.   5;    Eph.   ii. 

19—22. 

"  Moral  beauty  is 

the  basis  of   all 
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B.C.  1491. 

truo  bounty.  This 
foundation  is 
H  n  ni  0  w  h  a  t 
fii  V  0  ro  (1  a  n  d 
veiled  in  nature. 
All  brings  it  out, 
and  gives  it  more 
t ra  us  par o  n  t 
forms.  It  is  here 
that  art,  when  it 
knows  well  its 
power  and  re- 
Fources,  engages 
in  a  sti-uggle 
with  nature  in 
which  it  may 
have  the  advan- 
tage." —  Victor 
Cviisiii. 
b  Topics. 

the  vail 

a2Co.  iii.  14,18; 
He.  ix.   3,    G— 8, 
X.    1  ;     Ma.    XXV. 
51  ;    2  Ti.  i.   10 ; 
He.  X.  ll»,  20,  ix. 
24,  vi.  I'J. 
"Colour     is,    in 
brief  terms,   the 
tjpo     of      love. 
Hence  it  is  espe- 
cially connected 
with     the    blos- 
soming   of     the 
earth;  and. again, ! 
with    its    fruits  ;  I 
also,    with     the  ] 
spring    and    fa'l  j 
of  the  leaf,  and 
with  the  morning 
and    evening    of 
the  day,  in  order 
to      show      the 
waiting   of    love 
about  the    birth 
and     death      of 
man."  -  liusiiii. 
(j  Reach. 

"The  human 
heart  yearns  for 
the  beautiful  in 
all  ranks  of  life. 
The  beautiful 
things  that  God 
makes  are  His 
gift  to  ull  alike. 
1  know  there  are 
many  of  the  poor 
who  have  fine 
feeling  and  a 
keen  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  which 
rusts  nut  and  dies 
been use  they  are 
too  hard  pressed 
t*i  iirocure  it  any 
gratitlc»tion."  — 
Atrf.  ."iUnct. 

tiits.  Jamefon. 


etc.,  another  "warning  not  to  depart  from  the  Divinely -given 
pattern. 

Propcrt'irs,  etc.,  of  gold. — Symb.  An.,  atomic  wciglit,  I)9"G. 
Occurs  crystalliseil,  or  in  plates,  or  ramifications,  or  nodules 
(nuggetn).  Malleability  :  can  be  beaten  into  thinness  of  one 
two-hundredth  of  an  in.  ;  one  gm.  will  thus  cover  .")(>  sq.  inches. 
Ductility  :  one  gru.  will  yield  500  ft.  of  wire.  Tenacity ;  a 
wire  one-eighteenth  of  in.  thick  will  supjTOrt  500  lb.  May,  by 
intense  heat  (oxyhychogen),  be  dispersed  in  puri)le  vapours. 
Fu.ses  at  2010°.  Our  coinage,  11  pts.  gold,  one  of  copper,  to 
harden  it.  Combined  with  mercury,  forms  amalgam,  used  in 
gilding.  Value  :  standard  gold  =  £3  ]  7.y.  Vul.  an  oz.  [Silver.] 
Symb.  Ag.,  equiv.  108,  sp.  gr.  lO'ai].  Found  crystalli.scd  or  in 
fibrous  masses.  Malleability  :  may  be  beaten  out  to  one  one- 
hundredth  of  an  in.'' 

31,  32.  (;n)  vail,"  Heb.  parohih,  a  .separation,  blue., 
scarlet,  .svr  xxv.  12.  fine  .  .  work,  vie.,  src  v.  1.  (;i2)  upon  .  . 
silver,  the  sockets  belong  to  the  pillars  not  to  the  hooks. 

The  tad  of  the  IloWcxt  (v.  31). — I.  It  was  glorious,  of 
embroidered  work ;  this  faith  guild  signified  the  body  of  Christ, 
filled  with  the  fulness  of  God.  or  beautified  with  all  the  most 
excellent  graces  of  the  Spirit.  II.  It  was  replenished  and  \vrought 
full  of  cherubim,  noting  thereby  that  serviceable  and  ready 
attendance  of  the  angels  on  Christ's  natural  and  mystical  body. 

III.  It  was  borne  up  by  costly  pillars,  to  show  that  the  humanity 
of  Christ,  esp.  in  His  sufferings,  should  be  borne  up  by  His  Deity. 

IV.  By  the  vail  only,  there  was  enti-y  into  the  holiest  place  of 
all :  so  by  the  vail.  \.e.  the  fiesh  of  Christ,  which  was  rent,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  cross,  a  new  and  living  way  is  made  for  us  to  the 
Father.* 

Colours  i-mhlematlcal. — We  find  colours  used  in  a  symbolical  or 
mystic  sense ;  and  until  the  ancient  principles  or  traditions 
I  were  wholly  worn  out  of  memory,  or  se|.  aside  by  the  later 
painters,  certain  colours  \vere  api)ropriate  to  certain  subjects  and 
personages,  and  could  not  arbitrarily  be  applied  or  misapplied. 
In  the  old  specimens  of  stained  glass,  we  find  these  significations 
scrupulou.sly  attended  to.  Thus,  white,  represented  by  the 
diamond  or  silver.  A\-as  the  emblem  of  light,  religious  purity, 
innocence,  virginity,  faith,  joy.  and  life.  Our  Saviour  wears 
white  after  His  resutTection.  In  the  judge,  it  indicates  integrity ; 
in  the  sick  man,  humility  ;  in  the  woman,  chastity.  Red,  the 
ruby,  signified  fire.  Divine  love,  the  Holy  Spirit,  heat,  or  the 
creative  power,  and  royalty.  "White  and  red  roses  express  love 
and  innocence,  or  love  and  wisdom.  In  a  bad  sense,  red  signifies 
blood,  war.  hatred,  and  punishment.  Blue,  or  the  sapphire,  ex- 
pressed heaven,  the  firmament,  truth,  constancy,  fidelity.  Yellow, 
or  gold,  was  the  symbol  of  the  sun.  of  the  goodness  of  God,  initia- 
tion or  marriage,  faith  or  faithfulness.  In  a  bad  sense,  yellow 
signifies  inconstancy,  jealousy,  deceit.  Green,  the  emerald,  is  the 
colour  of  spring,  of  hope  (particularly  hope  in  immortality),  and 
of  victory,  as  the  colour  of  the  palm  or  laurel.  Violet,  or  the 
ametliy.st".  signified  love  and  truth,  or  passion  or  suffering.  Black 
expressed  the  earth. ^darkness,  mourning,  wickedne-ss,  negation, 
death,  and  was  approjiriate  to  the  prince  of  darkness.  Whilje 
and  black  together  signify  purity  of  life,  and  mourning  or  humi- 
liation.* 
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33 — 37.  (.'!,'!)  taches,  i.e.  ot  the  tabernacle  cloths,  ,tee  v.  0. 
holy  .  .  holy,  the  latter  containing  the  ark.  (84)  in  .  .  place," 
so  called  bee.  the  place  of  Divine  manifestation.  (.'55)  table  .  .  j 
vail,''  in  the  holy  place,  over  against,  opposite  to.  (8(5)  j 
hanging,  covering,  curtain,  needlework,  embroidered,  the  i 
designs  on  the  other  vail  being  inwoven.  (ST)  fire  .  .  wood,  of  I 
wh.  it  is  supposed  the  centre  pillar  would  be  taller  than  the  others, ! 
supporting  a  ridge-piece  ;  the  others  of  shorter  length  supiDorting  j 
purlines,  across  wh.  the  cloth  would  fall,  sloping  down  fr.  the  1 
ridge  to  the  jilanks  on  each  side.  Hence  the  front  of  the  taber-  j 
nacle  would  resemble  the  gable  end  of  a  house.'  [ 

Eatstcrn  riitbroidrry. — We  passed  Lahar,  close  to  a  small  valley,  j 
whei'e  we  found  several  snug  encampments  of  the  Eelauts,  at  one 
of  which  we  stopped  to  examine  the  tent  of  the  chief  of  the  obti/i, 
or  family.  It  was  composed  of  a  wooden  frame  of  circular  laths, 
which  were  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  then  covered  over  with  large 
felts,  that  were  fastened  down  by  a  cord,  ornamented  by  tassels 
of  various  colours.  A  curtain,  curiously  worked  by  the  women, 
wdth  coarse  needlework  of  various  colours,  was  suspended  over 
the  door.  In  the  king  of  Persia's  tents,  magnificent  ^^^rr/Z/rts,  or 
hangings  of  needlework,  are  suspended,  as  w^ell  as  on  the  doors  of 
the  great  mosques  in  Tui-key ;  and  these  circumstances  combined, 
will,  perhaps,  illustrate  Ex.  xxvi.  36.'^ 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

1 — 4.  (1)  altar,"  Heb.  misbeah,  for  sacrifice,  five,  t^tc,  8  ft. 
9 in.  long  and  broad,  and  5  ft.  Sin.  high.  (2)  horns, *"  projec- 
tions or  pinnacles,  i^erh.  horn-shaped.  (3)  pans,  pots,  to  .  . 
ashes,  in  wh,  to  carry  them  away;  shovels,  hoe-shaped  scrapers. 
basons,  for  catching  the  blood,  fleshhooks,  for  placing  the 
victim  on  the  altar,  firepans,  braziers  in  Avhich  fire  was  can-ied 
from  one  place  to  another.  (4)  grate  .  .  brass,  through  which 
the  ashes  would  fall. 

BuUding-timber  in  the  wihlemfss. — Mr.  Palmer,  the  Professor 
of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  who  has  recently  explored  the  Wilder- 
ness of  the  Wanderings,  or  the  Desert  of  Tih,  and  has  recovered 
many  of  the  ancient  sites  hitherto  quite  unknown,  as  Hazeroth, 
Hormah,  and  others,  discovered  some  very  interesting  ruins  at 
Contillet  Geraiyah,  a  spot  thirty  miles  south  of  Kadesh  Barnea. 
and  eighty  miles  south  of  Beersheba.  "  Digging  into  the  riiins," 
he  says,  "  we  found  some  .sun-di'ied  bricks,  and  lieams  of  wood 
with  signs  of  mortises,  bolts,  etc.,  -which  proved  to  be  a  sort  of 
framework  covering  a  series  of  large  amphorje,  or  water-jars, 
four  of  which  we  uncovered.  One  of  these  we  dug  out  and  put 
together  ;  it  was  marked  on  the  shoulder  with  a  Phtenician 
aleph.  .  .  .  The  use  of  wood  in  the  building  was  worth  notice,  as 
the  pieces  we  found  were  of  scyal  or  shittim-wood,  and,  except- 
ing one  on  Wady  Fahdi,  there  is  not  a  single  tree  of  the  kind  in 
the  Tih  at  the  present  day.  Indeed,  the  only  tree  we  saw  after 
leaving  Sinai,  besides  the  one  just  mentioned,  was  the  ncbiik  or 
s'ldr  (thorn-tree)  beside  the  fort  at  Nakhl."  We  have  thus  a 
proof  that  in  Hebrew  times,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  South 
Judaea,  the  shittim  was  the  ordinary  timber  of  the  countiy." 


the  most  holy 
place 

a  Ex.  xl.  21 ;  Le. 
xvi.  1 ;  Ho.  ix.  6. 
6  He.  ix.  2. 
c  See  cut  in  Spk. 
Coniiii. 

"  It  was  a  very 
proper  answer  to 
liiin  who  asked 
why  any  man 
shoulil  he  de- 
lighted with 
beauty,  that  it 
was  a  question 
that  none  hut  a 
blind  man  could 
ask ;  since  any 
beautiful  object 
doih  BO  much 
attract  the  sight 
of  all  men,  that  it 
is  in  no  man's 
power  not  to  be 
pleased  with  ii." 
Clarendon, 
d  Morier. 


the  altar  of 

burnt 

offeringr 

a  Ex.  xxxviii.  1 ; 
Ezek.  xliii.  14; 
He.  xiii.  10. 

6Ps.  cxviii.  27; 
Le.  iv.  7,  xvi.  18; 
1  Ki.    i.   1.5;    He. 

vi.  18. 

"  Order  isalovely 
nymph,  the  child 
of  beauty  and 
wisdom.  Her  at- 
tondants  are 
comfort,  neat- 
ness, and  acti- 
vity :  her  abode 
is  the  valley  of 
happiness.  She 
is  always  to  be 
found  whou 
sought  for,  and 
never  appears  so 
lovely  as  when 
contrasted  with 
her  opponent, 
disorder.' — Juhrt- 
son. 

c  Dr.  Ti-istram. 
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the  staves, 
etc. 

a  Trapp. 

"  Whatever  may 
be  the  moans,  or 
wliatover  the 
more  immediate 
end  of  any  kind 
ot  art,  all  of  it 
that  is  fTood 
agrees  in  this, 
that  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  one 
80ul  talking  to 
another,  and  is 
precious  accord- 
ing to  the  great- 
ness of  the  poul 
that  utters  it." — 
liuskin. 

b  Dr.  Killo. 


5—8.  ('<)  compass  .  .  beneath, 

the  interior  of  the  :ilt;ir.  net,  .frr  \ 
way  bctw,  the  top  and  tlie  bottom, 
ready  to  remove.     Here  wc  hnvv  no 


a  ridge   projectinpr   round 

.  4.     even  .  .  altar,  half- 

(T),  7)  staves,  "as  ever 

assured  settlement.""     (8) 


the  court 
of  the 
tabernacle 

curtains  for 
the  lengrth 
a  Kx.  xxxviii.  9. 
/'  Hayiin. 

"There  if)  soarce- 
ly  a  single  joy  or 
sorrow,  within 
the  experience  of ! 
our  fellow-crea- 1 
tures,  which  we  1 
have  not  tasted;  j 
yet  the  belief  in 
the  good  and  | 
beautiful  has 
never  forsaken 
us.  It  has  been 
medicine  to  us  in 
sickness,  rich- 
ness in  poverty, 
and  the  best  part 
of  all  that  ever 
delighted  us  in 
health  and  suc- 
cess."-iei(//i/i««<. 

curtains  for 
the  breadth 

"  Order  is  the 
sanity  of  the 
mmd,  the  health 
of  the  body,  the 
peace  of  the  city, 
the  security  of 
the  state.  As 
the  bcaus  to  a 
house,  as  the 
bones  to  the  nii- 
crocosni  of  man, 
so  is  order  to  all 
things."  -Southey. 


hollow,  rtc.  ])rob.  plated  with  bronze,  to  resist  action  of  fire, 
as  .  .  mount,  the  pattern  of  each  part  as  of  the  whole  tabernacle 

minutely  given. 

llic  altar  of  hiirnf-offrrlnrj. — Tliis  altar  wa.s  a  sort  of  square 
i  chest  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  witli  brass.     It  wa.s  five  cubits 

long  by  five  broad,  and  three  in  lieight  (about  three  yards  square 
!  and  five  feet  high),  and  had  a  horn  or  projection  at  each  comer. 
j  It  was  hollow  within,  and  in  the  middle  of  its  surface  was  a  sunk 
j  grating  of  brass  to  supjiort  the  fire,  which  was  furnished  with 
!  four  rings,  that  it  miglit  be  taken  out  and  canned  separately 
;  from  the  body  of  the  altar.    The  ashes  from  the  fire  sunk  through 

the  grating,  and  were  received  in  a  pan  that  was  placed  under  it. 

Tlie  altar  had  four  rings  or  .staples  at  the  sides,  into  wh.  pole.s  of 

shittim-wood  covered  with  brass  were  inserted  when  the  altar 
,  was  to  be  moved  from  ])lace  to  place.     This  is  the  account  which 

seems  to  agree  best  with  the  tisxt.  although  some  of  the  details 

have  been  differently  understood  by  various  expositors.'' 

9 — 11.  (0)  court,"  enclosed  space  within  wh.  the  tabernacle 
stood,  hundred  .  .  side,  i.r.  175  ft.  (10)  sockets,  bases, 
fillets,  connecting-rod.s.     (11)  likewise,  rtc,  s^rc  vv.  ii,  10. 

L'inrn. — A  fabric  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Pharaoh  arrayed 
Joseph  in  vestures  of  fine  linen.  It  was  first  manufactured  in 
England  by  Flemish  weavers,  under  the  protection  of  Henry  III., 
1253.  Bef.  this  period  woollen  shirts  were  gen.  worn.  A  com- 
pany of  linen-weavers  established  itself  in  London  in  1.3(^8;  and 
the  art  of  staining  linen  became  known  in  157'J.  A  colony  of 
Scots  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  other  Pi-esbyterians  who  fieri 
from  persecution  in  that  country  in  succeeding  reigns,  planted 
themselves  in  the  N,E.  part  of  Ireland,  and  there  established  the 
linen  manufacture.  It  was  liberally  encoumged  by  the  Lord- 
Deputy  Wentworth  in  ICSl,  by  AVm.  III.  in  1(!!»S  (to  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  woollen  manufactures),  and  by  succeeding 
governments.  The  hemp,  flax,  linen,  thread,  and  yarn  from 
Ireland,  were  permitted  to  be  exported  duty  free.  1  (iUd.  The 
Irish  linen-board  was  established  in  1711  :  the  Linen  Hall.  Dublin, 
was  opened,  1728  ;  the  board  was  abolished  in  1828.  A  board  of 
1  trustees  to  superintend  the  Scotch  linen  manufactiu-e  was  csta- 
j  Ijlished  in  1 727.  Dunfennline  in  Fife.shire.  Dundee,  and  Bamsley 
j  in  Yorkshire,  are  the  chief  seats  of  our  linen  manufacture.' 

!      12—15.   (12.  1.*^)   breadth  .  .  cubits,  }.r.  87  ft.  Gin.     (14,  15) 

!  fifteen  cubits,  or  2(;  ft,  3  in,  each  side  of  the  gate  wh.  would 

j  therefore  be  35  ft. 

i      Tlw   import  an  rr  of  ordrr. —Tho   most  important  results  may 

i  depend  on  the  right  place  and  position  of  thing.s.     Should  earth- 

1  quakes  shake  the  ground,  or  even  stonns  violently  agitate  the 

I  air,  that  pyi-amid  stands  insecure  which ,  according  to  the  poet — 

I  '•  Like  an  inverted  cone. 

1  AVants  the  proper  base  to  stand  upon."' 


AVhat  a  monster  in  nature,  how  hideous  of  aspect,  and  happily  of 
brief  existence,  were  that  body  which  should  have  its  organs  anil 
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members  so  misplaced,  that  the  hands  occupied  the  place  of  the 
feet,  and  the  heart  palpitated  in  the  cavity  of  the  brain  !  And 
who,  besides,  does  not  know  that  the  fruitfiilness,  the  beauty,  the 
very  life  of  a  tree  depends  not  only  on  its  having  both  roots  and 
branches,  but  on  these  members  being  placed  in  their  natural 
order .'  Let  a  tree  be  planted  upside  down — set  the  roots  in  the 
air,  and  the  boughs  in  the  earth,  and  I  need  not  ask  how  much 


'  So  work  the 
honey-bees,  crea^ 
tures  that  by  a 
rule  in  nature 
teach  the  act  of 
order  to  a  peopled 

fruit  It  would  yield,  nor  how  many  seasons  the  unhappy  plant  Shakespeare. 
would  survive  such  barbarous  and  blundering  treatment." 


B.C.  1491. 


16,  17.  (Ifi)  hanging,  curtain,  (17)  shall  .  .  silver,  con- 
nected with  silver  bars. 

Ciifioiix  nct'dli'ivorlt.- — For  nearly  half  a  century,  in  old  Savile 
House,  on  the  N.  side  of  Leicester  Square,  was  exhibited  the 
gallery  of  pictiu-es  in  needlework  which  Miss  Mary  Lin  wood,  of 
Leicester,  executed  through  her  long  life.  She  worked  her  first 
picture  when  13  yrs.  old,  and  the  last  piece  when  78  ;  beyond  wh. 
her  life  was  extended  1 2  yrs.  The  collection  ultimately  consisted 
of  sixty-four  pictures,  most  of  them  of  large  or  gallery  size,  and 
coi^ied  fr.  paintings  by  great  masters.  The  gem  of  the  collec- 
tion, Salrator  Miindi,  after  Carlo  Dolci.  for  wh.  3.000  guineas 
had  been  refused,  was  bequeathed  by  Miss  Linwood  to  H.M. 
Queen  Victoria.  In  the  year  after  Miss  Linwood's  death,  the 
pictures  were  sold  by  auction,  by  Christie  and  Manson  ;  and  the 
prices  they  fetched  denoted  a  strange  fall  in  the  money-value  of 
these  curious  works.  TJie  Juchjmcnt  on  Cu'ni,  wh.  had  cccuijied 
10  yrs.,  brought  but  £tJ4  l.s\  ;  .Irplitlid's  Bash  Viiv.  after  Opie, 
16  guineas  ;  two  pictures  from  Gainsborough,  The  ShrjiJnrd  Buij, 
£17  (),?.  (J^/.,  and  The  Ass  and  (hildrcn,  ^23  2,?.  ;  The  Fartiurs 
Stable,  after  Morland,  brought  £'32  11. v.  A  portrait  of  Miss  Lin- 
wood, after  a  crayon  picture  of  Eussell,  R.A.,  brought  IS  guineas ; 
and  A  Woodman  in  a  Stovm,  by  Gainsborough,  £33  \s.  Grf. ; 
Barker's  Woodman  brought  £29  8s. ;  The  Girl  and  Kitten,  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  .£10  1.5.?. ;  and  Ladij  Jane  Grey,  by  North- 
cote,  £24  13,v.  In  the  Scripture  Room,  The  Xatiritij,  hy  Maratti, 
was  sold  for  £21  :  Dead  Christ,  by  Caracci,  14  guineas;  but  the 
Madonna  della  Ledia.  after  Raflfaelle,  was  bought  in  at  £38  17^. 
A  few  other  pictures  were  reserved;  and  those  sold  did  not; 
realise  more  than  £1000.« 

18—21.  (18)  length  .  .  cubits,  see  w.  9—11.  breadth  .  .| 
where,  see  vv.  12 — 15.  height  .  .  cubits,  i.e.  8  ft.  9  in.  (19)  I 
pins  .  .  court,  tent-nails  ;  spikes  to  ^\hich  the  boards,  hang-  j 
ings,  etc..  were  attached  by  cords.  (20)  pure  ..  light,  oil  I 
obtained  by  bruising,  hence  '•  cold-drawn."  lamp,  candlestick,  | 
to  .  .  always,"  i.e.  every  night.  (21)  tabernacle  .  .  congre-  ' 
gation,  tabernacle  of  appointment,  place  of  stated  meeting.  I 
without  .  .  vail,''  the  holy  place.  Aaron  .  .  Lord.,"  i.e.  shall  | 
superintend  the  oil,  the  lamps,  and  the  lighting. 

Oil  for  the  lif/ht. — I.  The  source  whence  the  oil  was  obtained  : 
the  '•  olive."  Thus  is  grace,  free  and  full,  obtained  from  Christ, 
the  "  Plant  of  renown."  II.  The  qualification  it  was  to  possess  : 
it  was  to  be  "  piu-e."  All  the  grace  which  comes  from  Christ  is 
pure  and  unalloyed.  III.  Tlie  instruments  of  its  dispensation  : 
''  the  children  of  Israel."  The  children  of  God  are  now  the 
recipients  and  disjiensers  of  Christ's  grace.  IV.  The  uses  to 
which  it  was  put :  it  caused  "  the  lamp  to  burn  always.''     Grace 


a  Dr.  Guthrie. 

the  gate  and 
pillars  of  the 
court 


"  In  the  art  of 
design  colour  is 
to  form  what 
verfe  is  to  prose 
—a  more  hnrmo- 
nioua  and  lumi- 
nous Yehicle  of 
the  thought."— 
Mrs.  JaiiHion. 


i  "  The  mother  of 
[  useful  arts  is 
'  necessity ;  that 
]  of  the  tiuc   arts 

is  luxury.  For 
( father  tbc  former 
j  has  intellect;  tl  e 

latter  genius, 
i  which  itself  is  a 

kind  of  luxury." 

Sdiopenhauer. 

"That  is  the  lest 
part  of  beauty 
which  a  picture 
cannot  express." 
Bacon. 

a  Book  of  Days. 


i  beaten  oil  for 
I  the  light 
I  rt  IJo.  ii.  20 ;  Ps. 
cxix.     105;     Ma. 

[v.  le. 

fcEx.jxvi.  31,32. 
[(■Ac.  XX.  27,  28. 
dS.  Thomas. 
••The  golden 
beams  of  truth 
and  the  silken 
cords  of  love, 
twisted  together, 
will  draw  men 
on  with  a  sweet 
violence  whether 
they  will  or  no." 
— Cuduarlh. 
"  Truth  is  a 
torch,  but  a  ter- 
rific one;  tiiere- 
fore  we  all  try  to 
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reAch  it  with 
closed  eyes,  lest 
we  Bhuuld  be 
scorched."  — 
Goethe. 

e  Dr.  Burder. 


the  high 

priest's 

vestments 

a  Nu.  xviii.  7 ; 
He.  V.  1,  4. 

b  £s.  xxix.  5.  6, 
29;  Le.  viii.  30; 
Pa.  cxxxii.  i).  16  ; 
Is.  l.Ki.  10 ;  Jo.  i. 
14;  He.  vii.  -'G. 

c  Ex.  xxxi.  3,  G, 
sxivi.  1 ;  1  Co. 
xii.  8 — IX  ;  Jas. 
L17. 

d  Le.  viii.  7,  8; 
1  Sa.  xxiii.  9— 1-.>. 

e  R.  A.  Griffin. 

"  There  is  no 
more  potent  anti- 
dote to  low  sen- 
Buality  than  the 
adoration  of 
beauty.  All  the 
higher  arts  of 
design  are  essen- 
tial 1  y  chaste, 
without  respect 
of  the  object. 
They  purify  the 
thoughts,  a.s  tra- 
gedy, according 
to  Aristotle,  puri- 
fies the  pas- 
sions."— SclUfgel. 

"  Beauty  itself  is 
but  the  sensible 
image  of  the  Intl- 
nile." — Bancroft. 

f.r.n./lrown,B.A. 

che  ephod 

n  1     Sa.     ii.     18, 

xxii.  18,  2  Sa.  vi. 

14,  15. 

/'Re.    i.    12,    13; 

Is.    xi.    5;    Eph. 

vi.  14. 

<;  •'  Sardonyx  "' — 

Josep/iiu:  ''Beryl'' 

—  LXX.    and 

I'liUo. 


causes  the  life    of    each   Christian   to   shine   with   a  brighter 
glow.'' 

JSrnfcii  oil. — By  the  exprc.'wion  oil-olive,  this  oil  is  distinguished 
fi'om  other  kinds.  The  addition  beaten,  indicates  that  it  is  that 
oil  obtaineil  from  olives  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  not  pressed 
from  olives  in  the  oil-mill.  The  oil  obtained  from  pounded  olives 
is,  according  to  Columella's  ob.'servation,  much  purer  and  better 
tasted,  does  not  emit  much  smoke,  and  has  no  offensive  smell." 


CHAPTER  THE  TJFENTY-EIGHTH. 

1 — 5.  (1)  that.  .  office,"  after  the  tent  and  the  altar  comes 
the  priest  to  serve  iil  the  one  and  at  the  other.  Nadab,  etc.,  see 
vi.  23.  (2)  holy  garments,''  garments  of  holiness,  'i.r.  set  apart 
for  special  holy  services,  glory,  honour,  the  office  honoiu-able. 
beauty,  ornament,  decoration.  (.3)  'wise-hearted,'^  expert, 
ingenious,  skilful,  to  .  .  him,  i.e.  t«  be  a  badge  of  his  consecra- 
tion, minister  .  .  office,  not  a  lord  of  the  heritage,  but  a 
servant  of  God.  (4)  breastplate,  see  v.  1.")  Jf.  ephod,"*  see 
v.  {)  (f.  robe,  .tee  v.  31 .//".  coat,  see  v.  39.  mitre,  see  v.  Zd  ff. 
{'})  take  .  .  linen,  materials  of  which  the  priestly  garments 
should  be  wrought. 

I  'estments. — Let  us  contemplate  the  spiritual  teaching  suggested 
by  some  of  the  high-priest's  vestments.  They  all  denote  the 
excellencies,  merits,  and  grace  of  Je.sus. — I.  The  first  vestment  : 
it  was  made  of  fine  linen,  and  enveloped  the  whole  person.  Being 
snow-white,  it  was  emblematical  of  Christ's  holiness.  II.  The 
second  vestment :  this  was  a  kind  of  tunic  worn  upon  the  linen 
ephod,  of  a  light  azure  hue,  and  reached  only  to  the  knees.  It 
was  adorned  with — 1.  Pomegranates;  denoting  fruitfulness ;  2. 
Golden  bells ;  reminding  us  of  the  interceding  voice  of  the 
beloved  Lord.  III.  Tlie  third  vestment :  a  robe  of  magnificence, 
shorter  than  the  second.  It  was  "  of  gold,  of  blue,  of  purple,  of 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  with  cunning  work : "'  and  was  the 
robe  of — 1 .  Joy :  worn  on  festival-days ;  2.  Authority  :  none  but 
the  high-priest  wore  it.  Learn: — \\)  How  precious  Christ's 
people  are  to  Him  :  "  I  am  glorified  in  them  ;"  and  what  glory  is 
His !  (2)  How  secure  they  are.  The  breastplate  hung  on  the 
robe  of  authority  ;  even  so  are  we  kept  by  His  power  ;  (3)  How 
honoured  they  are.     Ever  connected  with  Christ  1« 

Voedtioii  (if  the  artist. — Very  sacred  is  the  vocation  of  the  artist, 
who  has  to  do  directly  with  the  works  of  God,  and  interpret  the 
teaching  of  creation  to  mankind.  All  honour  to  the  man  who 
treats  it  sacredly ;  studies,  as  in  God"s  presence,  the  thoughts  of 
God  which  are  expressed  to  him  :  and  makes  all  things  according 
to  the  pattern  which  he  is  ever  ready  to  show  to  earnest  and 
reverent  genius  on  the  mount./ 

6 — 12.  (fi)  ephod,"  Heb.  ephod.  fr.  aphad.  Gk.  iirw\iiQ  (Vulg, 
siiperh Kwerale).  shoulder-picce.to  wh.  the  breast])late  was  attached, 
cunning,  .«kilful.  (7)  shoulder-pieces,  prob.  badges  of  dig- 
nity, etc..  like  the  modem  epaulette,  joined,  etc..  prob.  the 
ephod  was  formed  of  two  principal  pieces,  one  for  the  back,  the 
other  for  the  front,  connected  by  shoulder-straps.  (S)  curious, 
ornamented,  gird'e,*  band,  shall  .  .  same,  material  and 
kind  of  work.     (."    onyx,"  see  Ge.  ii.  12.     (10)  according  .  . 
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birth,  in  the  order  of  age.  (11)  engraver,  artificer,  worker, 
signet,  seal  or  ring,  ouches,"*  settings,  sockets.  (12)  put  .  . 
shoulders,"  thus  sig.  that  the  priest  bore  the  burden  of  Israel  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  memorial,/  remembrance  :  the  priest 
remembered  whose  representative  he  was  :  the  Lord  remembered 
His  covenant  people. 

Their  names  iqwii  Jtlt  shoulders. — Consider  this  duty,  which 
Aaron  was  to  perform,  in — I.  Its  literal  meaning.  Aaron  as  the 
representative  of  the  people,  was  to  bear  their  names  before  the 
Lord  upon  his  shoulders.  Note :  the  shoulders,  the  strongest 
part  of  the  body.  II.  Its  symbolical  character.  It  is  typical  of 
Christ's  intercession  for  us.  He — 1.  Su^jports  us:  2.  Intercedes 
with  the  Father  for  us  :  3.  Imparts  to  us  a  part  of  His  own 
glory,  f 

The  reTifi'ionsness  of  art . — Never  is  Piety  more  unwise  than  when 
she  casts  beauty  out  of  the  church,  and  by  this  excommunication 
forces  her  fairest  sister  to  become  profane.  It  is  the  duty  of  reli- 
gion not  to  eject,  but  to  cherish  and  seek  fellowship  with  every 
beautiful  exhibition  which  delights,  and  every  delicate  art  which 
embellishes  human  life.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of 
art  not  to  waste  its  high  capabilities  in  the  imitation  of  what  is 
trivial,  and  in  the  curious  adornment  of  what  has  only  a  finite 
significance.  The  highest  art  is  always  the  most  religious  ;  and 
the  greatest  artist  is  always  a  devout  man.  A  scoffing  Eaphael 
or  Michael  Angelo  is  not  conceivable.'' 

13 — 16,  (13)  ouches,  sccy.  11.     (14)  wreathen,  twisted  like 
cords,     and.  .  .  ouches,    fr.   these   chains   the   breastplate   was 
suspended.      (15)    breastplate,    lit.    ornament,     judgment, 
prob.  in  ref.  to  its  use  as  an  oracle.     (16)  span,  about  9*  in. 
Qualities  of  the  artist. — 

He  is  a  being  of  deep  reflection — one 

That  studies  nature  with  intensest  eye  ; 

Watching  the  works  of  air,  earth,  sea.  and  sun — 

Their  motion,  altitude,  their  form,  their  dye — 

Cause  and  effect.     Tlie  elements  which  runy 

Or  stagnant  are,  he  traces  to  their  source, 

With  vivid  study,  till  his  pencil  makes 

A  perfect  likeness  ;  or,  by  fancy's  force, 

A  new  creation  in  his  heart  he  takes, 

And  matches  nature's  progress  in  his  coiu'se 

Towards  glory.     In  the  abstractions  of  the  mind, 

Harmony,  passion,  and  identity, 

His  genius,  like  the  summer  sun,  is  shrined, 

Till  beauty  and  i^erf  ection  he  can  see."* 

17 — 21.  (17)  sardius,"  or  ruby,  or  perh.  cornelian,  topaz,'' 
perh.  the  chrysolyte.  greenish  yellow,  carbuncle,  prob.  the 
emerald."  (18)  emerald,  prob.  the  garnet.''  sapphire,  the 
well-known  azure-coloured  stone,  diamond,  Heb.  i/ahaliin.  fr. 
halain.  to  smite  upon,  so  called  from  its  hardness."  (lit)  ligure,/ 
perh.  amber,  agate,  well  kno\\Ti.  amethyst,!^  Heb.  ahlamah. 
purple  of  diff.  shades.  (20)  beryl,  doubtful ;  perh.  a  kind  of 
topaz,  jasper,  prob.  the  bro'vvn  Egyptian  variety.''  or  the  green 
jasper.'  inclosings,  settings.  (21)  according  .  .  names,* 
both  in  number  and  order. 

Four  rows  of  stows  (v.  17). — Observe — I.  The  shining  of  the 
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d  ITf  eil  in  the 
sense  of  jewels  by 
old  writers,  as 
Shakespeare, 
Sjiencer.  etc.:  old 
Eng.  noiiclie;  low 
Lat..  7iusca,  nochia; 
old  Ger.  nusche. 
e  Acc.  toUabbins, 
on  the  ri°ht, 
Beuben,  Siineon, 
Levi, Judah, Dan, 
Naphtali :  on  the 
left,  ftad,  Asher, 
Issachar,  Zebu- 
lun,  Joseph,  Ben- 
jamin.— Josephus, 
with  a  view  to 
their  mothers, 
places  them  thus 
— on  the  right, 
Beuben,  Levi, 
iRsachar,  Naph- 
tali, Gad, 
Joseph ;  on  the 
left,  Simeon, 
Judah,  Zebulun, 
Dan,  Asher,  Ben- 
jamin. 

/•2Ti.  ii.  19;  He. 
\ii.  25;  Is.  ix.  6; 
Eph.  V.  27. 
g  Anon, 
h  Blackie. 

the 
breastplate 

"The  misfortune 
in  the  sta'e  is 
that  nobody  can 
enjoy  life  in 
peace,  but  that 
everybody  must 
govern ;  and  in 
art,  that  nobody 
will  enjoy  what 
has  been  pro- 
duced, but  that 
everyone  wants 
to  reproduce  on 
his  own  account." 
Goel/te. 

a  Wordiworih. 


the  atones  of 
the  breast- 
plate 

a  Gk.  (Tap&iov, 
sardine,  perh.  fr. 
Sardis  or  Sar- 
dinia, where  first 
found. 

b  Gk.  Toira^iov, 
wh.  Pliny  says  ia 
fr.  Topazos,  an 
isle  in  the  Bed 
Sea. 
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cQ  eaeuiuB, 
Roseaiuullcr. 

rf  W  h  e  n  this 
stone  is  cut  with 
a  convex  face,  it  is 
caliol  a  car- 
buncle. 

e  Gil.  aSa^La?. 
invincible;  lienco 
we  say  as  hanl 
as  adamant.  'A 
champion  cased 
in  adamant." — 
]y''oidsw  ■rt/i.  "On 
adamant  our 
wrongs  wo  all 
engrave,  but 
write  our  beuellts 
upon  the  wave." 
—King. 

f  "  An  opal." — 
'De  Wette. 

g  Ok.  d^iefluoTo?, 
not  drunken: 
wine  f  r.  an  ame- 
thjst  cup  sup- 
posed by  ancients 
to  prevent  intoxi- 
cation. 

h  Bush. 

i  Spk.  Conim. 

A-Is.xliii.  4;Mal. 
iii.  17. 

/  Dr.  Tat/lor. 
Sardonyx  is  a 
precious  stone ; 
probably  named 
from  its  likeness 
to  both  the  sar- 
dius  and  the 
ouyx.  It  is  dark, 
variegated  witb 
bluish  whit^ 
black,  and  rod 
lying  in  circles, 
as  if  inlaid  by  art. 
It  is  only  men- 
tioned  in  Eov 
xxi.  20;  appear- 
ing to  bo  the  fifth 
row  of  stones  on 
which  the  hea- 
venly city  in 
John's  vision 
seemed  to  rest. 

vp.  \r,  21.  Dr.  D. 
J-'f'tllei/  Clair's 
Mystka  498. 
V.  IS.  See  Ains- 
worth's  Annot.  in 
loc. 

m  Bailey. 
the  fasten- 
ings of  the 
breastplate 


stones  :  pointing  to  the  purity  of  Christ  and  His  Church.  II. 
Their  jirice  :  of  great  value  and  worth,  signifying  what  a  jtrico 
Christ  valued  Hi.s  Church  at.  III.  Their  place  or  situation  :  they 
are  set  in  the  pectoral,  and  Aaron  rau.'^t  carry  them  on  his  heart, 
signifying  that  Christ  hath  as  much  care  of  His  Church,  as  if  it 
were  enclo.sed  in  His  heart, — lets  out  His  blood  to  make  room  in 
His  heart  for  them.  IV.  Their  number:  twelve,  noting  that 
with  Christ  is  ])lcntiful  redemption.  V.  Their  order  :  they  stood 
in  a  comely  quadrangle  ;  Christ  hath  established  a  comely  ordei 
in  llis  Church,  and  we  must  keep  our  ranks.  VI.  The  figure  : 
the  foursquare,  signifying  the  .stability  and  firmness  of  the  Church ; 
Satan  and  all  deceivers  shall  not  pick  one  stone  out  of  Christ's 
pectoral.  VII.  Their  use  :  that  Aaron  must  bear  them  on  his 
heart,  signifying  Christ's  ardent  affection  to  His,  and  constant 
interce.ssion  for  them.  VIII.  The  quantity  :  as  all  the  names  of 
Israel  were  gathered  into  a  narrow  compass,  so  Christ  shall 
'■  gather  together  into  one  all  the  dispensed  sons  of  Gofl,"  and 
present  them  before  God  as  the  most  beautiful  and  precioas  parts 
of  the  world.' 

I'hiJ  value  of  jewels  in  their  a.t.'ioriafion. — 
I  Helen.  ^^^^y,  what  could  it  be  ? 

I  Jewels  are  baubles  only  ;  whether  pearls 

j  From  the  sea's  lightless  depths,  or  diamonds 

I  CuU'd  from  the  mountain's  crown,  or  chrysolith, 

I  Cat's  eye  or  moonstone,  or  hot  carbuncle, 

Tliat  from  the  bed  of  Eden's  sunniest  stream 

Extracted,  lamped  the  ark,  what  time  the  roar 

Of  lions  pining  for  their  free  sands,  smote 

The  hungry  darkness, — toys  are  they  at  best. 

Jewels  are  not  of  all  things  in  my  sight 

Most  precious. 

Festus.     Nor  in  mine.     It  is  in  the  u.se 

Of  which  they  may  be  made  their  value  lies  ; 

In  the  pure  thoughts  of  beauty  they  call  up, 

And  qualities  they  emblem.     So  in  that 

I'hou  wa|,rest  there,  thy  cross  : — to  me  it  is 

Suggestive  of  bright  thoughts  and  hopes  in  Him 

Wliose  one  great  sacrifice  availeth  all. 

Living  and  dead,  through  all  eternity. 

Not  to  the  wanderer  over  sotithem  seas 

Rises  the  constellation  of  the  cross 

More  lovelily  o'er  sky  and  calm  blue  wave. 

Than  does  to  me  that  bright  one  on  thy  breast. 

As  diamonds  are  purest  of  all  things. 

And  but  embodied  light  which  fire  consumes 

And  renders  back  to  air.  that  nought  remainsv; 

And  as  the  cress  is  symbol  of  our  creed, 

So  let  that  ornament  signifv  to  thee 

The  faith  of  Christ,  all  purity,  all  light, 

Through  fervency  resolving  into  heaven. 

Each  hath  his  cross,  fair  lady,  on  his  heart ; 

Never  may  thine  be  heavier  or  darker 

Than  that  now  on  thy  breast,  so  light  and  bright, 

Rising  and  falling  with  its  bosom-sA\-ell."' 
22—25.    (22)   chains  .  .  gold,  sec  v.   14.     (23)  rings  .  . 
rings,  for  the  chains.     (24)  chains  .  .  breastplate,  by  wh. 
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the  breastplate  was  suspended.  (25)  and  the  other,  rtc, 
minute  directions:  God's  people  have  need  to  be  taught  little  thing's. 
DurahU'ify  of  qohl. — For  a  foundation,  men  prefer  rock  to 
eand,  because  it  is  durable  :  and,  to  this  property,  gold  itself  owes 
much  of  its  value.  It  does  not  melt  like  ice,  nor  rust  like  iron, 
nor  bum  like  wood,  nor  crumble  into  dust  like  stone.  On  open- 
ing the  grave  of  an  old  Etruscan  king,  they  found  him  lying 
robed  and  crowned  as  his  warriors  had  entombed  him  two  thou- 
sand years  before.  An  impressive  spectacle  !  but  one  they  had 
hardly  seen,  when  it  vanished  from  their  sight.  Touched  by  the 
fresh  air  admitted  at  the  open  door,  body  and  robes  dissolved  in  a 
moment,  leaving  nothing  where  they  had  lain  but  a  thin  layer  of 
dust.  Not  so  the  golden  fillet  that  bound  his  brows :  of  all  that 
funeral  pomp,  it  only  remains  imchanged.  Not  time,  nor  even 
fire  itself,  destroys  this  precious  metal  :  the  flames  may  cleanse, 
but  they  cannot  consume  it.  They  esteem  themselves  happy  who 
have  their  coffers  filled  with  it ;  but  how  much  happier  those 
who  have  obtained  what  the  Spirit  counsels  men  to  buy, — '•  gold 
tried  in  the  fire,  that  thou  may  est  be  rich  !  " 

26 — 29.  (2C)  rings  .  .  thereof,  attached  to  the  two  lower 
comers,  inward,  behind  and  out  of  sight.  (27)  two  sides  .  . 
forepart  .  .  coupling,  these  were  attached  to  the  shoulder- 
pieces,  just  above  their  union  with  the  girdle.  (28)  breast- 
plate .  .  ephod,  safe  keeping,  ill.  the  close  connection  betw.  the 
Church  and  the  great  High  Priest.  (29)  Aaron  ..  heart,"  seat 
of  affections,  the  priest  to  sympathise  with  the  people. 

Aaron's  hrcadplaic. — Consider — I.  Its  primary  use.  1.  Show 
what  this  breast-plate  was  ;  2.  Enlarge  upon  its  particular  use. 
II.  Its  typical  intent.  It  was  designed  to  represent  what  Chi-ist 
— 1.  Is  doing  for  us  :  He  ''  appears  in  the  i^resence  of  God  ''  for 
us  ;  2.  Will  do  in  us.'' 

The.  hreaatplaff. — This  was  a  piece  of  rich  cloth,  set  with 
twelve  precious  stones,  one  for  each  tribe  of  Israel,  the  size  and 
beauty  of  which,  according  to  Josephus.  placed  this  ornament 
beyond  the  purchase  of  men.  The  cloth  ^^■as  of  the  same  em- 
broidered stuff  as  the  outer  robe  or  ephod,  over  which  it  was 
placed,  and  this  stuff  was  doubled,  the  better  to  hold  the  precious 
stones  with  Avhich  it  was  set.  Wlien  thus  doubled  it  was  a  span 
(or  nine  inches)  .square.  Tliere  was  at  each  comer  a  ring  of  gold, 
to  the  two  uppermost  of  which  were  attached  ■s^Teathed  chains  of  1 
gold,  by  which  the  breastplate  was  fastened  to  the  shoulder- 
pieces  of  the  ephod  ;  and  the  two  under-rings  were  furnished 
with  blue  laces,  to  be  fastened  to  rings  in  the  embroidered  girdle 
of  the  ephod.« 

30  —  32.  (30)  Urim,  lights.  Thummim,'*  perfections. 
"These  were  prob.  some  well-known  means  for  casting  lots."'* 
and  .  .  heart,  they  were  prob.  kept  in  the  bag  fonned  by  the 
doubling  of  the  breastplate,  ,svr  vv.  L").  Ifi.  (31)  robe  .  .  ephod,  j 
worn  beneath,  and  seen  above  and  below  the  ephod  :  without ' 
seam.  (^'2)  hole  .  .  thereof,  hence  it  was  drawn  on  over  the! 
Jiead.  woven  work,  no  cunning  handiwork  employed  upon  it :  I 
this  robe  woven  throughout  (ill.  Christ's  seamless  coat  :  He.  the ' 
great  High  Piiest.  had  no  breastplate,  the  nnmcs  of  His  people  I 
being  i»  His  heart),  habergeon,"  coat  of  mail  (chain-annoiu-) 
CPvering  bead  and  shoulders,  drawn  on  over  the  head. 
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"Like  other 
beautiful  thing.s 
in  this  world,  its 
end  (that  of  a 
shaft)  is  to  fce 
beautiful ;  and, 
in  proportion  to 
its  boautj',  ic 
receives  permis- 
sion t<j  be  other- 
wise useless.  Wa 
do  not  blame 
emeralds  an  d 
rubies  bee.  we 
cannot  make 
them  into  heads 
of  hammers.'' — 
Ruskin. 

"In  days  of  yore 
nothing  was  holy 
but  the  beauti- 
ful."—.Sc/ziV/er. 

the  use  and 
place  of  the 
breastplate 

a  Cant.  viii.  6; 
Is.xl.  11,  xli.i£.16. 

6  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 

"  When  I  behold 
tbe  passion  for 
ornamentation 
and  the  corre- 
sponding power, 
I  feel  as  if  women 
had  so  far  shown 
what  they  are 
bad  for  rather 
than  -.vhat  they 
are  good  for." — 
Julia  W.  Howe. 

"Ornaments 
were  invented  by 
ni  o  d  e  s  t  y . ''  — 
Jouberl. 

c  Dr.  Kitto. 


Urim  and 
Thummim '. 
and  robe  of 
the  ephod 

a  The  manifesta- 
tiiin  and  the  truth: 
A<].,  "Eulighten- 
iiigs  and  oertain- 
ties  ;  "  Sam., 
"  Elucidations 
and  perfections;" 
Syr.,  "  the  lucid 
ftud  the  perfect;" 
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^rnft.,  "Illumina- 
tions and  cor- 
tftinties ; "  IaiI. 
Vulg..  •'(ioctrint) 
and  verity;" 
Luth.,  "light  and 
right." 

6  Spk.  Comm. 

c  Frnnch,  hauber- 
geon,  dim.  of  old 
Fr.  haiilitir,  ohs. 
E.  hauberk— .\.S. 
henlflicnrga-hia'.^, 
neok,  Ix'orgari.  'o 
defend.  "Clothid 
with  Ihe  luihu- 
rio>in  of  ris;h- 
twisnossc ."  — 
Wuclijf'e.  "'And 
be  ye  apparelled 
or  clolherl."  saith 
Paul,  '  with  the 
luibergeon  or  coat- 
armour  of  jus- 
tice."— Latimer. 

d  B.  Kcach. 

"Every  true 
specimen  of  per- 
fection, or  even 
excellence, of 
whatever  kind  it 
may  bo,  from  the 
moral  down  to 
the  physical,  ele- 
vates every  io- 
Btauce  of  an 
inferior  degree 
of  excellence  that 
we  meet  with, 
and  sheds  over 
it  a  portion  of  its 
own  perfeciion." 
~F.  Liehei: 

"Among  the 
other  exeellences 
of  man.  this  is 
ODO.  that  he  can 
form  an  idea  of 
perfection  much 
bej'ond  what  he 
has  experience 
of  in  himself: 
and  is  not  limited 
in  his  coLcep- 
tion  of  wisdom 
and  virtue." — 
Hume. 

e  Dr.  Kilto. 


the  hem  of 
the  robe 
a  (Jrows  wild  in 
the  E.,  fruit  size 
of    orange    flat- 
tened at  the  end 


Aaron  a  type  of  Chri.it. — I.  Aaron,  a  teacher,  or  tlie  mountain 
of  fortitude  ;  so  Ls  Chri.st  the  true  teacher  of  GocVb  Word.  II. 
Aaron  was  Jlosea's  mouth  to  the  people  ;  so  is  C"hri.'<t  His  Father's 
mouth  to  men.  declaring  His  will  and  mind  to  them.  III. 
Aaron  was  the  bles-ser  of  the  people  (Lev.  ix.  22)  :  so  is  Christ 
the  true  ])les,ser  of  His  jieople  (Actsiv.  27).  IV.  Aaron  wa';  the 
high  priest  of  the  Lord  :  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  true  High 
Priest  of  the  Church.  V.  Aaron  died  upon  the  mount ;  Christ 
was  crucified  on  Mount  Calvary.'' 

fn-im  and  Tlniminim. — Much  ingenious  speculation  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  the  Urim  and  nxumniim.  through 
wh.  the  High  Priest  obtiiined  responses  f  r,  God.  The  questions 
on  wh.  the  discussion  has  turned  have  beeti  :  ^\'ere  the  Urim  and 
Tliunimim  distinct  from  or  identical  with  the  ])rccious  stones  of 
the  breastplate '  if  distinct,  what  were  they .'  and  in  what 
manner  were  they  instrunienUil  in  obtaining  answers  from  Grod 
to  the  questions  of  the  High  Priest .'  The  word  "  Urim  "  means 
■■  lights,"  and  the  word  Thummim  "  perfections,"  and  might  be 
very  well  api^licable  to  the  precious  .stones  of  the  breastplate,  if 
taken  as  epithets  insteatl  of  names.  The  most  judicious  inter- 
preters are  generally  disposed  to  concur  in  the  statement  of 
Josephus,  that  the  Urim  and  Tliummim  were  identical  with  the 
precious  stones.  It  does,  indeed,  seem  remarkable  that,  had  they 
been  something  separate,  they  should  not  have  been  described  in 
this  minute  statement ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  a 
careful  examination  of  the  different  texts  \v\\\  leave  little  doubt 
as  to  their  identity.  In  the  description  of  the  breastplate  in  Ch. 
xxxix.  8 — 21.  the  Urim  and  the  Tliummim  are  not  mentioned, 
but  the  precious  stones  are  ;  while  in  the  description  in  Lev.  viii. 
S.  tlie  Urim  and  Thummim  are  mentioned,  but  HOt  the  stones, 
from  whence  it  is  obvious  to  infer  that  they  Avere  the  same 
things.  Even  the  text  before  us,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
verse,  can  only  be  well  understood  by  supposing  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  to  be  the  substance  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes 
were  engraven.  In  the  previous  verse  Aaron  is  directed  to  wear 
the  names  iqxiti  ///.y  hrart  before  the  Lord  /■o/ithiii/illi/  ;  and  in  the 
present  text  he  is  directed  to  wear  the  I'rim  and  Thumm'nn  vpon 
his  heart  he/ore  the  Lord  continiialli/.  This  certainly  seems  a 
more  rea.sonable  and  proper  account  than  that  of  Gesenius  and 
others,  who  imagine  that  the  Urim  and  Tliummim  were  small 
oracular  images,  like  the  teraphim,  by  which  revelation  and  truth 
were  personified,  and  which  were  placed  in  the  inner  cavity  of 
the  breastplate.  Spencer  and  others,  who  had  previously  enter- 
tained a  similar  view,  fancy  that  the  ornament  was  derived  from 
the  Egyptians,  whose  chief  i^riest,  who  was  also  their  supreme 
civil  judge,  wore,  suspended  from  a  golden  chain  around  his 
neck.  We  do  not  see  much  resemblance  in  this,  except  so  far  ad 
an}'  jewelled  ornament  worn  about  the  neck  may  be  said  to 
resemble  another.  The  jewel  worn  by  the  Egj^itian  judges  was 
wholly  judicial :  whereas  the  tirim  and  Thummim  were  not  only 
judicial  but  oraculous  and  sacerdotal.' 

i  33—35.  (3:^)  hem,  bottom  of  the  skirt,  xaake,  embroider. 
I  pomegranates,"  lit.  ajijjles  full  of  grain,  emblem  of  fruitful- 
'ness.  (;{()  bell,  ete..''  ill.  the  .■^oiind  of  the  Gospel  and  the  frit  it 
of  preaching.  (3."))  sound.  .  .  Lord,"  by  wh.  the  people  might 
know  he  was  discharging  the   functions  of  his  office,  and  be 
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themselves  incited  to  devotion,  that  .  .  not,  by  appearing 
before  the  Lord  in  an  incomplete  or  unwarranted  costume,  sec 
V.  43. 

A  chime  of  hells. — Consider  the  Gospel  as  having  many  voices 
like  to  bells,  and  note  that  these  are — I.  Golden  bells.  No  one 
can  estimate  the  value  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  the  sweetest  sound  to 
sinners,  the  best  consolation  to  mourners,  and  the  mightiest  hope 
for  all.  II.  Bells  of  invitation.  WTien  the  Jews  heard  the  clash 
of  those  bells  in  the  hem  of  the  priest's  robe,  they  knew  it  wasan 
invitation  to  worship.  III.  Bells  of  warning.  The  Jews  were 
warned  by  the  bells  to  worship,  lest  God  should  be  offended.  The 
Gospel  warns  us  to  serve  God.  IV.  Bells  of  joy.  They  announced 
to  the  Jews  the  possibility  of  pardon.  The  Gospel  announces 
this  now  to  us.     V.  Bells  of  triiunph.'^ 

The  ftacrcdncs.t  of  bells  in  the  IJast. — The  bell  seems  to  have 
been  a  sacred  utensil  of  very  ancient  use  in  Asia.  Golden  bells  | 
forined  a  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the  pontifical  robe  of  the| 
Jewish  high  priest,  with  which  he  invested  himself  upon  those  I 
grand  and  peculiar  festivals  when  he  entered  into  the  sanctuaiy.  | 
That  robe  was  very  magnificent,  it  was  ordained  to  be  of  sky- 
blue,  and  the  border  of  it,  at  the  bottom,  was  adorned  with  pome- 
granates and  gold  bells  intermixed  equally,  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances. The  use  and  intent  of  these  bells  is  evident  from  these 
words  :  '"  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron  to  minister,  and  his  sound  j 
shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place  before  the  j 
Lord,  and  when  he  cometh  out,  that  he  die  not."  The  sound  of 
the  numerous  bells  that  covered  the  hem  of  his  garment,  gave 
notice  to  the  assembled  people  that  the  most  awful  ceremony  of 
their  religion  had  commenced.  "When  arrayed  in  this  garb,  he] 
bore  into  the  sanctuary  the  vessel  of  incense  ;  it  was  the  signal  j 
to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  Deity,  and  to  commence  those  j 
fervent  ejaculations  which  were  to  ascend  with  the  column  of 
that  incense  to  the  throne  of  heaven.  "  One  indisi^ensable  cere- 1 
mony  in  the  Indian  Pooja  is  the  ringing  of  a  small  bell  by  the  [ 
officiating  brahmin.  The  women  of  the  idol,  or  dancing  girls  of  I 
the  pagoda,  have  little  golden  bells  fastened  to  their  feet,  the  soft  | 
harmonious  tinkling  of  which  vibrates  in  unison  with  the  ex- 1 
quisite  melody  of  their  voices."  (Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities.); 
"  Tlie  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  who.  in  fact,  united  in  their  ovm 
persons  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  office,  were  accustomed  to  have  j 
the  fringes  of  their  robes  adorned  with  pomegranates  and  golden  i 
bells.  The  Arabian  courtesans,  like  the  Indian  women,  have 
little  golden  bells  fastened  round  their  legs,  neck,  and  elbows,  to  i 
the  sound  of  which  they  dance  before  the  king.  The  Arabian 
princesses  wear  golden  rings  on  their  fingers,  to  which  little  bells ; 
are  suspended,  as  well  as  in  the  flowing  tre.sses  of  their  hair,  that  i 
their  superior  rank  may  be  kno\vn,  and  they  themselves,  in  pass- ' 
ing.  receive  the  homage  due  to  their  exalted  station. "« 

36.  plate,  cincture,  fillet,  prob.  simply  a  small,  florally- 
embossed  plate,  holiness  .  .  Lord,"  Ilcb.,  hodosh  la-Yehorah, 
holiness  to  Jehovah,  sig.  the  holiness  with  which,  by  virtue  of 
his  calling,  the  priest  was  invested. 

Aaron's  mitre. — This  was  intended  to  foreshow — I.  The  holi- 
ness of  our  great  High  Priest.  1.  It  was  necessary  that  He  should 
be  spotless  Himself ;  2.  It  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
ordained  of  God  that  Christ's  innocence  should  be  established  by 
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like  an  apple, 
beautiful  colour, 
choice  flavour, 
brownish  hod 
when  ripe,  inside 
like  the  orange, 
but  filled  with 
many  reddish 
seeds. 

b  "Shadowing 
out— (1)  The  pro- 
phetical uflico  of 
Christ  here,  and 
His  perpetual  in- 
tercession  in 
heaven:  (-2)  The 
duty  of  ministers; 
which  is,  to  live 
sermons,  to  be 
fruitful  as  well 
as  painful  teach- 
ers ;  not  like 
him  of  whom  it 
was  said,  that 
when  he  was  out 
of  the  pulpit, 
it  was  pity  he 
should  ever  ffo 
into  it;  and  when 
he  was  in  the 
pulpit,  it  was  pity 
he  should  ever 
come  out  of  H." 
—  Trapp. 

cFs.  ii.  11. 

d  Dr.  Talmage. 

"  Music  is  the  art 
of  the  prophets, 
the  only  art  that 
can  calm  the 
agitations  of  the 
soul ;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  magui- 
tlcent  and  de- 
lightful presents 
God  has  givea 
us." — Luther. 

"How  sour  sweet 
music  is,  when 
time  is  broke  and 
no  proportion 
kept."  —  Shake- 
speare. 

e  Calmet. 


the  plate  of 
the  mitre 

a  Le.  xxi.  1,  7,  8, 
X.  4;  He.  vii. 
26;  1  Co.  i  30. 

"  Blessed  is  the 
memory  of  those 
who    have    kept 
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themselves  un- 
Bpotteil  from  the 
world  I  yet  nioro 
blessed  and  more 
dear  the  memory 
of  those  who 
have  kept  them- 
selves unspotted 
in  the  world." — 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

b  C.  Simeon,  ^f.A. 

"Think  not  fhv 
love  to  God 
merits  God's  love 
to  thee:  Ilis  ac- 
ceptance of  thy 
duty  crowns  His 
own  Rifts  in  thee. 
Mans  love  to 
God  is  nothing 
but  a  faint  reflec- 
tion of  God's  love 
to  man."'  — 
Qitarles. 

c  Dr.  Kitto. 


the  linen 
coat,  mitre, 
and  girdle 

Mitre,  a  head- 
dress; Fr. ;  Lat. 
mitra;  Gk.  77I!  r<j, 
head-dress,  akin 
to  mik)s,  thread. 

a  Trapp. 

h  Le.  i.  4 ;  Jo.  i. 
2^:  He.  ix.  28; 
1  Pe.  ii.  24;  Jo. 
xvii.  19;  He.  iv. 
14—16. 

c  Josephus. 

"  In  the  time  of 
Josephus  the 
shape  of  the 
mitre  had  be- 
come somewhat 
altered.  It  was 
circular,  was 
covered  with  a 
piece  of  fine 
linen,  and  sat  so 
closely  on  the 
upper  part  of  the 
head  (for  it  did 
not  cover  the 
■whole  of  the 
head)  that  it 
would  nnt  fall  off 
when  the  body 
wa?  bent  down." 
— Jahu. 


every  po.s.'^ihle  proof  ;  .".  Thii.=!.  a  sure  founflation  was  lairl  for  all 
the  hopes  that  arc  built  ujiou  Him.  II.  The  neptl  we  have  of  an 
interest  in  it.  We  need  an  atonement.  III.  It<  efficacy  in  our 
behalf.  Through  Chri.st'.s  holiness  we  are  .accepted  before  God. 
Thi.s  subject  is  well  calculated — (1 )  To  humble  the  self-rifjhteou.s  ; 
(2)  To  encourage  the  desponding  ;  (3)  To  direct  and  animate  the 
godly.* 

Mitre. — This  mitre  was  a  turban  of  fine  linen  (v.  3tt).  furnished 
I  in  front  with  a  jilate  of  pure  gold,  on  whi<;h  were  iiiScribo<l  the 
words,  '•  Holiness  to  the  Lord."  or  "  Holy  to  Jehovah."  and  which 
was  attached  to  the  turban  l)y  a  blue  laco.     The  word  translated 
"plate,"  signifies  a  flower,  and  is  rendered  irt-aXov.  '•petal."  in 
the  LXX..  which  seems  to  show  that  the  jilate  was  wrought  with 
flowered  work,  or  was  itself  in  the  form  of  a  flower  or  petal.     In 
Ch.  xxxix.  (j,  this  ornament  is  called  nr:rr.  from  a  verb  signify- 
ing '•  to  separate,"  and  hence  denoting  a  crown,  as  a  mark  of 
separation   or  distinction.      The   same   word    is   applierl   to  the 
diadem  of  kings.     Indeed,  such  turbans  of  fine  linen,  with  an 
encircling  or  front  ornament  of  gold  or  precious  stones,  seem  to 
have  been  the  usual  diadems  of  ancient  kings.     Thus  we  read,  in 
I  Justin,  that  Alexander  the  Great  took  his  diadem  from  his  head 
;  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of   Lysimachus  :   which  shows  clearly 
I  enough  that  it  was  of  linen,  probably  with  some  distinguishing 
I  ornament  on  the  same  principle  as  this  on  the  turban  of  the 
i  Hebrew  pontiff."^ 

I  37—39.  (37)  put  .  .  lace,  a  band  or  fillet,  to  wh.  the  plate 
(v.  3fi)  was  attached,  mitre,  tm-ban.  Heb.,  tzunapk,  to  roll 
round.  (3S)  bear,  etc.,  '•  get  the  people's  pardon  ;  this  Christ 
did  indeed  for  all  His.""*  that  .  .  Lord,''  the  people  accepted  in 
'  the  person  of  the  priest.  (311)  coat  .  .  linen,  a  kind  of  tunic  or 
cassock  :  prob.  worn  next  the  skin.*^  girdle  .  .  needlework, 
embroidered  :  a  piece  of  fine  linen  to  confine  the  coat  at  the 
I  waist. 

I  The  iniqiiiti/  of  Jinlij  fh'ing.^  (v.  38).— By  these  words  we  are 
;  reminded — I.  That  our  best  performances  are  not  -vnthout  sin. 

I .  Our  prayers  may  be  narrow,  selfish,  etc. ;  2.  Oui"  praises 
designed  more  to  set  forth  the  power  of  the  voice  than  the 
goodness  of  God  ;  3.  Our  worship  may  be  wanting  in  sincerity, 
etc  ;  4.  Even  if  we  are  unconscious  of  sin,  it  may  yet  be  present. 

II.  That  the  sin  of  our  holy  things  needs  pardon  :  otherwise  the 
very  things  that  would  be  a  means  of  blessing,  become  a  curse. 

III.  That  forgiveness  is  granted  through  our  great  High  Priest. 
'•  Holiness  to  the  Lord."  written  on  the  mitre,  by  which  God  is 
supposed  to  be  reminded,  when  He  looks  upon  it,  of  the  holiness 
of  the  great  Metliator  whom  Aaron  represented  ;  .sec  Ps,  Ixxxiv. 
!),  and  cxxxii.  9,  10. 

.1  fable  (f  art. — Minerva  was  the  goddess  of  Wisdom,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  arts.  Arachne,  a  mortal  maiden  of  renowned  skill 
in  weaving  and  embroidery,  whose  fingers  made  the  wool  into 
rolls,  twisted  it  into  thread.s.  and  wrought  it  into  divers  patterns, 
challenged  the  goddess  to  a  trial  of  competition.  Minerva,  in  the 
guise  of  an  old  woman,  dissuaded  her  in  vain.  She  then  threw 
'  off  her  di.«gui.se.  and  the  trial  began.  Each  spread  out  the  warp, 
hurled  the  shuttle,  and  struck  the  woof  into  its  place.  Minerva 
wrought  in  her  web  a  scene  representing  the  glory  of  the  gods. 
Arachne.  presumptuous,  in  hers  pictured  the  errors  and  failings 
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of  the  gods.  Tlie  goddess  admired  tlie  maiden's  work,  but,  stung 
by  the  insult,  struck  it  from  the  loom,  and  changed  the  asjoiring 
girl  into  a  spider,  to  go  on  spinning  and  hanging  herself  for  ever. 
Now  science  has  wrested  the  thunderbolt  from  Jove,  the  trident 
from  Neptune,  and  the  distaff  from  Minerva. 

40 — 43.  (40)  bonnets,'  caps,  glory  .  .  beauty,''  see  v.  2. 
(41 )  thou  .  .  them,  etc.,"  neither  the  office  nor  its  dress  to  be  self- 
assumed.  (42)  breeches,  drawers,  see  xx.  26.  (43)  that  .  .  die,'' 
by  appearing  before  God  in  the  discharge  of  priestly  functions 
negligently  attired. 

The  high  priest's  vestvients. — Apart  from_  their  significance 
they  may  suggest  some  useful  reflections  on  dress.  We  observe — 
I.  That  dress  may  be  employed,  as  in  this  case,  as  the  insignia  of 
oflice.  King's  robe  and  crown, — Judge's  robe,  etc.  II.  Thatdi'ess 
should  be  adapted  to  social  stations  ;  maids  often  more  gairishly 
attired  than  misti-esses.  III.  That  dress  may  often  be  regarded 
as  an  index  to  character.  Modesty,  cleanliness,  etc.,  without 
weak  leanings  to  absurd  extravagances  of  fashion,  ought  to  be 
aimed  at.  IV.  A  few  words  on  the  soul's  di'ess, — "  Be  clothed 
with  humility." — '"  The  robe  of  righteousness,"  etc. 

The  love  of  dress. — A  man  following  the  occupation  of  wood- 
cutting, wrought  with  exemplary  zeal  the  six  working-days, 
hoarding  every  cent  not  required  to  furnish  him  Avith  the  most 
frugal  fare.  As  his  "  pile "  increased,  he  invested  it  in  gold 
ornaments,  —  watch-chain  of  massive  links,  shirt  and  sleeve 
buttons,  shoe-buckles,  then  biittons  for  vest  and  coat,  a  hat- 
band of  the  precioiLS  metal,  a  heavy  gold -headed  cane  ;  and,  in 
short,  wherever  an  ounce  of  it  could  be  bestowed  upon  his 
person,  in  or  out  of  taste,  it  was  done.  The  glory  of  his  life, 
his  sole  ambition,  was  to  don  this  curious  attire  (which  was  de- 
posited for  safe  keeping  during  the  week  in  one  of  the  banks)  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  then  spend  the  day,  the  "  observed  of  all 
observers,"  lounging  about  the  office  or  bar-room  of  the  St. 
Charles.  He  never  drank,  and  rarely  spoke.  Mystery  seemed  to 
envelop  him.  No  one  knew  whence  he  came,  or  the  origin  of  his 
innocent  whim.  Old  citizens  assured  you,  that,  year  after  year, 
his  narrow  savings  were  measured  by  the  increase  of  his  orna- 
ments, until  at  length  the  value  of  the  anomalous  garments  came 
to  be  estimated  by  thousands  of  dollars.  By  ten  o'clock  on 
Sunday  night,  the  exhibition  was  closed.  His  one  day  of  self- 
gratification  enjoyed,  his  costly  wardrobe  was  returned  to  the 
bank-vault,  and  he  came  back  into  the  obscurity  of  a  wood- 
chopper.« 
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V.   39.    /.  Altinff, 
Op.  It.  175. 


vestments 
and  conse- 
cration, etc., 
of  priests 

a  Vulg.  tiaras. 

b  Ex.  xxxix.  27 — 
'29;  Ezek.  xliv. 
17,  18;  Ma.  xxii. 
12, 13;  Eph.  vL  13. 

c  Le.  viii.  12. 

d  JjO.  v.  17,  xxii.  9. 

In  the  Bible  the 
body  is  said  to  be 
more  than  rai- 
ment. But  many 
people  read  the 
Bible  Hebrew- 
wise,  bacljward ; 
and  thus  the 
general  convic- 
tion now  is,  that 
raiment  is  mora 
than  the  body. 

"  Dre.ss  has  a 
moral  effect  upon 
tbe  conduct  of 
mankind.  Let 
any  gentleman 
find  himself  with 
dirty  boots,  soiled 
neckcloth,  and  a 
general  negli- 
gence of  dress, 
he  will,  in  all 
probability,  find 
a  corresponding 
disposition  by 
negligence  of  ad- 
dress." —  Sir  J. 
Barrington. 

e  ^y.  11.  Milburn. 


CHAPTER  THE  TirENTY-NINTH. 

I 

1 — 3.  (1)  hallow,  sanctify,  set  apart,     one  .  .  bullock,  Z(Y. !  consecration 
a  youngling   of  the  herd,      and  .  .  blemish,"    perfect.      (2)io^P"e3ts 
tempered,''  mixed  with,     wafers,  thin  cakes,  pancakes. "^     (3)  \  their 
them  .  .  basket,  i.e.  the  bread,  etc.  j  hallowing: 

The  doctrine  of  sacrifice  nnicersal. — In  addition  to  the  fact  that!    ,,  i  ■  ii 
life  is  daily  sacrificed  for  the  sustentation  of  life,  the  belief  of  a  | "         ''     '     " 
higher  sacrifice  would  also  seem  to  be  one  of  man's  most  un- 1 6  Le.  vi.  20,  22. 
conquerable  instincts.     Search  for  him  when  we  will,  or  where  Lj^^,  version  has 
we  will,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  in  every  country  under  heaven,  \frima,  fritters. 
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"  In  Sophoclop, 
Jocaata  jirayH  to 
the  Lyciaii 
Apullo,  auil  say.s 
'that  she  came 
to  his  tomplo  be- 
cause it  waa  the 
nearest."  Tliis 
wa8  but  a  sorry 
compliment  to 
his  poil.ship.  It 
is  the  same,  liow- 
ever,  that  people 
generally  pay  to 
religion,  who 
abide  by  the  doc- 
trines and  faith 
they  have  been 
bred  up  in, 
merely  to  save 
themselves  the 
trouble  of  seek- 
ing farther."  — 
Sterne. 

d  T.  Ragg. 

their  puri- 
fication and 
anointing' 

a  Lo.  viii.  G  ;  Ti. 
iii.  5 ;  He.  x.  2l'. 

61  Pe.  iii.  21. 

c  Trapp. 

d  He.  i.  9 ;  1  Jo. 
a  27. 

«  He,  vii.  28. 

/"The  filling  of 
the  hands  is 
nothing  else  than 
an  initiation 
when  one  enters 
upon  any  busi- 
ness that  he  may 
be  conllrmed  in 
it  from  that  day 
f  o  r  w  a  r  d."  — 
Rahbi  liolomon. 

g  Dr.  Jenkyn. 

the  putting 
away  of 
their  sin 
a  I.e.  i,  4  ;  Is.  liii, 
4,  6  ;  2  Co.  T.  21. 
"  My  faith  would 
lay  her  hand  on 
that  dear  head  of 
Thine."— »'«»«, 
b  Le.  viii.  l.'j. 
cHe.  xiii.  11-13. 
"The  due  com- 
pletion   ot     the 
various        cere- 
monies above  de- 


sunk  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  or  raised  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  civilisation,  that  doctrine,  more  or  le.ss  developed,  still  is  his 
companion.  lie  slays  the  victim  as  an  offering  to  God ;  or  he 
punishes  himsolf.  morally  or  i)hysically,  as  .an  expiation  of  his 
sin.  And  whence  the  universal  prevalence  of  such  an  idea  .'  It 
is  idle  to  speak  of  it  as  the  result  of  superstition.  Blindness  and 
ignorance  can  lead  to  no  such  uniformity  of  i-esult.  If  in  some 
one  dark  nation  of  antiquity,  or  among  .lome  one  of  the  races  of 
mankind,  such  a  notion  as  expiation  had  been  discovered,  it  might 
with  sufficient  reason  have  been  assigned  to  superstition  as  its 
originator.  If  a  few  of  those  nations  or  races  had  seemcfl  strangely 
to  agree  in  such  a  doctrine,  it  might  have  been  accounted  a  re- 
markable fact,  an  illustration  of  the  doctrine  "  of  transmitted 
instincts  ; "  and  would  among  ethnologists  have  been  considered 
a  powerful  evidence  of  their  identity  of  origin.  But  the  idea  is 
as  extensive  as  the  species.  Its  universal  prevalence  is  an  irre- 
fragable evidence  of  one  out  of  two  facts.  It  is  either  a  proof 
that  the  doctrine  was  taught  by  the  common  progenitor  of  man- 
kind, to  whom  it  was  in  some  way  supematurally  communicated ; 
or  that  it  was  an  instinct  implanted  by  the  Author  of  our  being, 
which,  like  all  other  instincts,  must  meet  with  its  appropriate 
answer.  "^ 

4 — 9.  (4)  wash.  .  .  water,"  symbol  of  necessary  spiritual 
cleanliness,''  "a  type  of  Christ's  baptism." «  (.5,  6)  si'c  xxviii.  41. 
(7)  take  ,  .  head,'' type  of  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (8) 
thou  .  .  sons,  the  High  Priest  first,  then  the  others  in  their 
order.  (U)  consecrate, «  Hch.,  fill  their  hands,/  i.c.  with 
sacrifices. 

The  unction  of  IwUness. — The  spirit  of  holiness  gives  to  the 
Church  an  aptness  and  a  grace  in  all  its  movements  and  efforts 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  The  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are,  on  that  account,  as  well  as  for  the  sweet  odour  with 
which  they  perfume  the  Church,  called  "  the  unction  of  the  Holy 
One.""  The  Agonistes  in  the  Grecian  games  anointed  them.selves 
with  unguents  in  order  to  attain  quickness,  agility,  and  nimble- 
ness  of  action  :  and  this  gave  a  grace  and  beauty  to  their  various 
movements.  Before  they  could  attain  this,  the  unguent  must 
have  pervaded  their  frame,  and  not  glistened  in  superficial  appli- 
cation. In  like  manner,  before  the  Church  can  acquire  a  grace 
in  doing  good,  and  in  acting  "  after  the  Spirit,"'  the  unction  from 
the  Holy  One  must  penetrate  all  the  muscles  of  its  frame,  and  all 
the  members  of  its  body.!? 

10 — 14.  (10)  put  .  .  head,"  symbol  for  tran-sference  of  sin  to 
the  victim.  (11)  door,  rr'c,  that  the  priest  might  enter  in  as 
one  to  whom  sin  was  not  imputed.  (12)  horns  .  .  finger,*  sec 
xxvii.  2.  pour  .  .  altar,  where  there  was  a  trench  to  receive  it. 
(IH)  caul,  perh.  the  gall-bladder,  or  pericardium.  (14)  burn  .  . 
camp,"^  to  show  intense  hatred  of  sin  :  Jesus  suffered  without 
the  camp. 

1  he  nece-ssitij  of  hoUmsK. — If  a  physician  were  called  to  see  a 
patient  who  had  a  cancer  on  his  breast,  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
would  be  to  cut  it  out  from  the  roots.  The  phj-sician  might  give 
palliatives,  so  that  the  patient  would  have  less  pain  ;  or  he  might 
make  his  patient  believe  it  was  no  cancer,  or  forget  that  he  had 
a  cancer  near  his  vitals  :  but,  if  the  physician  were  to  do  this 
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instead  of  removing  the  evil,  he  would  be  a  wicked  man,  and  the 
enemy  of  his  patient.  The  man's  case  was  such,  that  the  only 
favoui-  which  could  be  confen-ed  upon  him  would  be  to  cut  out 
the  cancer.  Now  all  agree  that  sin  is  the  great  evil  of  the  soul 
of  man.  Nothing  can  make  man  moi'e  spiritually  happy  here,  or 
fit  him  for  happiness  hereafter,  than  the  removal  of  sin  from  his 
nature.  Sin  is  the  plague-spot  on  the  soul,  which  destroys  its 
peace,  and  threatens  its  destruction  unless  removed.  It  is  there- 
fore certain  that  if  the  love  of  God  were  manifested  towards 
man.  it  would  be  in  turning  man  from  sin  which  produces  misery, 
to  holiness  which  jiroduces  happiness.^* 


B.C.  I-li)l. 

scribed  was  fol- 
lowed by  the 
oblation  of  their 
sacriflcea  for 
Aaron  and  his 
sons:  (1)  A  sin- 
offeriug ;  (2)  A 
burnt  -  offering; 
(o)  A  peace- 
offering." —  Hush. 

(1  J.  B.  Walker. 


an  offering: 
made  for 
them 


I  (J  1  Pe.  L  2. 


j  6  Trapp. 


Ge.    vlii.     21; 


the 


15 — 18.  (1."))  shalt  .  .  ram,  i.e.  one  of  the  two,  v.  1.  and 
hands,  as  acknowledging  that  they  were  sinners,  upon  .  .  ram. 
believing  their  sin  to  be  transfen-ed.  (KJ)  blood,"  without: 
shedding  of  which  no  remission.  (17)  wash,  etc..  this  signified! 
that  entire  holiness,  see  1  Thess.  v.  23.*  (18)  sweet  savour,<^  1 
lit.  a  savour  of  rest,  i.e.  an  appeasing  odour  pacifying  Divine  j 
displeasure.'* 

The  righteousness  of  Christ. — Before  you  stands  a  bath,  as  it  is  I 
called, — a  large  vessel  full  of  acid  liquor.  At  one  end,  immersed ;  Eph.  v.  2. 
in  the  fluid,  hangs  a  sheet  of  silver  ;  while  above,  and  passing  j 
from  side  to  side,  is  extended  a  thread  of  metal  ready  to  be  con-  d  See  Bvsh. 
nected  with  a  powerful  battery,  %\hich,  when  I  saw  the  process,' 
was  concealed  in  a  room  below.  A  vessel  of  common  metal,  being '  "  Virtue  is 
produced,  was  hung  on  the  wire,  and  plunged  into  the  bath  ;  in  1  "J^'^^'JIf '  ™u^an 
which,  I  may  remark,  the  fluid  was  so  clear,  that  you  could  see  pleasures,  who, 
to  the  bottom.  The  wire  on  which  it  was  suspended  was  then  .in  rendering 
connected  with  the  electric  battery  :  and  what  happened .'  A ',  ^^<^™  J"®'-  ''^°" 
very  remarkable  result.  By  means  of  the  mighty  though  unseen  j  ®^g  ancrperma- 
agent  that  was  thus  brought  into  action,  the  particles  of  silver  1  nent ;  in  mode- 
were  taken  from  the  sheet  of  it,  and,  passing  invisibly  through;  rating  thein, 
the  translucent  fluid,  were  ti-ansf  en-ed  to  the  vessel  that  had  been !  ^^^^^^  a'nd'appe^ 
immersed  in  the  bath.  No  sound  accompanied  the  mysterious' tite;  in  interdict- 
process,  no  violent  action,  no  sign  of  motion  ;  the  eye  saw  nothing  i  ing  those  ^yhich 
but  the  dull  metal  beginning  to  assume  a  brilliant  appearance  ;  i  ^^^  herself  re- 
and  in  time,  through  w^hat  looked  more  like  magic  than  common  [  desires  to  those 
art.  this  base  metal  shone  in  a  coating  of  the  purest  silver.  Such  |  that  she  allows ; 
a  change,  but  far  greater  and  more  thorough,  is  wrought  on  the!  and  like  a  kuid 
soul  through  the  unseen  and  almighty  influence  of  the  Holy  q,°  (jjej.  ^  abun- 
Spirit,  as  soon  as  faith  has  established  a  connection  between  the  j  aantiy  allows  all 
Saviour  and  the  sinner.  Righteousness  is  withdrawn  from  the  that  nature  re- 
fonner,  and  transfeiTed  to  the  latter.  In  the  words  of  an  inspired 
apostle,  the  believer  puts  on  Christ,  to  stand  before  God  covered 
with  those  merits,  and  justified  by  that  righteousness,  which 
makes  a  sinner  just.  If  this  process  of  art  suggested  that  re- 
semblance, it  presented  under  one  aspeet  a  mighty  difference. 
Robbed  of  its  precious  metal,  what  was  once  a  sheet  of  silver 
became  in  time  a  dull,  attenuated,  worthless  thing.  Its  treasuries 
were  exhausted,  Chrisfs  never  are  ;  it  could  coat  and  cover  a 
certain  number,  no  more  :  but  in  Him  there  is  righteousness  for 
all  the  world,  enough  of  mercy  in  the  Father,  of  merit  in  the  Son, 
and  of  grace  in  the  Spirit,  for  every  child  of  guilt.' 


quires,  even  to 
satiety,  if  not  to 
lassitude."  —  So- 
crales. 

Sec  Saurin  Dis. 
Bisl.  ii.  y29,  and 
Uiss.^AS.  S.  Mo' 
the);  M. A.  5-29. 

e  Dr.  Guthrie. 


(20)  put 


their  wave- 
offering 


19—24.  (19)  shalt  .  .  ram,"  etc.,  see  v.  ] 
dedication  to  God  of  the  sense  of  hearing,     thumb  .  .  hand, 
executive  power  dedicated,     toe  .  .  foot,  obedience  :  their  wayi  aLe.  viil.  22. 
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b  He.  ix.  V2,  Ti; 
I  Po.  ii.  i ;  Ke.  i. 
5,  6. 

c  Gixeniiiit,  Rosm- 
mtiller.  For  fhtep, 
see  Tujtici  i.  I'O, 
25,  61) ;  ii.  yt). 

d  "  As  acknow- 
ledging God's 
omnipresence: 
and  tliat  many 
should  come 
from  oast,  west, 
north,  and  south, 
to  partalce  of  the 
merits  and 
beneilts  of 
Christ,  our  true 
Sa  c  r  i  flee."  — 
Trapp. 

e  Anon. 


"A  part  of  the 
blood  of  the  ram 
of  consecration 
was  sprinkled 
upon  the  ears  of 
Aaron  and  his 
SODS,  to  remind 
them  always  to 
listen  tothecom- 
mands  of  God; 
upon  their  hands, 
toenjoin  the  duty 
of  activity  and 
zeal  in  the  pez"- 
vice  of  God  ;  and 
upon  their  feet, 
to  symbolise 
their  walking  in 
the  ways  of  the 
Law." — Kalisih. 

/Dr.Burder. 


their  heave- 
offering- 

a  Nu.  xviii.  11, 
18;  De.xviii.  3. 

"The  waving 
consii^ted  in  turn- 
ing the  offering 
to  all  the  four 
parts  of  the  earth 
and  to  heaven, 
as  a  symbol  that 
It  was  destined 
ior  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and 
earth;  but  the 
heaving  was  only 
a  movement  of 
the    offering   up 
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in  life  consecrated.     (21)  blood  .  .  garments,''  our  roljo.s  made 
white  with  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.     (22)  fat  .  .  rump,  perh.  the 
thick,  fatty  tail  of  Syrian  .'<hcep'' (r^c/.v  Inficitn/hifi/).    for  con- 
secration, i.e.  for  consecrating  the  initiation  of  tlie  ]iriests  into 
their  oHice.     (23)  loaf,  etc., . <<(■(:  v.  2.     (21)  wave  offering,  lif. 
1  thou  shalt  wave  them  a  waving- :  the  offering  when  made  wa« 
I  agitated,  moved  backwards  and  forwards,  or  up  and  down.** 
1      Ptrfidiial   co/ixrcrnfiini. — I.    That   Christian.s   are   jjriests.      As 
I  such,  they  are  Divinely  chosen.     They  are  the  leaders  of  God's 
worshij),  and  repositarie.s  of  saving  knowledge  ;  illustrious  privi- 
leges are  theirs.     They  fulfil  the  office  of  inte-rcession  for  their 
!  fellow-men  :  consecration  is  required  in  them.     II.  Some  illue- 
[  trations   of  the   character   of   their   consecration.      Observe   its 
universality  :  blood  on  the  extremes  of  the  frame. — 1.  The  ear  : 
i  all  intellectual  faculties  ;  2.  The  thumb  :  all  practical  activities ; 
3.  The  toe  :  all  personal  movements.'- 

Jiroad-t ailed  Sijr'ian.  .slurp. — On  the  largo  tail  of  one  species  of 
;  the  eastern  sheep,  Russell  (/fixf.  of  Alrppo,  p.  '>\).  afte-r  observing 
,  that  thej'  are  in  tliat  country  much  more  numerous  than  those 
I  with  smaller  tails,  adds,  "  This  tail  is  very  broad  and  large,  termi- 
!  nating  in  a  small  appendix  that  turns  back  upon  it.  It  is  of  a 
I  substance  bet^\■ecn  fat  and  marrow,  and  is  not  eaten  separately, 
I  but  mixed  with  the  lean  meat  in  many  of  their  dishes,  and  also 
often  used  instead  of  butter.     A  common  sheep  of  this  sort,  with- 

■  out  the  head,  feet,  skin,  and  entrails,  weighs  about  twelve  or 
I  fourteen  Aleppo  rotoloes,  of  which  the  tail  is  usually  three 
j  rotoloes  or  upwards ;  but  such  as  are  of  the  largest  breed,  and 

have  been  fattened,  will  sometimes  Avcigh  about  thirty  rotoloes, 
and  the  tail  of  these  ten.  These  very  large  sheep,  being  about 
I  Aleppo  kept  up  in  yards,  are  in  no  danger  of  injuring  their  tails  ; 
I  but  in  some  other  places,  where  they  feed  in  the  fields,  the 
i  shepherds  are  obliged  to  fix  a  piece  of  thin  board  to  the  under 
]  part  of  their  tail,  to  prevent  its  being  torn  by  bushes  and  thistles, 
j  as  it  is  not  covered  underneath  with  thick  wool  like  the  upper 

■  part.  Some  have  small  wheels  to  facilitate  the  dragging  of  this 
board  after  them."  A  rotoloe  of  Aleppo  is  five  pounds.  "With 
this  agrees  the  account  given  by  the  Abbe  Mariti  (yV«/Y'/*  thvottgh 

\  Ci/prug).  "The  mutton  is  juicy  and  tender.  The  tails  of  some 
I  of  the  sheep,  which  are  remtirkably  fine,  weigh  upwards  of  fifty 
pounds."  This  shows  us  the  reason  why.  in  the  Levitical  sacrifices, 
the  tail  was  always  ordered  to  be  consumed  by  fii'e./^ 

25 — 28.  (2."))  burnt-offering,  not  a  whole  burnt-offering, 
I  but  .strictly  a  i)eace-offering.  (2(1)  wave,  etc..  .ttr  v.  24.  (27) 
j  heave-offering,"  jierh.  moved  up  and  down,  while  the  wave- 
offering  was  moved  to  and  fro.  (2S)  even  .  .  Lord,  so  should 
we  licarr  up  our  hearts  to  God  in  gratitude  for  Ilis  mercies. 

(iiiilfi/  ojf'crhir/.t. — Many  of  the  mosques  at  Cairo  are  doubtless 
moniiments  of  sincere  piety ;  but  not  a  few  have  certainly 
originated  in  ways  far  from  creditable  to  their  founders.  I 
passed  by  one.  a  handsome  building,  respecting  which  I  was  told 
the  following  anecdote  : — The  founder,  on  the  first  occasion  of 
opening  his  mosque  for  the  ceremonials  of  the  Friday  prayers, 
invited  the  chief  Ulama  to  attend  the  service  :  and  each  of 
these  congratulated  him  before  the  congregation,  by  reciting 
some  tradition  of  the  Prophet,  or  by  some  other  words  of  an  appo- 
site nature,  excepting  one.     This   man   the  founder  addressed, 
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asking-  wherefore  he  was  silent.  "  Hast  thou  nothing'  to  say,"  he 
asked,  ••  befitting  this  occasion  .' "  The  man,  thus  invited,  readily 
answered,  "  Yes.  If  thou  hast  built  this  mosque  with  money 
lawfully  acquired,  and  with  a  good  intention,  know  that  God 
hath  built  for  thee  a  mansion  in  paradise,  and  gi-eat  will  be  thy 
felicity.  But  if  thou  raised  this  temple  by  means  of  wealth 
unlawfully  obtained,  by  money  exacted  from  the  poor  by  oppres- 
sion and  tyi'anny.  know  that  there  is  prepared  for  thee  a  place 
in  hell,  and  evil  will  be  the  transit  thither.'  The  latter  was 
the  case ;  and  within  a  few  hours  after  he  had  thus  spoken,  the 
only  one  among  the  company  of  'Ulama  who  had  dared  to  utter 
the  language  of  tr^^th  on  this  occasion — to  do  which,  indeed, 
required  no  little  coiu'age — suddenly  died,  a  victim,  as  well 
known,  of  poison.''  ' 

29,  30.  (29)  garments  .  .  him,'*  symbol  of  succession  in 
ofiBce  :  the  robe  of  Christ's  righteousness  inherited  by  His  people. 
(30)  seven  days,  I'erfect  consecration:  seven  the  perfect 
number. 

TJic parisJi  jyrirst. — 

A  parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train  ; 

An  awful,  reverend,  and  religious  man. 

His  eyes  diffused  a  venerable  grace, 

And  charity  itself  was  in  his  face. 

Rich  was  his  soul,  though  his  attire  was  poor 

(As  God  hath  cloth'd  His  O'mi  ambassador)  ; 

For  such,  on  earth,  his  bless'd  Redeemer  bore. 

With  eloquence  innate  his  tong'ue  was  arm'd  : 

Though  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  people  chami"d  ; 

For,  letting  down  the  golden  chain  from  high, 

He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky  : 

And  oft  with  holy  hymns  he  charm'd  their  ears 

(A  music  more  melodious  than  the  spheres) : 

For  David  left  him.  Avhen  he  went  to  rest. 

His  lyre  ;  and  after  him  he  sung  the  best.** 

31 — 37.  (31)  seethe,  boil,  prepare  as  food.  (32)  eat  ..  ram, 
i.e.  the  remainder  of  the  ram  so  prepared.  (33)  eat  .  .  made," 
so  there  must  be  perfect  union  with  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God.  the 
great  atoning  sacrifice,  stranger,  prob.  the  t«rm  is  here  limited 
to  one  not  of  Aaron's  family.  (34)  burn  .  .  fire,  gratitude  to  be  | 
prompt  and  complete  :  the  thank-offering  not  kept  till  the  moiTow.  | 
(3."))  things,  office,  garments,  ceremonies,  etc.  (3(3)  atone-  j 
ment,  expiations,  propitiations,  reconciliations  :  these  for  the ! 
priests  and  the  altar.  (37)  whatsoever  .  .  holy,*  priest,  I 
victim,  etc.  ' 

Meaning  of  atoncmi'iit. — The  word  atonement  occurs  but  once  I 
in  the  English  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  Eo.  v.  1 1  ;  but  j 
the   Greek   word,    of    which   in   that   case   it   is   a   translation,  j 
KaraWayri,  and  the   verb   of    the    same   origin   and  meaning. 
KaTaWaaato  ('"  to  change,  exchange,  to  reconcile  "),  occur  together 
ten  times  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  Ro.  v.  10,  twice;  ver.  11  : 
xi.  1.0 ;  1  Co.  vii.  11-:  2  Co.  v.  18,  t^-ice  ;  ver.  19,  twice  :  and  ver. 
20.     In  every  case  the  verb  is  translated  "to  reconcile;"  and, 
except  in  Ro.  v.  11.  the  noun  is  rendered  '-reconciliation  :"  the 
mode  of  this  reconciliation  being  clearly  indicatetl,  Ro.  v.  10,  viz., 
"  by  the  death  of  His  Son."     Throughout  the  Old  Testament  the 


and  (lo\7i]."  — 
Kalisch . 

"Among  the 
Jews  the  wave- 
offering  was 
waved  horizon- 
tali}'  to  tlie  four 
poiuts,  and  tho 
heave  -  offering 
heaved    up    and 

J  down,  to  signify 
Ihat  HewasLord 

;  of    Heaven    and 
earth." — Bowes, 
b  Afrs.  Poole. 

days  of 
preparation 
for  duty 

a  Nu.  xx.  26,  28. 

"Beauty  com- 
monly produces 
love,  hut  cleanli- 
ness preserves  it. 
Age  itself  is  not 
unamiable  while 
it  i.?  preserved 
clean  and  unsul- 
lied; like  a  piece 
of  metal  con- 
stantly kept 
smooth  and 
bright,  we  look 
on  it  with  more 
pleasure  than  on 
anew  vessel  can- 
kered with  rust." 
— Addison. 

b  Chaucer. 

the  sin- 
oflfering  for 
atonement 

a  Le.  X.  H. 
b  Ex.  XXX.  26,  29; 
He.  X.  11. 
•'  We  are  saved 
from  nothing  if 
we  are  not  saved 
from  bin.  Little 
sins  are  pioneers 
of  hell.  The 
backslider  bo- 
gins  -TT.'.h.  what 
he  foolishly  con- 
siders trifling 
with  little  sins. 
There  are  no 
little  sins.  There 
was  a  time  when 
all  the  evil  that 
has  existed  in  tho 
world  was  com- 
prehended in  one 
sinful  thought  of 
our  first  parent, 
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word  .atonement  is  constantly  used  to  signify  the  reconciliation 
of  God  by  means  of  bloody  wicrifices,  to  men  alienated  from  Him 
by  the  guilt  of  sin.  The  jiriest  made  atonement  for  the  trans- 
gressors of  the  law,  by  siicrificcs,  and  it  was  forgiven  them. 
Le.  iv.  20 ;  v.  (! ;  vi.  7  :  xii.  S  ;  xiv.  IS  ;  Xu.  xv.  2').  On  the  great 
"day  of  atonement,"  the  high  priest  made  atonement,  first  for 
his  own  sins,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  bullock  ;  and  for  the  sins  of  all 
the  people,  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat ;  and  then  the  sins  thus 
atoned  for  were  confessed  and  laid  upon  the  hea<l  of  the  live 
goat,  and  carried  away  by  him  into  oblivion,  Le.  xvi.  G — 22.« 

38 — 41:  (."?«)  now,  the  priests  being  consecrated  and  ini- 
tiated, and  atonement  made  for  them,  this  .  ,  altar,  for  the 
whole  people,  two  .  .  continually,"  daily  rememV)rance  and 
acknowledgment  of  sin.  (IJ'.i)  one  .  .  morning,  acknowledging 
the  possibility  of  sinning,  other  .  .  even.t  acknowlcnlgment  of 
sin.  (40)  tenth  deal,  i.r.  an  omer  or  tenth  part  of  ephah.  hin, 
an  Egyptian  Avord  :  tlie  hin  =  one-sixth  of  ephah.  The  fourth 
of  hin  =  tlierefore  about  a  pint  and  a  half,  beaten  oil,  -see 
xxvii.  20.  (41)  even,«  lit.  between  the  two  evenings:  so  the 
Lamb  of  God  was  offered,  shalt .  .  morning,  see  v.  40.  sweet 
savour,  .<<«;  v.  18. 

7'/ir  atonement  the  gist  of  the  Gospel. — The  late  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Kinnoul.  a  short  time  before  his  death,  in  a  long  and  serious 
conversation  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kemp,  of  Edinburgh,  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  : — "  I  have  always  considered  the  atonement  the 
character  of  the  Gospel :  as  a  system  of  religion,  strip  it  of  that 
doctrine,  and  you  reduce  it  to  a  scheme  of  morality,  excellent, 
indeed,  and  such  as  the  world  never  saw  ;  but,  to  man,  in  the 
present  state  of  his  faculties,  absolutely  impracticable.  "The 
atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  truths  immediately  connected  with 
that  fundamental  j^rinciple.  provide  a  remedy  for  all  the  wants 
and  weaknesses  of  our  nature.  Those  who  sti"ive  to  remove  those 
precious  doctrines  from  the  Word  of  God  do  an  irreparable  injury 
to  the  grand  and  beautiful  system  of  religion  which  it  contains, 
as  well  as  to  the  comforts  and  hopes  of  man.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  now  an  old  man.  and  have  experienced  the  infirmities  of 
advanced  years.  Of  late,  in  the  course  of  a  sever  e  and  dangerous 
illness,  I  have  been  repeatedly  brought  to  the  gates  of  death. 
jVIy  time  in  this  Avorld  cannot  now  be  long,  but  with  truth  I  can 
declare  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  my  pa.st  afflictions,  my  heart  was 
snpi)orted  and  comforted  by  a  finn  reliance  ujxjn  the  merits  and 
atonement  of  my  Sa-viour  :  and  now.  in  the  prospect  of  entering 
upon  an  eternal  world,  this  is  the  only  foundation  of  my  confi- 
dence and  hope."  Resting  on  the  sm-e  foundation  God  ha-s  laid 
in  Zion,  this  venerable  nobleman  was  released  from  a  '■  body  of 
sin  and  death,"  to  be  "  for  ever  with  tlie  Lord,"  Dec.  27,  17iS7.'' 

42—44.  (42)  door,"  etc.,  entrance  of  tent.      (43)   taber- 
nacle,* not  so  much  the  tabernacle  as  the  space  between  it  and 
the  altar.     (44)  sanctify,  consecrate,  make  holy  :  Israel  to  be  a 
a   Ex.  XXV.  22;   holy  nation. 

xxviii^e  '^'  ^'"  Injiiienre  of  the  atonement. — Kazainak  was  a  robber  chieftain, 
!  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Greenland.  He  came  to  a  hut 
6  Ex.  xl.  34;  2^yjigj.e  a  missionaiy  was  translating  the  Gospel  of  John.  He 
Hag'  'if'  '7—9-  ■^^anted  to  know  what  he  was  doing  ;  and  when  the  missionary 
MaL  iii.  1.         '  told  htm  how  the  marks  he  was  making  were  words,  and  how  a 
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and  all  tho  now- 
evil  is  the  nu- 
ni  0  r  o  11  s  a  II  (i 
horrid  progeny 
of  one  little  sin." 
—Hoirell. 
'•  H(i  Hint  hath 
slight  thoughts 
of  sin  nc^vor  hart 
great  thoughts  of 
Qoi\."— Dr.  ihcen. 
c  Dr.  llodge. 

the  daily 
sin  offering: 
a  Nu.  xxviii.  .3; 
2Ch.  xiii.  10,  11  : 
Jo.  i  29 ;  1  Pe.  i. 
18,  19;  He.  vii. 
24—27. 

h  Ps.  Iv.  17. 

e  2  Ki.  xvi.  15; 
Dan.  ix.  21. 

'•The  ^diles 
among  tho  Ro- 
mans had  their 
doors  always 
Btanding  open, 
that  all  who  had 
petitions  might 
have  free  acL'ess 
to  them.  The 
door  of  heaven 
is  always  open 
for  the  prayers  of 
God's  people." — 
T.  Watson. 

"  Prayer  is  in- 
tended  to  in- 
crease the  devo- 
tion  of  the 
individual,  but  if 
the  individual 
himself  prays  he 
requires  no  for- 
mula; he  pours 
hiniMel  f  forth 
much  more  natu- 
rally in  self- 
chosen  and  con- 
nected thoughts 
before  God.  and 
scarcely  requires 
words  at  all." — 
W.  Van  llumljohlt. 
d  H.  T.  S. 


the  taber- 
nacle sanc- 
tified 
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book  conld  spccak,  he  wished  to  hear  what  it  said.  The  missionaiy 
read  the  story  of  Christ's  sufferings  ;  Avhen  the  chief  immediately 
asked,  '•  What  has  this  man  done  ?  has  he  robbed  anybody  ?  has 
he  murdered  anybody  / "  "  No,"  was  the  reply  :  "  he  has  robbed 
no  one,  miu'dered  no  one  ;  he  has  done  nothing  %%Tong." — "  Then 
why  does  he  suffer  ?  why  does  he  die  ? " — "  Listen  ! "  said  the  mis- 
sionary. '"  This  man  has  done  no  wrong- ;  but  Kazainak  has  done 
wrong.  This  man  has  not  robbed  anyone  ;  but  Kazainak  has 
many.  This  man  has  murdered  no  one  ;  but  Kazainak  has  mur- 
dered his  brother,  Kazainak  has  murdered  his  child.  This  man 
suffered  that  Kaizainak  might  not  suffer  ;  died,  that  Kaizainak 
might  not  die." — "  Tell  me  that  again,"  said  the  astonished  chief- 
tain ;  and  the  hard-hearted  murderer  was  brought  to  the  foot  of 
the  cross. 

45,  46.  (45)  dwell  .  .  Israel,"  a  holy  God  among  a  con- 
secrated people,  will  .  .  God,''  object  of  worship ;  source  of 
blessing  ;  sure  protection  ;  unening  guide,  etc.  (4(])  know,  by 
the  fruits  of  My  presence,  the  manifestations  of  My  glory,  the 
communications  of  My  will,  that  .  .  Egypt,  I  will  be  to  them 
in  the  future  the  mighty  deliverer  that  I  have  been  in  the  past. 
that  .  .  them.,'  this  knowledge  resulting  in  obedience  and 
reverence  shall  render  possible  for  Me  and  pleasant  to  them  My 
dwelling  among  them. 

frod'x  prrscncf  amonrj  His  2)eoplc. — Take  this  text  as  illustrating 
the  following  propositions  : — I.  That  God  docs  condescend  to 
dwell  amongst  His  people.  II.  That,  in  order  to  possess  this 
presence  among  iis.  He  must  be  acknowledged  as  our  Lord  and 
God  :  '•  will  be  their  God."  Note  the  positiveness  of  the  expres- 
sion. "That  I  may  dwell  among  them."  See  the  condition  on 
which  this  depends.  III.  That  if  God's  presence  is  really  merited 
by  us,  and  bestowed  upon  us,  great  and  unthought-of  blessings 
wall  be  the  result.'' 

The  Dirhia  pri'scncc. — "  I  shall  never  forget,"  said  a  young 
minister,  "  the  last  words  of  my  dear  mother  as  I  started  from 
home  to  engage  in  business  for  myself.  It  was  midnight.  The 
family  had  remained  up  to  make  the  last  evening  at  home  as 
pleasant  as  possible  for  the  boy  who  was  to  go  from  them.  Tlie 
time  for  parting  an-ived.  My  mother  came  to  me,  and  jjutting 
her  arms  around  my  neck,  gave  me  a  sweet  kiss,  and  said  in 
tones  so  full  of  sweetness,  '  My  dear  boy,  live  near  to  God.'  I 
shall  never  forget  the  sadness  of  that  parting,  the  paleness  of 
that  dear  face,  the  tenderness  of  that  farewell  embrace,  but  I 
remember  them  all,  through  the  depth  and  force  of  that  parting 
sentence,  '  My  dear  boy,  live  near  to  God.' " 
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"  Let  us  accept 
(iiffBrentformsof 
religion  among 
men,  as  we  ac- 
cept different 
1  a  n  g  u  a  g  e  s, 
wherein  there  in 
still  but  one  hu- 
man nature  ex- 
pressed. Every 
genius  has  most 
power  in  his  own 
language,  and 
every  heart  in  its 
own  religion."— 
Rkhtei: 

the  promise 
of  Divine 
presence 

a  Zech.  ii.  10;  Jo. 
Ixiv.  17,  '.'3;  2  Co. 
vi.  IG. 

b  Ke.  xxi.  3. 
c-  Jo.  i.  14. 
"  The  name  of 
the  Deity  is  spelt 
with  four  letters 
in  a  majority  of 
languages.  In 
Lat.  Dens;  Fr. 
1  Diett ;  Ok.  T/ieos 
i  (eeos);  «er.  G,.U; 
i  Scan  din.  Udin; 
i  Swed.CWrf,-  Heb. 
I  Jclen ;  Syr.  AdaU; 
I  Pcrs.  .S'j/ra  ,•  I'ar- 
tar.  Ji/ffi/;  Span. 
Bias;  K.lnd. iCgsi 
or  Zeiii;  Turk. 
Addi;  Egypt. 
Amun  or  Ztnt; 
J&ltau./iain;  Pe- 
ruvian, Lian ; 
W  a  1 1  a  c  h  i  a  n, 
Zene;  Etrurian, 
Chur;  Irish, 
Deih;  Ara.'b. Alia" 
d  A.Cr.  Mitchtll. 
'•  Nothing  can  be 
hostile  to  religion 
which  is  agree- 
able to  justice." 
— Gladstone. 


the  altar  of 
incense 


its  pattern, 
etc. 


1 — 5-  (1)  altar  .  .  upon,"  lit.  an  incense-altar  of  incense,  or, 
an  altar  perfumatory  of  perfume.  (2)  cubit,  etc.,  1  ft.  9  in.  long 
and  broad,  and  3ft.  Gin.  high.  (3)  overlay,  gild  or  plate. 
crown,  moulding.  (4)  two  .  .  rings,  one  on  each  side. 
corners,  viarr/.  ribs,  prob.  in  the  centre  of  the  side  under  the  I 
moulding.     (5)  staves  .  .  gold,  see  xxv.  28.  [a  P8.cxii.2;  He. 

:iJte  altar  of  inee7i.9c  (v.  1).— Introduction  :— Rites  and  cere-|vii.  25;  Ee.  viii. 
monies  of  the  old  dispensations  symbolical  of  things  higher  and  1  ^- 
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"Einh  timo  thou 
wishest  to  (k'cido 
upon  porfornuug 
some  enterprise, 
raiso  the  eyes  to 
bfaveii.prayOud 
to  blesH  thy  pro- 
ject, if  thou  paiisi 
mnko  that 
prayer,  accom- 
plish tliy  work." 
—L.  Sche/a: 

"  Leave  not  ofl 
praying  to  God; 
for  eitnpr  pray- 
ing will  make 
thee  leave  off 
sinning,  or  con- 
tinuuigin  sin  will 
make  thee  desist 
from  praying." — 
/  uller. 

"0,  when  the 
heart  is  full, 
when  bitter 
thoughts  con:e 
crowding 
quickly  up  for 
utterance,  and 
the  poor  com- 
mon words  of 
courtesy  are 
such  a  very 
mockery,  how- 
much  the  burst- 
ing heart  may 
pour  itself  in 
pi-ayer."—  WilUs. 

"  Prayer  is  the 
wing  where rt'ith 
the  soul  flies  to 
heaven,  and 
medititiun  the 
eye  wherewith 
we  see  God."' — 
Ambfote. 


its  place  and 
use 

a  II&  ix.  24. 
l>  Lu.  i.  9. 
cEx.xxvii.20,  21. 
d  Le.  X.  1,  2. 
eLe.  X.  1,  2S. 
/  €.  Simeon,  il.A. 
"Perfect  prayeis 
without  a  spot  or 
blemish,   th^.ugh 
not  one  word  be 
Bpokcu.   and   no 
phrases     known 
to    mankind    bo 
temijered    with, 
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better  under  the  new.  Reminders  of  truths,  etc.  This  altar  of 
incense  may  remind  u.s  of  many  things  concerning  prayer.  I. 
It«  size  :  not  very  large,  the  .smalle.'^t  altar.  A  good  prayer  need 
not  be  long.  God  know.s  what  we  have  need  of.  Like  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  it  may  include  much.  IL  Its  design  :  fiymmetrical. 
Prayers  should  not  be  one-sided,  but  well-proi)Ortioned.  Not  all 
about  one  thing,  or  too  many  things.  There  was  a  simple  beauty 
about  the  altar.  Four.sciuare,  crown  of  gold.  IIL  Its  material : 
choice,  the  best  wood  and  metal.  In  prayer  there  may  be  the 
word  of  human  infirmity  and  need  ;  but  there  must  be  the  fine 
gold  of  truth,  etc.  IV.  Its  place  :  in  the  Holy  Place,  in  front  of 
the  vail  that  concealed  the  most  holy.  ITiere  should  be  prayer 
bef.  entering  God"s  house,  as  well  as  inside  the  house.  V.  Its 
use :  to  bum  incense,  oifering  to  Gotl  of  holy  desire,  thanks- 
giving, praise.  Note — 1.  This  incense,  carefully  compounded  of 
the  most  precious  ingredients.  Not  to  be  used  for  ordinary  pm*- 
poses.  Prayer  is  holy  to  the  Lord  ;  2.  The  lamp  was  lighted 
opposite  when  the  incense  was  kindled.  Prayer  needs  Divine 
illumination  :  should  bear  the  light  as  being  without  hypocrisy  ; 
3.  The  incense  was  burnt  morning  and  evening.  Our  days 
should  begin  and  end  with  prayer. 

The  fahlc  of  Midas:  gold. — Bacchus  once  offered  Jlidas  his 
choice  of  gifts.  "  He  a.sked  that  whatever  he  might  touch  should 
be  changed  into  gold.  Bacchus  consented,  though  sorry  that  he 
had  not  made  a  better  choice.  Midas  went  his  way,  rejoicing  in  his 
newly-acquired  power,  which  he  hastened  to  put  tx)  the  test.  He 
could  scarce  believe  his  eyes,  when  he  found  a  twig  of  an  oak, 
which  he  had  plucked,  become  gold  in  his  hand.  He  took  up  a 
stone  ;  it  changed  to  gold.  He  touched  a  sod  :  it  did  the  same. 
He  took  an  apple  from  a  tree  ;  you  would  have  thought  he  had 
robbed  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  His  joy  knew  no  bounds  ; 
and,  when  he  got  home,  he  ordered  the  servants  to  set  a  splendid 
repast  on  the  table.  Then  he  found,  to  his  dismay,  that,  whether 
he  touched  bread,  it  hardened  in  his  hand,  or  put  a  mor.sel  to  his 
lil)s,  it  defied  his  teeth.  He  took  a  glass  of  wine  :  but  it  flowed 
do^^^l  his  throat  like  melted  gold."'  In  consternation,  fearing 
starvation,  he  held  up  his  arms,  shining  witli  gold,  to  Bacchus, 
and  be.sought  him  to  take  back  his  gift.  Bacchus  said,  "  Go  to 
the  River  Pactolus,  trace  the  stream  to  its  fountain-head,  there 
plunge  yoiu"  head  and  body  in,  and  wash  away  your  fault  and 
its  puni.shment."  Hence  Midas  learned  to  hate  "wealth  and 
splendour. 

6 — 10.  ((!)  before,"  \.e.  outside,  opposite  the  ark,  and  between 
the  candlestick  and  the  shewbread.  (7)  burn  .  .  morning, 
emblem  of  prayer,  thanksgiving,  he  .  .  lamps,''  light  of  truth 
needful  to  teach  us  to  jjray  aright.  (8)  perpetual  .  .  genera- 
tions,'repeated  mercies  call  for  constant  praise.  (10  strange 
.  .  incense,''  i.e.  of  humanly -devised  ingredients  ;  our  prayers 
must  be  of  Gods  dictating.  (10)  atoaexaent,' f^c,  i.e. on  the 
great  day  of  atonement. 

The  altar  of  inccn.sc. — Consider  this  as — I.  "A  typical  institu- 
tion. Notice  here — 1.  Its  daily  use  ;  2.  Its  annual  expiation. 
II.  An  emblematic  rite.  In  this  view,  it  marks — 1.  The  privilege 
of  Christians  :  2.  Tlie  ground  of  their  acceptance.  Application  : 
— ( I )  How  highly  we  are  privileged  under  the  Christian  dispen-« 
sation  ;  (2)  A\'hat  a  holy  people  we  should  be  unto  the  Lord./ 
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37)  onr  jiycy.ifov  nir. — A  young  lawyer,  who  scoffed  at  religion, 
was  made  the  subject  of  sj^ecial  prayer  and  effort  by  a  pious 
young  man.  Not  long  after  he  was  found  at  the  i^raycr-nieeting. 
but  even  the  pastor  hesitated  to  speak  to  him,  supposing  he  had 
come  merely  for  amusement.  The  young  man  continued  faithful 
to  his  friend,  and  soon  rejoiced  in  seeing  him  a  humble  believer 
in  Jesus.  Tlie  lawyer  was  riding  with  another  companion  of  his 
own,  not  long  after.  ''  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh  ;''  so  the  conversation  quite  naturally  turned  to 
the  subject  of  personal  salvation.     The  new  convert  spoke  freely, 

and  told  of  the  faithfulness  of  his  kind  friend  K ,  but  for 

whom  he  might  have  been  left  to  perish.  "  I  had  friends  once 
who  prayed  for  me,"  said  the  other,  thoughtfully,  "  but  I  have 
been  so  careless  they  have  all  given  me  up.  I  don't  suppose 
there  is  one  person  on  earth  who  prays  for  me  now."     "  You  are 

mistaken,"  said  the  other.    "  K prays  for  you,  very  earnestly." 

'•  Is  it  possible  ?  "  said  the  youth,  pausing  in  great  astonishment. 
It  was  like  a  lightning  flash  to  his  soul— and  not  long  after  he, 
too,  was  rejoicing  in  Jesus.  Are  we  offering  such  "  effectual, 
fervent  prayer,"  for  any  soul  ?  Should  the  Christian  ever  suffer 
himself  to  be  without  the  burden  of  some  immortal  spirit  upon 
his  heart?  Such  prayer  does  avail  much.  God's  Word  declares 
it,  and  the  experience  of  ten  thousand  souls  verifies  the  declara- 
tion. Whom  will  you  take  this  week  of  all  your  impenitent  ac- 
quaintances, as  a  subject  of  earnest  i^rayer  and  laboiu- 1 — D.  C. 

11 — 16,  (11)  Lord  .  .  Moses,  concerning  the  contributions 
of  the  people.  (12)  sum,  census,  ransom,"  a  gift  acknow- 
ledging that  he  was  ransomed,  that  .  .  them,  inflicted  for  lack 
of  faith,  as  manifested  by  withholding  of  the  ransom.  (13) 
passeth,  they  passed  before  the  tellers,  who  counted  them  one  by 
one.  half  a  shekel,  present  value  about  l-f.  ?>^d.  shekel  .  , 
sanctuary,  i.e.  shekel  of  full  weight,  gerahs,  gerah,*"  lit. 
bean,  prob.  of  the  carob  tree,  half .  .  Lord,  God  no  respecter 
of  persons  :  rich  and  poor  equal  in  His  sight :  the  small  sum  not 
a  measure  of  the  blessing,  but  an  acknowledgment  of  it.  (14) 
twenty  .  .  above, "^  the  others  exempted  not  bee.  they  had  not 
been  ransomed,  but  bee.  they  were  without  means.  (15)  rich  .  . 
inore,<*  fr.  a  jiroud  estimate  of  personal  worth,  poor  .  .  less, 
on  the  plea  of  poverty  or  little  value.  (K!)  take  .  .  money, 
so  the  ransom  was  called,   service,  use,  purchase  of  material,  etc. 

The  atonemi'Dt  money. — Let  us  notice — I.  The  tax  levied. 
Being  "a  ransom,  and  an  atonement  for  their  souls,"  it  evidently 
had  a  spiritual  import :  and,  from  the  same  being  levied  upon  all, 
we  observe — 1 .  That  the  souls  of  men  are  of  equal  value  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;  2.  That  all  equally  need  reconciliation  with  God  ; 
3.  That  all  must  seek  it  on  the  same  tenns.  II.  Its  use  and 
application.  It  was  intended — 1 .  To  obtain  acceptance  for  the 
offerers  ;  2.  To  convey  instruction  to  the  rising  generation  ;  3. 
To  give  honour  unto  God.« 

Thr  ('o.ft  of  rccl('iii])tion. — Yonder  ermine,  flung  so  carelessly 
over  tire  proud  beauty's  shoulder,  cost  terrible  battles  with  polar 
ice  and  hurricane.  All  choicest  things  are  reckoned  the  dearest. 
So  is  it,  too,  in  heaven's  inventories.  The  universe  of  God  has 
never  witnessed  aught  to  be  reckoned  in  comparison  with  the 
redemption  of  a  guilty  world.  That  mighty  ransom  no  such 
contemptible  things  as  silver  and  gold  could  procure.    Only  by 
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always  pluck  tho 
!  hoart  out  of  tho 
1  earth  and  move 
\  it  softly,  like  a 
j  cecsor.toand  fro 
j  beneath  the  face 
;  of  heaven."  —  J. 
\  Weiss. 

I  "  Premeditation 
i  of  thought  and 
j  brevity  of  ex- 
j  pression  are  tho 
]  great  ingredients 

of  that  reverence 
I  that  is  required 
I  to  a  pious  and 
'acceptable 
I  prayer."— .Soi/M. 
I  -'No  man  can 
j  hinder  our  pri- 
I  vate  addresses  to 
j  God  ;  every  man 

can  build  a 
I  chapel  in  his 
I  breast,  himself 
i  the  priest,  his 
I  heart  the  sacri- 
jfice,  and  the 
I  earth  he  'reads 
I  on  the  altar."^ 
I  /.  Taylor. 

I  atonement 
money 

a  Ex.  xxxviii.  25; 
1  Ti.  ii.  6 ;  i  Pe. 

i.  18,  19. 

6  "  Used  as  the 
name  of  a  small 
weight,  as  our 
word  gr.iin  came 
into  use  from  a 
grain  of  wheat." 
— Upk.  Comin. 

c  Ex.  xxxviii.  2G ; 

Ne.  X.  32;  Ma. 
xvii.  24. 

(i  Job  xxxiv.  19; 
Pr.  xxii.  2 ;  Eph. 
vi.  9;  Jas.  li.  1. 

e  C.  S  meon,  M.A . 

"  Man  is  by 
nature  weak  he 
is  born  in  and  to 
a  state  of  depen- 
dence. He  there- 
fore naturally 
seeks  and  looks 
about  for  help; 
and  where  he 
observes  the 
greatest  power, 
it  is  there  that  he 
applies  and  prays 
for  protection." 
— //.  Brooke. 
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/  T.  L.  Cuy't'r. 


the  brazen 
laver 

a  Ex.  xxxviii.  8. 

/)  Ts.  xxvi.  fi:  la. 
lii.  11;  Jo.  xiii.  8 
-  10:  Jr8.  iv.  8; 
He.  X.  12. 

'  Wlio     has 


one  price  could  the  Church  of  God  be  redeemed  from  hell,  and 
that  the  precioua  blood  of  the  Lamb, — the  Lamb  without  blemish 
or  spot, — the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.-' 


17 — 21.  (17.  IS)  laver,"  Hob.,  //ii/or.  large  vessel  or  cauldron, 
brass,  bronze,  wash,  symbolising  the  need  of  inward  cleans- 
ing, (lit)  wash  .  .  hands  .  .  feet,*  sym.  the  need  of  purity  of 
action  and  life.  (20)  that  .  .  not,  through  a  thoughtless  forget- 
f  ulness  of  their  sin.  or  an  unbelieving  disregard  of  the  Divine  law. 
(21)  even  to  him,  etc.,  successive  generations  guilty,  and  need- 
ing cleansing. 

'J7ir  hrazrn  larrr  (w.  18 — 2.')). — I.  The  brazen  laver  served  for 
breast  so  pure  the  priesthood  to  wash  in  before  they  ministered  before  God  ; 
imt  some  un-  ty]iifying  that  inward  washing  by  Christ's  blood  is  necessary  to 
honrilfns  "  keqi '  "^  ^^^  before  we  can  be  accer>tcd  in  God's  sight.  II.  After  the 
leets  and  law-  priests  had  washed  and  arranged  themselves,  they  entered  into 
days,  and  in  '  the  holy  place  :  so.  after  the  godly  are  wa-^ihed  by  Christ's  blood, 
session  sit  with  i  ^^^  adorned  with  His  righteousness,  they  become  fit  members  of 
the  true  Gospel  Church.  III.  Tliey  shall  wash  themselves,  saith 
the  Lord,  lest  they  die  (v.  21 )  ;  to  show  that  all  persons  mu.st  be 
purged  by  faith  in  Christ's  blood,  or  die  eternally.  IV.  He  that 
toucheth.  or  washeth  in.  the  laver.  it  being  anointed,  shall  be 
holy,  saith  the  Lord  :  signifying  that  all  they  who,  by  faith, 
touch  Christ,  shall  be  spiritually  sanctified." 

IIoli/  ivafer. — Holy  water,  indeed  !  a  vile  mixture,  neither  fit 


meditations  law 
ful?"  — AVia*e- 
$p€are. 

c  B.  Reach. 

"  Keliglon  is  uni- 
versal ;  theology 
is  exclusive — re- 
ligion is  humani 


tarinn :  theology  f o^  ™3,n  nor  beast.  You  see  this  liquid  virtue  at  the  doors  of  all 
the  churches  ready  for  the  brows  of  the  faithful,  but  what  is 
far  more  curious,  you  observe  it  in  little  pots  placed  for  use  in 
the  cemeteries  :  and  that  the  pa,s.ser-by  may  give  the  dead  a 
showery  benediction,  there  are  little  sprinkling  brushes  in  the 
pots  with  which  to  scatter  the  jirecious  mixture.  A  mother's 
tears  over  her  dead  babe  are  far  more  in  place  than  such  foolery. 
Holy  water  I  bah  !  Sec  how  the  rain  pours  dovm.  from  yonder 
black  cloud  which  has  passed  over  tlie  rugged  crags  of  Pilatus  ; 
that  sort  of  holy  water  is  infinitely  more  likely  to  moisten  the 
clay  of  the  defunct,  and  bring  plenteous  blessing  to  the  living, 
than  all  the  hogsheads  of  acjueous  fluid  that  priests  ever  mumbl«i 
over.  Holy  water,  indeed  !  If  there  be  such  a  thing,  it  trickles 
from  the  eye  of  penitence,  bedews  the  cheek  of  gratitude,  and 
falls  upon  the  page  of  holy  Scripture  when  the  Word  is  applied 
with  power.  Standing  where,  when  the  rain  is  over,  one  can  see 
the  fair  Lake  of  Lucerne  brimming  with  crj-stal.  and  the  clouds 
among  the  Alpine  peaks  all  charged  with  moisture,  rendered 
golden  by  the  sun's  clear  shining,  one  feels  indignant  at  the  idea 
that  the  little  driblets  of  na.stiness  in  yonder  pots  and  shells 
should  be  venerated,  and  all  nature's  reservoirs  accounted 
common  or  unclean.  It  needs  no  small  measure  of  prudence  to 
restrain  a  man  from  tumbling  pots  and  pans  and  holy  liquids 
headlong  to  the  ground.  Human  folly,  how  far  wilt  thou  not 
go  when  priests  lead  thee  by  the  nose  !"* 


IS  sectarian — re 
ligion  unites 
mankind ;  theo- 
logy divides  it 
— religion  is  love 
— broad  and  all- 
comprising  as 
God"s  love ;  theo- 
logy preaches 
love  and  prac- 
tises bigotry.  Be- 
ligion  looks  t  o 
iYiC'  moral  worth 
of  man ;  theology 
to  his  creed  and 
d  J  n  o  m  i  n  a  tion. 
Jlteligion  is  light, 
and  love,  and 
virtue,  and  peace, 
u  nad  u  Iterated 
and  immaculate; 
but  theology  is 
the  apple  of  dis- 
cord, which  dis- 
un  i  te  s  and 
estranges  one 
from  another." — 
Dr.  M.  Lilienthal. 

d  Spurgeon. 


the  holy 
anointing'  oil 

its  ingre- 
dients 

a  See  Top.  i.  110. 
bibid. 


22 — 28.  (22,  2.3)  myrrh,"  gum  of  a  thorny  tree  (halsamo- 
fh  /idrnii  mi/rrha')  growing  in  Arabia,  etc.,  .^re  Gen,  xxxvii.  2.5. 
cinnamon,*'  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  of  the  laurel  kind  (china- 
niomum  zrylanicum)  growing  in  Ceylon. etc.  two  .  .  shekels, 
about  7  lb.  10  oz.  calamus,  Heb.,  kanch.  prob.  the  lemon-grass, 
a  fragrant  beard-grass  (andropogon  aromaticus  ;  also  called  cala- 
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VIU.1  odorntiix')  growing  in  India  and  Arabia.  (24)  cassia, << 
Heb.,  k'uldiiJi.  bhe  bark«  of  an  Indian  tree  {r'nuiamomnvi  ca.fxia). 
bin,  src  xxix.  40.  (25)  art,  .skill,  apothecary,  lit.  a 
seasoner.  having  knowledge  of  method  and  quantity.  (20 — 28) 
anoint,  /  ctr.,  consecrating  the  whole  as  one  united  and  joerfect 
whole  to  the  service  of  God. 

I'fw  auo'inting  oil. — I.  The  universal  need  there  is  of  the  Holy 
Spirit's  influence.  1.  There  was  nothing  under  the  Law  so  holy, 
but  that  it  needed  this  Divine  unction  :  2.  Nor  is  there  anything 
under  the  Gospel  which  does  not  need  it.  II.  His  sufficiency  for 
all  to  whom  that  influence  is  applied.  This  appears — 1.  From 
the  preciousness  of  the  ointment  which  was  used  ;  2.  From  the 
virtue  infused  into  everything  anointed  with  it.  Application  — 
(1)  Seek  the  Holy  Spirit  for  your  own  souls  :  (2)  Guard  against 
everything  that  may  reflect  dishonour  upon  Him.f 

Sirret  cinnamov. — A  species  of  laurel,  which  grows  in  Ceylon 
and  other  parts  of  India.  The  leaves,  when  young,  are  red  at  the 
top.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  damson,  and  when  ripe  is  of 
a  black  colour.  The  shrub  grows  from  about  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  in  height,  and  is  spread  into  numerous  branches.  Neither 
the  leaves  nor  flowers  give  forth  any  smell  ;  and  it  is  not  till  the 
season  for  gathering  the  spice  arrives,  that  a  walk  through  the 
cinnamon  gardens  would  yield  delight  in  respect  of  fragrance. 
But  when  the  Cingalese  are  engaged  in  their  annual  employment 
of  peeling  the  twigs,  the  beauty  of  the  gardens  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  spice  is  delightful.  The  bark  is  stripped  ofE  with  great 
rapidity  by  means  of  a  sharp  iron  instrument,  and  then  laid  in 
the  sun  to  dry,  when  it  curls  into  the  shape  in  which  we  see  the 
cinnamon  sticks,  as  sold  in  our  shops.^ 

29—33.  (29)  whatsoever  .  .  holy,  see  xxix.  37.  (30) 
minister  .  .  office,"  being  siiecially  set  apart  for  that  work. 
(31)  this  .  .  generations,  the  perpetual  use  significant  of  -pev- 
petual  consecration.  (32)  man's  .  .  poured,  i.e.  men  not  in  the 
priesthood,  neither,  etc.,  to  be  employed  for  private  purposes. 
holy  .  .  you,  specially  in  regard  to  natui-e  and  use.  (33) 
stranger,  .^ce  xxix.  33. 

Diffii.vitg  Itolines.s. — Holiness  is  the  only  means  by  which  holi- 
ness can  be  diffused.  It  is  like  salt,  its  usefulness  to  others  must 
begin  with  itself.  The  man  who  fails  to  persuade  him.self  to  be 
holy  is  sure  to  be  unsuccessful  with  others.  It  is  the  wise  man 
that  can  impart  wisdom  to  others,  it  is  the  good  man  that  can 
diflfnse  goodness,  and  it  is  only  the  holy  man  that  can  diffuse 
holiness.  Every  man  can  bring  forth  to  others  only  out  of  the 
treasures  deposited  first  in  his  own  heart.  He  who  undertakes  to 
restore  mankind  to  clear-sightedness  must  be  of  clear  and  accu- 
rate vision  himself,  for  he  who  has  a  beam  in  his  own  eye  is 
not  likely  to  remove  either  beam  or  mote  fi'om  the  eye  of  the 
world.  The  physician,  who  is  to  restore  health  to  others,  must 
not  himself  be  fretting  with  the  leprosy.*  | 

34-38.  (34)  stack,  ZiY.  adi-op  ;  prob.  the  gum  of  the  storax- ;  the  materials 
tree  {.iti/rax  offjeiiiali.i).  found  in  Syria,  etc.  onycha,  prob.  the  oi'^^e  incense 
crustaceous  covering  of  the  shells  of  certain  species  of  shell-fish" 
(troclins  and  erinii.t),  somewhat  resembling  the  human  nail,  hence  "  "I'  '^  found  in 
the  Heb.  shrrheleth  may  mean  shell  or  scale,  galbanum,  the  indiarnd  Arabia, 
gum  of  a  shrub,  prob.  iiihon  galbanum,  or  galhanum  officinale,  of  land  is  frequently 


c  The  root,  the 
stem,  and  the 
leaves,  w)ien 
bruised,  are  very 
fragrant,  and  an 
aromatic  oil  is 
distilled  from 
them. 

(/See  Tov.  i.  110; 
Ps.  xlv.  8. 
e"It  bears  a 
strong  resem- 
blance to  cin- 
namon, but  is 
more  pungent 
and  of  coarser 
texture.  It  was 
prob.  in  anc. 
times,  as  it  is  at 
present,  by  far 
less  costly  than 
cinnamon ;  and 
it  may  have  been 
on  this  account 
that  it  was  used 
in  double  quan- 
tity ."-<S/)i.  Comm. 
fCant.  i.  3;  He. 
i.  9;  1  Jo.  ii.  20; 
Is.  Ixi.  1,  .3;  2  Co. 
i.  21,  22;  Le. 
viii.  10. 

g  C.  fiimeon,  if.A, 
h  Bibl.  Tre  ts. 
its  use 

a  Le.  viii.  12,  30. 

"  Man,  being  not 
only  a  religious 
but  also  a  social 
being',  requires 
forthe  promotion 
of  his  rational 
happiness  reli- 
gio  us  i  n  sti  tu- 
tions  which, while 
they  give  a  pro- 
per direction  to 
devotion,  at  the 
same  time  make 
a  wise  and  pro- 
fitable improve- 
ment of  his  social 
fee  1  ings."  —  II. 
Ballou. 

b  Dr.  Jeniyn. 
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used  as  ru  ingre- 
dient for  iiicouso; 
for  although  it  is, 
in  itself,  liy  no 
means  of  fra- 
grant smell,  it 
enhances  it  if  it 
is  intermixed 
Tcith  other  per- 
fumes."— Kaliscli. 


b  Ma.  ix.  4n. 

"In  the  reformed 
churehes  the  use 
of  incensfl  was 
abandoned  at  the 
same  time  with 
other  practices 
which  have  been 
laid  aside  by 
them  as  without 
'warrant  of  Scrip- 
ture." " — Cham- 
bers' Ency. 

e  Chambers'  Ency. 


Bezaleel 

a  Ezek.  xxxvi.  1. 

6  Is.  \\v.  16:  Jas. 
i  17;  Ac.  ii.  4;  1 
Co.  xii.  11. 
"Genius  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a 
power  of  pro- 
rt  uc  ing  excel- 
lences which  are 
out  of  the  reach 
of  the  rules  of 
art  —  a  power 
which  no  pre- 
cepts can  teach 
and  which  no 
industry  can  ac- 
quire." —  Sir  J. 
Reynolds. 

'  Genius  is  not 
a  single  power, 
but  a  combina- 
tion of  great 
powers.  It  rea 
eons,  but  it  is 
not  reasoning ; 
it  judges,  but  it 
is  not  judgment; 
it  imagines,  but 
it  is  not  imagi- 
nation; it  feels 
deeply  and 
fiercely,  but  it  is 
not   passicn.    It 


Don ;  opo'itl'm  (talhamfrra  of  Lindley.  growing  in  Arabia,  etc, 
franlsincense,  Ileb.  hhonaJi.  frnm  of  hn.'<irrJIin  .irrrnfa.  found  in 
India,  whoro  it  is  calk'<I  .saln'i.  (:(."))  confection,  com)Kinnd. 
art,  r/c.  sec  V.  2.5.  tempered,  salted,  mixi'd.  hence  prob.  the 
all.  of  our  Lord.''  (.^f!)  beat  .  .  congregation,  as  if  for  special 
Divine  inspection.  (Ii?.  .'is)  perfume,  this  like  the  oil,  v.  32, 
specially  made  for  an  exclusive  ii.se. 

Inrnt.tr. — Heb.  miktiir.  h'lttrr.  and  h'lttnrofh.  A  perfume,  the 
odour  of  which  is  evolved  by  burninf^.  and  the  use  of  which,  in 
public  worship,  prevailed  in  most  of  the  ancient  religions.  Tlrj 
incen.se  at  present  in  use  consists  of  some  resinous  base,  such  as 
gum  olibanum,  mingled  with  odoiiferous  gums,  balsams,  etc. 
There  is  no  regular  formula  for  it,  almost  every  maker  having 
his  owTi  peculiar  recipe.  The  ingredients  are  usually  olibanum, 
benzoin,  styrax,  and  powdered  ca.scarilla  bark.  These  materials 
well  mingled  are  so  placed  in  the  censer  or  thurible  as  to  be 
sprinkled  by  falling  on  a  hot  plate,  which  immerliately  volatilises 
them,  and  diffuses  their  odour  through  the  edifice.  Among  the 
Jews  the  burning  of  incense  was  exclusively  employed  as  an  act 
or  worship,  and.  indeed,  would  appear  to  have  been  in  itself 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  sacred  offering.  The  same  would  also 
appear  for  the  religion  of  Egypt ;  but  the  Persian  sculptures 
exhibit  the  burning  of  incense  as  one  of  the  marks  of  honour 
offered  to  royalty.' 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FIRST. 

1 — 6.  (1.  2)  Bezaleel,"  {in  the  shadow  of  God) :  he  appears 
to  have  been  the  general  superintendent  of  the  whole  work,  while 
he  had  special  skill  in  working  in  metals,  and  in  carving  in  wood 
and  stone.  (3)  filled,''  cfc.  special  gifts  bestowed  for  a  special 
work  :  all  human  skill,  art.  science,  invention  from  God.  (4) 
devise  .  .  works,  lit.  to  think  thoughts,  ponder  devices,  devise 
works  of  skill.  (.5)  work  .  .  workmanship,  required  in  the 
construction  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  vessels. 

Spiritual  fjifts  (v.  3). — I.  Prize  them  inestimably.  II.  Covet 
them  earnestly.  III.  Seek  for  them  diligently.  IV.  Ponder 
them  frequently.  V.  "Wait  for  them  patiently.  VI.  Expect  them 
hopefully.  VII.  Receive  them  joyfully.  VIII.  Enjoy  them 
thankfully.  IX.  Imj^rove  them  carefully.  X.  Retain  them 
watchfully.  XI.  Plead  for  them  manfully.  XII.  Hold  them 
dependently.     XIII.  Grasp  them  etemaUy. 

Art  and  prayer. — Fra  Giovanni  da  Fiecoli,  known  as  Beato 
Angelico,  never  commenced  any  work — whether  an  elaborate 
fresco  or  an  illumination  for  a  missal — without  praying  :  and  he 
always,  we  are  assured,  carried  out  the  first  impression,  "  believing 
it  to  be  an  in.spiration  :"  he  never  retouched  or  altered  anything 
left  as  finished.  Mr.  Ruskin  affirms  that  when  once  we  begin  at 
all  to  understand  the  handling  of  any  great  executor,  such  as 
that  of  the  three  great  Venetian  painters,  of  CoiTeggio.  or  Turner, 
the  awe  of  it  is  something  greater  than  can  be  felt  from  the  most 
stupendous  natural  scenery.  "  For  the  creation  of  such  a  system 
as  a  high  human  intelligence,  endowed  with  its  ineffably  perfect 
instruments  of  eye  and  hand,  is  a  far  rnore  appalling  manifesta- 
tion of  infinite  power,  than  the  making  either  of  seas  or  raoun- 
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tains."     lu  his  3/fldern  Painters,  ihe  Professor,  witli  deliberate         b.c^OI. 
emphasis,  applies  the  -word  "  inspired"  to  Turner:  "Be  it  "Te- !  j^  ^^^1,^^^^.  ^^^,^.,^^^^3 
verent  or  not,"  he  says,  '-this  word  I  must  always  use  ;  and  the  i  it  is  all."- l»'Azp;rfe. 
rest  of  what  work  I  have  before  me  is  simply  to  prove  the  truth 
of  it  with  respect  to  "  the  great  artist  just  named." 

6—11.  (fi)  Aholiab,  (7r'«i' o/" //;.-( /rtf///^';-)  whose  special  depart- 
ment was  to  engrave  and  embroider.     Ahisamach.,  (brof/ii'rof\ 
.tujjporf)  many  fathers  would  have  remained  unknown  had  it  not  i 
been  for  the  fame  of  their  sons,    wisehearted,  see  xxviii.  3.  | 
make  .  .  thee,  ace.  to  the  Divine  pattern.     (7 — 11)  see  above. 

T/ic  Holy  of  Holies. — The  Holy  of  Holies  taught  God's  holi- 
ness— I.  By  the  materials. — 1.  Acacia,  or  shittim-wood,  most 
durable  and  light ;  shadowing  foi-th  the  permanence  of  Divine 
requirements  that  were  not  grievous ;  2.  Gold,  the  symbol  of 
Divine  glory,  teaching  inner  purity,  unostentatious  charity,  and 
great  glory.  II.  By  the  furniture.  Ark  of  the  covenant,  mercy 
over  law.  III.  By  the  regulations  concerning  it.  Entered  only 
once  a  year."  The  tabernaele.—Tha  tabernacle  —  I.  Was  of  vast 
moment :  it  was  the  mystical  embodiment  of  the  Church.  II. 
Was  the  parable  of  God  in  creation. — 1.  Darkness  in  His  pavilion  ; 
2.  He  has  made  a  tabernacle  for  the  sun  (Ps.  xix.  4) ;  3.  The 
heavens  were  spread  out  like  curtains.  III.  Secured  the  unity 
of  God.  IV.  Meant  meeting  God  :  it  was  God's  home  amongst 
men.  V.  Makes  room  for  Christ  in  our  thoughts. — 1.  Our  Sacri- 
fice ;  2.  Our  High  Priest ;  3.  Our  Mercy-seat ;  4.  Our  Way.' 

Insjnratlun  of  art  and  genius. — Consult  the  acutest  poets  and 
speakers — the  suggestion  occurs  in  a  sennon  by  Dr.  South — '"  and 
they  will  confess  that  their  quickest  and  most  admired  concep- 
tions were  such  as  darted  into  their  minds  like  sudden  flashes  of 
lightning,  they  knew  not  how  or  when  ; "  and  not  by  any  certain 
cou.sequence  or  dependence  of  one  thought  upon  another,  as  in 
matters  of  reasoning.  The  reader  of  James  '\Vatt's  narrative  of 
his  great  discovery  is  struck  by  the  fact,  that  the  principle  itself 
seemed  to  "  flash ''  upon  him  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  with 
a  spontaneity  which  has  been  called  remarkable  as  a  natural 
phenomenon,  and  which  in  other  ages,  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
would  have  been  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency.  The  system 
of  anatomy  which  has  made  so  memorable  tlie  name  of  Oken  is, 
in  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  phrase,  the  consequence  of  a  "  flash  of 
anticiiiation  "  which  glanced  through  the  naturalist's  mind  when 
he  picked  up,  in  a  chance  walk,  the  skull  of  a  deer,  bleached  by 
the  weather,  and  exclaimed,  '"  It  is  a  vertebral  column."'-" 

12—14.  (12. 13)  verily  .  .  keep,"  see  xx.  8.  sign  .  .  genera,- 
tions,  true  sabbath-keeping,  a  sign  by  wh.  the  ti-ue  Israel  is 
known,  know  .  .  you,  fr.  the  experience  of  Sabbath  mercies, 
and  observance  of  Sabbath  service.  (14)  for  .  .  therein,*  see  xx. 
D— 11.     soul  .  .  people,  a  threat  afterwards  executed.<= 

A  poor  man's  argument  for  the  Sabbath. — "I  now  beg  per- 
mission," says  a  missionary,  "  to  relate  the  simple  argument  of  a 
pious  poor  man  with  a  Sabbath-breaker.  I  had  it  from  the  poor 
Oil  man  a  few  weeks  since,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with 
him.  which  very  much  interested  me  ;  he  is  a  member  of  our 
chuich  at  Mattishall.  In  reasoning  with  the  Sabbath-breaker, 
hf  said,  '  Suppose  now,  I  had  been  at  work  hard  all  the  week,  and 
(jiviiied  seven  shillings  ;  suppose  now  I  met  a  man,  and  gave  six 


Aholiab 

"Art  needs  Boll- 
tude,  or  misery, 
or  passion. 
L  u  k  e  w  a  r  ni 
zephyrs  wither 
it.  It  is  a  rock- 
flower  flourish- 
ing by  stormy 
blasts  and  in 
stony  soil." — 
A.  Dumas. 
"The  highest 
art  is  always  the 
most  religious; 
and  the  greatest 
artist  is  always  a 
devout  man.  A 
scoffiug  Raphael 
or  Michael  Au- 
gelo  is  not  cou- 
c  ei  va  b  le."  — 
Blackie. 
a  Dr.  Folder, 
b  Ibid. 

"The  summit 
charms  us,  the 
steps  to  it  do  not; 
with  the  heights 
before  our  eyes, 
we  like  to  linger 
in  the  plain.  It 
is  only  a  part  of 
art  that  can  be 
taught ;  but  the 
artit-t  needs  the 
whole.  He  who 
is  only  half  in- 
structed speaks 
much  and  is 
always  wrong ; 
who  knows  it 
wholly  is  content 
with  actiug  and 
speaks  seldom  or 
late."—  Goethe, 
c  F.  Jacox,  B.A. 

the  law  of 
the  Sabbath 
a    Le.    xix.     30; 
Ezek.  XI.  10, 12; 
ixxvii.  28. 

b  De.  V.  12;  Ex. 
XXXV.  2;  Is.  Iviii. 
13,  14;  Jer.  xvii. 
21,  22. 

c  Nu.  XV.  32—35. 

"If  there  be  any 
pe  rson  in  a 
country  enlight- 
ened   with    tha 
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[Cap.  xsiiix,  16— la 


BC.  1»!)1. 

Qospol.  who 
would  banish 
the  l)lcssing  of 
the  Sabbath  I  rom 
the  world,  ho 
must  be  a 
stranger  to  all 
the  foeliuKs  of 
humanity  as  well 
us  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  religion 
and  piety."  — 
Jones. 


a  Ge.  ji.  1,  2. 
"On  the  sides  of; 
an  English  coal- 
mine,   limestone; 
is     in     constant 
process  of  forma- 1 
tion.     When  the  i 
miners  are  ati 
work,  the  dust  of  j 
the  coal  colours' 
the       formation  j 
black:  when  they 
rest,  it  is  white,  t 
For    each     Sab- '. 
bath,  the  Sabbath  ; 
has  a  white  line  :  I 
hence  it  is  called  ; 
" the    Sunday j 
Stone."   There  is 
also  a  record  of 
the    Sundays  of 
all  people." 
"  Life  and  bless- : 
ing    will    attend  ; 
the  man   who! 
observes         the  j 
Sabbath.    The  I 
Sabbath   of   rest  1 
is     a     continual  1 
lesson  to  him  to 
turn  his  eye  from  i 
all    created    ob- 
jects,   and    look 
to  that  heavenly 
rest  into  which  | 
Uod  is  entered,  | 
and  which  is  pro- 
mised to  man." — 
J.  At  Oner. 
b  WItitecross. 

the  two 
tables  of  tes- 
tiraony  in 
the  hand- 
writing: of 
God 

a   Ex.  xxiv.   12; 
Jo.    L    17  ;     Jer. 
XTXi.  33. 
"Laws    were 
lUftde  to  rcBtrain 


I  shillinn-s  out  of  the  seven,  what  .should  you  i^ay  to  that?'     '  Why, 

I I  should  say  that  you  were  very  kind,  and  that  the  man  ought  to 
'  be  thankful.'     '  Well,  suppose  he  was  to  knock  me  do^^^^,  and  rob 

me  of  the  other  shillinj,' ;  what  then.''  'Why,  then  he  would 
deserve  hanj^ing'.'  '  Well,  now,  this  is  your  ca.se  ;  thou  art  the 
man :  God  has  freely  given  you  six  days  to  work  in,  and  earn 
your  bread,  and  the  seventh  lie  ha.'j  kept  to  Himself,  and  com- 
;  mands  us  to  keep  it  holy ;  but  you,  not  satisfied  with  the  six  days 
\  God  has  given,  rob  Ilim  of  the  seventh  ;  what  then  do  you 
[deserve?'  The  man  was  silenced." — Thoiigltffitl  regard  for  tlu: 
1  Sabbath. — It  is  said  of  the  pious  and  learned  3Ir.  Gouge,  that  a-s 
j  he  forbore  providing  suppers  on  the  evening  before  the  Sabbath, 
I  that  servants  might  not  be  kept  up  too  late,  so  he  would  never 
I  suffer  any  person  to  tarry  at  home  to  dress  any  meat  on  the  Lord's 
i  day  for  any  friends,  whether  they  were  mean  or  great,  few  or 
j  many. 

j  15—17.  (1 "))  six  . .  done,  etc.,  see  xx.  9.  (1('>)  wherefore,  bee. 
!God  commands  it  and  man  needs  it.  (17)  sign,  .svr  v.  13. 
;  for  .  .  days,"  svr  xx.  11.  refreshed,  lit.  took  breath,  anthropo- 
morphic expres.sion. 

i      Prondcnri;  enforcing   the  law  of  the    Sabbath. — An    old   man 

'  lived  on  the  Jura  mountain  in  Switzerland,  where  the  winter  is 

;  very  long,  and  the  summer  very  short,  and  where  it  is  of  great 

'  consequence  to  preserve  their  hay.  and  put  it  up  in  good  order  ; 

i  because,  if  they  run  out.  their  cattle  must  starve,  as  the  snow  lies 

j  so  long  and  so  deep,  they  cannot  go  to  their  neighbours  to  get 

:  any,  even  if  they  had  sufficient  to  spare.     This  man  had  the  love 

;  of  Jesus  and  the  fear  of  Gofl  in  his  heart,  and  kept  the  Lord"s- 

1  day  as  the  Lord  commands  His  people  to  keep  it.    One  Lord's-day, 

I  when  the  hay  was  just  in  the  finest  order  for  putting  up,  his  sons 

!  came  to  him,  and  proposed  to  him  to  go  and  put  up  the  hay  :  but 

he  said,  "  Not  so,  my  sons  ;  this  is  the  Lord's-day."     However,  his 

sons  were  tempted  by  the  value  of  the  hay,  and  the  finene.ss  of 

the  weather,  to  prepare  themselves  for  work  ;  btit  the  moment 

they  put  their  forks  into  it,  a  storm  broke  over  their  heads,  and 

the  rain  poured  upon  them  in  toiTents — one  of  the  most  violent 

storms  they  ever  had — and  the  hay  was  completely  destroyed. 

The  old  man  addressed  his  sons  :  "'Thou  shalt  do  no  work  on  the 

Sabbath-day.     Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work  ; 

but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  in  it 

thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son.  nor  thy  daughter, 

thy  man-servant,  nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy 

stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates.     'My  sons,"  continued  the  old 

man,  "  you  have  done  a  work  to  save  your  hay,  and  the  rain  has 

destroyed  it.     Learn  from  this  to  respect  the  commandments  of 

the  Lord."     His  sons  never  forgot  this  lesson  ;  and  they  never 

again  did  common  work  on  the  Lords-day.* 

18.  when  .  .  him,  concerning  the  preceding  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical matters,  testimony,  so  called  bee.  they  testified  God's 
As-ill.  and  the  people  by  receiving  them  testified  their  willingness 
to  obey,  stone,"  a  durable  material  sym.  the  durability  of  the 
law.  written  .  .  God,  i.e.  God  not  Moses  the  aythor  of  the 
moral  law. 

Jii'velat'ion  above  human  nature. — It  is  an  historical  fact  which 
has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed,  that  human  nature  is  always 
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belon-  revelation.     This  fact  indicates  the  Divine  orig-in  of  revela-  ] 
tion.     Great  discoveries  are  usually  the   product  of   preceding  | 
ages  of  thought.     One  mind  develops  the   idea ;  but  it  is  the  1 
fruitage  of  the  age  ripened  in  that  mind.     A  pearl  is  found  ;  but ': 
the  location  had  been  indicated  by  previous  researches.     But  re- 
vealed religion  is  something  different  from  this.     It  is  separate 
from  and  superior  to  the  thought  of  the  age.    It  calls  the  wisdom  i 
of  the  world  foolishness,  and  introduces  a  new  stand-]ioint.  and 
starting-point,  around  which  it  gathers  what  was  valuable  in  the 
old,  and  destroys  the  remainder.     Hence  it  will  always  be  found 
true  that  a  sti-uggie  is  necessary  to  bring  up  the  human  mind, 
and  keeji  it  up  to  the  level  of  revealed  religion,  and  that  revealed 
religion  produces  the  struggle.     The  himian  mind  natiu'ally  falls 
below  it ;  hence  frequent  struggles  are  necessaiy  to  re.store  it  from  \ 
its  relapses.     Even  those  who  profess  to  be  the  friends  of  the  dis- 
pensation retrograde  so  soon  as  its  power  is  in  anywise  abated  : 
and  new  applications  of  the  same  power  have  to  be  made  to  rescue 
them,  and  bring  them  up  again  nearer  to  the  requirements  of 
tlieir  disi>ensation.* 

CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-SECOND. 

1 — 6.  (1)  when  .  .  delayed,"  lit.  that  Moses  caused  shame, 
gathered,  tumultuously.  Aaron,  chief  authority  in  absence 
of  Moses,  up  .  .  us,  they  clamoured  for  a  visible  god.  for  .  . 
Moses,  spoken  contemptuously,  man  .  .  Egypt,  yet  they  are 
forced  to  admit  the  deliverance  effected  by  him.  we  .  .  him, 
nor  did  they  seem  to  care.  (2)  break  .  .  earrings,*  perh.  he 
thought  he  should  evade  their  request  by  demanding  what  they 
were  unwilling  to  give.  (3)  all,  i.e.  the  great  majority.  (4) 
and  .  .  tool,  finished  it.  after  .  .  calf,"^  wh.  appears  to  have 
been  cast  in  a  mould,  which  .  .  Egypt,  the  form  of  the  idol 
seemr:  to  identify  it  with  Egyptian  idolatry.''  (.'))  when  .  .  it, 
i.r.  .saw  how  the  people  regarded  it.  said  .  .  Lord,  breaking 
His  law,  yet  jDrofessing  to  serve  Him.  (6)  sat  .  .  drink,  feast 
on  the  remainder  of  the  sacrifices,  rose  .  .  play,«  singing, 
dancing,  merry-making. 

The  iiiij)atir»t  niiiltltiidc  (w.  1,  2). — "\Miat  was  the  matter 
with  this  giddy  multitude  ?  They  were  weary  of  Avaiting  for — 
J.  Tlie  promised  land.  They  thought  themselves  detained  too 
long  at  Mt.  Sinai.  Wc  must  first  wait  for  God"s  laws  before  we 
catch  at  His  promises.  II.  The  return  of  Moses.  Observe — 1. 
How  slightingly  they  speak  of  him  ;  2.  How  suspiciously  they 
speak  of  his  delay.  III.  A  Divine  institution  of  religious  wor- 
ship among  them.'' 

Thr  fjoldrn  calf. — It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  reading 
r.  ''graving  tool"  is  coiTect,  since  it  is  said  that  the  calf  was 
made  in  n  furnace.  But  the  tool,  possibly  either  a  file  or  a 
chisel,  was  employed  to  give  a  finishing  touch  to  anything  cast 
in  a  mould.  Most  of  the  large  idols  of  antiquity  had  a  wooden 
centre,  the  metal  being,  by  way  of  preparation,  cast  into  a  flat 
sheet  which  the  goldsmith  hammered  and  spread  out.  This  was 
evidently  the  nature  of  Aaron"s  calf,  by  the  account  given  of  its 
destruction.  First  of  all  it  was  bimit.  and  the  interior  being 
thus  converted  into  charcoal,  the  coating  was  beaten  or  crushed 
to  pieces. 

VOL.  I.  M 
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and  punish  tlie 
wicked :  the  wiso 
and  good  do  not 
need  them  as  a 
guide,  but  only 
as  a  shield 
against  rapine 
and  oppression ; 
they  can  livo 
civilly  and 
orderly,  though 
there  were  no 
law  in  the 
world."-/T?/rtam. 
"  Law  is  a  riile 
of  action,  and  in 
its  most  exten.- 
Rive  sense  it  is 
applicable  to  all 
actions,  whether 
of  matter  or 
mind." — R.  Wat- 
son, 
b  J.  B.  WMer. 


the  golden 
calf 

a  Ex.  xsiv.  IS; 
.^c.  vii.  39,  40; 
Ma.  xxiv.  48—51 ; 
2  Pe.  iii.  3,  4. 

b  Ex.  xii.  35. 

c  Ex.  XX.  23;  Ps. 
cvi.  19,  20. 

d  Josh.  xxiv.  14; 
Ezek.  XX.  8,  xxiii. 
3,8. 

e  1  Co.  X.  7. 

"The  many- 
headed  multi- 
tude, whom  in- 
constancy only 
duth  by  accident 
guide  to  well- 
doing! Who  can 
set  conllilence 
I  there,  where 
j  company  tabes 
awiiy  shame,  and 
I  each  may  lay  the 
I  fault  upon  his 
I  fellow? "-Sir  P. 
I  Sidney. 

\f  il.  Henry. 

\ 

\  "  It  has  been  very 
j  trulysaidthatthe 
I  mob  has  many 
I  heads,  buf  no 
i  brain3."-ivi!.aro/. 
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nr.  Mill. 

Iffoses  sent 
down  to  the 
camp 

a  De  ix.  12. 

b  Ex.  xix.  18. 

c  Ne.  ix.  16,  17; 
Ib.  xlviii.  4 ;  Ac. 
vii.  51. 

rf  Jer.  xiv.  11,  xv. 
1 ;  Jas.  V.  IC 

«  "God  is  fain  to 
bespeak  His  own 
freedom ;  as  if 
Moses'  devotion 
■were  stronger 
than  God's  indig- 
nation. Great  is 
the  power  of 
prayer;  able, 
after  a  sort,  to 
transfuse  a  dead 
palsy  into  the 
hand  of  Omnipo- 
tence."—Tra/ip. 

/  Ma.  iii.  9. 


Moses  inter- 
cedes for  the 
people 

a  De.  ix.  IS,  26— 
29;  Ps.  cvi.  23. 
b  De.xxxii.  26,27. 
cPs.  Ixxix.  8— 10. 
d  Ge.  xxii.  15 — 
i7;He.vi.  1.3, 14; 
De.  ix.  27. 
e  Ps.  cvi.  45;  Jer. 
xviii.  8,  xxvl.  13; 
Joel  ii.  13:  Jo. 
iv.  2. 

/  M.  Henry. 
"No  attribute  so 
■well  befits  the 
exalted  scat  su- 
premo, and 
p  o  w  0  r  's  d  i  s- 
posing  hand,  as 
clemency.  Each 
crime  must  from 
its  quality  be 
judged;  and  pity 
there  should  in- 
terpose, where 
malice  is  not  the 
aggressor." — Sir 
Wm.  Jones. 
"  Let  us  pity  the 
wicked  man ;  for 
It  is  very  sad  to 
Be«k  happiness 
where  it  (iocs  not 
exist.  Let  our 
cnmpaeBion  ex- 
press Itself  In 
efforts  to   t)ring 


7 — 10.  (7)  go  .  .  down,  quickly."  (8)  turned  .  .  them,  so 
, soon  after  their  solemn  piomi.se.'  (0)  stiff-necked, <■  jirond, 
Iresit^tinp  the  yoke.  (Idj  now  .  .  alone,''  do  not  interpose 
■lirayer.''  that  .  .  them,  snjr.sr.  of  God's  intense  ann^er.  and  .  . 
I  nation,/  transfcn-int,'  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  to  Moses. 
I  I'liniithmcnt  io  hr  prrrrntcd  rather  than  ciirrd. — Lord  Coke,  in 
I  his  epilog-ue  to  his  Third  Institute,  which  treats  of  the  Crown 
I  law.  after  observino^  that  frequent  punishment  does  not  prevent 
I  crime,  says — "  What  a  lamentable  case  it  is  that  so  many  Chris- 
!  tian  men  and  women  should  be  strang'led  on  that  curbed  tree, 
,  the  gallows,  insomuch  as  if  in  a  large  field  a  man  might  see 
i  togetlacr  all  the  Christians  that  but  in  one  year,  throughout 
England,  come  to  that  untimely  and  ignominious  end.  if  there 
:  were  any  spark  of  grace  or  charity  in  him.  it  would  make  his 
heart  to  bleed  for  pity  and  compa-ssion.''  His  lordship  then  pro- 
,  ceeds  to  show  that  the  method  of  preventing  crime  is— 1.  By 
training  up  youth  in  the  principles  of  religion  and  habits  of 
''  industry ;  2.  In  the  execution  of  good  laws  ;  ?>.  In  the  granting 
pardon  very  rarely,  and  upon  good  rea.sons.  He  then  concludes 
;  — "  that  the  consideration  of  this  prevention  were  worthy  of  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament ;  and  in  the  meantime  expert  and  wise 
,men  to  make  preparation  for  the  same  ut  henedirat  ci.i  d(>ininii.<i. 
i  Blessed  .shall  he  be  that  layeth  the  first  stone  of  the  building  ; 
:  more  blessed  that  proceeds  in  it  :  most  of  all  that  finisheth  it,  to 
I  the  glory  of  God  and  the  honour  of  our  king  and  nation." 

11 — 14.  (11)  why,  rtr..'^  not  so  much  inquiring  as  earnestly 
'seeking  to  dissuade,  which,  etr..  he  refers  to  what  had  been 
'done  as  an  argument  for  continuance.  (12)  Egyptians,*  etc., 
!  why  should  Thy  enemies  have  strengthened  their  false  concep- 
■tions  of  Thy  character  .'  repent  .  .  people,'  i.e.  spare  them  fr. 
punishment.  (13)  remember/  etc.,  Moses  pleads  the  covenant. 
(14)  Lord  .  .  people,'  i.e.  He  was  propitiated  or  reconciled  by 
I  the  intervention  of  a  Mediator. 

I  Mo^'^es'  intercession  (vv.  11 — 1."?).  —  Observe  —  I.  His  prayer: 
I  "Turn  from  Thy  fierce  M-rath."  II.  His  pleas.  He  lu-ges— 1. 
I  God's  interest  in  them,  and  the  gi-eat  things  He  had  already 
;  done  for  them  ;  2.  The  concern  of  God's  glory  ;  3.  The  promises 
to  the  patriarchs.     God's  promises  our  pleas  in  prayer./ 

The  doctrine  of  mediation. — How  vain.  then,  are  the  objections 
of  the  infidel  against  the  doctrine  of  mediation,  whose  actions 
are  observable  everywhere  around  us,  as  well  as  forming  one  of 
the  very  foundations  of  the  Christian  revelation.  The  principle 
follows  us  into  the  minutest  details  of  private  life.  A\'hat  is  he, 
who.  in  the  hour  of  danger,  interposes  with  his  strong  arm  for 
the  protection  of  the  weak,  or.  ■with  his  maturer  wisdom,  for  the 
rescue  of  the  thoughtless  and  inexperienced,  but  a  mediator 
between  them  and  peril .'  "SMiat  is  she.  who.  with  noiseless  step, 
paces  the  sick  room  where  the  once  stalwart  man  is  laid  prostrate 
with  weakness,  watching  his  eyes  to  catch  their  language,  that 
the  lips  may  be  saved  the  necessity  of  speaking  ;  anticipating 
his  every  want  and  desire,  smoothing  his  pillow  so  softly  that 
his  aching  head  is  eased,  and  his  heart  is  reconciled  to  affliction 
by  the  thought  of  the  loving  attention  it  awakens — what  is  she 
but  a  me<iiator  between  him  and  the  fell  disease  with  which  he 
is  grapj>ling  .'  What  is  that  mother,  who,  with  simple  and 
eloquent  words,  and  tears  more  eloquent,  pleads  with  a  sterner 
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father  for  the  hoijeless  boy  whose  early  sins  have  nearly  caused 
his  expulsion  from  under  the  parent  roof — what  but  a  mediator 
between  him  and  the  unknown  evils  that  impended  ?  What  is 
she,  who,  l)y  uncomplaining-  sighs  and  tears,  and  far  more  by '. 
patient,  and  therefore  eloquent  and  silent,  endurance,  has  weaned 
a  degraded  and  besotted  husband  from  the  poison  cup  of  intoxi- : 
cation  or  the  maddening  influence  of  the  gaming-house  to  a  love  , 
of  his  own  hearth  and  home,  and  the  society  of  those  who  are  | 
bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh  —  what  is  she  biit  a 
mediator  between  him  and  ruin  1  o  j 

15—18.  (IT))  testimony,"  see  xxv.  10.  (10)  writing  .  .  j 
God,  see  xxxi.  18.  (17)  Joshua,  who  had  patiently  waited  for 
Moses  on  the  outside  of  the  cloud,  see  xxiv.  13,  15.  there  .  .  { 
camp,  so  his  warlike  nature  interpreted  it.  (18)  not  .  .  mas-  : 
tery,  shout  of  victory,  neither  .  .  overcome,  the  cry  of ' 
distress,     noise  .  .  sing,  sound  of  revelry. 

Foollth  luixtc  of  tin:  inuh. — A  singular  instance  of  a  mob  cheat- , 
ing  themselves  by  their  own  headlong  impetuosity  is  to  be  found , 
in  the  life  of  "\^'oodward,  the  comedian.  On  one  occasion  when ! 
he  was  in  Dublin,  and  lodged  opposite  the  Parliament  House,  a  j 
mob  who  were  making-  the  members  swear  to  opjiose  an  un- ! 
popular  bill,  called  to  his  family  to  throAV  them  a  Bible  out, 
of  the  window.  I\Ir.  Woodward  was  frightened,  for  they  had  no 
such  book  in  the  house,  but  he  threw  out  a  volume  of  Shake- 1 
epeare,  telling  the  mob  they  were  welcome  to  it.  They  gave 
him  three  cheers,  swore  the  members  -a^on  this  book,  and  after-  j 
wards  returned  it  wdthout  discovering  its  contents.  I 

19 — 21.  (19)  Moses  .  .  hot,"  and  yet  M.  was  the  meekest  of 
men.  cast  .  .  hands,  etc.,  prob.  feeling  that  the  people  were 
unworthy  of  such  a  code  of  law.  (20)  burnt  .  .  fire,'  some 
think  it  was  a  wooden  calf  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold,  made 
.  .  it,''  he  had  cast  it  into  the  water  that  flowed  from  the  rock. 
(21)  said  .  .  Aaron,  whom  he  had  left  in  charge,  what  .  . 
thee,  naturally  supposing  they  had  used  strong  coercion,  that 
.  .  them,  by  permitting  them  to  do  this  evil  thing. 

J/cMV'i'  indignation  af/ain.s't  the  7rorshij)j}frs  of  the  golden  calf. — 
Consider— I.  The  grounds  of  his  indignation.  The  worshipping 
of  the  golden  calf  was  a  sin  of  most  extraordinary  enormity. 
II.  His  expressions  of  it.  1.  He  broke  before  their  eyes  the 
tablets  of  the  Law,  which  God  had  committed  to  him  ;  2.  He 
ground  the  calf  to  powder,  and  constrained  the  people  to  swallow 
it  with  their  diink.  Learn— (1)  The  danger  of  sanctioning  the 
evils  around  us  ;  (2)  In  what  way  we  should  be  affected  with 
them.<i 

Curious  fflfl.<ix  on  the  golden  calf. — There  was  a  French  Bible, 
printed  at  Paris  in  'i.-)38,  by  Anthony  Bonnemere,  wherein  is 
related  "that  the  ashes  of  the  golden' calf  which  Moses  caused 
to  be  burnt  and  mixed  with  the  water  that  was  drunk  by  the 
Israelites  stuck  to  the  beards  of  such  as  had  fallen  down  before 
it,  by  which  they  appeared  with  gilt  beards,  as  a  peculiar  mark 
to  distinguish  those  which  had  worshipped  the  calf."'  This  idle 
story  is  actually  interwoven  with  the  thirty-second  chapter  of 
Exodus.  And  Bonnemere  says  in  his  preface  this  French  Bible 
was  printed  in  \AK>  at  the  request  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
Charles  VIIL,  and  declares  further  that  the  French  translator 
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him  gently  back 
to  saured  piin- 
(>iple,  and  it'  ho 
persist,  let  us 
pity  him  the 
more  for  a  blind- 
ness so  fatal  to 
himsel  f."  —  De 
Charnaijc. 
g  Rar/'J. 

Moses  and 
Joshua  hear 
the  people 

a  De.  ix.  l.^i. 

"  The  strongest 
minds  are  often 
those  of  whom 
the  noisy  world 
hears  least."  — 
^yovds^L•orlh. 
"I  will  not 
choose  what 
many  men  de- 
sire, because  I 
will  not  jump 
with_  common 
spirit.s,  and  rank 
me  with  the  bar- 
barous  multi- 
tude."— Shake- 
speare. 

Moses  breaks 
the  tables  of 
the  Law 
a  Jer.  xxxi.  32* 
Mk.  iii.  5. 
6De.  i.x.  21. 
c  Pr.  xiv.  14 ;  P3. 
cix.  IS. 

"The  powder 
mixed  with  their 
drink  signified 
to  them  that  th* 
curse  they  had 
thereby  brought 
upon  themselves 
would  mingle  it- 
self with  all  their 
enjoyments,  and 
embitter  them; 
that  it  wo  u  Id 
enter  into  their 
bowels  like 
water,  and  like 
oil  into  their 
bones." —  Henry. 
"A  mob  is  a  so- 
ciety of  bodies 
voluntarily  be- 
reaving them- 
selves of  reason, 
and  traversing 
its  work.  The 
mob  is  man 
vuiuntirily  de- 
sc-ndiug  to   tho 
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EXODVM.  tCap.  xxxil.  22-20. 

"  has  atldcKl  nothing  but  the  genuine  truths,  according  to  the 
express  terms  of  the  Latin  Bible,  nor  omitted  anything  but  what 
was  imjiroper  to  be  translated  I ''  .So  that  we  are  to  look  upon 
this  fiction  of  the  gilded  beards  as  matter  of  fact  ;  and  another 
of  the  same  stamp,  inserted  in  the  chapter  above  mentioned- 


B.C.  I4!>1. 

nature  of  the 
hpast.  Its  fit 
hour  of  activity 
U  niglit.     Its  ac- 

liho^  itM    whole  \  ^^'^—  that  "  upon  Aaron's  refusing  to  make  gods  for  the  Israelites, 

c  ■n'^titutiou."  —  I  they  spat  upon  him  with  so  much  fury  and  violence  that  they 

'-'""''•■""'        .,       quite  suffocated  him. 
/'".  Siinenn,  ,»/..4.  |  ' 

22 — 24.  (22)  let  .  .  hot,  language  of  res])ect,  fear,  conscious 
guilt,  thou  .  .  people,"  rtr.,  he  shifts  the  blame  to  the  i)eople. 
(2:5)  make  .  .  us,  it  was  for  Aaron  to  command  rather  than  to 
obey.  (21)  whosoever  .  .  oflF,  see  v.  2.  cast  .  .  fire,  and  after- 
wards into  a  mould,  and  .  .  calf,  so  he  glosses  over  his  part  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  gofl. 

A(iron'.i  crcnsr. — I.  He  deprecates  the  anger  of  Moses  only, 
whereas  he  should  have  deprecated  God's  anger  in  the  first  place. 
II.  He  attempts  to  lay  all  the  fault   upon  the  people.     Sin  is  a 


Aaron's 

excuse 

a  Ex.  xvii.4;  Do. 

ix.    20;     Ro.    iii. 

)0. 

b  M.  Ilcunj. 

"  It  \a  an  easy 
and  vulgar  tliiug 
to  please  the 
mob,  ami  not  a 


V3ry  arduous  I  brat  that  nobody  is  willing  to  own.  III.  He  ca-sts  a  reflection 
th^m-°)iues"'n''-'"Poii  Moses  for  staying  on  the  mount  so  long.  IV.  He  extenu- 
tialiy'to  beneflt  I  ^tes  and  conceals  his  o\\-n  share  in  the  sin  :  "I  cast  it  into  the 
and  to  improve  I  fire,  and  there  cnme  out  this  calf."* 

thorn  is  a  work  Anfii'i'  not  ahvuiis  to  be  repressed. — A  slave  who  was  a  lewd 
fraught  with  dif-  ->      ■   ■  i.    i.        j.      i,  i.    x  r  j  i         •o.i. 

Acuity,  and  teem-  ^^^  VICIOUS  man,  but  yet  whose  eares  were  somewhat  ledde  with 
iDg  with  danger."  philo.sophicall  documents,  having  for  some  faults  by  him  com- 
—Coiiun.  \  mitted,  by  the  commandment  of    Plutarche  his  master,  beene 

"  An  excuse  is  stripped  naked,  whilst  another  servant  of  his  whipped  him, 
worse  and  more  ;  gxomble<l  in  the  beginning  that  he  was  whipped  -without  reason, 
lie  •  for  it  is'a  lie  i  '"'^'^  ^'^^  done  nothing  ;  but  in  the  end,  mainly  ciying  out.  he 
guarded." -/'ope.  fell  to  rayling  and  wronging  his  master,  vpbraiding  him,  that 
"  It  is  no  dis-  ^^  ^''^^  ^^t  a  true  philosopher,  as  he  vanted  himselfe  to  be,  and 
grace  not  to  be  how  he  had  often  heo,rd  him  say  that  it  was  an  vnseeraly  thing 
able  to  do  every-  j^  a  man  to  be  angrie.  And  that  he  had  made  a  booke  of  it  : 
and  now  all  plonged  in  rage,  and  engulfed  in  choUer  to  cau-se 
him  so  cruelly  to  be  beaten,  w'as  cleane  contrarie  to  his  owne 
writing.  To  whom  Plutarche,  with  an  vnaltered  and  milde- 
settled  countenance,  said  thus  vnto  him — "  'WTiat.  thou  raskall ! 
whereby  dost  thou  j  udge  I  am  now  angrie .'  Doth  my  counte- 
somo  aud  vexa-  nance,  doth  my  voice,  doth  my  colour,  or  doth  my  speech  give 
\ioQ3." -Plutarch,  j  ^i^gg  any  testimonie  that  I  am  either  mooved  or  clioUerike  .'  Me 
"There  are  cer-  seemeth,  mine  eyes  are  not  staringly-wilde,  nor  my  face  troubled, 
tain  people  fated  j^q^  j^y  voice  frightf ull  or  distempered.  Doe  I  waxe  redde  ? 
to  be  fools ;  they    _>       t^  ,ii  ,-iit-,,t  i  t 

not  only  commit  •^'06  I  loame  at  the  mouth  ;     Dooth  any  word  e.^cape  me  1  may 

follies  by  choice,  j  repent  hereafter  ?  Doe  I  startle  and  quake  ?  Doe  I  rage  and 
butareevencon-irufjie  with  anger?  For.  to  tell  thee  true,  these  arc  the  right 
by  foTtune."-2a ;  si^es  of  cholcr  and  tokens  of  anger."  Then  turning  to  the 
nochefoumuid.  j  party  that  whipped  him,  ••  Continue  still  thy  worke,"  quoth  he, 
r  Montaigne.  "  whilst  this  fellow  and  I  dispute  of  the  matter."' 


thing ;  but  to  un 
dertake  or  pre- 
tend to  do  what 
you  are  not  made 
for,  is  not  only 
shameful,  but  ex- 
tremely troublo- 


the  Levites 
Blay  the 
Rebels 

a  Oo.  iii.  10.  11 ; 
2  Ch.  xxviii.  19. 

b  Nu.  XXV.  .•;. 

"  I  know  n  ot 
how  to  fell  thee '. 
Shame   rises   in 


25 — 29.  (2?,')  naked,"  unmly,  licentious,  or  as  some  think 
deprived  of  Divine  protection.  Aaron  .  .  enemies,  through  sin 
as  helpless  as  unanned  men.  (2<;)  gate,  principal  entrance, 
[place  of  judgment,  who  .  .  side  ?  'i.e.  those  who  truly  repent  of 
this  sin  :  or  were  not  accomplices,  let  .  .  me,  range  themselves 
around  me.  all  .  .  him,  not  the  whole  of  the  Levites,  but  all 
I  who  gathered  to  him  were  Levites.  (27)  put  .  .  aside,  etc. .^th.os& 
;  slain  were  prob.  in  open  spaces,  the  rest  in  their  tents  bewailing 
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their  guilt,"    (28)  fell  .  .  men,  being  unarmed  and  helpless,  scc\       ^.c.  1491. 
V.  25.      (29)  even  .  .  brother,''  jealous  regard   for   God's   law  |  ^^  facX7nd  in. 
superior  to  natural  instincts  and  affections,     that  .  .  day,  when  j  terrupts'thestory 


he  .sees  you  regard  God  more  than  man 

The  two  sides  (v.  26). — I.  There  are  but  two  sides  that  can 
possibly  be  taken.  Each  one  is  either  a  believer  or  an  unbeliever. 
II.  Every  one,  if  faithful  to  himself,  may  ascertain  on  which 
side  he  is.  III.  There  are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why  all 
should  be  on  the  Lord's  side.  It  is  the  side — 1.  That  is  right  : 
the  side  of  pure  and  unchanging  rectitude  ;  2.  Of  real  and  per- 
manent enjoyment ;  3.  That  must  ultimately  prevail." 

30 — 32.  (30)  ye  .  .  sin,"  of  those  who  remained  some  had 
shared  in  it,  while  none  had  tried  to  prevent  it.  atonement, 
reconciliation,  as  Mediator,  Intercessor.  (31)  have  .  .  gold,''  in 
our  day  how  many  wor.ship  gold.  (32)  if  not,  etc.,<^  he  would 
rather  die  than  witness  the  destruction  of  his  people. 

Moses  intcrri-drs  for  Israel  (vv.  31 — 33). — Notice— I.  The  sin 
of  Israel.  This  was  a  di-eadful  compound  of  ingratitude,  folly, 
and  impiety.  Its  greatness  will  be  easily  imagined  from  the  in- 
dignation which  both  God  and  Moses  expressed  against  it.  II. 
The  intercession  of  Moses.  1.  He  reminds  God  of  His  relation  to 
them ;  2.  He  reminds  Him  also  of  His  promise  to  their  fathers : 
3.  He  exf)resses  his  concern  respecting  God's  honour  among  the 
heathen;  4.  He  humbly  confesses  the  greatness  of  their  sin;  5. 
He  wishes  to  be  punished  in  their  stead.  III.  The  reply  of  God. 
He  remits  their  punishment.'' 

An  example  of  intercession.  —  Said  a  servant  to  President 
Bacchus,  "  The  physician  said,  sir,  that  you  cannot  live  to  exceed 
half  an  hour."  •'  Is  it  so  /  Then  take  me  out  of  my  bed,  and 
place  me  upon  my  knees  :  let  me  spend  that  time  in  calling  upon 
God  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.''  It  was  done.  He  died  upon 
his  knees,  praying  for  the  salvation  of  sinners. 

33 — 35.  (33)  him  .  .  book,"  only  hivi,  not  the  whole  people 
(34)  lead  .  .  thee,'-'  the  people  shall  be  spared,  and  Moses'  name 
not  blotted  out.  angel, '^  see  xxiii.  20.  nevertheless,''  etc. 
"  He  chastised  the  individuals  but  did  not  take  His  blessing  fr. 
the  nation."*  (35)  plagued,/  prob.  ref.  to  future  scourges  and 
calamities  suffered  during  their  wanderings. 

(rod's  answer  to  Moses  (vv.  33,  34). — Note  that — I.  God's  admi- 
nistration is  based  on  justice.  II.  Sin  may  be  followed  by  end- 
less results.  Notice  tlie  sin  of  Adam — of  Jeroboam.  III.  Pardon 
of  gross  sins  is  hypothetical,  restraining  alike  from  rashness  and 
despair.  IV.  Prevailing  prayer  is  offered  from  the  altar  of 
Bacrifice.c 

The  Booh  of  Life. — In  the  public  registers,  all  that  were  born 
of  a  particular  tribe  were  entered  in  the  lists  of  their  respective 
families  under  that  tribe.  This  was  the  book  of  life ;  and  when 
any  of  these  died,  his  name  might  be  considered  as  blotted  out  of 
the  list.  "  In  China,  the  names  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
tried  on  criminal  processes  are  written  in  two  distinct  books, 
which  are  called  the  Book  of  Life  and  the  Book  of  Death  ;  those 
who  have  been  acquitted,  or  who  have  not  been  capitally  con- 
victed, are  written  in  the  former ;  those  who  have  been  found  I 
guilty,  in  the  latter.  These  two  books  are  presented  to  the 
emperor  by  his  ministers,  who,  as  sovereign,  has  a  right  to  erase  | 


of  my  tongue." — 
Otuay. 

c  See  Busfi. 

d  Nu.  sxv.  11  — 
13  ;  De.  xiii.  6— 
9 ;  Ma.  x.  37. 

e  Dr.  Afagie. 


Moses'  inter- 
cession 


a  1  Sa.  xii.  20— 
23;  Ps.  XXV.  11. 


t  De.  ix.  18;  Ex. 
IX.  23. 


c  De.  ix  12-14; 
Lu.  X.  20  ;  Phil, 
iv.  3;  Rev.  iii.  .\ 
XX.  12,  15,  xxii. 
19;  Jo.  X.  27,  28; 
Da.  xii.  J . 


d  C.  Simemi,  J/.-l. 


vv.  30—35.  Dr.  li. 
Gordon,  i.  457. 


God  pardons 
the  people 

a  Ezels.  xviii.  4. 
b  Fx.  xxxiii.  14— 
17. 


Eo. 


(•  Nu.  XX.  16. 
d  Jer.  V.  9; 
ii.  5,  6. 
e  Spk.  Comm. 
/Jer.  ii.  19. 
g  Dr.  Fowler, 
"  The  boolt  here 
spoken  of  is  the 
book  of  life.    It 
was    eveu    then 
the     custom    of 
every  city  in   a 
literary   com- 
munity to  keep  a 
list   of    tho   bur  ■ 
gesees.        Tho 
Israelites      were 
familiar  with  tho 
custom  of  keep- 
ing a  register  of 
families    (Ge.   v. 
1).   Hence  Mosea 
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uses  a  familiar 
flguro  in  speak- 
In  K  of  G  o  d  's 
book  (Ps.  Ixix. 
•i!);  Da.  xii.  1). 


tiXODUS. 


[Cap.  xxxili.  1—7. 


any  name  from  cither :  to  place  the  living  among'  the  dead,  that 
he  may  die  :  or  the  dearl,  that  is,  the  pcr.«on  condemned  to  death, 
among  the  living,  that  he  may  be  jn-cserved.  Tlius  he  blots  out 
of  the  Book  of  Life,  or  the  Book  of  Death,  according  to  his 
sovereign  pleasure,  on  the  representation  of  his  ministers,  or  tlie 
intercession  of  friends." 


CHAPTER  THE  THIBTY-THIRD. 


the  promise 
renewed 

u  Jush.  xxiv.  1, 
11. 

6  Ex.  xxiii.  2), 
xxxiv.  9 ;  Hab.  i 
1.3. 

'•  Such  declara- 
tions rather  ex- 
press what  God 
justly  n)ight  flo, 
what  it  would  be- 
come Him  to  do, 
and  what  He 
would  do  were 
it  not  for  some 
juterveniug  con- 
BideratioD.  than 
Bis  irreversible 
purpose;  and 
always  imply  a 
reserved  excep- 
tion, in  case  the 
party  offending 
were  truly  peiii- 
toul"— Scott, 
c  Cliambers   Ency. 

the  taber- 
nacle pitched 
outside  the 
camp 

a  Ex.  xxvii.  21, 
xxix.  42. 

b  C.  Simeon,  Af.A. 
'•The  lightest 
sorrow  for  sin  is 
Bufficient,  if  it 
produce  amend- 
ment ;  and  the 
gf  eaiest  is  insuf- 
ficient if  it  do 
not." — Culton. 
"  What  is  past  is 
past.  There  is  a 
future  left  to  all 
men  who  have 
the  virtue  to  re- 
pen  t  and  the 
energy  to  a'one." 
— Lytinn. 
"Ropon  tance 
(without  amend- 
mt-nt  is  like  oon- 
tinuallypuinping 
without  mend- 
ing the  leak.'' — 


I  1 — 3.  (1)  said,  prob.  during  first  sojourn  on  top  of  mount, 
saying,  srr  Ge.  xvii.  <S;  xxviii.  1:5.  (2)  drive  out,"  ttc,  .ii-c 
Ge.  XV.  IS,  21.  ('A)  land  .  .  honey,  xn-  iii.  S.  will  .  .  thee,*  etc., 
'  this  a  merciful  threat :  the  sins  of  a  people  might  involve  them 
.  in  fruits  of  vengeance  from  a  present  God. 

Jlo/iri/. — From  the  remotest  tunes,  honey  has  been  employed  as 
i  an  article  of  food ;  and  to  the  ancients,  who  were  unaccpiainted 
with  sugar,  it  was  of  more  importance  than  it  now  is.  ••  A  land 
;  flowing  witla  milk  and  honey  "  offered  the  highest  conceivable 
advantages  to  the  Eastern  mind.  Taken  m  moderate  quantity, 
!  honey  is  nutritive  and  laxative,  but  dyspeptic  persons  often  find 
j  that  it  aggravates  their  symptoms.  Its  therapeutic  action  is 
prob.  not  very  great,  but  it  is  employed  with  advantage  to  flavour 
'  and  give  a  demulcent  character  to  various  di'inks  or  mixtures 
'  prescribed  for  allaying  cough  ;  and  m  the  form  of  o.ri/mrl,  which 
I  is  usually  prepared  by  mixing  honey,  acetic  acid,  and  water,  it  is 
j  frequently  added  to  gargles,  or  mixed  with  barley-water,  so  as  to 
form  an  agreeable,  cooling  drink  in  febrile  and  inflammatory 
[  affections,  or  given  as  an  expectorant  in  coughs  and  colds.« 

4 — 7.  (1)  heard  .  .  tidings,  the  worst  news  a  man  or  a 
I  people  can  hear  is  the  threatened  withdi'awal  of  God.  mourned, 
those  who  grieve  not  for  sin  will  grieve  for  sin's  punishment. 
(."))  that  .  .  thee,  when  I  see  thee  obedient  and  truly  penitent. 
I  ((!)  stripped  .  .  Horeb,  the  scene  of  their  sin  the  place  of  their 
repentance.  (7)  pitched  .  .  camp,  sign  of  Divine  anger  and 
i  alienation,  sought  .  .  camp,"  hence  the  fact  of  Divine  aliena- 
j  tion  was  vividly'  impressed. 

1  Ittpintanrc  of  ilic  J.srtirlitrx. — I.  God  is  not  able  to  exercise 
!  mercy  towards  an  impenitent  transgressor.  He  cannot  do  this, 
I  becau.se  it  would — 1.  Be  inconsistent  with  His  outi  perfections; 
j  2,  Be  ineffectual  for  the  happines.s  of  the  persons  them.selves ; 
I  3,  Introduce  disorder  into  the  whole  tmiverise.  II.  Where  humi- 
I  liation  is  manifested,  mercy  may  be  expected.  This  appears 
;  f rom — 1.  The  very  motle  in  which  repentance  is  here  enjoined; 
I  2.  The  experience  of  penitents  in  all  ages.  Application: — (1) 
!  Consider  what  obstructions  you  have  laid  in  the  Avay  of  your  own 
I  happiness :  (2)  Endeavour  instantly  to  remove  them.* 

'Jill'  drViiiht  (if  r( pint II tx-r.— ••Which,  is  the  most  delightful 
emotion  ? "  said  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dimtb  to  his  pupils, 
after  teaching  them  the  names  of  our  various  feelings.  The 
pupils  turned  to  their  slates  :  one  wrote  "  joy  . "  another, "'  hope  ; " 
another,  '-gratitude:"  another,  "  love."  One  turned  back  with 
a  countenance  full  of  peace:  and  the  teacher  was  surprised  to 
find  on  her  slate  the  word  "  repentance."  He  turned  to  her.  and 
asked  why  it  was  the  most  delightful  emotion.     "  Oh  I  '  said  she 
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in  the  expressive  language  of  looks  and  gestures,  "  it  is  so  delight- 
ful to  be  humbled  before  God  !  " 

8 — 11.  (8)  all  .  .  up,  etc.,  personal  respect  and  reverence 
mingled  with  religious  faith,  fear,  hope.  (9)  Moses  .  .  de- 
scended," a  sign  to  the  peoj^le  that  their  intercessor  was  not  | 
rejected.  (10)  people,  etc.,  each  praying  for  himself  while  I 
Moses  pleaded  for  all.  (11)  face  ..  friend,''  \.c.  familiarly.] 
plainly,  departed  .  .  tabernacle,  perh.  this  rendering  is  1 
defective."  j 

Moses  and  God  (v.  11). — See  in  these  words  a  picture  of — I.  j 
Man's  in-ivilege :  to  speak  with  God.  Moses  spake  with  God —  i 
1.  Not  as  an  enemy;  2.  Not  as  a  mere  stranger;  3.  But  as  a  l 
friend,  face  to  face.  Prayer  the  medium  by  which  we  may  speak  \ 
to  God.  II.  God's  favom-.  God  condescended  to  sjDcak  to  Moses  ; 
not  as  a  king  speaks  to  a  subject ;  but  as  a  man  to  his  friend. ! 
Our  jirayers  He  will — 1.  Hear;  2.  Answer;  3.  Answer  for  our 
best  good.  Learn — ( 1 )  Be  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  prayer  ; 
(2)  Show  your-  gratitude  by  using  it  aright.'' 

Eastern  tents. — ■"  Tlie  pasha's  tent,  pitched  near  Cairo,  was  a 
very  lovely  tent,  and  reckoned  to  be  worth  ten  thousand  crowns ; 
it  was  very  spacious,  and  encompassed  round  with  walls  of  waxed 
cloth.  In  the  middle  was  his  i^avilion  of  green  waxed  cloth, 
lined  within  with  flowered  tapestry,  all  of  one  sort ;  within  the 
precincts  behind,  and  on  the  sides  of  his  pavilion,  were  chambers 
and  oflices  for  his  women  ;  round  the  pale  of  his  tent,  within  a 
pistol  shot,  were  above  two  hundred  tents,  pitched  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  doors  of  them  all  lol.ej  towards  the  pasha's 
tent;  and  it  is  ever  so,  that  they  may  hii.\b  their  eyes  always  on 
their  master's  lodging,  and  be  in  readines.=j  to  assist  him  if  he  be 
attacked.''' 

12—17.  (12)  thou  .  .  me,"  anxious  to  know  who  the  angel 
is.  (13)  shew  .  .  way,'  not  only  road  to  Canaan,  but  plans, 
purposes,  consider  .  .  people,"  however  unworthy  and  sinful, 
still  Thine.  (14)  presence,''  face,  rest,*  safety,  also  promised 
land.  (15)  If,  etc.,  God's  jn-esence  the  only  guarantee  for  safety. 
success,  happiness.  (l(i)  wherein  .  .us?/Divine  presence  the 
only  proof  of  Divine  favour  :  not  wealth  nor  power,  separated 
.  .  earth,  the  presence  and  worship  of  the  true  God  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  Israel.  (17)  will  .  .  spoken, s' 
having  spoken  well,  the  prayer  answered  to  the  full,  for  .  . 
sight,  desiring  not  wisdom,  wealth,  or  power,  but  the  presence 
of  God. 

Jehovah  the  Guide  and  the  Sest  of  His  people  (v.  14).— Consider 
—I.  The  fact  that,  as  mankind  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
the  believer  and  the  unbeliever — so,  too,  the  sense  of  God's  pre- 
sence will  affect  these  persons  differently,  according  to  the  classes 
to  which  they  belong.  II.  The  nature  of  the  rest  promised  in  the 
text.  It  was  not  a  torpid  rest  that  was  promised  ;  but  a  rest  of 
active  love.*  God  n-ith  His  people  (v.  14). — I.  The  joiu-ney.  1. 
From  bondage;  2.  In  a  wilderness ;  .3.  Among  enemies  ;  4.  Going 
home.  II.  The  company.  1.  Divine  ;  2.  "V'isible  ;  3.  Continual  : 
4.  Cheering.  III.  The  rest.  1.  Tranquil;  2.  Perfect;  3.  God- 
like ;  4.  Eternal.' 

The  Divine  Presence. — Captain  Richardson,  of  the  Sailors' 
Home,  was  recently  speaking  of  a  pious  sailor,  one  of  their 


Moses  enters 
the  taber- 
nacle 

a    Ex.  XXV.    22; 
Ps.  xcix.  7. 

b  Nu.  xii.  8 ;  De. 
xxxiv.  10. 
c  It  might  read, 
"he  turned  again 
into  the  camp, 
(he)  and  hi3  ser- 
vant Joshua,  the 
son  of  Nun,  a 
young  man :  but 
He  (i.e.  the  Lord, 
as  appearing  in 
the  cloud)  de- 
parted not  out  of 
the  tabernacle." 
Thus  Pode, 
Patj-ici,  Scott,  etc. 
"  Sorrow  is  Mt. 
Sinai.  If  one  will 
go  up  and  talk 
with  God,  face  to 
face." — Beecher. 
"There  never 
was  a  great  man 
unless  through 
Divine  inspira- 
tion."— Cicero, 
d  J.  S.  Lindsay, 
e  Sir  R  K.  Porter. 


Moses  agrain 
intercedes 

a  Ex.  xxxii.  34; 
Jo.  X.  U,  15;  2 
Ti.  ii.  19. 

6  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  11, 
ciii.  7. 

c  De.  ix.  26 ;  Joel 
ii.  17. 

rfEx.  xiii.  21;  xl. 
34. 

e  Josh.  xxL  44. 

/  Nu.  xiT.  14; 
(De.  iv.  7;  2  Sa. 
vii.  23;  1  Ki.viii. 

53. 

I  gGe.  xix.21;  Jas. 
I  V.  16. 

h  J.  S.Knox,M.A. 

"  God  governs 
the  world,  and 
we  have  only  to 
do  our  duty 
wisely,  and  leave 
the  issue  to 
Him." — John  Jat;. 

i  W.  W.  Wt/tfie. 
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"  When  wc  have 
broken  our  god 
of  trftdition,  and 
ceased  from  our 
pod  of  rhetoric, 
then  may  God 
lire  the  heart 
with  His  pre- 
tience."  -  Emerson. 

rr.  15,  l(i.  Dr.E. 
Payton,  li.  617. 


he  prays  to 
see  the 
Divine  fflory; 

aEx.xxiv.16, 17; ' 
2  0o.iv.  6;  IJo.i 
lii.  2. 

fcEx.  xxxiv.  G,  7. 

c  Kg.  ix.  15, 16. 

cflTi.vi.  16;  De. 
V.  22;  Ge.  xxxii. 
30;  Is.vi.6;  Jud. 
xiii.  22. 

e  1  Co.  xiii.  12; 
1  Jo.  iii.  2;  He. 
i.  3. 

/  (T.  G.  Maxitell. 

"  Amid  so  much 
war,  and  contest, 
and  variety  of 
opinion,  you  will 
find  one  cou- 
sentiDf?  convic- 
tion in  every 
land,  that  there 
is  one  God,  the 
King  and  Father 
of  a.\\."-Maximus 
Tyrius. 

g  H.  W.  Beecher. 

God  pro- 
mises to  par- 
tially reveal 
Himself 

a  Is.  ii.  21  ;    Ps. 
xci.  1   4. 
6Jo.  i.  18. 
"Space  is  the 
Btatue  of  God." — 
Joubei-t. 

"One  of  the  most 
ancient  hiero- 
glypliic  repre- 
sentations of 
God  was  the 
figure  of  an  eye 
upon  a  sceptre,  to 
denote  that  Qod 


Itoardens,  who  ppcnrls  much  time  in  trying  to  do  pood  to  liis 
brother  seamen,  in  their  l)oarding-house.s  and  other  places.  One 
morning  he  noticed  him  coming  out  of  his  room,  and  going  forth 
into  the  street.?.  Shortly  after  he  returned  to  his  chamber,  and 
after  remaining  there  .some  time,  he  again  came  down  to  go  out 
Captain  Richardson  having  observed  something  peculiar  in  hia 
manner,  inquired  after  the  reason  of  his  movement^.  He  replied, 
"  After  I  got  out,  I  found  Jesus  was  not  with  me.  I  could  not 
go  without  Jesus  :  so  I  went  back  to  my  clo.set  to  find  Him.  Now 
He  is  with  me,  and  I  can  go."'  How  simple  and  beautiful  the 
lesson  !  How  important  the  truth  contained  in  the  Christian 
philosophy  of  this  hmnble  sailor  1  *'  "Without  Me  ye  can  do 
nothing." 

18—20.  (18)  shew  .  .  glory,"  answered  prayer  prompts 
larger  requests  :  manife.st  Thyself  to  me.  (!!»)  goodness,*  this 
goodnes.s  is  the  glory  of  God.  gracious  .  .  mercy, <^  God"s  will 
is  final  :  God  ^\^ll  be  gi-acious  and  merciful  to  the  humble, 
obedient,  and  penitent  mind.  (20)  canst  .  .  face,''  fidly,  com- 
pletely :  this  from  physical  and  moral  imperfections  of  man. 
there  .  .  live,«  the  unveiled  glory  of  the  Infinite  more  than  the 
finite  could  endure. 

(rod  not  to  be  .<^een  (v.  20). — Consider — I.  In  what  God  is  in- 
visible to  us.  He  is  invisible  with  regard  to — 1.  His  essential 
nature  :  "  God  is  a  Spirit  ;"'  2.  His  almighty  power.  "We  see  but 
slight  manifestations  of  it ;  we  cannot  understand  the  whole. 
That  is  too  great  for  our  small  minds.  II.  In  what  we  may  see 
Him.  He  is  to  be  seen  in  the  works  of — 1 .  Creation  ;  2.  Redemp- 
tion. Learn:  (1)  The  power  of  God;  (2)  The  impotence  of 
man./ 

Human  inalnWfy  to  cpmprrhfnd  God. — Partly  arising  from 
I  discussions,  and  partly  from  the  remaining  thorns  and  nettles 
•  \\-ith  which  sectarianism  oftentimes  whips  us,  there  is  a  great 
j  deal  of  unnecessary  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  many  persons  at 
i  calling  Christ  God.  It  is  a  sensitiveness  that  is  not  reasonable. 
I  No  man  can  analyse  or  syntliesise  the  Divine  Being.  No  man 
I  can  put  together  the  elements  of  being,  one  and  another,  saying, 
I  •'  Ro  much  makes  a  man,  so  much  more  makes  an  angel,  and  now 
'  a  God  begins,  and  at  length  such  elements  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete Divinity."  Have  you  an  interior  knowledge  of  what  are 
the  constituent  elements  of  God  .'  You  are  a  man,  therefore  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  understand  God  fully."!? 

21—23.  (21)  thou  ,  .  rock,  only  on  the  Rock.  Christ,  can  we 
see  the  glory  of  the  goodness  of  God.  (22)  cleft  .  .  rock," 
••  Rock  of  ages,  cleft  for  me,"'  etc.  while  .  .  by,  prob.  the  cloud 
illuminated  to  its  full  extent  pas.sed  by  the  place  where  Moses 
.stood,  thou  .  .  parts,  the  skirts  of  the  cloud,  the  fringe  of  the 
.streaming  radiance,  but  .  .  seen,*  by  mortal  man.  a  merciful 
regard  for  human  weakness. 

7'//c  inri.<!ibiliti/  of  ^t'w/.  —  Krummacher  says,  that  an  idolatrous 
tribe  chose  a  Jew  named  Abiah  to  rule  over  them,  who  was 
greatly  grieved  at  the  idolatry  of  his  subjects,  and  angry  because 
they  would  not  reform.  Tlie  lyord  said  to  him.  "  Thinkest  thou  I 
cannot  destroy  their  idols  .'  and  yet  I  suffer  the  sun  to  shine  upon 
them.  Go  thou,  and  do  likewise."  Abiah  suffered  them,  and 
had  a  successful  reign.     ANTien  he  came  to  die,  he  told  the  peopl« 
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that  his  son  would  be  their  king-  ;  that  they  had  never  seen  his 
face,  but  s^hould  know  his  government  Ijy  the  fruits  thereof.  The 
people  promised  obedience,  kept  the  promise,  and  prospered 
greatly,  though  they  had  never  seen  their  king.  Wise  commands 
came  from  the  palace.  Like  the  beams  of  the  sun,  the  kind 
influence  of  the  invisible  monarch  spread  over  the  nation,  reach- 
ing every  child  of  want.  Then  they  all  marvelled  and  said,  "  We 
see  him  not  ;  how  can  he  see  us  ? "  Then  the  people  longed  to 
see  and  bless  him,  as  they  did  their  idols.  They  made  images  of 
him.  At  last  they  came  together  before  the  palace-gates,  and 
implored,  '•  Oh,  let  our  lord  the  king  suffer  us  to  see  his  face." 
Then  the  king  came  forth  in  sim])le  raiment,  and  the  people 
rejoiced  and  wondered,  and  said.  "We  know  thy  face  ;''  for  he 
had  often  walked  among  them  unkno^^^l.  Then  the  king  said, 
"  Now  you  see  that  I  am  a  man  like  you.  Think  ye  that  this 
mortal  flesh  has  reigned  over  you  I  Not  so  :  that  which  has 
guided  you  ye  cannot  see  ;  neither  can  I.  Can  ye  see  wisdom, 
kindness,  and  justice  /  Now  ye  see  me,  but  ye  do  not  see  them. 
Judge  ye  what  is  my  earthly  fonn.  Can  the  visible  create  the 
invisible  ?  That  which  is  in  me,  also,  is  not  mine,  but  His  who 
made  me  your  king."'  After  this  the  people  returned  to  their 
homes,  blessing  their  king.  They  broke  in  pieces  their  pictures, 
images,  and  idols,  and  believed  in  Him  who  is  invisible. 
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sees  and  rules  all 
Ithings.  Tho 
!  Egyptian  hiero- 
i  gljphio  was  a 
winged  globe 
and  a  serpent 
coming  out  of  it; 
the  globe  to  sig- 
nify God's  eter- 
nity, the  wioga 
Hisactivepower, 
I  and  the  serpent 
His  wisdom. 
iThe  TItracian 
j  emblem  was  a 
suu  with  three 
beams;  one 
shining  upon  a 
sea  of  ice,  and 
melting  it; 
another  upon  a 
rock,  and  melting 
it;  and  a  third 
upon  a  dead 
man,  and  putting 
life  into  him."— 
Boicts. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-FOURTH. 

1 — 3.  (1)  two  .  .  first,"  which  were  the  work  of  God  ex- 
clusively, write  .  .  tables,  God  does  not  forget  His  law.  (2) 
ready  .  .  morning-,  see  xxiv.  4.  (3)  man  .  .  thee,  etc.  see  xix. 
11—13,  20—24. 

lie  ready  in  the  morning  (v.  2). — We  may  take  this  narrative  as 
typical  of  the  ajiproach  of  a  soul  to  God.  Moses  was — I.  To  go 
alone  :  "no  man  shall  come  with  thee.''  God's  communications 
to  the  soul  are  jjersonal.  II.  To  go  "  in  the  morning."  1.  When 
his  mind  was  most  vigorous ;  W'e  should  not  leave  our  praying 
until  our  body  is  too  weary  to  enjoy  or  rightly  perform  the  ex- 
ercise ;  2.  When  the  w^orks  of  God  .appeared  most  glorious.  III. 
To  go  up  the  mount :  "  in  the  toj)  of  the  mount."  1.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent ;  but  he  who  would  have  com- 
munion wdth  God  must  "go  up  :"  self-sacrifice  and  exertion  are 
consequent  iipon  seeking  Him  ;  2.  We  know  it  was  a  solitary 
place  :  retirement  is  another  necessity  to  devotion  ;  3.  He  was 
to  ascend  to  the  very  top  of  the  mountain.  He  was  to  have  no 
commerce  -with  man  while  he  had  communion  with  God.  IV.  To 
prepare  :  "  Be  ready.''  We  need  preparation  before  we  enter  the 
presence  of  Gofl.* 

The  only  God. — One  day  when  Mr.  Richards,  missionary  in 
India,  was  conversing  with  the  natives,  a  fakeer  came  up,  and 
put  into  his  hand  a  small  stone  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  with 
the  impression  of  two  human  likenesses  sculptured  on  the  sur- 
face ;  he  also  proffered  a  few  grains  of  rice,  and  said,  "  This  is 
Mahadeo  ! "'  Mr.  Richards  said,  "  Do  you  know  the  meaning  of 
Mahadeo?"  The  fakeer  replied.  "'No."  Mr.  R.  proceeded, 
"Mahadeo  means  the  great  God,  He  who  is  God  of  gods,  and 
besides  whom  there  can  be  no  other.     Now,  this  great  God  is  a 


Moses  com- 
manded to 
prepare  two 
tables  of 
stone 

a  De.  X.  1,  2;  Ex. 
xxxii .  16;  2  Co. 
iii.  3. 

"The   God   of 
merely     tra- 
ditional     be- 
lievers is  the 
greatAbsenteeof 
the  universe." — • 
W.  R.  Alyer. 
b  R.  A.  Griffin. 
"  Let  your  sleep 
be  necessary  and 
healthful,  not 
i  idle  and  expen- 
i  sive  of  time,  be- 
I yond   the  needs 
[and    conveni- 
I  ences  of  nature; 
I  and     sometimes 
I  be  curious  to  see 
the    preparation 
whit-h    tho    sun 
makes  when  ho 
is  coming  forth 
from  his  cham- 
bers   of    the 
east."—/.  Taylor. 
"Spill  not  the 
morning  (the 
quintessence    of 
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B.C.  1401.       I  spirit ;  no  one  can  see  a  spirit,  who  is  intanj^ible.    Whence,  then, 

..     .  ~T „  I  this  visible  impression  on  a  senseless,  hard,  immovable  stone  1  To 

the  day)  In  reore- '     ,  ...        \.,         „    ,  ,  ,     .   ,.,  ■>,  . 

ation,  for  sleep  whom  will  j'e  liken  God  .'  or  what  likeness  will  ye  compare  unto 
itself' is  a  recre- 1  Him  .'  God  is  the  hiyh  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity, 
ation.  Add  not,  -^vhoso  name  is  Holy.  He  hath  said,  '  I  am  Jehovah  ;  there  is  no 
lo 'Raucos;"-  God  besides  Me.'  "  The  poor  fakeer  was  serious,  respectful,  and 
attentive  ;  continually  exclaiming,  '■  Your  words  are  true." 

4—7.  (4)  took  .  .  stone,  to  receive  the  Divine  wTiting.  (5) 
name,"  character,  perfections,  xcc  xxxiii.  1!).  (Ci)  merciful,* 
pitiful,  conijiassionate.  gracious,  treating  with  unmerited 
favour,  long-suffering",  holding  back  anger,  abundant  .  . 
truth, "^  I.e.,  in  manifestations  and  gifts  of,  etc.  (7)  keeping, 
treasuring,  preserving.  thousands,  mercy  inexhaustible. 
visiting,''  etc.,  src  xx.  .5,  G. 

The  name  of  God  jn'oclaimcd  hy  Himsrlf  {y\.  5 — 7). — The  text 
teaches  us — L  That  God  is  self-existent  and  independent.  II. 
That  His  existence  is  necessary.  It  is  impossible  for  Him  not  to 
he.  III.  That  He  is  eternal ;  He  always  was.  is  now,  and  ever 
will  be.  IV.  Tliat  He  is  unchangeable,  ever  the  same.*  God 
revealed  (vv.  S — 7). — We  learn  from  the  text  that  God  is  a  Being — 
I.  Full  of  mercy  and  condescension.  II.  Patient  in  the  endurance 
of  man's  iniquity.  III.  AVho  is  the  very  essence  of  all  truth  and 
\  virtue.  IV.  Forgiving  towards  real  penitents.  V.  Strictly  3ust 
;  in  His  judgments.  VI.  Ten-ible  m  His  wrath  against  the  wicked.' 
!  The  JVame  (vv.  5 — 7).— A  name  is  a  definition.  God  here  describes 
Himself.  Our  duty  to  worsliip  the  God  of  the  Bible.  Accept  all 
His  revealed  attributes.  An  idol  made  by  the  thought  as  offen- 
sive to  God  as  one  made  by  the  hands.  Our  God  is  omnipotent. 
Mercy  is  His  nature.  I.  Tenderness.  II.  Patience.  III.  Good- 
ness. IV.  Truth.  His  justice  is  still  maintained — I.  In  His 
;  nature.  II.  In  His  action.  Justified  in  Christ,  we  find  mercy. 
I  Rejecting  Christ,  avc  arc  not  cleared.^ 

:  A  word  to  hinderer-f. — A  pious  man  -was  sorely  tried  with  the 
j  enmity  of  his  wife  against  himself  and  his  religion.  She  told 
I  Mr.  Griffin  that  she  often  opposed  him  on  account  of  his  religion. 
I  which  she  could  not  bear,  though  it  made  him  one  of  the  best  of 
!  husbands.  From  curiosity,  and  by  his  persuasion,  she  came  to 
I  hear  Jlr.  Griffin.  ••  In  addressing  myself  to  the  people."  says  Mr. 
G.,  "  I  said  :  '  There  may  be  some  here  who  are  not  only  careless 
about  their  own  salvation,  but  hindrances  to  ethers,  preventing 
j  them  either  by  force  or   temptation.'     (I  had  no  knowledge  of 

I  such  a  person  as  Mrs.  J in  the  world.)     '  0  sinner,  if  you  are 

I  determined  to  go  to  hell,  go  by  yourself ;  leave  your  child, 
'brother,  or  partner,  to  go  to  heaven,  if  you  will  not.'  This  sen- 
jtence  sank  into  her  heart  like  the  .stone  into  Goliath's  forehead, 
and  brought  her  to  the  feet  of  Christ.  By  her  future  behaviour 
she  gave  satisfactory  evidence  of  her  conversion  to  God.  One 
soul  seemed  to  govern  herself  and  her  husband.  Their  dwelling 
was  no  longer  the  abode  of  contention,  but  that  of  united  prayer 
and  love." 

iiiv^oco  a.=.B.=.         8,  9.  (8)  haste,  eagerness  of  religious  feeling,  desire,  etc. 
Snce^ofGod    bowed,    efe..  .^ee  iv.   31.      (9)  if,   ete..  .w  xxxiii.   13,   17.     in- 

p  ...         heritance,"  pcssession,  a  property  to  be  cultivated. 

xci\\     u7"  Dc. '      The  paternal  charaetcr  of  God. — You  cannot  bring  yourself 
xxxiL  9 ;  Jer.  x.  \  into  the  posture  and  the  feelings  of  a  child,  as  you  are  com- 


God  passes 
before  Moses 

a  Ex.  xxxiii.  I'J. 

6  2  Ch.  XXX.  9; 
Ne  ix.  17;  Ps. 
Ixxxvi.  15,  ciii.  8, 
cxii.  4,  cxvi.  5; 
Joel  ii.  13. 

c  Ro.  ii.  4. 

i 

<iDe.  V.  10. 

'■  Even  the  most 
euligiitencd  na- 
tions put  tlie 
thunder  int  >  the 
right  hand  of 
their  Jupiter; 
they  placed  the 
eagle  at  his  feet; 
they  represented 
him  as  ru  ing  the 
world  by  terror: 
but  it  was  re- 
served for  reve- 
lation to  em- 
blazon the  Di- 
vine character  in 
the  full  circle  of 
His  perfections. 
The  name  of  tlie 
God  ot  the  Jews, 
who  U  also  the 
God  of  the 
Christians,  is 
'The  Lord  God, 
merciful  and 
gracious,  long- 
suffering,  and 
abundant  in 
goodness  and 
truth.'  "—Wauyk. 

e  Pres.  Daties. 

f  T.  F.  Laurence. 

a  Dr.  Fowler. 


Moses  asks 
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manded  to  do,  if  jou  are  all  the  time  praying  to  a  governor,  to  a 
lawgiver,  or  to  a  judge.  If  you  go  before  a  judge  you  go  before 
him  in  some  relation  of  law  ;  if  you  go  before  a  lawgiver,  you  go 
before  him  as  a  subject  :  if  jow  go  before  a  governor  or  ruler, 
you  go  in  your  citizen's  character,  and  in  a  civil  relation.  If  you 
are  going  to  God  as  a  child,  you  must  find  a  God  that  shall  answer 
to  a  Father.  There  must  be  that  which  shall  draw  the  child. 
And  hence.  Christians  should  accustom  themselves  to  think  of 
God  as  paternal,  and  not  as  governmental.  It  makes  a  great 
deal  of  difference  whether  you  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of 
God  as  a  Governor,  or  whether  you  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
of  Him  as  a  Father.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether 
you  draw  your  rules  for  measuring  sin,  and  the  desert  of  sin. 
from  a  government  administered  over  a  state,  or  from  a  govern- 
ment aclministered  over  a  household,— from  a  government  ad- 
ministered by  a  father,  or  from  a  government  administered  by  a 
ruler.* 

10 — 17.  (10)  covenant,  mutual  agreement,  marvels, 
wonders,  miracles,  people  .  .  art,"  i.e.  Israel,  with  thee,  as 
My  instrument.  (11)  drive  out,  etc.,  see  iii.  8.  (12)  take 
heed,''  etc.,  see  xxiii.  32,  33.  (13)  but  ye,«  etc.,  see  xxiii.  24. 
(14)  jealous,"*  see  xx.  .5.  (1.5)  lest,  ete..  sec  vv.  10,  12,  and  ref. 
one  .  .  thee,«  invitations  and  inducements  to  sin  are  never 
wanting.  (K!)  take  .  .  gods/  etc.,  influence  of  ungodly  wives 
(Ahab — Jezeliel ;  Solomon — E(]tjpt\an  2)r\ncess').  (17)  thou., 
gods,  see  XX.  4. 

Jehovah  a  jealous  God  (v.  14). — Let  us  contemplate — I.  The 
character  of  (jod.  as  here  described.  1 .  Jealoufsy  does  exist  in  the 
bosom  of  Jehovah  ;  2.  Nor  is  this  unworthy  of  His  character.  II. 
Our  duty,  as  arising  from  it.  "We  must  not  allow—  1.  Any  aliena- 
tion of  our  affections  from  Him  ,  2.  Any  abatement  in  oui-  atten- 
tion to  Him  :  3.  Any  unnecessary  intercourse  with  things  which 
have  a  tendency  to  draw  us  from  Him.ff 

Thejealoiisi/  of  God. — On  one  occasion,  when  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  was  convened  at  Westminster,  a  long-studied  discourse 
was  made  in  favour  of  Erastianism,  to  which  none  present  seemed 
readily  to  give  any  reply.  Mr.  George  Gillespie  being  urged  Ijy 
his  brethren,  the  Scottish  Commissioner  repeated  the  substance 
of  the  whole  discourse,  and  refuted  it,  to  the  admiration  of  all 
persons  who  were  present.  And  what  struck  them  most  was,  that 
though  it  was  common  for  the  members  to  take  notes  of  what 
was  spoken  in  the  Assembly  as  helpful  to  their  memory,  and  Mr. 
Gillespie  appeared  to  be  so  employed  during  the  delivery  of  that  • 
speech  to  which  he  afterwards  made  a  reply,  yet  the  persons  who  | 
sat  next  him  declared,  that  upon  looking  into  his  note-book,  they  , 
found  nothing  of  that  speech  WTitten,  but  in  different  places, ! 
"  Lord,  send  light — Lord,  give  assistance — Lord,  defend  Thine  j 
own  cause." 

18—20.  (18)  feast  .  .  bread,'»  .lee  xii.  1.5,  20.     (19)  all,*  etc.,  |  the  feast  of 
see  xiii.    2.   12  :  xxii.  29.     (20)  but,  etc.,  see  xiii.  13.     more   .  .  " 

empty,  each  worshipper  to  bring  an  offering  :  we  are  all  empty 
of  goodness  :  may  the  Lord  fill  our  hearts  with  His  grace ! 

'J7u'  orcr-nilnuj  Proridenee  of   God. — Many  persons  live,   and 

feel,  and  act  as  if  God  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  government  of     _^ ^ 

t^l^e  world,     They  seem  to  shut  Him  out  altogether!     He  comes  to  I  an"d   In"'  some 


B.C.  1491. 

16;  Zech.  ii.  12. 
"As  the  human 
miud  is  finite, 
and  conceives 
tiy  defining  the 
1  imi  ts  of  its 
thouftht,  and  as 
God  is  known  to 
J  us  to  be  itiliniie, 
it  is  evident  that 
the  human  mind 
I  an  never  bo 
callable  of  con- 
ceiving God  ade- 
quately as  He  is, 
or  of  defining 
His  being."  — 
Ilodge. 

b  U.  W.  Beecher. 

God  renews 
the  covenant 

a  2  Sa.  vii.  23; 
Ps.cxlvii.20:  De. 
X.21;  Vs.  lxv.5. 

b  Josh,  xxiii.  12, 
13;  Ps.  cvi.  36. 

c  De.  xii.  3. 

cl  Jas.  iv.  4. 

ePr.  i.lO,  xvi.29; 
Jas.  i.  14. 
/  Nu.  XXV.  1,  2; 
Ezra  ix.  2 ;  2  Co. 
vi.  14—16. 

g  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 

Simonides,  the 
philosopher, 
leing  requested 
to  describe  God, 
asked  a  week  to 
ihink  of  it;  and 
after  that  a 
month,  and  then 
a  year;  then, 
being  still  un- 
able, he  declined 
the  tatk,  declar- 
ing that  the  more 
he  thought  of  so 
great  aBeing,  the 
less  he  was  able 
to  describe  Him. 


unleavened 
bread 

a  Ex.  xiii.  4 — 7, 
xxiii.  15. 
b  Lu.  ii.  23. 
In  many  pieces, 
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anciODt  BiWos, 
MoMos  is  do- 
scribed  w  i  t  li 
horns.  Thosamo 
description  wo 
ilud  on  a  silver 
medal ;  that  is, 
upon  one  side 
Mo.ses  horned, 
and  on  the  re- 
verse the  coni- 
m  a  n  d  m  e  n  t 
against  sculp- 
tured image.s. 
■\Vhich  is  con- 
ceived to  bo  a 
coynage  of  some 
Jews  in  derision 
of  Christians, 
who  tlrst  began 
that  pourtrail." 
—Brown. 

c  Sankey. 


the  Sabbath, 
the  feast  of 
weeks,  etc 

a  E.X.  xxiii.  12, 
.xxxv.  2;  De.  V. 
12,  ly. 

h  Le.  xxiii.  15  ; 
De.  xvi.  10, 13. 

c  De.  xvL  16. 

d  Pa.  Ixxviii.  55, 
Ixxx.  8. 

e  Pr.  xvi.  7. 

/De.  XX vi.  2,  10; 
Pr.  iii.  9,  10. 

g  C.  Simeon,  M.A. 

"  The  sun  shines 
by  his  own  na- 
ture, the  air  only 
hy  participation 
of  light  from  the 
fiun.  So  what- 
ever good  the 
creatures  have,  is 
by  de  ri  vation 
from  Jehovah, 
the  fountain  of 
being.  Take 
away  the  light  of 
the  sun,  the  air 
ceaseih  to  shine, 
and  BO  it  is  here." 
-Dr.  Arroicsmith. 

Moses  fasted 
forty  days 
and  ni^htB 
a   Ex.  xxxi.   18, 
xxxii.  16. 


Ilis  own  in  the  daily  ble.s.sings  of  Ilis  providence  and  grace  ;  but 
His  own  receive  Him  not.  I  do  not  mean  that  tlicy  deny  the 
general  sui)erintendence  of  His  providence  over  the  greater 
affairs  of  tlie  world,  as,  for  instance,  the  HUCce.s.sion  of  the 
seasons,  the  ri.se  and  fall  of  empires  and  kingdoms  ;  but  I  mean 
that  tliey  forget  that  God  oveiTules  all  the  little  concerns  of 
every  individual  of  His  creatures;  that  every  worm  that  creeps 
upon  the  ground,  and  every  flower  that  blooms  on  earth,  does  so 
by  His  special  interference,  that  every  liair  of  our  heads  is  num- 
bered, and  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without  His 
special  permis.sion.  These  are  the  points  which  the  Cliri.stiaa 
ever  bears  in  mind,  but  which  others,  if  they  do  not  deny,  at 
least  forget  :  these  are  the  points  in  which  he  acknowledges 
God.  He  knows  that  every  pulse  that  beats  within  his  veins, 
and.  above  all.  every  pulse  of  spiritual  life  of  which  he  ib 
sensible,  beats  at  His  command  ;  so  that  there  is  not  a  single 
event  of  all  liis  life,  whether  as  regards  his  bodj'  or  his  soul,  in 
which  a  Christian  does  not  in  this  way  acknowledge  God.  Every 
mercy  and  every  comfort  which  he  enjoys,  he  traces  up  to  this 
source  ;  and  to  see  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  and  Love  in  all  these 
things  is  his  delight  and  his  privilege.' 

21 — 26.  (21)  si-K  d&yB,"  etc.,  see  XX.  9 — 11.     earing,  see  Ge. 

xlv.  ().  (22)  observe  ..  weeks,*  or  harvest. .«("("  xxiii.  Ifi.  (23) 
thrice  .  .  year/  rfc.  .vrr  xxiii.  14, 17.  (2-1)  for  .  ,  out/  etc.,see 
xxiii.  27 — 'M).  borders,  limits  of  country,  .ice  xxiii.  31. 
neither  .  .  land,''  suggestion  of  perfect  safety  ;  tliy  strength  so 
great  that  such  desires  .'-hall  1)e  useless.  (25)  neither  .  .  morn- 
ing, .sr<;  xii.  10.     (2())  firstfruits,  /  rfc,  avc  xxiii.  19. 

TJui  three  yrarli/fia.st.s  at  Jcni.\ahm  (w.  23,  24). — We  will — I. 
Draw  your  attention  to  the  institution  recorded  in  the  text. 
Consider — 1.  Of  what  nature  this  appointment  was :  partly 
political,  and  jiartly  religious :  2.  What  care  God  took  to  guard 
against  the  objections  to  which  it  was  liable.  II.  Suggest  some 
observations  founded  upon  it.  1 .  The  sen'ice  of  God  is  of  para- 
mount obligation  ;  2.  They  who  serve  the  Lord  shall  be  saved  by 
I  Him.!/ 

I      Ear'nig. — '•  Earing  "  is  an  old  English  word  for  ploughing,  and 

I  the  He])rew  word   so  translated   in  the  command  before  us  is 

rendered    ploughing   in   other   passages— r.//.    Ps.   cxxix.  3.     In 

I  several  passages — such  as  Ge.  xlv.  <»  ;  De.  xxi.  4  ;  1  Sa.  viii.  12  ; 

'and   Is.   XXX.  24 — the  distinction  between  earing  and  harvest, 

I  which  occiu"s  in  the  text  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  also  obsei"v- 

I  able.     The   Latin   translators.   Junius   and   Treraellius.  for  our 

wordi<,   '•  earing    time."  emi)loy  an   expression   which   describes 

■  ploughing  or  tilling  time  only.     Wiclif .  in  Lu.  xvii.  7,  has,  "  But 

who  of  you  hath  a  servant  caring."     Tlie  Vulgate  has  "  plough- 

'  ing  ■■  or  '•  tilling."'     Indeed,  the  old  word  ear.  employed  in  such  a 

I  sense,  is  derivetl  from  the  Latin  a  rare,  to  plough  ;  as  arable  land, 

or,  as  an  old  translator  of  TaeitiLS  on  the  ]\lannrr.i  and  Cii.s-tom.s-  of 

the  Germans  has  it,  '•  carable  land,"  signifies  land  that  is  under 

tillage. 

27,  28.  (27)  write  .  .  words,  prob.  preceding  as  well  as 
following  precepts,  tenor,  substance,  meaning.  (28)  forty  .  . 
nights,  see  xxiv.  18.  neither,  .water,  being  miraculously 
sustained,    he  .  .  wrote,"  the  Lord  -v^Tote,  sec  v.  1. 
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Origin  of  nlphabctical  wi-ififu/. — It  is  extremely  probable  that,  ;       b.c.  1491. 

previous  to  the  giTing  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  Moses  ^^^s  ..jj^^j"^^^.   ^ 

only  acquainted  with  the  hicrogly])hic  mode  of  wi-iting.  which  he  which  consists  in 

must  have  learned  in   Egypt ;    but  partly  in  order  to  discoun-  an     indifference 

tenance  image-worship,  and  ]iartly  with  a  view  to  give  facility  f-bo"*      little 

to   the   transmission   of   the  truths   of    Divine    revelation,    God  j/iuufenit*  and 

furnished  him,  on  this  occasion,  with  an  important  sijecimen  of  well-propor- 

alphabetical  Scripture,  and  taught  him  how  to  compose  in  it  the  ^wiml  zeal  about 
other  laws  and  ordinances  which  He  revealed  to  him.     At  all  1^^°^^  °^  '"' 

events,  it  is  certain,  we  possess  no  accounts  from  antiqiiity  which  proc'oert  f  j-om 

go  to  show  that  letters  were  invented  prior  to  the  time  of  the  nothing  Jut  true 

Jewish  legislator;   while  the  concuiTent  testimony  of  ancient  '^^'"l^^  1°!^  ^.''' 

■WTiters,  referring  their  introduction  to  some  period  near  to  that  foirndailon  m 

in  which  he  flourished,    corroborates   the  opinion  so  natiu'ally  self-acquaint- 

suggested  by  the  sacred  narrative,  that   they  were   of   Divine  ance."  —  Lord 

Oriffin  *  Chatham. 

"^^&^"-  h  Dr.  Henderson. 

29—32.  (29)  Moses.  .  shone,"  rtr.,  intercourse  with  God  Moses  de- 
makes  the  whole  character  and  life  luminous  with  holiness.    (3(»)   |cends  ft-om 
saw  .  .  shone,  holiness  imparted  is  holiness  visible,     they  .  .  face  shines 
him,  afraid  of  this  human  reflection  of  Divine  holiness  :  how      ,^         ...   , 
much  more  had  they  been  afraid  of  that  glory  which  IMoses  saw.   "\l.\-i''  '"'  ''    ' 
(31)  Moses  .  .  them,  telling  them  what  he  had  seen  and  heard 
in  the  holy  mount.     (32)  afterward  .  .  nigh,  summoned  to  a  ^J-J^"'. 
solemn  convocation.  "  Of  Sertorius  it 

3I0.SCS  and  Sti'pJwn  ;  the  Old  Testa mrnt  and  the  Xew  (v.  30  ;  's  said  that  ha 
also  see  Ac.  vi.  15). — Compare  these  men,  not  in  their  own  lives,  P^'fcmed  his 
but  in  the  periods  to  which  they  belong  in  God's  revelation.  We  words  onlv  ■  and 
may  compare — I.  That  view  of  God  which  is  reflected  fi-om  the  of  the  Emperor 
face  of  each  of  them.  II.  The  effect  of  the  view  on  the  imme-  Pertinax,  that  he 
diate  witnesses.  III.  The  crisis  of  life  in  which  each  of  these  rpok'en^'^than 
transfigurations  occuiTed.  IV.  The  effects  on  the  siziTounding  beneficial  to  any. 
spectators.     V.  The  permanence  of  the  transfigm-ations  in  the  Not  so  the  ai- 

subjects  of  them.!-  ,  m^ghXy:•-Trapp. 

33  —  35.  (33)  put  ..  face,"  "Moses   had  more   glory  by  his  Moses  places 

vail  than   by  his  face.'"''     (3-1)  he  .  .  out,   the  Source  of  "glory  g-^^^J^  °"^®^ 

could  behold   its   reflection.      (3.5)  and  .  .    again, i^  whence   it  ^^   ^^® 

appears  that  the  radiance  was  not  a  passing  gleam,  but  continued  "v^sa^'i^Co^' 

some  time.  i_3,  i.x.  22. 

The  rail  of  3fosc.i  (v.  33). — Notice  the  veiling  of  Moses"  face  as  b  Bp.Haii. 

— I.  A   kind  expedient.     His  face   shone  with    a  dazzling   and  <,  2  Co  iii  18 

overpowering   splendour.     To  facilitate  their  access  to  him,  he  ,  ^  „'.     "     '    , 

XI            -1       TT     A       -J.        i-              11              Ti                    J.    i      1  a  v.  Simeon,  M. A. 
wears  the  vail.     II.  An  instructive  emblem.     It  represented — 1. 

The  darkness  of  that  dispensation  ;  2.  The  blindness  of  the  rad?ant^a°nd  d^^- 
human  mind  ;  3.  The  benefit  to  be  expected  from  the  promised  persing  beams 
Messiah.'^  like  many  horns 

The  'nifiience  of  Iwlines.^. — There  is  an  energy  of  moral  suasion  °r  P°^®_  °'^^-h 
in  a  good  man's  life,  passing  the  highest  effoi-ts  of  the  orator's  is  alpo  consonant 
genius.  The  seen  but  silent  beauty  of  holiness  speaks  more  unto  the  oiiginal 
eloquently  of  God  and  duty  than  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  siguitication,  aiid 
Let  parents  remember  this.  The  best  inheritance  a  parent  can  jj®^  p'iecerof'^our 
bequeath  to  a  child  is  a  virtuous  example,  a  legacy  of  hallowed  saviour,  and  the 
remembrances  and  associations.  The  beauty  of  holiness  beaming  Virgin  Mary, who 
through  the  life  of  a  loved  relative  or  friend  is  more  effectual  to  '^'^  coinmonly 
strengthen  such  as  do  stand  in  virtue's  ways,  and  raise  up  those  tillaTions!  or*^  ra- 
that  are  bowed  down,  than  precept,  command,  entreaty,  or  warn-  diant    halos, 
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B.C.  1401.       I  ing.     Christianity  itself.  I  believe.  owe.s  by  far  the  preater  part 

7~r,     ,   .of  its  moral  power,  not  to  the  precepts  or  ])aral)les  of  Christ,  but 

wWi'ii,  af[or'"tho  i  *°  ^^'^  ^""^'^  character.     The  beauty  of  that  holiness  vhich   is 

Froncl'i    exprcs- 1  enshrined  in  the  four  brief  biog'raphies  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth 

siou,   aro   calloil :  ^^.s  done  morc  and  will  do  more  to  regenerate  the  world  and 

j5v)J^    "^    ~     'brinnr  in  cvcrlastincc  riirhteousness,  than  all  the  other  agencies 

,put  together.     It  has  done  more  to  spread  His  religion  in  the 

e  Dr.  Chalmers.    \  world,  than  all  that  has  ever  been  preached  or  written  on  the 

evidences  of  Christianity.* 


Moses 

rehearses the 
law,  etc. 

the  Sabbath 

u  Le.  xxiii.  .3. 
h  Nu.  XV.  32,  3-5  ; 
Lu.  xiii.  14,  15. 
c  Ex.  xvi.  23. 
"  Siinilay  is  the 
golilen  clasp  that 
binds  together 
the  volume  of 
the  week."  — 
Longfellow. 
"Howevoritmay 
seem  to  lie,  and 
I'n  one  respect 
really  may  lie, 
within  the  power 
of  the  will  to 
shorten  or 
lengthen  the 
usual  period  of 
labour,  I  am 
thorough!}'  con- 
■vinced  that  the 
six  days  are  the 
really  true,  fit, 
and  adequate 
measure  of  time 
for  work,  whe- 
ther as  reffards 
the  physical 
strength  of  man 
or  his  perse- 
verance in  a 
uniform  occupa- 
tion." - //um6oW<. 

"  The  division  of 
the  year  into 
months  is  very 
olil,  and  almost 
un  i  versal:  but 
the  period  of 
seven  days  —  by 
far  the  mou  per- 
manent division 
of  time,  and  the 
most  ancient 
monument  of 
astronom  ical 
knowjedgo — was 
used  by  th«  Brah- 


CIIAPrFAl  THE  THIRTY-FIFTH. 

1 — 3.  (1)  gathered,  f;'^'..  .tw  xxxiv.  .32.  (2)  six  days,"  .«r« 
XX.  !t,  10.  whosoever  .  .  death, ''  violation  of  the  Sabbath  a 
capital  crime,  (.i)  kindle  .  .  day,"^  the  Sabbath  to  be  ohserved 
even  at  the  cost  of  self-denial. 

Thf  tinkindlcd  fin'  (v.  3). — In  the  old  time  it  was  a  law  that 
each  night,  at  a  prescribed  hour,  a  bell  should  be  rung,  on 
hearing  which  the  people  were  to  put  out  their  fires  (the  curfew- 
bell,  fr.  coiirrc-feu,  cover  the  fire).  This  a  law  not  about  putting 
fires  out  each  day,  but  against  lighting  a  fire  on  one  particular 
day.  Why  this  law  ?  I.  To  show  that  on  the  Sabbath,  especi- 
ally, men  should  attend  to  the  interests  of  the  soul  rather  than 
the  comforts  of  the  body.  II.  To  remove  frivolous  excuses  for 
non-attendance  on  religious  worship.  III.  To  guard  the  time  of 
females  or  servants  from  unrighteous  invasion  ;  and  teach  men 
that  women  had  religious  rights  and  duties  equally  with  them- 
selves. IV.  To  inculcate,  in  all,  the  duty  of  self-sacrifice  in 
matters  relating  to  the  soul  and  God. 

The  Siihhafh-fhnj.- — For  not  only  did  this  mode  of  computing 
time  thus  universally  prevail,  but  the  seventh  day  was  deemed 
sacred,  and  a  certain  mysterious  power  was  supposed  to  attach  to 
the  number  seven,  as  though  it  were  an  expression  of  a  natural 
law.  Tertullian,  in  his  Apolo/ji/,  intimates  that  the  Persians 
obsei'ved  the  Sunday  with  religious  solemnities.  His  words  are  : 
— ■•  If  we,  like  them,  celebrate  Sunday  as  a  festival  and  day  of 
rejoicing,  it  is  for  a  reason  vastly  different  from  that  of  worship- 
ping the  sun."  Lucian  tells  us  that  children  at  .school  were 
exempted  from  their  studies  on  the  seventh  days.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  says  :  '"  The  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Hebrews,  observe 
the  seventh  day  as  holy."'  Josephus  declares  that  no  city  of 
Greeks  or  barbarians  could  be  found  which  did  not  acknowledge 
a  seventh  day's  rest  from  labour.  Philo  asserts  it  to  be  a  festival 
not  peculiar  to  any  one  people  or  country,  but  common  to  the 
whole  world :  and  that  it  may  be  named  the  general  and  public 
festival,  and  that  of  the  nativity  of  the  world.  Por]ihjTy  relates 
that  the  Phoenicians  consecrated  one  day  in  seven  as  sacred  :  and 
Thcophilus  of  Antioch,  writing  of  the  seventh  day.  calls  it  the 
day  which  all  mankind  celebrate.  Notices  of  its  sanctity  are  also 
found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  poets.  Tibullus,  giving  an 
account  of  the  excuses  he  assigned  for  his  unwillingness  to  leave 
Rome,  says. — 

"  Urged  still  to  go,  a  thousand  shifts  I  made. — 
Birds  now,  now  festivals,  my  voyage  stayed." 

So  his  words  stand  in  the  iioetical  translation  of  Grainger  ;  but 
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when  given  in  literal  prose,  they  are,  "Either  I  laid  it  on  the  b.c.  1491. 
birds,"  meaning  that  the  auguries  were  not  encouraging,  "  or  L^.^^  "jn^IndJa 
else  that  bad  omens  detained  me  on  the  sacred  day  of  Saturn."  .with  ibe  same 
Two  allusions  may  be  given  from  Homer.  Tn  one  verse  he  says,  clenoiiination 
"  Then  came  the  seventh  day,  that  is  sacred."  And  in  another,  j  o^ployd  "v  "■•;. 
he  says,  "  It  was  the  seventh  day,  wherein  all  things  were  made  j  found  in  the  ca- 
perfect."  Hesiod  styles  this  day,  "  Tlae  illustrious  light  of  the  |  lendars  of  the 
sun."  Linus  says  of  it,  "  The  seventh  day,  wherein  all  things ;  Jews,  Egyptians, 
were  finished  ;"  and  in  another  place,  "  The  seventh  day  among  j  ^yri^^'g  '"'/t  ^^^ 
the  best  things,  the  seventh  is  the  nativity  of  all  things.  The :  survived  the  fall 
seventh  is  among  the  chiefest,  and  is  the  perfect  day."  And  the  i  of  empires,  and 
true  theory  of  the  time  of  creation  is  preserved  in  two  hexameter  p  "■  ^  e  x  i  s  t  ed, 
verses,  ascribed  to  Callimachus,  of  which  the  follo\ving  is  a  literal  j  cessive  genera- 
translation  : — ••  In  seven  all  things  were  perfected  in  the  starry  tions/'  —  j/rj. 
heavens,  which  aj^pear  in  their  orbs  in  the  revolving  years."  Somen-ii/e. 

4—9.  this  .  .  thing,  t-tr.,  scr  xxv.  1—7.  I  he  exhorts 

WilUnghoocl  (v.  .5).— I.  Describe  the  willing  offerer.  He  is  one  '  cffer^ma- 
who  gives — 1.  As  much  as  he  can;  2.  Of  the  best  he  has;  •5.  j  terial  for  the 
Cheerfully,  as  to  the  Lord.  II.  Offer  some  reasons  for  willingness  ,  tabernacle 
in  the  service  of  God.  1.  The  Lord  loves  a  cheerful  giver;  2.  |  "."^l"^  ^^^'■''^^.  °^ 
The  value  of  what  is  given  is  enhanced  by  the  manner  of  the  !  f telyfs  ^i-eat  and 
bestowment ;  ?i.  The  willingness  of  one  stirs  the  liberality  of  rare;  it  requires 
others  ;  4.  Good  works  are  often  delayed,  fatally,  by  the  slowness!  address  to  do  it 
of  giving  ;  h.  We  are  not  our  own,  and  all  we  have  is  God"s  ;  G.  j  we'i'oso?nst'ead  o^ 
God  gave  "this  unspeakable  gift  "  Avillingly.  j  deriving  benefit 

The  uses  of  obedience. — A  fann-servant,  one  day  having  nothing  j  from  it.  ihis 
to  do,  was  desired  by  his  master  to  take  his  horse  and  cart,  and  I "?:'?.  .g'^es 
help  a  man  to  remove  rubbish  from  his  house  in  a  neighbouring  j  that  obl'igcfs^no 
village,  to  which  the  servant  objected,  on  the  ground  of  his  lone;  theujanner 
having  engaged  to  work  only  on  the  farm.  "  Oh,  I  see  how  it  is,"  I  of  giving  is  worth 
said  his  master  ;  "you  see  there  is  no  work  here  for  the  day,  and 
you  object  to  working  elsewhere,  that  you  may  enjoy  the  sweet 
reiDOse  of  sloth  at  home.  But  I  shall  find  work  for  you.  Go,  take 
the  wheelbarrow,  and  remove  that  heap  of  stones  to  the  other 
side  of  the  corn-yard,  and  tell  me  when  you  are  done,  that  I  may 
find  more  work  for  you."  On  finishing  that  job,  he  told  his 
master,  who  then  commanded  him  to  wheel  the  stones  back  to  the 
place  from  whence  he  had  taken  them.  And  on  appearing  again, 
after  executing-  the  second  appointment,  he  was  instructed  to 
place  the  stones  as  first  commanded,  when,  with  humble  tone,  he 
said,  "  Oh,  master,  why  are  you  making  me  to  work  in  this  way, 
for  no  good  pui-pose  ?  "  To  this  it  was  answered,  "  I  have  the 
best  of  ends  in  view  by  these  aj^pointments.  I  intended  them,  in 
the  fii-st  place,  for  solving  the  question,  whether  you  or  I  shall  be 
master.  Secondly,  I  intended  them  for  leading  you  to  see 
whether  you  would  gain  most  by  following  your  own  foolish 
passions,  or  by  complying  with  my  reasonable  appointments. 
Thirdly,  I  adopted  this  jjlan  for  showing  you  that  it  is  better  to 
work  for  little  or  no  advantage  than  to  go  idle  at  the  hazard  of 
forming  habits  of  sloth.  And,  lastly,  I  have  acted  on  this  odd 
plan  for  making  the  stronger  impression  on  your  mind,  that  you 
may  not  offend  again,  to  your  own  injury  more  than  to  mine.  If 
these  ends  are  accomplished,  neither  my  commands  nor  your 
service  this  day  will  be  in  vain."  To  this  the  servant  bowed, 
with  expressions  of  humble  and  gi'ateful  submission,  and  ever 
after  studied  to  please  by  a  becoming  deportment. 


more  than  the 
gift.  Another 
loses  intention- 
ally at  a  game, 
thus  disguising 
his  present: 
another  forgets  a 
jewel,  which 
would  have  been 
refused  as  a  gilt. 
A  generous 
booby  seems  to 
be  giving  alms 
to  his  mistress 
when  he  is 
ffaking  a  pre- 
sent."—  Corneille. 
"  We  are  as  an- 
swerable  for 
what  we  give  as 
for  what  we  re- 
ceive ;  nay,  the 
misplacing  of  a. 
benefit  is  worse 
than  the  not  re- 
ceiving of  it ;  for 
the  one  is  another 
I)erson'3  fault, 
but  the  other  our 
own." — Sentca. 
"When  you  give, 
give  with  joy  and 
smiling."  — >  Jou- 
bert. 
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BO.  1 191. 

the  wise- 
hearted  are 
to  do  the 
work 

a  Ex.  xxxvi.  1,  2  ; 
1  Pe.  iv.  10. 
6  Le.  xxiv.  r,,  G. 

"  Genius  may  at 
tim-^s  want  the 
spur,  but  itstands 
OS  often  in  need 
Of  the  curb." — 
Lontjinus. 
"The  effusions 
of  genius  arc  en- 
titled to  admira- 
tion rather  than 
applau.se,  as  tliey 
are  e.bielly  the 
effect  of  natural 
endowment,  and 
Bometiiucs  ap- 
pear to  be  almost 
involuntary."  — 
W.  li.  Cliiloiv. 


10—19.  (10)  wise-hearted,"  .svr  xxxi.  n.  d  1 )  tabernacle, 
etc..  .sec  xxvi.  (  li'j  ark,  xrf  xxv.  10.  (l.'i)  table,*  rfc,  xrc  xxv. 
2:Hi.  (11)  candlestick,  .v'v  xxv.  :5I.  oil,  .wv  xxvii.  20.  (1.')) 
incense  altar,  sir  xxx.  (K!)  altar  .  .  ofiFering,  .srr  xxvii.  l,ff. 
(17)  court,  rfc,  Ex.  xxvii.  'J.  (18)  pins,  see  xxvii.  I'J.  (I'J) 
garments,  xir  xxviii.  2,  ff. 

Wist -]t((trt I'll  irorlt  (v.  10). — The  work  of  the  wise-hearted  :  \.e. 
of  tliose  to  whom  God  has  given  heavenly  wisdom,  will  be — I. 
Promptly  executed.  II.  Cheerfully  undertaken.  III.  Perse- 
veringly  performed.     IV.  Graciou.sly  accepted. 

Thi-  arcli  of  Tifiis. — Amonffst  the  existing  memorials  of  ancient 
Rome  there  is  one  on  which  the  Christian  traveller  cannot  choose 
but  gaze  with  an  absorbing  interest.  It  is  the  triumphal  arch  of 
i  Titus,  reared  tc  commemorate  the  capture  of  Jeru.«alem  by  that 
famous  general,  and  representing,  in  its  bas-reliefs,  the  golden 
candlestick,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  and  other  sacred  articles 
which  fonned  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  Temple.  These  trophies 
were  bonie  conspicuously  in  the  triumphal  procession  with  which 
Titus  and  hii,  conquering  army  were  honoured  on  their  return  to 
Rome.  ITie  sculptures  on  the  arch  rejiresent  this  procession,  the 
figure  of  th'.  candlestick  being  the  most  prominent  of  the  sacred 
symbols. 


the  contri- 
butions of 
the  people 


20—24.  (20)  departed  .  .  Moses,  to  fulfil  his  command. 

(i-M  )  stirred,   lifted,     willing-,  srr  xxv.  2.    (22)  brought.. 

gold,  all  kinds  ol  precious  things  :  nothing  too  good  for  the 
"i'oBthuraous  service  ot  God:  bracelets  =  brooches,  earrings,  signet-rings, 
charities  are  the  j  tablets,  ornaments,  as  lockets.  (23, 24)  witli  .  .  found,  etc.,  they 
ShneSwhetligave  ace.  to  their  possessions.  .       ,^, 

bequeathed  by  Willing  Workers  (w.  20 — 22). — I  The  service  of  God  must  be 
those  who,  when  jjs  hearty  as  the  service  of  Satan  has  been.  They  gave  their  ear- 
with  no^thhl"^-^-  ^■i"^^  for  the  golden  calf,  now  they  give  them  to  God.  Saul 
CoHoiu  "'  '  passed  from  a  persecutor  tc  an  apostle.  Let  gi'ace  succeed  sin. 
^  I II.  The  spirit  in  which  an  oftering  is  made  fixes  its  value.     The 

those  men  °more-  i  '^^'id"'^^'^  ™ite  :  Ananiac  and  Sapphira.  Xot  biu-nt  offerings,  but 
over,  who  pos- 1  obedience.  III.  God  invites,  but  does  not  compel.  1.  The 
sess  almost  every  human  will  is  incapable  of  compulsion  ;  2.  Every  sin  is  in  spite 
^fl  of ^iie^'ower  1  °^  ^^  '•  ^'  '^^  ^^'^^  ^^  8"uilt  involvcs  choice.  IV.  Everyone  is 
fo  "^u'eo  them."—  1  to  do  what  little  he  can.  1.  Each  brought  what  he  had  :  2.  Each 
C.Kiiujsiey.  |  man  built  over  against  his  ovra.  house;  3.  All  the  littles  make 

,.,,.,,  ..the  whole.     V.  Christ's  kinsrdom  rests  on  the  affections.     1.  Its 

"Giftsareasgold         ^.       .    ,  .-,    , ,     •^j^i^g'-;'-""-  o     ,■         e  ^  t 

that  adorns  the !  motive  is  lovc  :  2.  Its  ob.iect  is  the  perfection  of  love.  Learn— 
temple;  grace  is  I  The  Lord  loveth  a  clieerful  giver.** 

tlwt  '^"s  nctiflesl  ^'^"^  ieautj/  of  hands. — Two  charming  women  were  discus.sing 
th'e  gbxlr  —  jOiie  day  what  it  ic  constitutes  beauty  in  the  hand.  They  differ^ 
Burkiu.  in  opinion  as  much  as  the  shape  of  the  beautiful  member  whose 

"Tl  t  V-  j^  -^  ™prits  they  were  discus.sing.  A  gentleman  friend  presented  hira- 
glven  with' pride  ^^^^ >  and  bv  common  consent  the  question  was  referred  to  him. 
and  o!-tentation  It  was  a  delicate  matter.  He  thought  of  Parii  and  th?  three 
is  rather  an  am- 1  troddesses.  Glancing  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  beautiful  white 
bition  than  a  j^^^^  presented  for  his  examination,  he  replied  at  last.  "  I  will 
give  it  up.  The  question  is  too  hard  for  me.  Bu^  ask  the  poor, 
and  they  will  tell  you  the  most  beautiful  hand  in  the  world  is  th , 
hand  that  gives."" 


bounty."— -SfTWca. 
a  Dr.  Fuwler. 


the  labour  of'      25- 
the  women,    |  work. 


-29.  (2.")  women  ..  hands,  skilful  at  that  particidat 
(2(;)  wisdom,  skill,  ingenuity,  persevering  toil.   (27,  28> 
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lulers,  ffcAhoiv  gifts  proportioned  to  their  position  and  wealth.  1 
(2'J)  brought  .  .  Lord,"  willinghood  enhanced  the  value  of  each 
contribution. 

][7;w/'«'.<  work  for  God  (v.  2.">). — Consider — I.  The  work  they 
did— 1.  Adapted  to  their  sex;  2.  Exercised  their  ingenuity;  3. 
Disciplined  their  patience  ;  4.  Filled  their  hands  and  their  hearts. 
II.  The  motives  by  which  they  were  influenced.  1.  Gratitude  : 
their  children  saved  from  death  ;  themselves  thrust  out  from 
cruel  bondage  and  toil ;  2.  Consideration  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  offices  of  religion.  Eveiy  home  would  be 
blessed  by  the  tent  they  helped  to  make.  III.  The  whole  as  a 
lesson  for  women.  1.  It  prescribes  their  duty:  to  discharge 
religious  service  within  the  limits  of  womanly  life.  The  men 
carved,  etc.,  tlicu  span  ;  2.  It  suggests  their  privileges :  to  them 
as  well  as  to  men  belongs  the  honour  of  working  for  God. 

The  art  of  <fiv\n(i. — A  woman  who  was  known  to  be  very  poor, 
came  to  a  missionary  meeting  in  Wakefield,  and  ofl'ered  to  sub- 
scribe a  penny  a  week  to  the  mission  fund.  '•  Surely,"'  said  one, 
"  you  are  too  poor  to  afford  this  ? "  She  replied,  "  I  spin  so  many 
hanks  of  yarn  a  week  for  my  living,  and  I'll  spin  one  hank  more, 
and  that  will  be  a  penny  a  week  for  the  society."  * 

30—35.     Sec  xxxi.  2—6. 

Men  for  the  time. — I.  There  have  been  times  in  the  world's 
history  when  special  work  needed  to  be  done.  111.  this  from  the 
history  of  nations  and  of  the  Church.  II.  At  such  times  the 
Lord  of  Providence  has  raised  up  special  men  to  do  the  work 
needed.  Columbus  discovers  a  continent,  to  be  presently  a  place 
of  refuge  for  the  persecuted.  Gutenberg  invents  printing,  and 
diffuses  the  Word  of  Life.  Luther  starts  the  Reformation,  and 
an  age  of  light  succeeds  the  dark  ages.  Cromwell  arises  at  a 
time  when  the  liberties  of  England  were  threatened.  Wesley  is 
summoned  to  quicken  a  dead  and  formal  religiousness.  III.  Learn 
not  only  to  read  the  signs,  and  mourn  over  the  necessities  of  the 
times  :  but  also  to  trust  in  God,  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  and  the  issues  of  life. 

Ancient  master  artisans. — Taking  the  metals  the  Bible  in  its 
first  chapters  shows  that  man  first  conquered  metals  there  in  Asia, 
and  on  that  spot  to-day  he  can  work  more  wonders  with  those 
metals  than  we  can.  One  of  the  surj^rises  that  the  European 
artists  received  when  the  English  plundered  the  summer  palace 
of  the  King  of  China,  was  the  curiously  wrought  metal  vessels  of 
every  kind,  far  exceeding  all  the  boasted  skill  of  the  workmen  of 
EuroiDe.  English  surgeons  going  to  India  are  advised  to  have 
their  instruments  gilded,  because  English  steel  cannot  bear  the  i 
atmosphere.  Yet  the  Damascus  blades  of  the  Crusades  were  not 
gilded,  and  they  are  as  perfect  as  they  Avere  eight  centuries  ago. 
There  was  one  at  the  London  Exliibition,  the  point  of  which 
could  be  made  to  touch  the  hilt,  and  could  be  put  into  a  scabbard 
like  a  corkscrew,  and  bent  every  way  without  breaking.  If  a 
London  chronometer  maker  wants  the  best  steel  to  use  in  his 
chronometer,  he  does  not  send  to  Sheffield,  the  centre  of  all 
science,  but  to  the  Punjaub,  the  empire  of  the  five  rivers,  Avhere 
there  is  no  science  at  all.  The  first  needle  ever  made  in  Europe  I 
was  made  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  made  by  a  negro  :  i 
and  when  he  died,  the  art  died  with  him.  Some  of  the  first  I 
travellers  in  Africa  stated  that  they  found  a  tribe  in  the  interior  1 
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and  the  g'iftg 
of  the  rulers 


a  1  Ch.  xxix.  9, 
14. 


"TruegeLerosity 
is  a  duty  as  indis- 
pen&ably  neces- 
f  ary  as  those  im- 
posed upon  UB 
by  the  law.  It 
is  a  rule  im- 
pcsed  upon  us 
by  leasou,  which 
should  bo  the 
sovereign  law  of 
a  rational  being.". 
—  Ooldsmilh, 

b  Spurgeon. 


Bezaleel  and 
Aholjab 
chosen  for 
the  work 

"  The  whole  dif- 
ference between 
a  man  of  genii  s 
and  other  men, 
it  has  been  said 
a  thousand  times, 
and  most  truly, 
is  that  the  first 
remains  in  great 
part  a  child, 
seeing  with  the 
large  eyes  of 
ebildien,  in  per- 
petual wonde'-, 
not  conscious  of 
much  k  n  o  w- 
ledge,—  c  o  n- 
scinus,  rather,  of 
infinite  ig- 
norance, and  yet 
influite  power;  a 
fountain  of  eter- 
nal admiration, 
delight,  a  net 
creative  force 
within  him 
meeting  the 
ocean  of  visible 
and  governable 
things  around 
him." — liuskin. 

"  There  is  no- 
thing so  remote 
from  vanity  as 
true  genius.  It 
is  almost  as 
natural  for  those 
whoare  endowed 
with  the  highest 
powers    of    tha 
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humiin  luiud  to 
produce  the 
miraclps  of  art, 
an  for  other  lueii 
to  breathe  or 
move.  Correggio, 
who  is  said  to 
have  produced 
some  of  his  di- 
vinest  works 
almost  without 
having  seen  a 
picture,  protiably 
did  not  know 
that  ho  had  done 
anything  extra- 
ordinary."  — 
IlazUtt. 
a  0.  W.  Uolmes. 


more  than 
enough  is 
offered 


<i  I  Co.  iii.  10. 


"  He  that  gives 
all,  though  but 
little,  gives 
much,  because 
God  looks  not  to 
the  quantity  of 
the  gilt  but  to 
the  quality  of  the 
giver;  he  that 
desires  to  give 
more  than  he  can 
hath  equalled  his 
gilt  to  his  desire, 
and  hath  given 
more  thin  he 
hatb."— Q«<i;/«. 


'Til ere  is  no 
brilliancy  in  sil- 
ver when  hidden 
in  the  earth, 
Crispus  Sallus- 
tius,  thou  foR  to 
money,  if  it  does 
not  throw  lustre 
around  by  mode- 
rat  e  us  e."  — 
Hm-a*e. 

b  C.Simeon,  U.A. 


they  make 
the  curtains 

"  O.  it  is  the  mad- 
dest of  all  things 
that  even  oce 
^  u  man     sou) 


who  gave  them  better  razons  than  they  hatl.  Scott,  in  Titl<:-<  rf 
the  Cm  still  era,  describes  a  meeting  between  Richard  Cceur  dc 
Lion  and  Sala<lin.  Saladin  ask.s  Richard  to  show  hiin  the  wonder- 
ful .strength  for  which  he  is  famous,  and  the  Norman  monarch 
re-sponds  by  severinff  a  bar  of  iron  which  lies  on  the  floor  of  Lis 
tent.  Saladin  says.  "I  cannot  do  that;"'  but  he  takes  an  eider 
down  pillow  from  the  .sofa,  and,  drawing-  his  keen  blatle  across  it, 
it  falls  in  two  pieces.  Richard  says,  ■•  This  is  the  black  art ;  it  is 
magic ;  it  is  the  devil :  you  cannot  cut  that  whicli  ha-s  no  resist- 
ance :"  and  Saladin.  to  show  him  that  .such  is  not  the  case,  takes 
from  his  shoulders  a  scarf  which  is  so  light  that  it  almost  floats 
in  the  air,  and.  tossing  it  up.  severs  it  before  it  can  descend. 
George  llaompson  states  that  he  saw  a  man  in  Calcutta  throw  a 
handful  of  flo.ss  silk  into  the  air,  and  a  Hindoo  sever  it  into  pieces 
with  his  sabre.     We  can  jn-oduce  nothing  like  this." 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH. 


1 — 7.  (1)  Bezaleel,"  always  named  first,  seems  to  have  been 
the  prime  director.  (2)  Moses,  who  received  the  contributions, 
distributed  them  and  explained  the  plan.  {'^)  they  .  .  morn- 
ing, continuing  to  bring  from  day  to  day.  (4)  came  .  .  made, 
wh.  they  were  employed  in  making.  {'))  people  .  .  enough, 
such  the  liberality  of  a  people  when  acting  under  a  Divine  im- 
pulse, ((i)  let  .  .  sanctuary,  the  first  and  last  time  such  a 
proclamation  was  made,  so  .  .  bringing,  now  they  have  to  be 
fowsti'ained  to  give.  (7)  for  .  .  sufficient,  ftc.  there  are  always 
means  for  accomplishing  great  works  when  hearts  are  willing. 

The  offcrhifis  for  the  tahcrnaclc  (vv.  5 — 7). — It  will  be  proper  to 
notice — I.  The  object  of  the  ])eople"s  zeal.  II.  The  operation. 
Note — 1.  Their  liberality- ;  '1.  Their  diligence.  III.  The  effect: 
abundance  of  gifts  :  indeed,  more  than  enough.  Improvement: 
I — (1)  Let  the  cause  of  God  be  dear  unto  om*  souls;  (2)  Let  us 
I  cordially  and  universally  co-operate  for  its  advancement.* 
I  Givinrj  hiartili/. — Andrew  Fuller,  when  on  a  begging  tour  for 
the  cause  of  missions,  called  on  a  wealthy  nobleman  to  whom  he 
I  was  unknown,  but  who  had  heard  much  of  Fuller's  talents  and 
I  piety.  After  he  had  stated  to  him  the  object  of  his  visit,  his 
'  lordship  observed  that  he  thought  he  should  make  him  no  dona- 
jtion.  Dr.  Fuller  was  preparing  to  return,  when  the  nobleman 
I  remarked  that  there  wa.s  one  man  to  whom,  if  he  could  see  him, 
I  he  thought  he  would  give  something  for  the  mission,  and  that 
man  wa.s  Andrew  Fuller.  Isilx.  Fuller  immediately  repjlied,  "■  My 
name,  sir.  is  Andrew  Fuller."  On  this,  the  nobleman,  with  some 
j  hesitation,  gave  him  a  guinea.  Obseiwing  the  indifference  of  the 
1  donor.  Mr.  Fuller  looked  him  in  the  face  with  much  gravity,  and 
said,  •■  Docs  this  donation,  sir,  come  fi-om  i/ohi-  hiart .'  If  it  does 
not.  I  wish  not  to  receive  it.''  Tlic  nobleman  w;us  melted  and 
overcome  with  this  honest  frankness,  and.  taking  from  his  purse 
ten  guineas  more,  said,  "These,  sir,  these  come  from  nuj  heart."' 

8—13.     .Si't-xxvi.  1— r,. 
'      The  hraiitifiil  to  hr  ividdcd  to  the  (jood  in  all  jvork  for  God. — 
;The  old  Spartans  asked  their  gotls  to  grant  them  the  beautiful 
;  with  the  good.     I.  When  God  made  a  house  for  man.  He  made 
\  the  world  not  only  useful  but  beautiful — illuminated  it  with  the 
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lamps  of  heaven,  threaded  it  with  silver  streams,  embroidered  it 
■with  rainbow-tinted  flowers,  perfumed  it  with  incense  from  ten 
tionsand  painted  chalices,  and  appointed  it  a  band  of  feathered 
choristers  in  every  grove.  II.  Wlien  (jod  gave  man  a  commission 
to  build  a  house  for  Him.  He  modelled  the  jjlan  upon  His  own 
principle  by  uniting-  the  beautiful  with  the  good.  This,  that  it 
might  be  pleasant  to  the  eye.  as  well  as  good  for  use ;  that  it 
might  be  worthy  of  Him  who  was  to  be  worshipped.  III.  If  God 
willed  thus  in  the  case  of  a  wandering-  people,  whose  resources 
were  small:  how  much  more  in  our  case!  All  the  treasures  of 
oiu"  coffers,  all  our  intelligence,  are  not  too  great  to  raise  a  temple 
for  Him  whom  the  heavens  cannot  contain.  IV.  If  God  was 
pleased  to  dwell  in  such  a  house,  how  beautiful  and  good  should 
be  that  heart  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  God  will  dwell :  '•  with 
that  man  will  I  dwell,"  etc. 

14—19,     See  xxvi.  7—14. 

jRiffJif  thhifis  in  ?-'u/ht  places. — By  the  disti'ibution  of  gold, 
silver,  brass,  goats'  hair,  rams'  skins,  and  badgers'  skins,  etc.,  in 
the  tabernacle,  we  are  reminded  of  the  fitness  of  things  and  the 
Divine  order — right  things  in  right  places.  I.  "We  see  this  in  the 
order  of  nature.  IT.  We  mark  it  in  the  disti'ibution  of  offices 
and  gifts  in  the  Church.  III.  We  are  reminded  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  order  to  our  own  lives  ;  ] .  Not  to  employ  oiu"  highest 
powers  upon  trivial  matters ;  2.  Not  to  appoint  our  best  men  to 
8mall  offices :  3.  Not  to  give  the  best  of  each  day,  or  of  om*  life, 
to  unworthy  pursuits.  Let  the  gold,  silver,  brass,  be  rightly 
bestowed  and  distributed. 

A  conrin;/  of  hadfiers'  sliinsi. — Ruppel.  an  African  traveller,  is 
of  ox^inion  that  the  material  referred  to  in  the  text  is  the  skin  of 
a  species  of  Bugonri,  an  animal  of  the  whale  order.  It  '"  is  the 
only  animal  yet  known  that  grazes  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
usually  in  shallow  inlets,  which  it  is  enabled  to  accomplish  by 
its  power  of  suspending  itself  steadily  in  the  water,  and  by 
having  its  jaws  bent  down  at  an  angle  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  the  mouth  into  nearly  a  vertical  direction,  so  that  it  can 
feed  upon  the  sea- weeds  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  cow  does 
upon  the  herbage."" 

20—23.   See  xxvi.  15—18. 

ComDion  niatenal  marie  useful  ti/  the  highest  art. — Note  how 
this  applies  in  the  familiar  manufactui-eft,  and  illustrate  by  facts 
in  the  life  of  man.  I.  Wood,  a  common  material,  apjilied  by  art 
to  honourable  uses :  men — common  men — ada]ited  by  Providence 
and  grace  to  useful  service  (give  examples).  II.  Wood,  fashioned 
by  art,  had  to  be  hacked,  sawn,  chiselled,  planed,  and  polished 
before  rendered  fit  for  service  :  men  have  to  undergo  pruning ; 
and  planing  to  qualify  them  for  place  and  duty.  III.  Wood. : 
common  material,  as  much  thought  of  by  the  Divine  architect , 
and  His  inspired  servants,  as  rare  gems  and  iirecious  metals  :  men,  i 
however  humble,  are  not  overlooked  by  God,  not  to  be  under- 1 
Valued  by  men. 

WorkhoniiiiriiJiIe. — Nor  can  I  ij^onoiu"  too  highly  the  faithful  I 
and  industrious  mechanic,  the  faithful  man  who  fills  up  his  I 
chink  in  the  great  economy  by  patiently  iising  his  hammer  or  ] 
his  wheel  :  for  he  does  something.  If  he  only  sews  a  welt,  or  1 
planes  a  knot,  l;e  lielps  to  build  up  the  solid  pyramid  of  thisj 
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should  dimly 
perceive  the 
beauty  that  is 
ever  amund  us, 
;'a  perpetual 
benediction.' 
Nature,  that 
'  great  missionary 
[of  the  Most  High, 
\  preaches  to  us 
I  for  ever  in  all 
tones  of  love  and 
'  writes  truth  in 
[  all  colours,  on 
!  manuscripts  iilu- 
■  mlnated  with 
stars  and 
flowers. "  —  Mrs. 
I  L.  M.  ChUd. 

j  they  make 
the  covering- 

!  "  Work,  accord- 
I  ingto  my  feeling, 
I  is  as  much  of  a 
;  necessity  to  man 
as  eating  and 
sleeping.  Even 
i  those  who  do 
j  nothing  which  to 
I  a  sensible  man 
j  can  be  cal  led 
work,  still  ima- 
gine that  they  a  re 
I  doing  something. 
i  The  world  pos- 
1  sesses  not  a  man 
I  who  is  an  idler 
j  in  hie  own  eyes." 
— Uumboldt. 


a  Kirbj/'s  liridgi' 
water  treatise. 


they  make 
the  boards 

"  Work  is  of  a 
religious  nature. 
—  work  is  of  a 
brave  nature, 
which  it  is  the 
aimof  all  religion 
to  be.  'All  work 
of  man  is  as  the 
swimmer's."  A 
waste  ocean 
threatens  to  de- 
vour him ;  if  he 
front  it  not 
bravely,  it  will 
keep  iis  word. 
By  incessant 
wise  defiance  nf 
it,  lusty  r.'buke 
and  buffet  oi  ir, 
behold  how  it 
loyally    supporis 
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world's  welfare  ;  while  there  are  those  who,  exhibitingf  but  little 
use  while  livinp.  mifjfht.  if  embalmed,  seiTe  the  same  puqwse  aa 
those  fonus  of  ape  and  il)is  iiixiilr  the  Egj-ptian  caverns, — serve 
to  illustrate!  the  sliajx;s  and  idolatries  of  human  conceit.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  essential  nobility  of  that  man  who 
pours  into  life  the  honest  vi<^our  of  his  toil  over  tliosc  who  com- 
]X)se  the  feathery  foam  of  fashion  that  sweeps  along  Broadway  ; 
wlio  consider  the  insignia  of  honour  to  consist  in  wealth  and  in- 
dolence ;  and  wlio,  ignoring  the  family  history,  paint  coats  of 
arms  to  cover  up  the  leather  aprons  of  their  grandfathers." 

24—30.  -SVrxxvi.  19— 2rj. 
Wooden  plnnJt.t  and  si  I  err  sochrffi. — This  reminds  us  how,  in 
the  ways  of  God,  the  useful  is  adorned,  sti-engthened,  and  pre- 
served by  the  ornamental  and  precious.  This  may  be  true  of — 
I.  A  man.  lie  may  be  lowly,  poor,  etc..  yet  God  takes  care  of 
him,  provides  him  with  protection.  II.  A  life.  It  may  be  .spent 
among  the  lowly.  Its  memory,  like  a  silver  socket,  may  save  it 
from  decay.  III.  An  action.  A  lowly  deed,  perhaps ;  but  en- 
riched by  the  adornment  of  the  Spirit.  Grace  gilds  the  cup  in 
which  the  cold  water  is  pas.sed  to  the  thirsty.  IV.  A  prayer. 
Of  homely  material,  yet  the  silver  socket  of  faith  fixes  it  secure 
in  the  promise  and  favour  of  God. 

Examphs  of  fjUinfjto  God. — "Wlien  Mr.  Dee  Stafford's  property 
(Boston,  U.S.)  was  worth  .-C'.t.OOO,  he  resolved  it  should  never  be 
any  more.  Though  he  had  given  largely  for  years  before,  he 
then  resolved  that  all  his  income  should  be  devoted  to  benevolent 
objects.  This  was  literally  and  faithfully  caiTied  out.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  gave  over  £14,000  to  benevolent  ob- 
jects. His  memoir  shows  also  the  way  to  give.  It  was  not  done 
indiscriminately,  but  as  the  result  of  personal  examination,  giving 
his  time  and  his  earnest  Christian  labour  and  sympathy,  as  well 
as  his  money.  He  was  a  very  busy  man.  and  a  very  happy  man, 
because  his  hands  were  more  and  more  full  of  work  for  Christ, 
till  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three.  He  gave  his  .sons  £2.000 
I  each,  and  the  rest  of  his  propei-ty  he  left  to  his  wife,  to  be  used 
i  according  to  her  discretion  in  works  of  benevolence. 

j      31—34.    ,SVr  xxvi.  20—29. 

I  Vn'ion  is'  .itirnr/f/i. — The  coupling  bars  by  which  the  boards  of 
I  the  tabernacle  were  held  together  may  well  remind  us  of  some 
there^is°one  Go*rt '  of  ^^^  advantages  of  union.  I.  By  it  weak  things  become 
in  heaven,  the  strong.  II.  Plain  things  beautiful.  III.  Useless  things  of  the 
Father  of  all  hu-' highest  service.  IV.  Detached  things  a  compact  whole.  (111. 
^en°'i'J' therefore'  ^^^^  P°^°*  ^^^  ''^PP^^  ^  individual  and  Church  life.) 
one.  'l  know  that  J^'''^"^  and  prcxcnt. — The  tomb  of  Moses  is  unknown  ;  but  the 
there  is  one  sun  1  traveller  slakes  his  thirst  at  the  well  of  Jacob.  The  gorgeous 
in  the  sky,  which  '■  palace  of  the  wisest  and  wealthiest  of  monarchs,  with  cedar,  and 
fh^^vi^^hI  '"  As '  the  gold,  and  ivory,  and  even  the  gi-eat  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
there  is  unity  in  I  hallowed  by  the  visible  glory  of  the  Deity  Himself,  are  gone ; 
God.  and  unity  but  Solomon's  reservoirs  are  as  perfect  as  ever.  Of  the  ancient 
!°  •'"  iig>"t.  sol  architecture  of  the  Holy  City  not  one  stone  is  left  Ujwn  another, 
the  pr^incipl's  of '  ^ut  the  pool  of  Bethesda  cor|jmands  the  pilgrim's  reverence  at 
freedom.  Wher- !  the  present  day.  Tlie  columns  of  Persepolis  are  mouldering  into 
everit  isbrokon, '  diist  but  its  ci.stern  and  aquetlucts  remain  to  challenge  our  ad- 
ThadVw*  'is  ^cJi  miration.  The  golden  house  of  Nero  is  a  mass  of  ruins,  but  the 
u^jon  the  bright  j  Aqua-Claudia  Still  pours  into  Hcime  its  limpid  stream.     The 
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him, — W«.Tn  lilm 
as  its  conqueror 
alon^.  '  It  is  so,' 
says  O  o  e  t  h  e, 
'  with  all  things 
that  man  under- 
takes in  tliis 
world." "-  Carlijle. 

a  Dr.  Cfiapin. 


they  make 
the  silver 
sockets 

"  rsoanty  is  an 
all-pervading 
presence.  It  ua- 
fuld.s  to  the  nuui- 
lierless  flowers  of 
the  spring ;  it 
waves  in  the 
branches  of  the 
trees  and  the 
green  hlades  of 
grass;  it  haunts 
the  depths  of  the 
earth  and  the 
Bea,  and  gleams 
out  in  the  hues 
of  the  shell  and 
the  precious 
Btone.  And  not 
only  these  mi 
nute  objects  hut 
the  occ  in,  the 
mountains,  the 
clouds,  the  hea- 
vens, tlie  stars. 
the  rising  and 
setting  sun,  all 
overflow  with 
beauty.''  —  C/tan- 
luny. 


they  m.ake 

thecouplingr 

bars 
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Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Tadmor,  in  the  wilderness,  has  fallen  ;  but 
its  fountain  still  sparkles  in  its  rays.  It  may  l)e  that  London 
■will  share  the  fate  of  Babylon,  and  nothing  ])C  left  to  mark  it 
Bare  mounds  of  crumbling  brickwork.  The  Th.ames  will  con- 
tinue to  flow  as  it  does  now.  And  if  any  work  of  art  should  rise 
over  the  deep  ocean,  time,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  will 
neither  be  a  palace  nor  a  temple,  but  some  vast  aqueduct  or 
reservoir  ;  and  if  any  name  should  flash  through  the  mist  of 
antiquity  it  would  probably  be  that  of  the  man  "\\-ho,  in  his  day, 
sought  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-men,  rather  than  glory,  and 
linked  his  memory  to  some  great  work  of  national  utility  or 
benevolence.  This  is  the  true  glory,  which  outlives  all  others, 
and  shines  with  undying  lustre  from  generation  to  generation, 
imparting  to  Avorks  some  of  its  own  immortality,  and  in  some 
degree  rescuing  them  from  the  ruin  which  overtakes  the  ordi- 
nary monument  of  historical  tradition  or  mere  magnificence. 

35—38,  (.■?;■;.  .^G)  see  xxvi.  31,  32.  (37)  see  xxvi.  37.  (38) 
chapiters,  capitals,  heads  of  the  pillars,  fillets,  connecting- 
rods. 

The  vail  in  the  tahernacle. — I.  Its  similitudes. — 1.  Like  nature 
between  man  and  God ;  2.  Like  fomis  and  ceremonies  between 
the  worshippers  and  objects  of  worship  ;  3.  Like  iiarabolic  teach- 
ing between  carnal  thought  and  Divine  truth.  II.  Its  beauty. 
Gorgeous  colours,  quaint  devices,  skilful  making,  hanging,  etc. 
III.  Its  use— 1.  Important  :  to  conceal  the  ark,  etc.,  and  yet  by 
devices,  etc.,  to  reveal.  To  stimulate  inquiry,  and  yet  to  check 
unhallowed  curiosity ;  2.  Temporal ;  the  vail  is  abolished  ;  so 
natui'e,  forms,  parables,  etc.,  will  pass  away  :  and  we  shall  see 
face  to  face,  know  as  we  are  kno^^'n,  be  led  into  all  truth. 

The  Binjeux  Tapestry. — I  had  the  satisfaction  of  inspecting 
that  famous  3->iece  of  furniture  which,  with  great  exactness, 
though  in  barbarous  need-lework,  represents  the  history  of  Harold, 
King  of  England,  and  of  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  from  the 
embassy  of  the  former  to  Duke  William,  at  the  command  of 
Ed\\'ard  the  Confessor,  to  his  overthrow  and  death,  at  the  battle 
fought  near  Hastings.  The  ground  of  this  piece  of  -work  is  a 
white  linen  cloth,  or  canvas.  The  figures  of  men.  horses,  etc. 
are  in  their  proper  colours,  worked  in  the  manner  of  the  samplers, 
in  worsted,  and  of  a  style  not  unlike  what  we  see  upon  the  China 
and  Japan  ware  :  those  of  the  men  particularly,  being  without 
the  least  symmetry  or  proportion.  There  is  a  small  border  -which 
runs  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  tapestry,  with  several 
figures  of  men,  beasts,  flowers,  and  even  fables,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  history,  but  are  mere  ornaments.  At  the 
end  of  every  particular  scene  there  is  a  tree,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion ;  and  over  several  of  the  i^rincipal  figures  there  are  inscrip- 
tions, but  many  of  them  obliterated.  It  is  annually  hung  up  on 
St.  John's  Day,  and  goes  round  the  nave  of  the  church,  Avhere  it 
continues  eight  days  ;  and  at  all  other  times  it  is  carefully  kept 
locked  up  in  a  strong  wainscot  press,  in  a  chajiel  on  the  south 
side  of  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  Thomas  a  Becket.  By  tradi- 
tion it  is  called  '■  Duke  William's  toilet,"  and  is  said  to  be  the 
work  of  Matilda,  his  queen,  and  the  ladies  of  her  court,  after  he 
bad  obtained  the  crown  of  England," 


B.C.  1491. 

rays  of  the  sun 
of  liberty,  tliere 
is  iilwayj'  danger 
1o  fr(!e  prii'Ciples 
ever}  where  in 
the  world. "-A'oi- 
auih. 

"Union  does 
everything  when 
it  is  perfect;  it 
Batisiies  desires, 
i  t  simplifies 
needs  it  foresees 
the  wishes  of  the 
ima^'irialion;  it  is 
an  aisle  always 
open,  and  he- 
comes  a  constant 
f  o  r  tune."  — be 
Kinancuur. 

they  make 
the  vail 

"  The  enemy  of 
art  is  the  enemy 
of  nature.  Art 
is  nothing  but  the 
highest  sauacity 
and  exertion  of 
human  nature; 
— and  what  na- 
ture will  he 
honour  who 
honours  not  the 
human?  '  —  La- 
valtr. 

"  Excellence  in 
art  is  to  be  at- 
tained only  by 
active  effort,  and 
not  by  passive 
impressions;  hy 
the  manly  over- 
coming of  diffi- 
culties by  patient 
struggle  against 
adverse  circum- 
stances, by  the 
thrifty  use  of 
motierale  oppor- 
t  u  n  i  t  i  e  s.  Tha 
great  artists  were 
not  rocked  and 
dandled  into 
eminence,  but 
they  attained  to 
it  I)y  that  course 
of  labour  and  dis- 
cipline which  no 
man  need  go  to 
Eomo.  or  Paris, 
or  London  to 
enter  upon."  — 
IHHard. 

a  Dr.  Ducanh 
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they  make 
the  ark 


"  It  is  to  labour, 
and  to  labour 
only,  that  man 
owes  everything 
possessed  of  ox- 
changeable 
valufi.  Labour  is 
the  talisman  that 
ha<  raised  liim 
from  the  con- 
dition of  the 
savage;  that  has 
changed  the 
desert  and  the 
forest  into  culti- 
vated flelds;  that 
has  covered  the 
earth  with  cities, 
and  the  ocean 
with  ships ;  that 
bus  given  us 
plenty,  comfort, 
ami  elegance,  in- 
stead of  want, 
misery,  and  bar- 
barism.""J/'C'«?- 
loch. 


a  Dr.  Ki'.to. 


they  make 
the  mercy 
seat 

"  There  are  no 
principles  but 
those  of  religinn 
to  be  depended 
on  in  cases  of 
real  distress;  and 
these  are  able  to 
encounter  the 
worst  emer- 
gencies, and  to 
bear  us  up  under 
all  the  changes 
and  chances  to 
which  our  life  is 
subject."— S^f;-»«. 
"The  guardian 
angel  of  life 
pometimes  flies 
po  high  ttiat  man 
p.iuii'it  see  him  ; 
hut  he  always  is 
looking  down 
upon  us,  and  will 
Roon      hover 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

1—5.  .srrxxv.  10—11. 

Prrc'ioiix  f/iiiiffx  for  hob/  vsrs. — The  ark  was  simply  a  chest  or 
coffer  to  contain  certain  sacred  articles.  I.  It  was  made  of 
durable  material,  to  teach  that  the  cont<'nts  wci"e  to  be  carefully 
preserved.  II.  It  was  skilfully  and  ai-tistically  wroujrht,  to  teach 
that  the  intelligence  and  .strength  of  men  were  to  l)e  employed 
in  the  guarding  of  the  law,  etc.,  of  God.  III.  It  was  constructed 
for  easy  transport,  to  teach  that  man  should  make  provision  for 
the  accompaniment  of  religion  and  its  services  through  the 
journey  of  life. 

Sacred  chrxt.f. — Perhaps  the  most  curious  analogy  (to  the  ark) 
is  that  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  at  the  island  of  Iluaheinc.  in 
the  South  Sea.  In  Hawkesworth's  account  it  is  described  a.**  '"  a 
kind  of  chest,  or  ark,  the  lid  of  which  was  nicely  sewed  on,  and 
thatched  very  neatly  with  palm-nut  leaves.  It  was  fixed  upon 
two  poles,  and  supported  ujjon  little  arches  of  wood,  very  neatly 
covered  :  the  use  of  the  poles  seemed  to  Ije  to  remove  it  from 
jilace  to  i^lace  in  the  manner  of  our  sedan-chair.  In  one  end  of 
it  was  a  square  hole,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  ring  touching 
the  sides.  aTid  leaving  the  angles  open,  so  as  to  form  a  round  hole 
within,  a  square  one  without.  The  first  time  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Joseph)  Banks  saw  this  coffer,  the  aperture  at  the  end  was  stopped 
with  a  piece  of  cloth,  which,  lest  he  should  give  offence,  he  left 
untouched.  Probably  there  ^^•as  then  something  within  ;  but 
now  the  cloth  was  taken  away,  and,  on  looking  into  it.  it  was 
found  empty.  The  general  resemblance  between  this  I'epositoiy 
and  the  ark  of  the  Lord  among  the  Jews  is  remarkable  :  but  it  is 
still  more  remarkable  that,  upon  inquiring  of  the  boy  what  it  was 
called,  he  said  J-Jirluirrc  no  Etau.  the  '"  house  of  God  ; ""  he  could, 
however,  give  no  account  of  its  signification  or  use." 

6—9.   Srr  XXV.  1 7—20. 

'Thr  chcriihir  xi/mhol. — Teaches — I.  That  the  place  of  a  true 
worshipper  should  be  near  the  mercy  seat.  II.  That  the  a.«pect 
of  the  true  worshipper  .should  be  towards  the  mercy  .seat.  III. 
Tliat  the  spirit  of  the  true  worshipper  should  be  God-ward.  (The 
chenibs  were  at  racli  end  of  the  mercy  seat :  their /««■«  towards 
it,  and  their  wings  xprcad  out  on  h'xjli.') 

Place  of  n-orsli'ij). —  It  was  fonneriy.  and  for  himdreds  of  years, 
only  in  one  ])lace  where  God  would  be  worshipjied.  Salvation 
was  then  confined  to  the  Jews  :  and  where  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  and  the  high  priest,  and  the  altar,  and  all  the  symbols 
of  salvation  were,  there,  and  there  only,  would  God  be  worshipped. 
Thither  "the  tribes  of  the  Lord  went  up  ;  "  and.  when  banished 
I  from  that  place,  they  worshipped  '-totrards  if."  So  Solomon 
prayed  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple.  So  Daniel,  in  captivity 
in  i3abylon.  throw  open  his  window.  ••  and  ]n-ayed  towards  Jeru- 
i.«alem."  "  I  will  worship  toward  Thy  holy  temple."  There  the 
i  great  God  actually  dwelt  in  the  Holy  of  Ilolies :  and  only  there 
would  He  be  worshipped.  But  our  Lord  teaches  the  woman  of 
'  Samaria  that  this  whole  system  of  local  worship  was  passing 
1  away.  "The  hour  was  coming."  nay.  "was  come."  when  the 
mountain  of  Samaria  would  be  as  holy  as  Mount  Zion.  the  stepjies 
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nearer  to  us.'  — 
Richter. 


they  make 
the  table  for 
the  shew 
bread 

"  It  is  not  work 
that  kills  men;  it 
is  worry.  Work 
is  healthy  ;  you 
can  hardly  put 
more  upon  a  mau 
tlian  he  can  bear. 
Worry  is  rust 
upon  the  blade. 
It  is  not  the  revo- 
lution that  de- 
stroys the  ma- 
chinery, but  the 
friction.  Fear 
secretes  acids; 
but  love  and  trust 
are  sweet  juices." 
—H.  W.  Beec/iei: 


of  Russia  and  the  prairie.s  of  America  as  sacred  as  the  land  of 

Canaan  ;   when  neither  in  one  place  more  than  in  another  would 

God  be  worshipped,  but  anywhere  and  everywhere.    "  Where  two 

or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the 

midst."     That  is  My  church,  My  temple,  My  holy  mountain,  in^,  a  Dean  Close. 

the  midst  of  the  hearts  of  My  i^raying  people.     "  To  all  that  in 

every  place  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.''" 

10—16.  Sec  XXV.  23—29. 

Working  to  ordrr. — It  is  often  difBcult  to  get  an  order  -well 
executed.  He  who  gives  the  order  should  know  w^hat  he  wants. 
He  who  executes  it  should  not  assume  that  ho  knows  better  than 
his  employer.  In  the  making  of  the  tabernacle  we  have  an 
example  of  working  to  order.  I.  Who  gave  the  order  1  God,  who 
also  gave  full  directions.  II.  Wlio  executed  the  order  1  Bezaleel, 
etc.  Blen  divinely  inspired  for  the  work.  III.  How  was  their 
work  done  ?  1.  With  fidelity  to  the  plan  ;  2.  With  docility  ;  they 
asked  no  questions,  made  no  suggestions  ;  3.  With  dispatch,  as 
to  time. 

The  (I'Kjmiij  of  lahoxr. — An  America*!  President,  when  asked 
what  was  his  coat  of  arms,  replied,  '•  A  pair  of  shirt-sleeves." 
Lord  Tenterden  w'as  proud  to  point  out  to  his  son  the  shop  in 
which  his  father  had  shaved  for  a  penny.  A  French  doctor  once 
taunted  Flechier,  Bishop  of  Nismes,  w'ho  had  been  a  tallow- 
chandler  in  his  youth,  with  the  meanness  of  his  origin  ;  to  which 
he  replied,  '•  If  you  had  been  born  in  the  same  condition  that  I 
was,  you  would  still  have  been  but  a  maker  of  candles." 

17—24.  See  xxv.  31— .S9. 

The  heaidifnl  Hf/ht-Jiohler. — For  the  purpose  of  suspending  the 
lamps,  a  more  simple  form  and  more  common  materials  would 
have  served  the  purpose.  The  candlestick  was  to  be  not  only  of 
pure  gold,  but  richly  ornamented.  It  illustrates— I.  The  light- 
giving  Word  ;  the  Bible.  Its  truths  '•  more  precious  than  gold  ; 
yea,  than  much  fine  gold."  Its  beauty  equal  to  its  preciousness. 
It  is  richly  adorned  with  flowers  of  poetry,  biography,  etc.  II. 
Light-giving  men  :  ministers  and  teachers  who  hold  forth  the 
word  of  life,  and  light — for  '•  the  entrance  of  Thy  Word  giveth 
light  " — should  be  adorned  with  the  true  beauty  of  zeal,  faith, 
love,  etc. 

Candles  in  the  Chnxh.—  ln.  the  Formula  of  Marculphus,  edited 
by  Jerome  Bignon,  he  tells  us,  with  respect  to  lights,  that  the 
use  of  them  was  of  great  antiquity  in '  the  Church  :  that  the 
primitive  Christians  made  use  of  them  in  the  assemblies  which 
they  held  before  day  out  of  necessity,  and  that  afterwards  they 
were  retained  even  in  daylight,  as  tokens  of  joy,  and  in  honour 
of  the  Deity.  Lactantiixs  says,  speaking  of  the  absurdities  of  the 
wax  lights  in  Roman  chm-ches,  '•  They  light  up  candles  to  God, 
as  if  He  lived  in  the  dark  ;  and  do  they  not  deserve  to  pass  for 
madmen  who  offer  lamps  and  candles  to  the  Author  and  Giver  of 
light  ?  "  It  is  I'eally  astounding  to  our  ideas  that  wax  candles  as 
long  as  sergeants'  pikes  should  be  held  as  necessary  in  the  worship 
of  God.  That  it  is  so  held,  and  that  by  a  large  class  of  Christians. 
every  one  must  allow,  for  they  may  have  ocular  demonstration  of 
the  singular  fact.  Tlie  show  is,  however,  extremely  imposing. 
35,750  pounds  of  wax  lights  were  burned  every  year,  for  900 
masses  said  in  the  Castle  of  Wittenbiurg  \    Melanchthon  speaks 


they  make 
the  candle- 
stick 

"Art  does  not 
imitate  nature, 
but  it  founds  it- 
self on  tlie  siudy 
ofnature, — takes 
from  nature  the 
selections  which 
best  accord  with 
its  own  intention, 
and  then  be- 
stows  on  them 
t  li  a  t  which 
nature  does  not 
possess,  viz.,  the 
mind  and  the 
soul  of  man." — 
Lytton. 

"All  men  are  in 
some  degree  im- 
pressed by  the 
face  of  the  world; 
some  mt-n  even 
to  delight.  This 
love  of  beauty  is 
taste.  Others 
have  the  same 
love  in  such  ex- 
cess tbat,not  con- 
tent with  acimir- 
ing,  they  ^eek  to 
embodj'  it  in  new 
forms.  The  cre- 
ation of  beauty  ia 
art." — Emtnon. 
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they  make 
the  *.ncense 
altar 

"  Novcr  believe 
(o  be  right  those 
who,  havin(j  but 
a  piece  of  mutal 
in  their  cliosts, 
would  perHundo 
you  that  to  bo 
oold  is  to  he  wise. 
Warmth  is  tlie 
vivifying  i  n- 
fluenco  of  the 
universe,  and  the 
heart  is  the 
souroe  of  noble 
deeds."— A'o«H//j. 

"There are  many 
people  the  bril- 
liancy of  whose 
minds  only  de- 
pends upon  the 
heart.  When 
they  open  that, 
ic  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  it  not  to 
throw  out  some 
fire." — Desma/iis. 


they  make 
the  altar  of 
burnt 
offei  ing' 

"  Religion  is  the 
fear  of  God,  and 
its  dem'jnstra- 
tion  gf  od  works ; 
and  faith  is  the 
root  of  boih: 
'For  without 
fiiiih  wo  cannot 
please  God  ;'  nor 
can  we  fear  wliat 
we  do  not  be- 
lieve."- Win.Penn. 

a  Dr.  Kitlo. 


they  make 
the  brazen 
lavei,  and 
the  court 
Sceptics  ridicule 
the       statement 
that    looking- 
glasBeswere  used 


of  a  Jesuit  wlio  said  that  '•  lie  would  not  extinguish  one  taper, 
though  it  were  to  con%'ert  all  the  Huguenots." 

25—29.  (25—28)  fee  xxx.  1—5.  (29)  anointing  oil,  «'e 
XXX.  23 — 25.    incense,  xrr  xxx.  34—37. 

I  The  prcpuration  of  tlie  hinrt  for  pvaijc)'. — The  inccnse-altar  to 
b!)  of  a  given  form,  and  size,  and  material,  and  no  other,  may 
teach — I.  That  the  praying  heart  .should  be  equally  balanced, 
having  its  sides  of  affection,  sympathy,  faith,  earnestness,  lyimg 
towards  all  quarters  of  truth.  II.  That  the  praying  heart  should 
be  pure  in  thought,  desire,  etc.,  and  be  framed  by  the  direction  of 
th.;  .Spirit  of  God.  III.  That  the  praying  heart  should  accom- 
pany the  believer  in  all  his  wanderings,  etc. 

Ancient  inccnxn-rhariot. — An  incense-chariot  has  been  found  in 
a  tomb  at  Cervetri,  in  Etruria,  and  untjuestionably  belongs  to 
a  very  remote  date  of  the  archaic  period.  It  was  u.sed  in  the 
ritual  services  of  the  ancients,  and  seems  to  have  been  destined 
for  biu'ning  incense.  The  perfume  was,  no  doubt,  placed  in  the 
concave  part,  and  the  fact  of  the  whole  being  mounted  upon  four 
wheels  proves  that  it  was  intended  to  be  moved  about,  which,  in 
religious  services,  may  have  been  a  great  convenience.  The 
borders  are  adorned  by  a  row  of  flower-shaped  ornaments,  the 
graceful  forms  of  which  will  be  appreciated  in  the  side-\new  of 
it.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  this  monument,  which  is 
marked  by  the  stamp  of  an  antiquity  so  remote,  displays  within 
the  limits  of  its  archaic  character  much  elegance,  conveying  the 
idea  of  a  highly  refined  taste,  suitable  to  a  person  of  dignified 
position,  as  the  priest  or  king  may  be  supposed  to  have  been,  to 
whom  the  article  belonged. 


CHAPTER  THE   THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

1—7.     See  xxvii.  1— S. 

Tlie  altar  of  hvrnt -offer intj. — It  is  thought  that  both  this  altar 
and  the  larger  one  made  by  Solomon,  by  which  it  wa.s  superseded, 
had  the  lower  part  of  the  hollow  filled  uj),  cither  with  earth  or 
stones,  in  compliance  with  the  injunction  in  xx.  24,  25.  Josephus 
says,  that  the  altar  used  in  his  time  at  the  Temple  was  of  unhewn 
stone,  and  that  no  iron  tool  had  been  employed  in  its  construc- 
tion. None  of  the  altars  which  the  Scripture  assigns  to  either 
the  tabernacle  or  Temple  were  of  this  construction,  but  that 
erected  at  Mt.  Ebal  by  Joshua  was  so  (Josh.  viii.  31),  and 
apparently  others  which  were  set  up  in  different  parts  of  the  land 
of  promise.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  commands  in  chap.  xx.  about 
altars  applies  as  a  general  instruction  respecting  those  which  the 
Israelites  might  wash  to  erect  in  the  provinces  or  elsewhere,  and 
which  were  not  in  constant  use,  without  excluding  for  the  chief 
place  of  worship  such  particular  variations  as  its  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  frequent  sacrifices  which  were  offered  there, 
rendered  necessary." 

8—15.  (8)  laver,  xce  xxx.  18.  looking-glasses,  bronze 
mirrors.  Heb.,  inaroth.  fr.  raah.  to  see.  den.  reflectors  or  miiTorsof 
any  kind,  (it — 15)  «r  xxvii.  9 — 15. 

The  bronze  mirrors  and  the  brazen  Iarcr{v.  S).—^Vhen  Carthage 
was  besieged,  the  women  gave  their  long  hair  to  make  the  strings 
of  bows  and  catapults  ;  here  was  vanity  sacrificing  at  the  shrine 
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of  patriotism.  The  waiTiors  of  Carthage  would  think  the  hair 
looked  better  in  the  boAv  than  on  the  head.  Here  the  women 
give  up  tlieir  mirrors  to  provide  a  laver — the  instruments  by 
which  the  perfections  of  their  own  face  or  form  were  studied,  to 
provide  the  means  for  the  perfection  of  the  priest.  I.  Vanity 
sacrificing  at  the  shrine  of  humility.  II.  The  instruments  of 
pride  become  a  visible  confession  of  uncleanness.  III.  The 
women  of  Israel  looked  lovelier  in  the  sight  of  God  than  they 
had  to  themselves  in  their  owu  mirrors.  IV.  The  miiTor  reflected 
physical  and  transient  beauty ;  the  laver  revealed  moral  and 
abiding  grace. 

16—20.     /S^rxxvii.  15— 19. 

Thf  v.t('.f  of  little  things. — Only  the  pins,  i.e.  the  tent-pegs,  of 
the  tabernacle ;  yet  I.  Having  an  important  use.  By  them  the 
whole  structiu'e  fastened.  II.  Teaching  important  truths;  1. 
Tlae  character  made  up  of  little  graces :  2.  The  life  made  up  of 
little  actions ;  3.  Time  made  up  of  small  moments.  III.  As  care- 
fully made  and  preserved  as  the  rest.  Take  care  of  little  things ; 
the  great  will  then  take  care  of  themselves. 

Iiifiiencc  of  .small  things. — In  walking  across  Alpine  glaciers, 
travellers  often  come  upon  naiTOw  and  apparently  insignificant 
fissures,  that  seem  to  be  merely  superficial  cracks :  while  the 
guides  know  that,  if  one  but  sounds  them,  ihey  shall  Vje  found 
sinking  down,  fathom  after  fathom,  to  the  very  bottom  :  and 
sometimes,  though  small  to  the  eye  externally,  they  are  cavern- 
ous, and  at  the  bottom  ton'ents  rush  and  roar  in  silence ;  for  so 
far  down  are  they,  and  so  ice-covered,  that  their  angriest  noises 
are  smothered.  It  is  just  so  in  human  life.  The  depths  of  the 
heart  often  have  the  smallest  openings  out  to  the  surface.  Tlie 
least  important  things  have  the  most  power  in  this  world  of  ex- 
jiressing  themselves.  The  most  wonderful  interior  histories  sink 
down  in  life,  unuttered  and  unrecorded.  Griefs,  longings,  loves, 
and  fears,  flow  hidden  and  voiceless  as  if  the  heart  were  a 
glacier." 

21 — 23.  (21)  sum,"  reckoning,  inventory.  (22,23)  see  xxxi. 
2,  C. 

Co-partnerships  in  Inhovr  (vv.  22,  23). — I.  A  great  building 
firm  :  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab.  1.  Bezaleel,  i.e.  under  the  protec- 
tion of  God.  Happy  for  the  toilers  of  earth  when  they  labour 
under  the  Divine  care  :  2.  Aholiab,  i.e.  the  tent  of  his  father. 
His  name  may  suggest  the  hajipiness  of  those  who  bring  honour 
to  their  father's  house  ;  or  of  those  who  provide  a  home  for  their 
father.  II.  A  union  of  great  talents  for  a  great  work.  The  ad- 
ministrative talent  of  the  one,  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  other. 
One  grasps  the  whole,  the  other  works  it  out  in  all  the  details. 

Good  n-orhs.- — ^Good  works  may  exist  without  saving  principles, 
and  therefore  cannot  contain  in  themselves  the  principles  of, 
salvation  ;  but  saving  principles  never  did,  never  can,  exist  with- ' 
out  good  works.  Men  often  talk  against  faith,  and  make  strange ' 
monsters,  in  their  imagination,  of  those  who  profess  to  abide  by  i 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  interpreted  literally,  and  yet  in  their  i 
ordinary  feelings  they  themselves  judge  and  act  by  a  similar! 
princii)le.  For  what  is  love  without  kind  ofiices  whenever  they  I 
are  possible '/  (and  they  are  always  possible,  if  not  by  actions,  I 
commonly  so  called,  yet  by  kind  words,  by  kind  looks,  and  where  I 


B.C.  1^91. 

in  such  parly 
times  (Ex.  xxxiii. 
«),  gla^s  not  hav- 
i  II  g  been  d  i  s- 
coveref).  Rut 
Moses  says  tliey 
were  of  •'brass." 
Brazen  mirrois, 
or  reflectors,  for 
thesanie  purpose 
as  the  mirrors  we 
now  make  from 
glass,  iccre  used 
by  the  Egyjitians 
and  Israelites  in 
those  times. 

they  make 
the  hangings 
for  the  court 

'■The  just  temper 
of  the  human 
minfi  in  this  mat- 
ter may,  never- 
theless, be  told 
shortly.  Great- 
ness can  only  be 
lightly  estimated 
when  minute- 
ness is  justly  re- 
verenced. Great- 
ness is  the  aggre- 
gation of  minute- 
ness ;  nor  can  its 
sulilimity  be  felt 
truthfully  by  any 
mind  nnaeeus- 
tomed  to  the  af- 
fectionate watch- 
ing of  wlat  is 
least." — liustin. 

a  11.  ir.  Beecher. 

the  sum  of 
the  taber- 
nacle 

the  ciiief 
■workm.en 

a  He.  viii.  2,  ix. 
12. 

"  Clay  and  rock 
are  given  us,  not 
brick  and 
squared  stone. 
God  gives  us  no 
raiment;  He 
gives  us  flax  and 
sheep.  If  we 
would  have  coats 
on  our  backs  we 
must  take  them 
off  our  flocks  and 
spin  them  and 
weaTe  them.  If 
we  would  havn 
anything  of 
benefit,  we  must 
earn  it,  and  earn- 
ing it,  muit  be- 
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B.C.  Hill. 

come  Bhrewil, 
inventive,  ingo- 
DiouH.  active,  en- 
terprising."  — 
Ikeeher. 

b  Cxieridgc. 

the  R-old,  the 
silver,  and 
the  brass 


"A  ecus  torn  your- 
self to  tna.ster 
and  ovorcomo 
things  of  diffi- 
culty; for  if  you 
observe,  the  left 
hand  for  want  of 
practice  is  insig- 
nillcant,  and  not 
adapted  to 
general  business; 
yet  it  holds  the 
hridlehetierthan 
the  right,  frnm 
constant  use." — 
Pliny. 

"What  is  diffi- 
culty t  Only  a 
word  indicating 
the  degree  of 
strength  requi- 
Bit«  for  accom- 
plishing particu- 
lar objects ;  a 
mere  notice  of 
the  necessity  for 
exertion ;  a  bug- 
bear to  children 
and  fools ;  only 
a  mere  stimulus 
to  men."  —  S. 
Warren. 


the  cloths  of 
service  and 
the  ephod 
are  made 

"Gold,  like  the' 
BUD,  which  melts  1 
wax  and  hard- 1 
ens  clay,  ex-  1 
pands  greatsouls 
and  contracts 
bad  hearts."  — 
liivarol. 


they  make 
the  breast- 
plate 


these  are  out  of  our  power,  by  kind  thoughts  and  fervent 
prayers  !)  yet  what  noble  mind  would  not  be  offended,  if  lie  were 
.■supposed  to  value  the  serviceable  offices  equally  with  the  love 
that  produced  them  ;  or  if  he  were  thought  to  value  the  love  for 
the  sake  of  the  services,  and  not  the  services  for  the  sake  of  the 
love  ? ' 

24—31.  (24)  gold,  reckoning  .3.000  shekels  to  the  talent  of 
12.")  pounds,  and  this  at  iLi  ])er  ounce,  the  gold  would  be  worth 
about  4:17."),(H)0.  (20)  silver,  about  40.000.  i.e.  at .").?.  per  ojmce. 
(2(;)  bekah,  lit.  a  half,  six  .  .  men,  .w  xii.  H7.  (27.  28) 
chapiters,  rfr..  .<>rn  xxxvi.  l^S.  (2i»)  brass,  i.r.  bronze,  value 
uncertain.     (30,  31;  sockets,  .src  xxvi.  37,  also  xxvii.  10,  17. 

Tlir  cost  of  a  great  undirtnhlng. — The  cost  of  the  tabernacle 
reminds  us — I.  That  however  great  the  co.=!t,  it  may  be  defrayed 
by  the  many.  II.  That  however  small  each  contribution,  it  helps 
to  make  up  the  great  whole.  A  child's  handful  of  goat's  hair  not 
to  be  despised.  III.  That  nothing  is  impossible  to  diligent  minds, 
industrious  hands,  and  earnest  heartsS. 

Cofit  nf  chiirchrs  built  by  Sir  Chris.  Wren: — 


£        s. 

d. 

X      s.  d. 

'St  Pauls 

736.7.52    2 

31 

St.  Michael,  Quecnhithe     . 
„          Wood-street    . 

4,354    3    8 

Allhallows  the  Great .    .     . 

5,641    9 

9 

2,5.54    2  11 

„         Breadstrcet  .     . 

3,348    7 

2 

„          Crooked-lane  . 

4,641     5  11 

l-ombard-street. 

8,058  15 

6 

Comhill     .    . 

4,6S6    5  11 

St.  Albans,  Wood  street.    . 

3.16.-J    0 

8 

St.  Martin,  Ludcate  .    .    . 

6,378  18    8 

Jt.  Anne  and  .ViriiPS    .    .    . 

2,448    0  10 

St.  Matthew,  Frida.v-street. 

2,.301    8     2 

St.  Andrew's,  Warilrobe     . 

7,000  16  11 

St.  Margaret  Pattens      .    . 

4,988  10     4 

riolbom  .     . 

9,000    0 

0 

„             l.othbury 

5,340    8     1 

St.  Anthnlin's 

5,085    6 

lOi 

St.Mary,  Abcliurch    .    .    . 

4,922    2     4J 

St.  Austin's 

3.145    3 

10 

„       Macdalen     .    .    . 

4,291  12     9t 

St.  Beuet,  Grailchurch  .     . 

3,583    9 

5i 

„        Simierset.     .     .    . 

6,.579  IS     ij 

Paul's  Whai-f .     . 

3,.32S  18 

10 

„       -at-hiU      .... 

3,980  12     3 

Fink 

4,129  10 

10 

„       Aldermanbury 

5,237    3     6 

St.  Bride's 

11,430    5 

11 

„        -le-Bow    .... 

8,071  18     1 

St.  Bariliolomew's     .    . 

5,077     1 

1 

-le-Steeple    .     .     . 

7..38S    8     7J 

Clirist  Church 

11,778     9 

6 

St.  M.ismus,  London  Bridce 

9,.579  19  10 

St.  Clement,  Eistclie.ap  . 

4,365    3 

4* 

St  Mildred,  Bread-street    . 

3,705  13     6i 
4,654    9     71 

Danes     .    .     . 

8,7SC  17 

OJ 

Poultry  .     .    . 

St.  Dionis,  Back  Church 

5.7.37  10 

8 

1  St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey     . 

5.042     6  11 

St.  Edmund  the  Kin?     .     . 

5  207  11 

0 

St  Olav,  Jewry 

6.580     4  10 

St  Geortre,  Botolph-lane     . 

4.509     4 

10 

.St.  Peter's,  Comhill    .     .     . 

5.647    8     2 

St.  James,  Garlic-hill     .     • 

5.357  12 

10 

St.  Swithin,  Cannon-street . 

4.687     4     6 

Westminster 

8.500    0 

0 

'  St  Stephen,  Walbrook  .    . 

7,6.52  13     8 

St.  Lawrence,  JewiT  •    •     ■ 

11,872    1 

9 

Coleraan-street 

4,020  16     6 

St.  Michael,  B.osinsjhall  .     . 

2,822  17 

1 

St.  Vcdast,  Foster-lane  .    . 

1,853  15     6 

Koy.ir     .    .     . 

7,455     7 

9 

CHAPTER  THE  THIRTY-NINTH. 

1—5.  (1.  2)  cloths,  seesjo^.  10.  garments,  rtc,  .m-  xxviii. 
4,  f).  (3)  beat  .  .  plates,  the  malleability  of  gold  long  known. 
'Wires,  wh.  appear  to  have  been  cut  into  threads  and  not  drawn. 
as  now.     (4.  .5)  See  xxviii.  7,  8. 

Tlw  ci/rioiis  girdle  (v.  .5).— I.  Its  use.  1.  To  give  strength  to 
the  wearer  ;  2.  To  pro'dde  a  fastening  for  the  breastplate.  One 
part  of  the  dress  not  complete  without  the  other.  II.  Its  sug- 
gestiveness.  It  may  remind  us  of — 1.  Strength  (1  Sa.  xxii.  4  ; 
Ps.  xviii.  3!) :  Ixv.  Pi):  2.  Gladness  (Ps.  xxx.  11):  3.  Sorrow  (Lam. 
ii.  10) ;  4.  Service  (Jo.  xiii.  4.  n) :  :>.  Truth  (Eph.  vi.  14).  All 
these — strength,  gladness,  etc..  may  remind  us  of  the  material 
and  devices  of  the  Christian's  girdle. 

6—14,  (G,  7)  Sec  xxviii.  9—12.     (8—14)  See  xxviii.  l.".— 21. 

Tfui  jcivelled    breastplate.— Pteciovia    stones   always  counted 


Clap.xxxix.  15—26.] 
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among  the  eiuili's  most  precious  thing-s  :  these  of  the  breastplate 
■vvcre— I.  Various :  ill.  difE.  qualities  and  characteristics  of  the 
tribes.  II.  Costly  :  the  gifts  of  the  rulers,  Ex.  xxxv.  27 ;  prob. 
the  rulers  of  each  tribe  presented  the  stone  for  their  tribe.  III. 
Durable  :  a  lasting  memorial.  Names  engraven  would  not  be 
obliterated.  IV.  United  in  one  breastplate  :  twelve  tribes,  one 
nation  ;  many  individuals,  one  people.  V.  Worn  near  the  heart : 
significance  of  this  as  applied  to  our  Great  High  Priest. 

The  biraxfjjiate. — The  meaning  of  the  Heb.  word,  choxlwiv  \ 
rendered  Irca.ttjjiafc,  appears  to  be  simply  ornament.  The  names 
given  to  it  in  nearly  all  versions  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
glosses.  The  LXX.,  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  son  of  Sirachj 
(Ecclus.  xlv.  10)  call  it  Xoyaov,  or  Xbyiov,  and  the  Vulgate  ] 
rationale,  in  ref.  to  its  use  as  an  oracle  in  making  knoAvn  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord.  It  was  from  this  use  that  it  was  desig- 
nated the  Clioxlwn  of  Jiidgment.  Symmachus  renders  the  word 
as  a  receptacle,  or  bag  (cioxiof),  from  what  appears  to  have  been 
its  foi-m.  The  names  given  to  it  by  most  modern  translators 
(like  our  own  hreastplate)  relate  merely  to  its  place  in  the  dress. 
It  was  to  be  made  of  a  piece  of  cunning  work  (the  work  of  the 
skilled  weaver,  see  xxxv.  3.')),  the  same  in  texture  and  materials 
as  the  ephod.  This  piece  was  a  cubit  (two  spans)  in  length,  and 
half  a  cubit  (a  span)  in  width,  and  it  was  to  be  folded  together 
so  as  to  form  a  square  of  half  a  cubit.  Whether  it  was  doubled 
with  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  it  stability  (Bo.unwiil/er. 
Knohel,  Kalisch),  or  in  order  to  form  what  was  used  as  a  bag 
{Gesenius,  Bdhr.  I'lirst),  has  been  questioned;  but  the  latter 
appears  to  be  by  far  the  more  likely  alternative.  On  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  attached  to  the  ephod,  see  v.  22,  ff." 

15—21.   See  xxviii.  22—28. 

The  binding  of  the  breantplatc  (v.  21). — I.  How  it  was  bound. — 
1.  With  wreaths  of  gold  ;  2.  By  command  of  God  ;  3.  Above  and 
below.  II.  Where  it  was  bound.  1 .  Over  the  breast ;  2.  To 
shoulderpieces  and  girdle.  III.  Why  it  was  bound.  That  it 
might  not  be  loosed.  Significance  of  this  How,  Where,  and 
Why. 

The  ephod. — This  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  close  robe  or 
vest  reaching  from  the  shoulders  to  the  loins.  It  was  made  of  a 
rich  cloth  of  fine  linen,  embroidered  with  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  ] 
and  gold.  The  inferior  priests  also  wore  ej^hods,  but  they  were 
of  plain  linen.  It  does  not  appear  that  even  these  were  worn  at 
first  by  the  common  priests.  But  we  afterwards  read  of  common  i 
priests  wearing  ephods  ;  and  indeed  Samuel,  who  was  only  a 
Levite.  wore  one  ;  and  David,  who  was  not  even  a  Levite,  did  the ; 
same  ■R'hen  he  danced  before  the  ark.  On  one  occasion  Saul  con-  j 
suited  the  Lord  by  Urim,  and  consequently  used  the  ej^hod  of  the , 
high  priest  (1  Sa.  xxviii.  6)  :  and  on  another  occasion  David  did 
the  same  (1  Sa.  xxx.  7).  It  is  thought  by  some,  however,  that 
Saul  and  David  did  not  them.«elves  use  the  ephod.  but  directed 
the  priest  to  use  it,  and  this  seems  the  most  probable  interpreta- 
tion. It  is,  however,  an  opinion  entertained  by  some,  that  the 
kings  had  a  right  to  wear  the  ephod,  and  to  consult  the  Lord  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  without  the  intervention  of  the  priest." 

22—26.  ;Si'<>  xxviii.  31— 34. 

Wown   throughout,— 1.  Simplicity  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod. 


B.C.  14!tl. 

"I  caunot  Tut 
takonoiiceof  the 
wonderful  love 
of  God  to  man-' 
kind,  who,  in  or' 
der  to  encourage 
obedience  to  His 
laws,  has  iin- 
nexed  a  present 
as  well  as  a  future 
reward  to  a  good 
life;  and  has  so 
interwoven  our 
duty  and  happi- 
ness together, 
that  while  we  are 
dis-charging  our 
obligations  to  the 
one  we  are,  at 
the  same  time, 
making  the  best 
provision  for  the 
oiher."-  Melmotli, 
"  I  do  not  want 
the  walls  cf  sepa- 
ration between 
different  orders 
of  Christians  to 
be  destrojed.but 
only  lowered, 
that  we  may 
shake  hands  a 
little  easier  over 
them." — Rowland 
Hill, 
a  Spk.  Comm. 

they  make 
the  fasten- 
ing's of  the 
breastplate 


"  As  the  smal'est 
birds  of  the  earth 
are  not  taken 
without  the  will 
cf  our  hcaveul}' 
Father,  so  no- 
thing good  orevil 
happens  toGods 
children  without 
His  provident 
will." —  Caicdray. 


a  Dr.  Kitto. 


they  make 
the  robe  of 
the  ephod 
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[Cap.  xxxix.  27—31. 


B.C.  1491, 

"liOnl  Bacon  had 
music  often 
played  in  the 
room  adjoining 
liisstudy.  Milton 
li-itoiiod  to  hi.s 
organ  for  hia 
Solemn  inspira- 
tions; and  music 
wius  over  necos- 
Bary  lo  Warbur- 
ton.  The  sym- 
phonies which 
awoke  in  the  poet 
.sublime  emo- 
tions mii^ht  have 
composed  the 
inventive  mind 
of  the  great  critic 
in  the  visions  of 
his  theoretical 
mysteries."—  Dis- 
raeli. 


"  Without  the 
deflniteness  of 
siulplure  and 
painting,  music 
is,  for  that  re,a- 
son.  far  more  sug- 
gestive. Like 
Mi  I  ion's  Eve,  an 
outline,  an  im- 
pulse, is  fur- 
nished, and  the 
imagination  does 
the  rest." — Tuck- 
ernian. 


On  this  no  human  hanrliwork,  or  embroidery  of  man's  device. 
II.  Typical  character,  llobe  of  our  High  Priest,  a  "seamles.s  coat 
woven  throughout,  .To.  xi.x.  1'.'?,  and  "that  it  should  not  rend;" 
so  Christ's  coat  was  not  divided,  JIa.  xxvii.  35  ;  cf.  Ps.  xxii.  18. — 
yy/7/.v  ti/iJ  /)i>»iiv/rrtnuf<:t  (v.  2(!). — I.  Let  us  listen  to  the  bells. 
The  swoet<^st  music  in  the  camp  not  Miriam's  timbrel  but  the 
priest's  bells, an  harmonious  prelude  to  —  I.  Priestly  benedictions; 
2.  Prie.stly  expositions  of  law  ;  3.  Priestly  exhortations  to  holi- 
ness. II.  Let  us  taste  the  pomegranates.  They  were  emblem.s 
of— 1.  Fruitfulness;  2.  Refresliment ;  3.  Healthf  ulness ;  4.  Cheer- 
fulness. 

lii-Us  of  ilie  ancients. — Bells  were  known  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
wh.  we  have  any  certain  record.  But  tlic  bells  of  the  ancients 
were  very  small  in  comparison  with  those  of  modern  times,  since, 
according  to  Polydore  Virgil,  the  invention  of  .such  as  are  hung 
in  the  towers  or  steeples  of  Christian  churches  did  not  occur  till 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century ; 
when  they  were  introduced  by  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Xola.  ITie 
Jews  certainly  employed  bells,  since  they  are  spoken  of  in  the 
Scriptures ;  and  the  mention  of  them  by  Thucydides,  Dioti. 
Siculus,  Suidas,  Aristophanes,  and  other  ancient  writers,  proves 
that  they  were  used  in  Greece  ;  while  Plautus,  Ovid.  TibuUus, 
Statins,  and  others,  speak  of  bells  as  in  u.se  among  the  Romans. 
But  these  bells  of  the  ancients  were  all  made  for  the  hand  :  or 
\vere  of  a  size  to  be  affixed  to  other  musical  instruments,  like 
those  which  were  occasionally  apjiended  to  the  drum.  Whether, 
when  detached  from  other  instruments,  they  were  used  on  other 
occasions,  or  only  in  particular  ceremonies,  or  as  signals,  is  not 
known  ;  nor  have  we  any  clue  by  which  to  guess  whether  they 
were  turned  in  concordance  with  any  scale,  or  whether  they  were 
unisons  to  each  other,  or  not  formed  to  any  particular  pitch,  but 
merely  used  as  sonorous  auxiliaries  to  other  instruments,  without 
any  regard  to  their  agreement  of  tone,  either  with  one  another, 
j  or  with  the  instruments  they  accompanied. 


they  make 
the  linen 
coats,  the 
mitre,  and 
the  grirdle 


27- 


xxvni. 
xxviii. 


40. 
39. 


(28)  mitre,    see 
breech.es,    see 


29.  (27)  coats,  itr.,"  see 
xxviii.  4,  39.  (2i>)  girdle,*  .•ire 
-x^xviii.  42. 

Linen  breeches. — More  properly,  "  drawers."  The  ancient  Jews, 
like  the  modern  Arabs,  and  some  other  Orientals,  did  not  generally 
wear  drawers  or  trousers.  Maimonidcs  says  that  the  di-awei-s 
worn  by  the  priests  reached  from  above  the  navel  to  the  knee, 
and  had  no  opening  before  or  behind,  but  were  drawn  up  around 
the  body  by  strings,  like  a  purse.  This  resembles  the  linen 
di-awers  worn  by  the  Turks  and  Persians  at  the  present  day, 
except  that  they  reach  rather  below  the  knee.  They  are  very 
wide  altogether,  and  when  drawn  on  are  fastened  veiy  tight 
arourKl  the  body  by  means  of  a  string  or  girdle,  which  runs 
i  thi'ough  a  hem  in  the  upper  border. >: 

they  make      i      30,  31.  ,Sye  xxviii.  36.  37. 

the  ffolden  Con.ieerafed  th>'nf/Jit.— The  head  the  chamber  of  the  brain  ;  the 

mitre  ^'r-iin.  the  seat  of  'thought.     The  golden  plate,  with  its  inscrip- 

tion. fa.stened  to  the  head,  significant  of  consecrated  intelligence. 
"A  wrll  culti- :  I  "World  full  of  the  works  of  human  intelligence.  II.  That 
to' sneak"' made  ^"^'^  '^^"O^"^''  "^".^  tend  to  good  ends,  the  mind  must  be  consecrated 
up    ol    all    the;  to  God.     III.  Such  consecration  of  mind  will  result  in  conscien- 


a  Re    xix.  8; 
Ixi.  10. 


(t  Is.  xi.  r>. 


c  Dr.  Kitto. 


Gap.  xxxix.  32-43.J 
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tious  study,  holy  labour,  a  pure  literature  ;  and  these,  in  the  j 
welfare  and  progress  of  peoples,  and  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  1 
all-wise  God. 

The  nohh:  employment  of  art. — Never  were  the  arts  moie 
nobly  employed  than  by  our  forefathers,  when  they  raised  those 
beautiful  piles,  our  cathedrals,  our  churches,  our  universities,  and 
our  abbeys,  to  the  honour  of  that  religion  which  God  had  given 
to  man.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  how  these  majestic  edifices 
fell  before  the  blind  zeal,  the  ill-directed  means  (however  desir- 
able the  end)  of  the  Reformation.  A  second  havoc  among 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  and  scarcely  less  destructive  than  the  first, 
arose  from  the  f uiy  of  the  fanatic  and  the  miserable  sectaries  of 
the  time  of  Charles  the  First." 

32 — 37.  (32)  thus,  etc.,  ace.  to  the  plan  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed.     (83 — 37)  jS'cy' xxxv.  II — 14. 

Completed  labour  (v.  32). — I.  The  work  was  completed  ace.  to 
plan.  II.  It  was  completed  in  a  short  time.  III.  It  was  com- 
pleted with  great  joy.  The  joy  of — 1.  Knowing  that  each  had 
done  something",  and  that  something  his  best ;  2.  Anticipation. 
IV.  The  completed  work  may  remind  us  of  the  words  of  Him 
who  said,  "  I  have  finished  the  work  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do."  V. 
As  the  house  in  the  wilderness  was  finished  down  to  the  last  pin  : 
so  the  Church  in  the  world,  of  which  it  was  a  type,  shall  be  per- 
fected down  to  the  last  and  meanest  member. 

'The  Jewlth  tahernaele. — 1.  It  was  a  school  of  object-lessons, 
designed  to  teach  the  ignorant  and  sensual  Israelites  the  truths 
of  the  invisible  and  eternal  kingdom  of  God.  It-  was  a  small 
model  of  heavenly  realities — a  pattern  of  sight  in  the  heavens 
(Ileb.  ix.  23).  It  was,  in  the  realm  of  religious  truth,  something 
like  the  planetarium  used  in  a  recitation  room  in  teaching  astro- 
nomy. 2.  The  principal  lessons  it  taught  were — (1)  I  he  holi- 
ness of  God;  (2)  the  sinfulness  of  man  ;  (3)  The  distance 
between  God  and  man  ;  (4)  The  fact  that  God  will  abide  with 
man  ;  (iJ)  The  Divine  jilan  for  bringing  God  and  man  into 
union. 

38—43.  (38—40)  See  xxxv.  1.5—18.  (41)  cloths,  etc.,  see 
xxxix.  1,  2.  (42)  Lord.  .  .  Moses  .  .  work,  hence  Moses  faith- 
fully repeated  the  command.  (43)  Moses  .  .  work,  careful 
inspection  of  plan,  size,  material,  and  .  .  them,"  invoked  the 
Divine  blessing. 

7'he  'ni.ipeetinnof  the  ?ror7i'. — I.  The  examination.  1.  By  whom 
conducted:  Moses;  2.  How  pursued. — nothing  omitted,  all  that 
they  had  done,  pins,  and  cords,  and  all.  II.  The  verdict  It  was 
ace.  to  plan,  the  Divine  plan.  III.  The  blessing.  1.  God  after- 
wards blessed  the  work  ;  2.  Moses  now  blessed  the  workers.  IV. 
So,  at  last,  will  till  our  work  be  inspected.  If  we  are  blessed  it 
will  be  through  Him  who  has  done  all  things  well. 

Chri-tfian  work. — The  builder  builds  for  a  century  :  we  for 
eternity.  The  painter  paints  for  a  generation  :  we  for  ever. 
Tlie  statuary  cuts  out  the  marble  that  soon  perishes  ;  let  us  try 
to  cut  out  the  likeness  of  Christ  to  endure  for  ever  and  ever.  A 
hundred  thousand  men  were  employed  in  Egypt  to  construct  a 
pyramidal  tomb  for  a  dead  king  ;  let  us  feel  that  we  are  engaged 
in  a  far  nobler  work  in  constructing  temples  for  the  living  God. 
In  my  humble  judgment,  the  poorest  parish-school  in  our  land, 
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minds  of  pre- 
ceding ages;  it 
is  only  one  single 
tuind  which  has 
lecn  educated 
during  all  this 
i\m(i."-Fonle7)ette. 

"The  very  might 
of  the  human  in- 
tellect reveals  its 
limits."  —  Mde. 
SicelcUine. 

a  Mrs.  Bray. 

the  work  is 
finished  as 
commanded 


"  Venerable  to 
me  is  the  haid 
hand,  —  crooked, 
coarse,  —  where- 
in, notwithstand- 
ing, lies  a  cun- 
ning virlue  inde- 
leasibly  rojal,  a.s 
of  the  sieptre  of 
this  planet.  Ven- 
erahle,  too  is  the 
rugged  face,  all 
weather-  tanned, 
tesoiled  witii  its 
rudeintelligei]ce: 
for  it  is  the  face 
of  a  man  living 
manlike."  —  Car- 
lyle. 


Moses 
inspects  the 
work 

a  Nu.  Yi.  22-2(;. 

"Thou  wiltnever 
be  better  pleased 
than  when  thou 
hast  much  to  do 
I'f  such  thi  gs  as 
thou  knowest 
thyself  able  to 
go  through  with; 
tor  business  by- 
its  motion  addcth 
heat,  and  a  de- 
lightful vigour  to 
thespiiits;  while 
the  unemployed, 
like  standing  wa- 
ters, corrupt  with 
their  own  idle- 
uef  s." — Fuller. 

"  Observe  with- 
out   labour    no- 
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B.C.  lini.  ;  with  no  other  ornament  than  the  dewdrop.^  of  tlie  mominj]^  to 
tblns  pr^pfM."  '  ^^^^^  ^*'  "'^^  ^'*^  sunbeams  to  shine  upon  it,  is  a  nobler  spectacle 
—Sc^'iiocie.i.  '  I  than  the  lof  tie.^t  European  cathedral,  with  its  spires  glistening 
6  Dr.  Cuminwa.     ^^  ^^^  setting  and  rising  suits  of  a  thousand  years.'' 


the  taber- 
nacle is 
ordered  to  be 
setup 


"If  we  traverse 
the  world,  it  is 
possible  to  find 
cities  with- 
out walls,  wilhout 
letters,  with- 
out kings,  with- 
out wealth,  with- 
out coiu,  without 
schools  and  thea- 
tres; but  a  city 
without  a  teniplc. 
orthuti)ractisoth 
not  worship, 
prayer,  and  the 
like,  no  one  ever 
saw." — PluUirch, 


a  C.Simeon,  M.A. 


the  taber- 
nacle is 
ordered  to  be 
anointed 


"  See,  then,  how 
powerful  religion , 
is  ;  it  commands  j 
the  heart,  it  com- ; 
mands  the  vitals. 
Morality,  —  that 
comes  with  a 
pruning- kn  i  f  e, 
and  cuts  off  all 
sproutings,  a  1 1 
wild  1  u  X  u  r  i- 
ances ;  but  reli- 
gion lays  the  axe 
to  the  root  of  the 
tree.  Mora'ity 
looks  that  the 
Bkin  ol  the  apple 


CHAPTER  THE  FORTIETH. 

1 — 8.  Cl.  2)  first  .  .  month,  tlie  work  had  occupied  them 
about  ."^ix  months,  thou  .  .  congregation,  thus  was  the  first 
Now  Year's  Day  in  the  wilderness  kept.  (Ji)  vail,  srr  xxvi.  31. 
(4)  table,  sec  xxv.  23.  candlestick,  .f/v  xxv.  31.  (5)  altar 
.  .  incense,  .vcr  xxx.  1.  hanging,  ^'^c,  .sw  xxvi.  36,  ((>)  altar 
.  .  offering,  •■^re  xxvii.  1.  (7)  laver,  see  xxx.  17.  (8)  court, 
etc..  .nw  xxvii.  9,  fF. 

'The  tabernacle  service  commenced. — I.  The  work  here  assigned 
to  Moses  :  to  set  up  the  tabernacle  with  everything  belonging  to 
it.  and  to  commence  the  service  of  it.  II.  The  corresponding 
work  that  is  now  called  for  at  our  hands.  We  are  called — 1.  To 
realise  in  our  minds  the  tl;insrg  here  shadowed  forth  ;  2.  To  get 
them  spiritually  wrouj^ht  within  our  own  souls." 

Tlic  tahcnmclc. — The  fact  that  the  sanctuary  was  originally 
portable — a  tent-temple — is  an  actual  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  Pentateuch  narrative,  that  the  original  institution  of  the 
religion  of  Israel  took  place  during  the  time  of  their  wandering 
life.  The  Hebrew  literally  is  the  "  tent  of  assembling  ;"'  that  is, 
as  we  may  inter^iret  it,  the  place  where  God  and  His  people  come 
together,  and  also  the  symbol  of  the  kingdom  of  God  under  the 
old  covenant.  The  relation  was  essentially  a  sijiritual  one.  The 
holy  of  holies  was  God"s  special  dwelling-place.  There  were  sub- 
divisions in  the  part  of  the  building  accessible  to  the  Israelites, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  nation  required  a  mediation 
of  priests  as  their  representatives.  The  "  holy  place "'  was  there- 
fore only  the  ideal  dwelling-place  of  the  people,  entered  by  them 
through  their  mediators  :  the  fore-court,  their  actual  dwelling- 
place.  But  it  is  evident  that  God  receives  His  people  as  guests 
in  the  tabernacle  :  the  two  parties  to  the  covenant  do  not  abide 
there  with  eijual  rights. 

9—11.   See  xxx.  26—28. 

The  xolemn  consecration. — I.  Before  the  anointing.  The  altar, 
etc..  mere  human  productions  ;  evidences  of  human  taste,  and 
skill,  and  enterprise.  II.  After  the  anointing.  The  tabernacle, 
and  contents,  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  men  into  the  exclusive 
service  of  God.  It  is  now  not  only  the  tent  of  the  congregation, 
but  the  IIou.se  of  the  Lord. 

The  anointing  oil. — The  use  of  oil  in  daily  life  may  be  described 
as  threefold.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  used  for  the  anointing  of 
the  body,  by  which  the  skin  was  rendered  soft  and  smooth  ; 
refreshed  and  invigorated.  Orientals  ascribed  a  virtue  to  it  which 
]iei)etiated  even  to  the  bones.  Coincident  with  this  was  the  use 
of  oil  in  sickness,  as  a  means  of  lulling  pain  and  restoring  health. 
The  second  use  of  oil  in  the  preparation  of  food  is  to  be  looked 
at  from  the  same  point  of  view.  Here  also  the  object  was.  so  to 
speak,  to  anoint  tie  food,  so  as  to  make  it  soft  and  palatable. 
And  thirdly,  not  less  frequent  and  important  was  the  use  of  oil 
for  burning  and  giving  light,  surely  also  an  anointing  for  the 
purpose  of  enlivening  and  invigorating.  The  thing  to  be  anointed 
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was  the  wick  of  the  lamp.  The  wick  would  bum  without  oil,  j 
l)ut  only  with  a  weak  and  miserable  light,  and  very  speedily  it , 
would  become  extinguished.  All  the.se  modes  of  using  oil  are  j 
transferred  to  the  symbolism  of  worship.  The  fir.st  we  see  at  | 
once  is  the  anointing  of  the  tabeniacle,  its  vessels,  and  the  priests  j 
themselves.  The  second  is  seen  in  the  vuncJiaJi,  or  meat-offering, 
not  in/rif  at  all  in  our  modern  acceptation,  but  composed  of  wheat,  | 
commingled  with  oil  (Lev.  ii.  1 — 8).  The  third  in  correspondence  j 
is  obviously  the  ever-burning  sacred  lamji  of  the  Holy  Place.'' 

12 — 16.  (12)  bring,  He,  scr  xxix.  4.     (13,  14)  Sec  xxviii.  41. 1 
(15)  tlieir .  .  priesthood,"  i.r.,  the  common  priests  were  anointed  1 
now  once  for  all ;  but  each  successive  high  priest  had  his  indi-  \ 
vidual  anointing.     (16)  according  .  .  he,  not  subtracting  from 
the  Lord's  commands,  nor  adding  his  own  inventions. 

The  pricstU/  office. — I.  The  priests  of  old  were  of  Divine  selec- 
tion and  appointment.  II.  They  and  the  offerings  they  made  are 
typical  of  the  Great  High  Priest,  and  the  sacrifice  He  made  for 
sin.  III.  Only  one  High  Priest  then,  only  One  now,  He.  vii.  IV. 
All  true  believers  are  now  a  holj^  priesthood,  1  Peter  ii.  £L 

17 — 21.  (17)  first  .  .  raonth,  i.e.  month  Nisan  :  a  year  save 
14  days  after  the  Exodus.     (18—21)  Sec  above. 

New  Years  Da,y  In  the  ivUdcrness.—l.  It  was  inaugurated  by 
solemn  religious  services.  II.  It  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the 
natural  life.  III.  It  influenced  all  their  future.  IV.  It  may 
supply  us  with  an  example  of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  piu-poses, 
and  sci-vices  with  which  we  should  enter  on  each  new  year. 

Beefinn'ing  the  new  year.— Mr.  Hardcastle.  when  dying,  said, 
"  IMy  last  act  of  faith  I  wish  to  be  to  take  the  blood  of  Jesus,  as 
the  high  priest  did  when  he  entered  behind  the  veil  ;  and,  when 
I  have  psvssed  the  veil,  I  would  appear  with  it  before  the  throne." 
So,  in  making  the  transit  from  one  year  to  another,  this  is  our 
most  appropriate  exercise.  We  see  much  sin  in  the  retrospect  ; 
we  see  many  a  broken  purpose,  many  a  misspent  hour,  many  a 
rash  and  unadvised  word  ;  we  see  much  pride,  and  anger,  and 
worldliness,  and  unbelief  :  we  see  a  long  track  of  inconsistency. 
Tliere  is  nothing  for  us  but  the  great  Atonement.  With  that 
Atonement,  let  us.  like  believing  Israel,  end.  and  begin  anew. 
Bearing  its  precious  blood,  let  us  pass  within  the  veil  of  a  solemn 
and  eventful  futiu-e.  Let  a  visit  to  the  Fountain  be  the  last  act 
of  the  closing  year,  and  let  a  new  year  still  find  us  there." 

22—33.  (22,  2.3)  table,''  .w  xxv.  30.  (24,  25)  candlestick,'' 
^YY'  XXV.  31.  (2(),  27)  golden  altar,  .wc  xxx.  I.  (28)  hanging, 
see  xxvii.  16.  (29)  altar,  see  xxvii.  1.  (30)  laver,  see  xxx.  18. 
(31,  32)  .see  xxx.  19,  20.  (33)  so  .  .  work,''  ace.  to  the  pattern 
shown  him  in  the  Holy  Mount. 

)SV)  Moses  Jrnislied  the  n-ork  (v.  33). —  Better  is  the  end  of  a  thing 
than  the  beginning.  The  beginning  six  months  before  amid 
storm,  tempest,  etc.  ;  the  finishing  on  a  bright  New  Year's  Day. 

1.  Explain  the  force  of  the  words.  Moses  is  said  to  have  finished 
the  work,  because — 1 .  He  was  the  instrument  in  giving  the  plan  ; 

2.  He  authorised  the  workmen  and  collected  the  material  ;  3.  He 
ins]-)ected  the  work  ;  4.  He  blessed  the  people.  II.  Enforce  the 
lessons— 1.  He  who  begins  a  great  work  should  persevere  to  the 
end  ;  2.  In  the  finishing  of  a  gi-eat  work  there  is  reward  for  all 
toil  and  anxiety ;  3.  Happy  is  he  who,  at  the  finish,  can  feel  he 
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be  fair;  but  re- 
ligion searcheth 
to  the  very  core." 
— N.  Culverwell. 


a  Kttrtz. 


the  priests 
are  ordered 
to  be  purified 

a  Nu.  xxv.  ]:) ; 
Ps.  ex.  4. 
"  Religion  finds 
the  loTe  of  hap- 
piness and  tbe 
principle.?  of 
duty  separated 
in  us;  and  its 
mission  is  to  re- 
unite them." — 
Vinet. 

the  taber- 
nacle is  set 
up  as 
comiuanded 

''  Time  is  like  a 
ship  which  never 
anchors ;  while  I 
am  on  board,  I 
had  better  do 
tho!^e  things  that 
may  profit  me 
at  my  landing, 
than  practise 
such  as  shall 
cause  my  com- 
mitment when  I 
come  ashore." — 
Feltliami 


a  Dr. 
ton. 


SO  Moses 
finished 
the  work 

a  Jo.  vi.  5G. 


Ps. 


b  Jo.    ).    9 ; 
cxix.  105. 

c  Jo.  xvii.  4: 
He.  iii.  1—6;  Jo. 
iv.  34. 

"God  is  a 
worker.  He  has 
thickly  strewn 
infinity  with 
grandeur.  God 
Is  love ;  He  yet 
shall  wipe  away 
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Creation's  tears, 
and  all  tlio  wurld 
ohall  Htiiuinor  in 
HisHmile.  Why 
work  I  u<5t  ?  Tlie 
veriest  mote  that 
sports  its  on»- 
(iay  life  within 
the  sunny  beam 
has  its  stern 
il  u  t  i  e  8."  —  A. 
Smith. 

d  Or.  A.C.  Thomp- 
S'ln. 

the  Divine 
acceptance 
of  the  work 

a  IjP.  xvl.  ■-' ;  Nu. 
iJC.  I.l;  1  Kl.  viii. 
10,11;  Haff.ii.7  — 
9:  Zech.ii.5;  Be. 
XV.  8. 

6  2Ch.  V.  ir,;  Is. 
ii.  10;  He.  i.x.  21; 
.To.  i  14;  Col.  ii. 
0;  Eph.  ii.  21,22. 
cNu.  X.  11,12. 

rfNu.  ix.  17,  22; 
P.s.  xxxi.  15;  Pr. 
iii.  5,  C. 

(^Ex.  xiii.  21;  Ne. 
ix.  19;  Ps.lxxviii. 
14;  1  Jo.  i.  5; 
He.  xii.  29. 

'  B-?  not  sudden; 
take  God's  work 
together,  and  do 
not  judge  of  it  by 
parcels.  Il  is,  { 
indeed,  all  wis-  ; 
doni  and  righte-  j 
ousnoss;  but  we 
shall  be.st  dis 
cern  the  beauty 
of  il  when  we 
look  on  it  in  the 
frami  when  it 
s'lall  be  fully 
finished,  and 
our  eye*  en'iKht- 
ened  to  take  a 
clearer  view  of 
it  than  we  can 
have  here.  What 
endless  wonder- 
ing will  il  then 
coniDiand! "  — 
Leiyhlon. 

"  God  is  good- 
ne<<s  it-elf.  and 
whatsoever  is 
go  111  is  of  Uim." 
—  Sir  P  Sidney. 

)  Dr.  Fowler, 
g  Utber. 


hcas  (lone  as  God  commanded,  and  not  simply  aa  hi.x  own  heait 
has  impelled. 

The  >r,)i'k  ilnne. — "  I  have  finished  the  work  which  Thou  pavcst 
Me  to  do."  Vinet  repeated  this,  withimt  beinff  aware  tliat  his 
course  was  run,  when  he  g'ave  his  last  theological  lecture  uj)on 
these  same  words  of  our  Lord.  Anticipation  overleajw  Ke<lr()n, 
passes  throu.i,''h  G-ethsemane,  and,  looking  down  upon  Calvary, 
cries,  "  It  is  finished  !  "  So  collected  is  our  Lord  in  His  own  ]>ur- 
poso,  .so  at  home  amidst  the  certainties  of  the  future,  tliat  with- 
out the  slighte.st  assumption  he  affirms,  "  I  have  fini.shed  the  work 
which  Thou  gavest  Me  to  do."  Only  eighteen  hours  more,  and  in 
literal  act  and  moment  is  it  to  become  true. '•* 

34—38.  (;Vf)  cloud  .  .  tent,  a  sign  to  the  people  that  their 
labour  was  accepted,  glory  .  .  tabernacle, «  the  consecration 
of  the  sanctuary.  (3.5)  because  .  .  thereon,*  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  more  brightly  revealed  than  even  on  the  mount.  Clfl) 
when  .  .  up,"^  its  movement  indicated  the  Divine  will,  children. 
.  .journeys,  following  the  cloud.  (37)  they  .  .  up,''  however 
short  or  long  the  time  it  rested,  so  long  did  they  rest.  (3H) 
cloud  .  .  fire  .  .  night,  the  same  cloud  became  luminous  by 
night :  manifestations  of  God  adapted  to  circumstances  and 
seasons.  sight  .  .  Israel,  it  was  visible  to  all  the  camp, 
throughout  .  .  journeys,*^  through  the  wilderness  to  tlie 
promised  land,  Israel  was  under  the  protection  and  guidance  of 
God  :  then  as  now  every  true  Israelite  could  say,  '•  Nevertheless, 
I  am  continually  with  Thee  :  Thou  hast  holden  me  by  my  right 
hand.  Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  Thy  counsel,  and  afterward 
receive  me  to  glory." 

Tlv;  cloinl  of  (jlnrii. — God  enters  every  open  door  :  the  taber- 
nacle was  finished,  then  the  cloud  descendefl  upon  it.  The  Temple 
(1  Ki.  viii.  10) ;  Elijah  and  Baal  (1  Ki.  xviii.  38).  "^ATion  our  hearts 
are  opened,  He  comes  in.  The  cloud  of  glory  was  a  token  of — 
I.  Divine  presence  :  God  spake  out  of  it.  We  have  Christ,  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh.  II.  Divine  protection.— 1 .  Against  enemies, 
at  the  passage  of  the  sea ;  2.  Against  the  sun  in  the  wilderness 
(P.S.  cv.  39;  Ixxxiv.  11).  We  have  Christ  as  a  shield.  III. 
Divine  guidance  :  it  led  them.  We  have  Christ ;  and  the  Bible. 
IV.  Divine  glory.  Consider — 1.  His  brightness  in  the  tabernacle ; 
"2.  His  glory  in  the  Temple  ;  3.  John's  visions  ;  4.  Paul's  vi.sion  of 
heaven  (2  Cor.  xii.  1 — 4).  V.  Christ's  future  dwelling  among 
men.  Conclusion — "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man.  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  Him.  "/ 
The  unsltTpinfi  nji'. — 

There  is  an  Eye  that  never  sleeps 
Beneath  the  wing  of  night ; 

There  is  an  Ear  that  never  shuts 
When  sink  the  beams  of  light. 

There  is  an  Arm  that  never  tires 
AMien  human  strength  gives  way ; 

There  is  a  Love  that  never  fails 
AVTien  earthly  loves  decay. 

That  Eye  is  fix'd  on  seraph  throngs  : 

That  Ear  is  fiU'd  with  angels'  songs  ; 

ITiat  Arm  upholds  the  worlds  on  high  ; 

That  Love  is  throned  beyond  the  sky.' 


By  the   Author  of  ''The   Biblical  iVluseum.' 
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